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TRANSLATOR'S 

DEDICATORY   PREFACE. 

'An  t^  ^oatos  Inrittii  of  Cioii  €u%mxs : 

Js  dedicating  this  translatioii  to  joar  Society,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  express  mj  thanks  for  the  interest  yon  hare  niani* 
lested  in  it,  and  for  the  friendly  aid  you  ha?e  giren  me.  I  wish 
yon  to  regard  it  as  my  quota  towards  the  contributions  of  scien- 
tific or  other  matter,  which  it  was  our  main  object  to  elicit  from 
each  member.  I  trust  it  may  be  found  worthy  of  your  attention, 
and  if  I  should  succeed  in  imparting  to  others  a  portion  of  the 
delight  and  profit  derived  by  me  from  the  study  of  the  original, 
I  shall  think  I  have  labored  to  some  purpose. 

When  I  had  made  some  progress  in  this  translation,  I  received 
an  interesting  letter  from  Frankux  Forbes,  Esq.,  accompany- 
ing a  translation  of  the  first  half  of  the  book.  It  was  his 
intention  to  have  finished  the  same  for  publication,  but  his  pro- 
fessional engagements  prevented  him.  For  so  free  and  generous 
a  gift  from  an  entire  stranger,  I  would  offer  this  expression  of 
my  sincere  thanks. 

Considerations  connected  with  the  cost  of  the  work  have 
changed  one  proposed  feature  of  the  translation ;  which  was,  to 
present  before  the  reader,  side  by  side,  the  metrical  formulsd, 
with  their  reductions  to  the  English  units  of  measure,  to  enable 
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him  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  aocuracj  of  these  reductions, 
which  are  often  of  a  complicated  character.  In  case  of  any 
error,  the  means  of  its  correction,  on  this  plan,  might  be  close 
at  hand.  My  friends  overruled  this,  and  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  presenting  the  English  measures  solely. 

Had  I  adopted  this  course  from  the  first,  I  should  have  selected 
round  numbers,  and  not  the  fractional  numbers,  as  they  are 
now  necessarily  given,  as  the  equivalents  of  the  original  metrical 
quantities.  Aware  of  the  responsibility  of  presenting  these 
English  reductions,  and  of  the  .absolute  necessity  that  they 
should  bo  correctly  given,  I  have  revised  most  ciurefully  all  the 
formulas,  as  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  motors  and  their  effects. 
In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the  method  of  their  reduction, 
not  as  any  thing  new  to  mathematicians,  but  to  save  the  unskil- 
ful  the  unnecessary  labor,  which  I  myself  should  have  avoided, 
had  I  been  as  familiar  with  the  process  as  at  present. 

A  direct  reduction  of  the  formulas,  as  given  by  D'Aubuisson, 
has  not  been  made  in  all  cases.  When,  for  instance,  in  fol- 
lowing implicitly  his  steps,  with  English  measures,  I  have 
arrived  at  results  not  exactly  equivalent  to  his,  I  have  adhered 
to  the  results  thus  found,  as  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of 
the  author.  In  case,  therefore,  of  an  apparent  discrepancy,  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  retrace  the  steps  I  have  taken,  before 
pronouncing  them  erroneous. 

No  particular  pains  were  taken  as  to  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, nor  as  to  elegance  of  diction.  The  reductions  being  four 
fifths  of  the  labor  of  the  work,  received  my  chief  attention.  For 
many  improvements  and  corrections  of  the  original  manuscript, 
I  am  much  indebted  to  my  firicnds  James  B.  Francis  and  £.  S. 
Chesbrougu;  and  to  the  interest  which  they,  with  some  other 
members  of  your  Society,  have  taken  in  this  matter,  I  am 
indebted  for  its  publication. 

JOSEPH    BENNETT. 
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My  parpoee  in  composing  this  work  has  been  to  present  to 
eogineen,  (that  is,  to  all  who  have  to  propose  or  to  execute 
great  oonstroctions,)  the  rules  which  should  guide  them  in  the 
plans  the  J  project  for  the  conTejance  of  water,  and  for  hydraulic 
works  and  machines.  I  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  impart  a 
full  understanding  of  these  rules,  to  fix  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  they  ought  to  inspire,  and  to  show  their  application. 

Hydraulics,  as  I  proposed  to  treat  it,  being  a  science  of  fiicts, 
it  was  my  duty  to  explain  the  fiicts  and  the  circumstances  proper 
to  moke  them  well  understood.  Guided,  then,  by  simple  reason- 
ings, or  by  the  principles  of  physics  and  elementary  mechanics, 
I  sought  to  deduce  from  them  the  rules  which  I  have  given. 
Many  of  them  could  be  expressed  by  algebraic  formulas,  and  I 
have  not  failed  to  make  use  of  that  most  exact  and  concise  of 
languages.  A  single  glance  thrown  on  an  algebraic  result 
shows  at  once  all  the  quantities  relative  to  the  question  in 
hand,  as  well  as  the  operations  to  be  performed  on  them  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  solution.  Whenever  the  formulsB  did  not  flow 
immediately  from  the  facts  observed,  I  have  always  been  careful 
to  compare  their  results  with  those  of  experiment.  Both  classes 
of  results  have  been,  as  much  as  possible,  placed  in  the  form  of 
tables  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  so  that  he  might  judge  for 
himself  as  to  the  modifications  which  that  comparison  required 
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in  the  formuks,  as  well  as  of  the  degree  of  exactDess  which 
they  promised  in  applying  them  to  practice. 

Examples,  showing  the  manner  of  eflecting  saoh  applications, 
serve  as  a  commentary  on  the  mles,  and  have,  moreover,  enabled 
me  to  make  mention  of  the  cases  which  most  frequently  occur  in 
practice. 

Engineers  occupied  exclusively  in  their  department  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  may  have  lost  the  ready  use  of  formulsB,  and 
may  find  themselves  under  temporary  embarrassment  as  to  the 
acceptation  to  be  given  to  some  of  the  characters  employed  in 
them ;  one  example,  on  a  problem  analogous  to  that  which  they 
desire  to  solve,  will  free  them  from  the  embarrassment. 

It  may  further  be  said,  on  the  use  which  I  have  often  made  of 
algebraic  expressions,  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  occa- 
sion of  another  of  my  works,  nearly  of  the  nature  of  the  present, 
that  in  using  a  language  unknovm  to  many  persons  employed  in 
constructions,  I  make  my  work  less  generally  useful.  I  have 
noticed  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  language,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  sacrificing  them  I  should  gain  rather  than  lose  in 
respect  to  utility.  I  will  also  remark,  that  if  any  one  would 
confine  himself  to  what  is  strictly  necessary,  the  use  of  this 
treatise  only  demands  an  ability  to  read  a  most  elementary  alge- 
braic formula,  and  to  perform  by  logarithms  the  operations  which 
it  indicates.  But  this  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  solution 
of  questions  in  hydraulics :  let  it  be  required,  fi>r  example,  to  ^ 
the  diameter  of  a  series  of  pipes  designed  to  convey  a  given 
volume  of  water ;  it  would  be  necessary,  among  other  operations, 
to  extract  the  fifUi  root  of  the  square  of  that  volume ;  and  such 
an  extraction  can  scarcely  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  logar 
rithms. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  will  certainly  reproach  me  for  having 
too  much  ne^ected  the  use  of  analysis,  and  especially  the  infini- 
tesimal analysis.  But  this  book,  a  kind  of  manual  of  hydrauiicM 
fw  th6  use  of  engineers^  is  not  a  mathematical  work,  nor  an 
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arppIicatioD  of  mathematics,  like  the  IdrauUca  of  Ventiiroli.  A 
very  great  number  of  the  rales  and  precepts  which  it  contains, 
for  example,  on  the  good  arrangement  to  be  given  to  a  system  of 
pipes,  on  the  subject  of  sluice-gates,  on  bucket-wheels,  &c.,  are 
foreign  to  that  science ;  in  this  treatise,  mathematics  are  only 
accessory ;  whenever  they  have  oflfered  me  a  means  of  arriving  at 
my  object  vrithout  being  confined  to  geometrical  rigor,  as  I  might 
otherwise  have  been,  I  have  taken  the  most  direct,  most  easy, 
and  most  beaten  path.  Hence  it  follows,  that  I  have  not  used  the 
principle  of  the  vis  viva — a  principle  so  fruitful,  and  now  become 
almost  the  only  instrument  which  geometricians  use  in  questions 
relating  to  hydraulics  and  to  machines ;  I  feared  that  it  would 
not  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  most  of  those  for  whom  this  book 
was  designed ;  besides,  the  method  which  I  have  followed,  pre- 
serving in  the  problems  to  be  solved  the  immediate  data  of  the 
observation,  the  height  of  the  head  in  the  flow  of  fluids,  the 
amount  of  &11  in  machines,  &c.,  appeared  to  lead  me  more 
directly  to  practical  applications.  Thus  my  work,  by  its  nature, 
falls  more  i»roperly  in  the  province  of  tfie  sciences  uf  observation, 
of  the  physical  sciences,  than  in  that  of  the  mathematical 
sciences;  it  is  a  treatise  on  experimental  and  applied  hydrau- 
lics, and  not  on  theoretical  hydraulics. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  respecting  the  plan  which  I  have 
followed ;  the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume 
sufficiently  indicates  it ;  and  the  short  headings  of  the  sections 
and  chapters  explain  their  character.  I  have  distinguished,  by 
means  of  a  smaller  type,  the  examples,  the  details  of  experi- 
ments, when  it  has  been  convenient  to  give  them,  some  particu- 
lar remarks,  and  some  developments  not  found  elsewhere;  for 
example,  on  conduits  and  distributions  of  water. 

Our  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  o£fers  too  many 
advantages  in  calculations,  and  especially  in  the  calculations  of 
hydraulics,  by  the  extreme  fecility  vrith  which  the  weights  of 
vrater  can  be  converted  to  volumes  and  reciprocally,  to  be  neg- 
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lected;  thus  I  have  adopted  that  system,  with  its  decimal 
diyision,  exclasively  and  in  all  its  parity.  Consequently,  I  have 
taken  but  one  unit  for  measures,  the  metre ;  and  one  for  weights, 
the  kilogramme.  In  measures  of  length,  I  indicate  the  place  of 
the  unit  figure  by  an  ",  placed  as  an  exponent ;  the  comma  then 
being  useless,  I  neglect  it;  thus,  I  write  17*38  and  (H)37;  I 
put  two  ("")  in  the  measures  of  surfiuse,  and  three  in  those  of 
capacity:  I  write,  for  example,  8"^2  for  8,42  square  metres, 
and  0"™^594  for  0,0594  of  a  cubic  metre.  In  being  thus  con- 
lined  to  a  single  unit,  we  must  often  employ  a  great  number  of 
zeros,  it  is  true ;  but  this  method  is  infinitely  the  most  suitable 
for  comparisons ;  it  spares  the  reader  that  confusion  in  which 
the  mind  is  continually  held,  when  sometimes  the  metre,  some- 
times the  centimetre,  and  sometimes  the  millimetre  is  taken  for 
unity. 

The  second  will  always  be  our  unit  of  time. 

Finally,  I  have  preserved  the  division  of  the  circle  into  360^ ; 
a  division  which  goes  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  which 
is  exclusively  adopted  by  all  nations.  I  feared  to  disturb  this 
happy  uniformity  in  the  language  of  all  times  and  of  all  coun- 
tries. 

Permit  me  here  to  claim  indulgence  for  this  work,  most  prob- 
ably the  last  which  I  shall  be  able  to  write.  The  single  desire 
of  propagating  scientific  knowledge  and  its  applications  in 
France,  so  that  our  hydraulic  works  and  machines  might  for  the 
future  be  more  fitly  arranged,  induced  me  to  undertake  it ;  some 
of  those  which  I  have  already  published  have,  perhaps,  not  been 
without  some  utility,  and,  addressing  myself  to  the  genius 
which  inspired  them,  I  said  : 

'^Ertremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem,'' 
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TREATISE 


HYDRAULICS. 


1.  Hydraulics  has  for  its  object  the  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  presented  by  fluids  in  motion,  and 
of  the  kws  which  nature  follows  in  the  production  of 
those  phenomena.  It  has  principally  in  view  the  ap- 
plication of  this  knowledge  to  the  means  of  directing, 
conveying  and  raising  fluids,  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  the  end  proposed. 

2.  Fluids  are  bodies  whose  particles,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extreme  mobility,  yield  to  the  slightest 
impression  which  they  experience.  Their  independ- 
ence, however,  is  not  perfect;  an  adhesion  binds  them, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  each  other. 

3.  These  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes:  — 
incompressible  fluids^  or  fluids  properly  so  called, 
to  which  philosophers  sometimes  give  the  name  of 
liquids;  and  compressible  or  elastic  fluids.  Water  is 
the  type  of  the  former,  and  atmospheric  air  of  the 
latter. 


2  PRELIMINARIES. 

4.  Although  all  fluids,  as  well  as  all  bodies  in 
nature,  are  strictly  compressible  and  elastic,  yet  some 
are  so  slightly  so,  in  comparison  with  others,  and  the 
difference  in  this  respect  is  so  essential  in  the  expres- 
sion qf  the  laws  of  their  motions,  that  we  have  pre- 
served this  distinction. 


PART    FIRST. 

HYDRAULICS,  PROPERLY  SO  CALLED. 


5.  Water  in  motion  presents  itself  in  four  different 
-ways:  as  passing  out  of  a  reservoir;  or  flowing  in  a 
bed;  acting  as  a  motor;  or  in  a  passive  state,  raised 
bj  machines.     Hence  our  four  sections  of  hydraulics. 

Before  oommeDciiig  them,  let  as  fix  the  true  value  of  two 
quantities,  which  are  found  in  all  calculations  relating  to  this 
science — the  weight  of  water  and  the  intensity  of  gravity. 
These  quantities  are  variable,  but  almost  always  supposed  con- 
stant. What  follows  vdll  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  error  which 
may  result  from  this  supposition,  in  the  diflerent  cases  which 
will  be  treated  of. 

6.  When  water  is  entirely  pure,  and  is  taken  at  its  mtunmum 
density,  it  weighs  62.4491  lbs.  per  cubic  foot :  such  is  its  specific 
weight. 

It  may  vary  from  three  causes. 

The  most  powerful  is  the  temperature.  We  know  that  heat 
expands  all  bodies,  and  this  diminishes  their  density  or  specific 
weight.  From  the  most  accurate  experiments,  the  density  of 
pure  water,  at  diflerent  degrees  of  the  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit 
thermometers,  would  be  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 
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'      100 
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Weight  of 
Water. 
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Numeric  Ex- 
pranlon  of 
Orarlty. 


Below  4°  Centigrade  or  39°  Fahrenheit,  the  density,  instead 
of  continuing  to  increase,  diminishes ;  this  diminution,  at  first 
very  slow,  rapidly  progresses  towards  the  limit  of  congelation, 
and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  ice  is  only  58.078  lbs. 

The  effects  of  pressure  are  much  less  sensible.  Water  was,  for 
a  long  time,  considered  wholly  incompressible ;  but  experiments, 
lately  made,  have  shown  that,  under  very  heavy  loads,  it  is 
really  compressed,  although  but  a  very  small  quantity;  about 
0.000046  of  its  volume  under  the  weight  of  one  atmosphere; 
that  is,  under  a  pressure  represented  by  the  height  of  a  column 
of  mercury  in  a  barometer,  a  height  estimated  at  29.922  inches, 
and  which  is  equivalent  to  the  height  of  a  column  of  water 
about  33.793  feet ;  so  that  the  specific  weight  of  the  lower  part 
of  a  lake  328  feet  deep  would  be  220GJ  lbs.,  that  of  the  upper 
part  being  2205^  lbs. 

But  as,  in  common  practice,  we  shall  not  have  to  calculate 
upon  such  depths  or  heights  of  water,  we  may,  without  sensible 
error,  entirely  neglect  the  effects  of  pressure. 

What  proceeds  firom  saline  or  earthy  substances  contained  in 
the  waters  which  run  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  may  also,  in 
most  cases,  be  omitted,  the  specific  weight  of  the  water  of  rivers 
being  only  one  or  two  ten-thousandths  greater  than  that  of  dis- 
tilled water,  which  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  perfectly  pure 
water. 

Professor  Boisgaraud  found,  by  many  trials,  made  with  great 
care,  1000^.149  for  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the 
Garonne,  that  of  distilled  water  being  1000  kilogrammes  to  the 
metre,  or  62.449  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  Brisson  has  nearly 
an  equal  result  for  the  Seine. 

Moreover,  a  mass  of  water,  when  surrounded  by  air,  loses,  like 
all  other  bodies,  a  part  of  its  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  air 
whose  place  it  occupies;  and  this  loss,  which  is  seldom  below 

TTjWnr=.oooio.  "aay  be  even  y^^=  00018. 

Finally,  in  our  mean  temperatures,  and  according  to  different 
circumstances,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  will  be  only 
from  62.35  lbs.  to  62.39,  or  the  cubic  metre  from  998^4  to  999^ 
We  shall,  however,  in  this  treatise,  constantly  admit  1000^,  this 
value  rendering  the  conversion  of  cubic  metres  of  water  into 
kilogrammes,  and  vice  versa,  extremely  easy. 

7.  Experiments  made  with  extreme  care  at  the  observatory  of 
Paris,  gave  0-9934=39.128  inches,  or  3.2G06  feet,  for  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  this  length  being  reduced  to 
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the  level  of  the  sea.  Whence  we  conclude,  that  in  that  place,  a 
heavy  body  descends  4-9044  (=iX0.99384n«)=16.091  feet,  dur- 
ing the  first  second  of  its  fall.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
gravity  ceased  to  act  upon  it,  it  would  continue  to  descend,  but 
with  a  uniform  motion,  running  through  double  the  space,  or 
32.182  feet  per  second ;  this  number,  which  expresses  the  velocity 
impressed  by  gravity  in  the  unit  of  time,  represents,  for  Paris, 
the  intensity  of  that  accelerating  force ;  we  generally  designate 
that  intensity  or  velocity  by  g,  the  initial  letter  of  the  word 
gravity.  It  augments,  however,  with  the  latitude,  and  dimin- 
ishes with  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  generally 
we  have 

In  (bet    (  g=32«16954  (1—0.00284  cos  2^  (l—  — ), 

In  metre.  (  g=9-8051  (1—0.00284  COS  21)  f  1 J, 

/  being  the  latitude  of  the  place,  e  its  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  r  the  radius  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  in  that  place : 
{r=6366407-(l+0.00164co82/)}=20887510"(l+0.00164co8  2/) 

Thus,  at  Toulouse,  where  /=43°  36'  and  e=146-=470"  we 
have  ^=9-8032=32. 1633'*;  at  Montlouis,  where  7=42°  30^  and 
f =1G20"=5315'*  (the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  being  23'  2J* 
=24.72  inches)  (Journal  des  Mines,  tom.  23,  p.  318),  ^=^7977= 
32.1453". 

Notwithstanding  these  variations,  I  shall  constantly  take 
^=9-8808=32.1817;  but  I  shall  remark,  at  the  same  time,  and 
according  to  the  examples  we  have  just  seen,  that  the  results  of 
calculations  into  which  this  quantity  shall  enter,  may  be  in 
error,  even  for  France,  more  than  one-thousandth. 

8.  The  value  of  g  will  very  often  appear  under  two  forms,  of 
which  I  will  show  the  origin. 

According  to  the  first  principle  of  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  and 
of  uniformly  accelerated  motion  in  general,  the  velocities  acquired 
are  as  the  times  occupied  in  acquiring  them ;  so  that  if  v  is  the 
velocity  acquired  by  a  body  at  the  end  of  the  time  /,  g  being,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  the  velocity  acquired  in  1",  we  shall  have 

tj:  ^::^  :  l,orr=^^ 

According  to  the  second  principle,  the  spaces  passed  through. 
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or  the  heights  of  the  ffJls,  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times  occu- 
pied in  passing  through  them ;  then  if  k  is  the  height  through 
which  the  same  body  has  fidlen  in  the  time  t,^g  being  the  fall 
corresponding  to  I'',  we  shall  have 

»«• 

h:4g::<':(lXor*=-- 

2 

Taking  the  value  of  ^  in  this  latter  equation,  and  substituting 
it  in  the  first,  we  have 

v=s/2ghj  and  consequently  h= — . 
Since  ^=9-8088=32.182" 

>v/2^\/64.3G4"=8.0227 
and  ^.015536. 

Consequently,  r=8.0227  ^/h\  and  A=.015536  t?". 

We  call  V  the  velocity  due  to  the  height  A,  and  h  the  height  due  to 
the  velocity  v. 

The  Greek  letter  tt,  which  we  have  taken  above,  as  it  ex- 
presses the  ratio  of  the  circumferance  to  the  diameter  (3.1416),  it 
will  have  no  other  acceptation  in  this  work.  The  fourth  of  that 
quantity,  (.7854,)  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  circle  to  the  circum- 
scribed square,  presenting  itself  very  frequently  in  our  calcula- 
tions, we  shall  designate  by  n\ 


SECTION   FIRST. 

ON  THE  FLOWING    OF  WATER  CONTAINED 
IN    A    RESERVOIR. 


9.  The  reservoir  from  which  water  flows  may  be 
kept  constantly  full;  or  it  may  receive  no  additional 
water,  and  then  empty  itself;  the  opening  through 
which  it  flows,  instead  of  emitting  the  fluid  into  the 
atmosphere,  may  pour  it  into  a  second  reservoir,  more 
or  less  filled.  These  three  cases  give  place  to  the 
division  of  this  section  into  three  chapters. 


CHAPTER    FIRST. 

ON    THE    FLOWING,    WHEN    THE    RESERVOIR    IS    CON- 
STANTLY   FULL. 

10.  The  opening  through  which  the  water  flows  is  Deflniuonfl. 
made  in  the  bottom,  or  one  of  the  sides  of  the  reser- 
voir. In  the  latter  position,  (and  this  is  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence,)  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  basin 
may  be  kept  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  opening, 
which  is  then  surmounted,  and,  as  it  were,  bounded  by 
the  fluid  throughout  its  perimeter;  in  this  case,  it  takes 
more  particularly  the  name  of  orifice.     This  orifice  is 
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either  simply  made  in  a  thin  side,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
side  whose  thickness  is  not  half  of  the  smallest  dimen- 
sion of  the  opening;  or  it  is  supplied  with  an  ajutage^ 
or  short  tube,  sometimes  cylindrical^  more  often  coni- 
cal^ converging  towards  the  exterior  of  the  basin,  and 
rarely  diver gi?ig;  an  opening  made  in  a  very  thick 
side  would  evidently  be  equivalent  to  an  orifice  in  a 
thin  side,  with  an  ajutage.  The  surface  of  the  fluid 
may  also  be  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  opening;  this 
edge  is  then  as  if  it  were  not,  and  generally  it  does  not 
exist;  the  opening  is  no  longer  limited  on  the  upper 
part,  and  it  takes  the  name  of  weir.  The  laws  of 
flowing,  in  this  second  case,  as  they  present  peculiar 
circumstances,  will  be  the  object  of  a  special  article. 
The  third  case  is  intermediate  between  the  two  preced- 
ing, as  when  the  fluid  surface  is  kept  at  a  very  small 
elevation  above  the  orifice.  We  shall  precede  the  three 
articles,  whose  object  we  have  just  indicated,  by  an 
article,  in  which  we  shall  expose  the  general  principles 
of  flowing,  and  the  modifications  which  affect  it  from 
the  contraction  which  the  fluid  vein  experiences  in 
passing  through  the  different  openings  just  mentioned. 
The  vertical  distance  or  height  of  the  fluid  surface 
in  the  reservoir  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
orifice,  a  distance  sometimes  elliptically  designated  by 
the  simple  phrase  height  of  the  reservoir,  is  the  head 
of  water  on  the  orifice,  or  the  head  under  which  the 
flowing  takes  place. 
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ARTICLE     FIRST. 

General  principles  of  flowing  and  modificalions 
due  to  contraction, 

1.  Principles. 

11.     Let  X  be  a  vessel  kept  constantly  full  of  water    *"*^ 
up  to  AB.     If  on  the  horizontal  faces  CD  and  EF  are    Tornceiii. 

Fig.  I. 

made  the  orifices  M  and  N,  the  fluid  will  paBs  out  in 
the  form  of  vertical  jets,  which  will  rise  nearly  to  the 
level  AK  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir;  they  would 
quite  attain  that  level,  if  certain  causes,  to  be  investi- 
gated in  the  sequel,  opposed  no  obstacle. 

Now,  from  the  first  principles  of  dynamics,  in  order 
that  a  body  thrown  vertically  may  attain  a  certain 
height,  it  is  necessary  that  at  its  point  of  departure,  it  '  ^*^- 
receive  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have 
acquired  by  falling  freely  from  the  same  height.  Con- 
sequently, since  the  fluid  particles  which  paBs  from  the 
orifices  M  and  N  are  raised  to  the  respective  heights 
M  6  and  N  H  on  passing  out,  they  must  have  been 
impelled  with  velocities  due  to  those  heights,  which  are 
the  heights  of  the  surfisice  of  the  reservoir  above  the 
orifices.  In  like  manner,  if  on  a  vertical  &ce  FR  an 
opening  0  be  made,  we  shall  hereafter  see  (86)  that, 
according  to  the  respective  values  of  the  lines  OP  and 
PQ,  the  fluid  passes  out  at  0  with  a  velocity  due  to 
the  height  OK.  It  would  pass  out  with  a  velocity  due 
to  KR,  if  the  orifice  were  opened  on  the  bottom  RT  of 
the  vessel. 

It  will  always  be  thus  with  these  different  orifices, 
whatever  be  their  magnitude  compared  to  the  transverse 
section  of  the  vessel,  provided,  however,  that  the  fluid 
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surface,  preserving  a  constant  level,  remain  even  and 
tranquil;  a  condition  which  could  not  be  fulfilled,  if 
the  size  were  very  large,  the  water  flowing  out  produc- 
ing violent  commotion  in  the  vessel. 

Generally,  and  making  abstraction  of  every  obstacle 
or  all  cause  of  perturbation,  the  velocity  of  a  fluid,  at 
its  passage  through  an  orifice  made  in  the  side  of 
a  reservoir,  is  the  same  as  a  heavy  body  would 
acquire  in  falling  freely  from,  the  height  cotnprised 
between  the  level  of  the  fluid  surface  in  the  reservoir 
and  the  centre  of  that  orifice. 

This  theorem,  known  under  the  name  of  Toricelli's 
theorem,  was  established  and  published  by  that  cele- 
brated philosopher  in  1643,  as  a  consequence  of  the  laws 
of  the  fell  of  heavy  bodies;  laws  which  had  just  been 
discovered  by  his  master,  the  illustrious  Gralileo. 

If  we  designate  by  v  the  velocity  of  issue,  and  by  H 
the  height  or  head  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  it  will 

give  (8)  

i;=A/2g-H. 


General  12.  Wc  have  just  sccn  that  water  passing  from  the 
openings  M  and  N  did  not  quite  attain  the  level  of  the 
fluid  in  the  reservoir.  If  to  these  openings  we  adapted 
two  perfectly  equal  tubes,  the  water  would  rise  still 
less  high;  but  the  diminution  of  height  would  follow 
exactly  the  same  ratio.  For  example:  if  the  jet 
which  issues  from  the  tube  at  M  were  only  two  thirds 
of  MG,  that  which  would  pass  from  the  tube  at  N 
would  be  only  two  thirds  of  NH.  In  general,  let  n  be 
the  ratio  between  the  height  of  the  jet  and  that  of  the 
reservoir  for  a  tube  of  a  certain  form,  H  and  H'  two 
heights  of  the  reservoir,  and  v  and  v*  the  corresponding 
velocities,  we  shall  have 
«^=>v/2g-nH  and  t?'==>v/2^nH';  whence 
t?:i;'::>v/H:  A/ff; 
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that  is  to  say,  the  openings  being  of  the  same  form,  the 
velocities  are  always  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
heads. 

Experiments  made  by  Mariotte,  150  yean  ago,  and  repeated  a 
hundred  times  since,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  this  principle.  I  will 
here  give  the  results  of  some  of  them ;  this  will  fix  the  degree  of 
confidence  with  which  the  principle  may  be  received ;  other  de- 
tails from  the  series  of  experiments  which  furnished  these  will 
be  given  at  No.  25.  The  first  series  was  made  by  M.  Castel  and 
myself;  the  second,  by  Bossut ;  the  third  and  fourth,  by  Miche- 
lotti,  and  the  last,  by  MM.  Poncelet  and  Lesbros. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  the 
heads  were  varied  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  200  and  more,  and  the  sec- 
tions of  the  orifices  from  1  to 
500;  and  yet,  in  all,  the  veloci- 
ties followed  the  ratio  of  the 
square  roots  of  the  heads ;  the 
small  differences  which  are  seen, 
sometimes  in  excess,  sometimes 
deficient,  may  be  neglected; — 
small  errors  are  inevitable  in 
such  experiments.  Their  direct 
olgect  was  the  determination  of 
the  discharges ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  orifice  is  the  same, 
the  discharge  varies  only  with 
the  velocity,  that  it  is  exactly 
proportional  to  it,  and  that  the  series  of  ratios  of  one  is  also  the 
series  of  ratios  of  the  other. 
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7.1  In. 

5.248 

2.000 

2.000 

13.  The  genera]  principle  that  the  velocities  are  as 
the  square  roots  of  the  heads,  as  well  as  the  theorem 
of  Toricelli  for  cases  where  it  is  applicable,  extends  to 
jQuids  of  all  kinds;  to  mercnry,  oil,  and  even  aeriform 
fluids.  So  that  the  velocity  with  which  each  of  them 
passes  an  orifice,  is  independent  of  its  nature  and  of 
its  density;  it  depends  only  on  the  head;  experience 
proves  it. 
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Simple  reasoning,  also,  can  show  that  it  must  be 
BO.  Take  mercury,  for  example ;  the  particles  placed 
before  the  orifice,  and  on  which  it  is  necessary  to 
impress  a  certain  velocity,  are,  it  is  true,  fourteen 
times  more  dense  than  those  of  water,  and  therefore 
they  oppose  fourteen  times  as  much  resistance  to  mo- 
tion; but  as  the  mass  which  presses  and  which  produces 
the  velocity  of  passing  out,  (being  fourteen  times 
.  greater,)  exerts  a  motive  efibrt  fourteen  times  greater, 
there  is  a  compensation,  and  the  impressed  velocity 
remains  the  same. 
cne  of  fimiKn  14^  ^q  ^he  prcssuro  which  a  fluid  contained  in  a  ves- 
sel  exerts  by  its  weight  on  the  orifice  of  exit,  may  be 
added  a  foreign  pressure,  and  the  velocity  of  flowing  is 
augmented.  What  will  be  its  increase  and  its  definite 
value? 

Let  P  be  the  weight  of  body  which  produces  the 
pressure,  and  s  the  fluid  surfiu^  or  portion  of  the  fluid 
surface  on  which  it  immediately  acts,  namely,  that 
which  is  in  contact  with  it;  h  the  elevation  of  that  sur- 
fikce  above  the  orifice,  and  p  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vessel.  For  the  given 
body  substitute,  in  imagination,  a  column  of  that  fluid, 
which  would  have  s  for  its  base,  and  whose  height  h' 
would  be  such  that  the  weight  of  the  column  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  body;  we  should  thus  have  'P=psh' 
from  which  to  deduce  h' ;  substituting  thus  one  body 
for  another  of  equal  weight,  we  should  not  change  the 
pressure  experienced  by  the  particles  contained  in  the 
vessel.  Suppose,  further,  that  after  having  withdrawn 
the  body,  we  add  in  the  vessel  (whose  sides  we  may 
suppose  to  be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  height)  a 
quantity  of  the  same  fluid  as  that  already  contained, 
until  its  level  has  attained  the  summit  of  the  column; 
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according  to  the  laws  of  hydrostaticB,  all  the  mass  of 
the  fluid  added  would  only  produce  a  pressure  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  single  column;  so  that  the  particles 
situated  before  the  orifice  would  experience  a  pressure 
exactly  equal  to  what  they  first  experienced,  and  will 
always  tend  to  pass  out  with  the  same  velocity.  Now, 
in  the  new  state  of  things,  the  height  of  the  reservoir 
above  the  orifice,  the  height  generating  the  velocity  of 
exit,  is  evidently  A'+A,  and  consequently  this  velocity 
will  be 

Take,  for  example,  a  vessel  closed  on  all  sides  and  filled  with 
alcohol,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.8.37 ;  on  the  cover  is  a  circular 
opening  of  1^  inch  diameter,  in  which  is  a  piston  loaded  with 
18**- ;  the  orifice  of  exit  is  10  inches  beneath  that  opening.  To 
determine  the  velocity  with  which  the  alcohol  will  run  out.  We 
admit  that  the  friction  of  the  piston  on  the  edges  of  the  opening 
is  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  piston  itself. 

We  then  have  P=18—=1.125»*'-;  a=.7854X(1.25)*=1.227"''-- 
=.0085^-«-;  jD=.837X62.429  =  52.271"--  and  ^=10^=.833'^: 
fi>ry,theeqiiationP=jg5yorl.l25=:=52.27lX.0085y,give82.5329^. 
Thus  the  alcohol  will  issue  with  a  velocity  of  A^*^g[2,^'6*Jfih{-MZ) 
==A/W.364X3.365y=14.718'». 

If  the  vessel  were  not  kept  constantly  full,  this  velocity  would 
gradually  diminish,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
following  chapter. 

15.  After  having  given  the  expression  of  the  veloci-  Theoretic 
ty  with  which  any  fluid  issues  from  an  orifice,  we  pass  ^^^"^^' 
to  the  use  made  of  it  in  determining  the  discharge. 

We  call  the  discharge  of  an  orifice,  the  volume  of 
fluid  which  runs  out  of  it  in  the  unit  of  time,  the 
second. 

If  the  mean  velocity  of  all  the  fluid  particles  were 
that  due  to  the  whole  head,  H,  this  velocity,  which  is 
then  called  theoretic  velocity,  would  be  A/2gR]  if,  at 
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the  same  time,  the  particles  passed  out  from  all  points 
of  the  orifice,  and  in  parallel  lines,  it  is  evident  that 
the  volume  of  water  running  out  in  one  second  would 
be  equal  to  the  volume  of  a  prism  which  had  the  orifice 
for  a  base,  and  that  velocity  for  its  height;  it  would  be, 
calling  S  the  area  or  section  of  the  orifice, 

This  is  the  theoretic  discharge, 
^•^  16.  But  the  actual  discharge  is  always  less. 

To  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  things,  let 
us  consider  the  fluid  vein  a  little  after  its  passage  from 
the  orifice,  and  let  us  cut  it  by  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  its  direction.  It  is  manifest  that  the  discharge  will 
be  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  section  by  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  lines,  at  the  instant  of  their  crossing  the 
section :  if  this  section  were  equal  to  that  of  the  orifice, 
and  if  this  velocity  be  equal  to  that  due  to  the  head, 
the  actual  discharge  would  be  equal  to  the  theoretic 
discharge.  But  it  happens,  either  that  the  section  of 
the  vein  is  sensibly  smaller  than  that  of  the  orifice,  as 
in  flowing  through  orifices  in  a  thin  side;  or  that  the 
velocity  at  the  section  is  sensibly  less  than  that  due  to 
the  head,  as  in  cylindrical  tubes;  or  even  that  there  is 
a  diminution  both  in  the  section  and  in  the  velocity,  as 
in  certain  conical  tubes.  So  that  the  actual  discharge 
will,  in  all  these  difierent  cases,  be  less  than  the  theo- 
retic; and  in  order  to  reduce  the  theoretic  to  the  actual, 
it  must  be  multiplied  by  a  fraction.  If  m  represent 
that  fraction,  and  Q  the  actual  discharge,  we  shall 
have 
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Designating  by  Q'  the  volume  of  water  flowing  in 
any  time  T,  we  should  also  have 


Q^=m  ST  A/2p[. 

Whether  the  diminution  in  the  discharge  proceed  from 
a  diminution  in  the  section  of  the  vein,  or  from  a  di- 
minution in  the  velocity,  it  is  always  a  consequence  of 
the  contraction  which  the  vein  experiences  on  passing 
through  the  orifice ;  thus  the  multiplier  m,  or  coeffi- 
cient of  reduction  of  the  theoretic  discharge  to  the 
actual  discharge^  is  commonly  called  the  coefficient  of 
the  contraction  of  the  fluid  vein^  or  simply,  coefficient 
of  contraction.  Its  determination  is  one  of  very  great 
importance :  on  its  accuracy  depends  that  of  the  results 
obtained  when  the  formula  for  the  flow  of  fluids  is  ap- 
plied to  practice;  it  has  also  been  the  great  object  of 
the  experimental  researches  of  hydraulicians.  We  will 
make  known  the  results  to  which  they  have  arrived, 
after  making  some  preliminary  observations. 

2.  On  Contraction  and  its  Effects. 

17.  Take  a  transparent  vessel,  let  water  flow  through  cmu* 
an  orifice  in  its  side,  and  make  the  motion  of  the  parti-  contracuon. 
clea  of  the  fluid  visible  by  mixing  with  them  small 
substances  of  a  specific  gravity  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  water,  such  as  saw-dust  of  certain  kinds  of  wood; 
or,  better  still,  by  introducing  light  chemical  precipi- 
tates, such,  for  example,  as  take  place  when  drops  of 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  poured  into  water 
slightly  salted;  at  a  small  distance  from  the  orifice,  say 
from  1  inch  to  1\  inch  for  an  orifice  of  J  inch  diameter, 
the  fluid  particles  directed  from  all  parts  towards  the 
orifice  are  seen  to  describe  curved  lines,  and  to  termi- 
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nate  bj  passing  towards  the  orifice  with  a  very  accele- 
rated motion,  as  towards  a  centre  of  attraction. 

The  convergence  of  the  directions  which  they  take 
in  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  on  the  instant  of  their 
arrival  at  the  orifice,  still  continues  for  a  little  distance 
after  they  have  passed  through  it;  so  that  the  fluid 
vein,  at  its  passage  from  the  orifice,  is  gradually  con- 
tracted up  to  a  point  where  its  particles,  by  the  effect 
of  their  reciprocal  action,  and  of  the  motions  impressed 
upon  them,  take  a  parallel  direction,  or  other  directions. 
The  vein  thus  forms  a  kind  of  truncated  pyramid  or 
cone,  whose  greater  base  is  the  orifice,  and  whose 
smaller  is  the  fluid  section  at  the  point  of  greatest 
contraction — a  section  which  is  often  called  the  section 
of  the  contracted  vein.  This  figure,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  contraction,  are  thus  a  consequence  of  the 
convergence  of  the  lines,  when  they  arrive  at  the 
orifice,  or  of  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of  some  in 
respect  to  others. 
Nature  \^    Whcu  the  orificc  is  in  a  thin  side,  the  contrac- 

of  ' 

itsefltects.  tion  takes  place  below  the  plane  of  that  orifice;  it  is 
exterior;  it  is  seen;  its  dimensions  can  be  measured, 
and  they  have  actually  been  measured.  We  shall  soon 
tell  what  has  been  done  in  this  respect;  we  shall  here 
simply  remark,  that  in  circular  orifices,  beyond  the 
section  of  the  greatest  contraction  and  up  to  a  certain 
distance,  the  vein  continues  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
of  which  that  section  would  be  the  base,  and  with  a 
velocity  nearly  that  due  to  the  height  of  the  reservoir. 
The  discharge,  then,  will  be  the  product  of  that  section 
by  that  velocity;  so  that  the  contraction  will  be  limited 
to  reducing  the  section  which  is  to  enter  into  the 
expression  of  the  discharge.  The  flowing  takes  place 
as  if,  for  the  real  orifice,  another  had  been  substituted, 
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of  a  diameter  eqoal  to  that  of  the  contracted  section, 
and  as  if  there  had  been  no  contraction. 

19.  If  to  the  orifice  AB,  a  cylindrical  tube  ABCD 
be  fitted,  the  fluid  lines  will  arrive  at  AB  converging, 
and  consequently  the  fluid  will  be  contracted  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tube.  Experiments,  to  be  given  here- 
after (44),  will  indicate  that  the  contraction  there  is 
equal  to  that  which  takes  place  in  orifices  with  thin 
sides;  it  would  be  only  interior  in  relation  to  the  mouth 
of  the  outlet.  Moreover,  beyond  the  contracted  sec- 
tion, the  attraction  of  the  sides  of  the  tube  occasions  a 
dilation  of  the  vein;  the  threads  are  carried  against  the 
sides,  they  follow  the  sides,  and  pass  out  parallel  to 
each  other  and  to  the  axis  of  the  tube ;  so  that  the 
section  of  the  vein  at  its  exit  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  orifice,  but  the  velocity  is  not  that  due  to  the  head 
of  the  reservoir.  If  the  flowing  were  produced  only 
by  the  simple  pressure  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  res- 
ervoir, probably  the  velocity,  at  the  section  of  greatest 
contraction,  would  be  that  due  to  the  head;  then  it 
would  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  vein  dilates,  in 
virtue  of  the  law  or  axiom  of  hydraulics,  when  an 
incompressible  fluid  in  motion  forms  a  continuous 
masSj  the  velocity,  at  its  different  sections,  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  section;  the  diminu- 
tion would  cease  when,  the  vein  having  attained  the 
sides,  its  section  would  become  equal  to  that  of  the 
orifice.  Since  m  is  the  ratio  of  the  section  of  greatest 
contraction  to  that  of  the  orifice,  the  velocity  along  the 
sides,  and  consequently  at  the  exit,  would  be  m/^"ji/^ti', 
and  for  the  discharge,  we  should  have  Sxwi\/2^H. 

In  orifices  in  a  thin  side,  it  was  ttiSXa/^S'U  ;  thus 
the  discharge  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases;  the  only 
difierence  is,  that  in  the  latter,  the  diminution  would 
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have  affected  the  fector  S,  and  in  the  tubes,  it  would 
have  fallen  on  the  factor  A/2gR ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
velocity.  But  the  attractive  action  of  the  sides  changes 
this  state  of  things ;  not  only  does  it  cause  the  lines  to 
deviate  from  their  direction,  but  it  also  increases  their 
velocity ;  so  that  the  velocity  of  exit  is  greater  than 
mA/2gH]  it  will  be  m'/^2gH.,  m'  being  a  fraction 
greater  than  m;  and  the  discharge  will  become  Sxm' 
^2gR. 

We  see  by  this,  that  in  cylindrical  tubes  and  in  aju- 
tages generally,  the  effect  of  contraction  is  involved  in 
that  of  the  attraction  of  the  sides.  Without  being  able 
to  assign  what  belongs  to  the  first  alone,  we  will  remark, 
that  for  every  interior  contraction,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  velocity,  and  every  exterior  con- 
traction produces  a  diminution  of  section. 
FormoftheTcin,     20.  Let  US  examine  the  form  which  contraction  gives 

tlie  orlflce  being  in«-i*  n  *  n  mi/* 

circular,  to  the  fluid  vcm  passing  from  an  orifice.  Take  first 
the  most  simple  case,  that  of  a  circular  orifice  in  a  thin 
and  plane  side. 

The  direction  as  well  as  the  velocity  of  the  particles 
at  the  different  points  of  the  orifice  being  symmetrical, 
the  contracted  vein  must  also  have  a  symmetrical  form, 
and  consequently  be  a  solid  of  revolution,  a  conoid.  It 
is  so  in  fact,  and  observations  about  to  be  reported,  give 
it  the  form  represented  by  A  B  b  a  (Fig.  4).  Beyond 
a  b,  the  contraction  ceases,  and  the  vein  continues  under 
a  form  sensibly  cylindrical  for  a  certain  length,  and 
until  it  becomes  entirely  deformed,  from  the  resistance 
of  the  air  and  other  causes. 

In  the  first  part  of  that  length,  it  is  full,  clear,  some- 
times like  a  bar  of  the  most  beautiful  crystal ;  then  it 
becomes  disturbed,  and,  examined  in  a  strong  light,  it 
presents  a  series  of  swellings  and  contractions.     From 
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the  very  ingenious  experiments  of  M.  Sayart,  the 
appearance  of  continuitj  of  the  disturbed  part  is  only 
an  optical  illusion,  arising  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
motions ;  this  part  consists  of  a  series  of  distinct  drops, 
alternately  large  and  small,  leaving  between  each  other 
a  space  eight  or  ten  times  greater  than  their  mean  diam- 
eter, the  form  of  which,  oscillating  round  that  of  a 
sphere,  is  alternately  an  elongated  and  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid. 

The  same  philosopher  observed,  that  the  length  of  the  clear 
part,  as  well  as  that  of  the  swellings  in  the  disturbed  part, 
increased  proportionally  to  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  and  the 
head ;  for  the  clear  part,  it  was  nearly  380  d  \/A  in  metres,  or 
209  d  >v/A  in  feet.  The  formation  of  drops,  that  is  to  say,  their 
detachment  from  the  clear  part,  is  not,  even  in  descending  jets,  an 
eflbct  of  the  acceleration  of  velocity  due  to  gravity ;  for  it  takes 
place  equally  in  jets  thrown  upwards.  It  appeared  to  Savart  to 
be  an  immediate  effect  of  the  oscillation,  which  occurred  in  the  . 
fluid  of  the  reservoir,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  particles  of  the 
jet,  being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  pressed  at  their 
exit  from  the  orifice,  moved  with  a  velocity  alternately  greater  and 
less.  I  have  discovered  such  alternations  in  most  of  the  motions 
of  fluids  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  observe ;  I  have  seen  them 
also,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  during  my  experiments  upon  the 
resistance  which  the  air  experiences  in  conduit  pipes;  I  have 
seen  the  air  advance  irregularly  and  as  hy  undulations ;  the  waves, 
as  they  spread,  would  accelerate  and  retard  the  velocity  periodi- 
caUy.» 

M.  Savart  also  showed  the  very  singular  influence  of  the  waves 
of  sound  on  the  liquid  veins ;  for  example,  if  the  disturbed  part 
be  received  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  there  is  heard  a  sound  due 
to  the  impulse  of  successive  drops ;  if  then  a  note  be  produced 
on  a  violin  in  unison  with  this  sound,  the  clear  part  of  the  jet  is 
immediately  seen  to  become  shortened,  and  sometimes  even  to 
disappear  entirely ;  the  swellings  of  the  troubled  part  become 
bigger  and  shorter,  and  the  space  which  separates  them  i^  greater. 

*  A.iuiaLi  det  Mlnef,  torn.  HI.,  p.  401 .    1828. 
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I  refer  to  the  paper  of  the  author  (*)  for  other  efiects  of  sonorous 
undulations  on  fluid  veins ;  I  confine  myself  here  to  remarking, 
that  these  undulations  have  no  influence  on  the  discharge. 

^^Tf  th^"  ^^'  ^^  return  to  the  commencement  of  the  jet,  to  the 
contnctedvein.  contracted  vcln  properly  so  called,  the  conoid  AB  b  a. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  its  respective  di- 
mensions, and  particularly  the  ratio  between  the  diame- 
ters of  the  two  bases,  by  direct  measurements.  Newton, 
who  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  contraction  and  its 
effects  on  the  discharge,  and  first  attempted  such  an  ad- 
measurement ;  he  concluded  that  the  ratio  of  the  section 
of  the  orifice  to  the  contracted  section  was  that  of  \/2  to 
1 ;  and  consequently,  that  of  the  diameter  was  as  1  to 
0.841 ;  but  we  believe  that  theoretical  considerations, 
rather  than  a  physical  measurement,  led  him  to  adopt 
that  result.  Since  then,  several  philosophers  have  made 
like  measurements;  thus  AB  being  1,  Poleny  found 
for  ab  0.79;  Borda,  0.804;  Michelotti,  0.792;  Bos- 
sut,  from  .812  to  .817;  Eytelwein,  .80;  Venturi,  .798; 
finally,  Bmnaci,  .78.  Nearly  all  these  numbers,  whose 
mean  term  is  .80,  are  very  probably  a  little  too  large; 
they  were  found  by  measurements  taken  with  callipers; 
if  closed  too  much,  the  points  were  thrust  into  the 
body  of  the  stream  and  the  disturbance  indicated  it; 
but  if  too  much  open,  the  eye  could  not  exactly  appre- 
ciate how  much  it  was  so;  hence  an  error  in  excess 
might  be  made,  but  not  one  in  deficiency. 

Michelotti  the  younger,  took  up  this  question,  which 
had  already  been  treated  by  his  father.  Large  jets 
obtained  under  great  heads,  gave  him  the  following 
results : — 


•  De  la  conBtitatlon  des  Tcbies  llqnidcs  lanc^  par  des  orlflccfl  circalalrcfl  en  mince 
pan>ltI»rM.FeUx8ayart.    183S. 
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Hpad  aboTe 

tbe  ortflce, 

In  fe«t. 


6.890 
12.008 

7.349 
12.502 
22.179 


DlAIIBTRR 

IX   IKCIIBA. 

RaUobe- 

At  the  ort- 

At the  con- 

tweenDiam- 

flce. 

traction. 

6.394 

5.047 

0.790 

6.394 

5.039 

0,788 

3.197 

2.511 

0.786 

3.197 

2.504 

0.783 

3.197 

2.413 

0.755 

]    Distance 
from  orifice 
to  contrac- 
tion, in  Jnc«. 

Hatlo  of  the 
distance  to 
the  contract- 
ed diameter. 

2.520 

0.501 

2.520 

0.500 

1.260 

0.500 

1.210 

0.492 

1.181 

0.497 

Abstracting  the  last  number  0.755,  which  is  entirely 
anomalous,  the  mean  ratio  between  the  two  diameters  is 
0.787.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  may  be 
adopted,  but  only  as  a  mean  term ;  for,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  (26,)  this  ratio  experiences  variations,  slight,  to  be 
sure,  which  depend  upon  the  heads  and  the  diameters 
of  the  orifices.  The  length  of  the  contracted  vein  should 
be  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  smallest  section,  or 
0.89  of  the  diameter  of  the  orifice.  According  to  these 
experiments,  the  three  principal  dimensions,  AB,  a  b 
and  CD,  of  the  contracted  vein,  would  be  respectively 
as  the  numbers  100,  79  and  39. 

Eytelwein,  chiefly  increasing  the  last  dimension,  one 
very  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy,  takes  the 
numbers  10,  8  and  5;  this  ratio  is  quite  generally 
admitted.  As  to  the  curves  Aa  and  Bb,  Michelotti 
refers  them  to  a  cycloid.  In  conclusion,  the  form  of 
the  fluid  vein,  at  its  passage  from  a  circular  orifice,  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  bell-shaped  end  of  a  hunting 
horn. 

22.  The  ratio  between  the  diameters  being  0.787,  ftmnupon 
that  between  the  sections  will  be  the  square  of  0.787,  ****  ^^*^^'**^ 
or  0.619 ;  thus,  if  s  is  the  section  of  the  contracted  vein 
and  S  that  of  the  orifice,  we  shall  have  ^=0.619  S. 
From  the  explanations  made,  (16  and  18,)  the  dis- 
charge will  be  SA/2gS,  or  0.619  S  js/2ga.  So  that 
m,  or  the  coefficient  of  contraction  given  by  physical 
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measurements  of  the  vein,  will  be  at  a  mean  0.619 ; 
and  the  measurements  of  the  discharge  indicate  nearly 
the  same  (25). 

If  the  yeloNcity  due  to  the  head  of  the  reservoir  were  really  the 
velocity  at  the  passage  of  the  contracted  section,  and  the  flowing 
were  produced  through  a  tube  which  had  exactly  the  form  of  the 
contracted  vein,  by  introducing  into  the  expression  of  the  dis- 
charge, the  exterior  orifice  of  that  tube  or  s,  the  calculated  dis- 
charge would  be  equal  to  the  real  discharge,  and  the  coefficient 
for  reducing  one  to  the  other  would  be  1 .  Michelotti,  in  one  of  his 
experiments,  by  employing  a  cycloidal  tube,  found  it  0.984 ;  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  have  come  up  to  1,  if  the  sides  of  the 
tube  had  been  more  exactly  bent  to  the  curvature  of  the  fluid 
vein ;  and  if  the  resistance  of  the  sides,  as  well  as  that  of  the  air, 
had  not  slightly  retarded  the  motion. 

withp^ionai      23.  Orifices,  whose  perimeter  is  a  polygon,  or  any 
oriflces.     figure  Other  than  a  circle,  do  not  present  a  form  so  sim- 
ple, or  leading  to  the  same  consequences. 

The  different  parts  of  the  orifices  not  being  symmet- 
rical, the  fluid  vein  does  not  preserve  the  form  which  it 
had  on  coming  out,  and  it  changes  from  it  continually 
as  it  removes  from  it.  At  its  exit,  the  faces  correspond- 
ing to  the  rectilinear  sides  of  the  orifice  become  more 
and  more  concave;  the  edges  corresponding  to  the 
rig.  5ui.  angieg  become  truncated  and  terminate  by  disappearing. 
Thus  Poncelet  and  Lesbros,  having  drawn,  by  aid  of 
very  exact  means,  the  form  of  a  vein  which  passed  from 
a  square  orifice  ACEG,  whose  sides  were  7J  inches 
under  a  head  of  5^  feet,  had,  at  the  distance  of  5.9 
inches  from  the  orifice,  the  section  ace  g;  and  at  11.81 
inches,  the  section  &'  ef /'  A'.* 

*  Experiences  hydrAuliques  sur  les  lols  de  r^coulemont  doa  eaiut  4  traverse  Ics 
orifices  rectangalalres  vertlceaux  et  k  grandes  dimensions,  par  M.  M.  Poncelet  et  Les- 
bros, Capltalnes  du  g6nie-18».    Pag.  120  ct  solvantes. 
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This  last,  one  of  the  nine  sections  observed,  was  the 
smallest ;  its  area  was  to  that  of  the  orifice  in  the  ratio 
of  0.562  to  1,  whilst  that  of  the  actual  discharge  to 
the  tWoretic  discharge  was  found  to  be  0.605;  they 
would  have  been  equal,  if  the  velocity  of  that  smallest 
section  had  been  due  to  the  head  of  the  reservoir. 

24.  Although  the  fluid  particles  at  V  d  cf ,  &c.,  on 
this  section,  are  those  which  came  out  at  the  points 
BCD,  &c.,  of  the  orifice,  and  in  removing  from  the  res- 
ervoir have  tflways  remained  on  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  vein  with  the  planes  passing  through  its  axis  and 
those  points  respectively,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
the  section  U  d  /'  K  is  a  kind  of  square,  the  vertex  of 
whose  angles  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  sides  of 
the  square  of  the  orifice ;  and  that  the  vein  appears  to 
have  made  an  eighth  of  a  revolution  around  its  axis. 

A  phenomenon  of  this  nature  is  produced  on  all  the 
veins  which  come  out  of  an  orifice  not  circular ;  it  is 
called  the  reversing  of  the  vein.  It  is  accompanied 
by  very  remarkable  circumstances,  which  I  will  state  in 
referring  to  the  results  of  onq  of  the  numerous  experi- 
ments of  Bidone  on  this  subject.'^ 

The  orifice  was  a  regular  pentagon  A  of  0.551  inches  each  side, 
made  in  a  thih  vertical  plate  of  copper ;  (the  figure  representing  Fig.  8. 
it,  with  its  accessories,  is  one  quarter  of  the  natural  size) ;  the 
flowing  took  place  under  a  head  of  6.463  feet.  At  the  distance 
of  0.472  inches,  the  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  yein 
was  a  quite  regular  decagon.  At  1.181  inches  was  the  greatest 
contraction  or  first  knot.  Beyond,  the  vein  entirely  changed  its 
form ;  it  presented  fiye  fluid  plates,  disposed  symmetrically  around 
the  axis,  as  is  seen  in  the  section  B,  made  3.74  inches  firom  the 
orifice ;  the  planes  of  the  blades  passed  through  the  centres  of 
the  sides  of  the  orifice.    Their  breadth  continued  to  increase  up 

*  EzpArlcnces  rar  la  form«  et  la  dhcctlon  dea  velnes  et  courants  d*eaii  lancte 
par  divenes  oTertoret,  de  Oeorga  Bidone.   Tarin,  1829. 
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to  the  belly  of  the  vein  represented  at  C.  Then  it  diminished, 
and  the  blades  united  anew  in  a  second  knot,  at  2  feet  10  inches 
from  the  orifice.    Beyond,  the  yein  was  twisted  and  irregular. 

For  the  rectilinear  pentagon  of  the  orifice,  were  successively 
substituted  pentagons  with  convex  and  concave  sides,  sides  pre- 
senting salient  and  re-entering  angles  like  the  star  D,  and  the 
vein  always  preserves  the  same  form,  the  same  ^y^  blades. 

With  orifices  of  6  and  8  sides,  we  had  6  and  8  blades ;  and  the 
reversing  of  the  vein  was  a  12th  and  16th  of  the  circumference. 
When  the  opening  was  a  rectangle,  narrow  and  very  long  in  the 
horizontal  direction,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  vein  consisted  only 
of  a  broad  vertical  blade ;  the  reversing  seemed  complete. 

Often,  beyond  the  second  knot,  the  vein  dilates  again  and  di- 
vides a  second  time  into  the  same  number  of  blades  ;  but  their 
plane  does  not  correspond  to  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the 
orifice,  but  to  the  vertex  of  the  angles ;  that  is  to  say,  the  vein  is 
again  turned  an  equal  quantity ;  or  rather  it  returns  to  its  place. 
The  blades  increase  in  breadth  up  to  the  second  belly  and  dimin- 
ish again  to  form  a  third  knot,  beyond  which  sometimes  there  is 
still  a  new  dilation,  a  third  belly  and  a  fourth  knot.  Eytelwein 
produced  similar  series  of  knots  and  swells  with  orifices  of 
difierent  forms ;  he  represented  them  in  his  German  transla- 
tion of  Sperimenti  idraulici  of  Michelotti,  p.  19  et  pi.  iv. — 
1808. 

There  are  also  hollow  veins,  ka. ;  but  the  ezaminadon  of  all 
these  forms,  as  well  as  of  the  causes  which  may  produce  them, 
do  not  come  in  the  province  of  this  treatise ;  and  I  refer  to  the 
very  interesting  paper  of  Bidone  for  these  particulars.  I  limit 
myself  to  the  following  observations.  The  first  and  principal 
cause  of  the  forms  and  reversing  of  the  veins  is  the  oblique  direc- 
tion with  which  the  different  fluid  lines  arrive  at  the  orifice  of 
exit,  a  direction  which  has  a  tendency  to  continue  beyond.  The 
action  of  these  lines  on  the  form  is  stronger  and  more  influential, 
the  more  acute  the  angles  from  which  they  issue ;  those  from  the 
acute  angles  compress  the  vein  in  some  sort  more  strongly  than 
the  rest,  and  consequently,  the  blades  are  formed  on  the  parts 
intermediate  to  those  where  they  exert  their  action.  Then  the 
resistance  of  the  air  and  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles 
contribute  to  shrink  up  the  blades  and  to  the  formation  of  the 
second  knot. 
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'  The  obliqiiity  of  the  fluid  linet,  in  mpeot  to  each  other,  on 
their  arriTai  at  and  paesage  through  the  orifice,  also  prodnced  an 
eflect  which  I  oaght  to  mention.  As  long  as  the  obliquity  is 
equal  on  all  parts,  the  axis  of  the  tcLq,  which  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  filets,  remains  per- 
pendiouhir  to  the  plane  of  the  orifice ;  bat  if  the  obliquity  is  de^ 
strojed  on  one  of  the  sides,  for  example,  by  the  aid  of  a  board 
tangent  to  the  side,  and  which  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  res- 
ervoir, perpendicular  to  the  plane,  the  oblique  impulse  of  the 
lines  which  arrive  on  the  other  sides,  not  being  counterbalanced 
on  that  side,  will  carry  the  vein  over,  and  its  axis  will  no  longer 
be  that  of  the  orifice. 


ARTICLE    SECOND. 
On  flowing  through    Orifices. 

We  have  distingaished  foar  kinds  of  orifices ;  those 
in  a  thin  side,  cylindrical  tubes,  conical  converging  and 
conical  diverging  tabes.  Let  us  examine  the  principal 
circumstances  of  the  motion  through  each  of  them,  par- 
ticularly in  what  concerns  their  discharge. 

1.  Orifices  in  a  thin  Partition. 

25.  We  come  to  the  direct  determination  of  the 
coefficient  of  reduction,  from  the  theoretic  to  the  actual 
discharge. 

We  vfill  measure  with  care  the  volume  of  water 
passing  from  a  given  orifice,  under  a  constant  head,  and 
during  a  certain  time ;  and  we  shall  derive  from  it  the 
product  of  the  flow  in  one  second  or  the  actual  dis- 
charge; we  will  divide  it  by  the  theoretic  discharge 
corresponding  to  that  orifice  and  to  that  head,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  coefficient  sought. 


DatannliiAtKm 

of  the 

ooefBdent 

of 
contnotloB. 
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Many  hydraulicianfl  have  applied  themselves  to  this 
investigation ;  I  give,  in  the  following  table,  the  prin- 
cipal results  obtained  up  to  the  present  time;  those 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  or  which  were  generally  admitted. 


CIBCULAB    ORIFICES.          [ 

SQUARE    ORIFICES.           | 

Obeerven. 

Diam- 
eter, in 
lnc8. 

Head, 
in  ft 

CoeflU-' 
clent.1 

Obeervers. 

Side  of 
square 
Inlncfl. 

Head, 
Inft 

Coeffi- 
cient.   1 

Mariotti, 

0.268 

5.873 

0.692 

Castel, 

0.394 

0.164 

0.655 

Do. 

0.268 

25.920 

0.692 

BOBSUt, 

1.063 

12.500 

0.616  . 

Castel, 

0.394 

2.133 

0.673 

Michelotti, 

1.063 

12.500 

0.607 

Do! 

0.394 

1.017 

0.654 

Do. 

1.063 

22.409 

0.606 

Do. 

0.590 

0.453 

0.632 

Bossut, 

2.126 

12.500 

0.618 

Do. 

0.690 

0.984 

0.617 

Michelotti, 

2.126 

7.349 

0.603 

Eytelwein, 

1.027 

2.372 

0.618 

Do. 

2.126 

12.566 

0.603 

Bossut, 

1.067 

4.265 

0.619 

Do. 

2.126 

22.245 

0.602 

Michelotti, 

1.067 

7.317 

0.618 

Do. 

3.228 

7.415 

0.616 

Castel, 

1.181 

0.223 

0.629 

Do. 

3.189 

12.566 

0.619 

Venturi, 

B0B«Ut, 

Michelotti, 

1.614 
2.126 
2.126 

2.887 

12.500 

7.218 

0.622 
0.618 
0.607 

Do. 

3.189122.376 

0.616 

BfiCTAirocLjut  OsiriCES  (Bidone). 

Do. 
Do. 

3  189 

7.349 
12.500 

0.613 
0.612 

3.189 

Rkctamgls.        I             1               1 

Do. 

3.189 

22.179 

0.597? 

.Head, 

CocflL  1 

Do. 
Do. 

6.378 
6.378 

6.923 
12.008 

0.619 
0.619 

Height  in 
inches. 

Base 
in  incs. 

In  incs. 

cleni.   1 

i 

0.362 

0.728 

13 

0.620  ' 

0.362 

1.457 

13 

0.620  1 

0.362 

2.909 

13 

0.621 
0.626 

0.362 

5.818 

13 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  these  experiments,  as  well  for  the 
great  size  of  the  jets  as  for  the  greatness  of  the  head,  are  those 
which  Michelotti  executed  in  1764,  at  the  fine  hydraulic  establish- 
ment constructed  for  that  purpose  at  about  two  miles  from  Turin ; 
the  reservoir  consisted  of  a  tower  twenty-six  feet  three  inches 
high,  whose  interior,  which  is  a  square  of  3.182  feet  per  side, 
receives  through  a  canal  the  waters  of  the  Doire.  On  one  of  the 
&OQS  were  fitted,  at  the  different  heights,  the  orifices  or  tubes 
which  were  thought  proper ;  arrangements  were  made  to  receive 
them,  and  on  the  ground,  which  is  at  the  base,  were  several  meas- 
uring basins.*  These  experiments  were  repeated  in  1784  by 
Michelotti  the  younger,  and  they  are  the  last  introduced  into  the 


•  Speilmentl  idranUci,  etc,  de  F.  D.  HichelottL   Tnzlno,  1767  et  1771. 
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table.  I  riiall  remark,  on  this  subject,  that  the  coefficients  ob- 
tained with  the  great  orifices  were  larger  than  the  rest,  and  that, 
contrary  to  the  rule  deduced  from  the  observations  collectiyely ; 
some  peculiar  circumstances  must  have  produced  this  anomaly. 
The  results  given  by  Bossut  are  generally  greater  than  those  of 
Michelotti,  and  seem  to  be  erroneous  by  excess. 

As  to  the  experiments  which  M.  Castel  and  myself  made  at 
Toulouse,  notwithstanding  all  our  pains  bestowed  upon  them, 
the  smallness  of  the  orifices  does  not  permit  ns  to  vouch  for  the 
determined  coefficients  to  within  hundredths.  We  were  princi- 
pally engaged  with  the  orifice  of  0"01 =0.304  inch,  as  being,  in 
some  respects,  the  point  of  departure  in  the  distribution  of  water 
made  according  to  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

26.  The  experiments  just  reported  and  those  made  Experiments 
by  other  authors,  by  M.  Hachette  in  particular,  have  ^^  ^Leexn 
shown  that  the  coefficient  of  contraction  is  generally        "»** 
greater  for  small  orifices  and  small  heads;  but  they 
furnished  only  vague  and  almost  contradictory  notions 
in  this  respect.     It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
deduce  from  them  the  series  of  coefficients  from  great 
orifices  to  the  smallest  and  from  great  heads  to  the 
smallest ;  this  deficiency  has  recently  been  supplied  by 
MM.  Poncelet  and  Lesbros.     They  made,  in  1826  and 
1827,  at  Metz,  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  very  great 
scale,  and  with  care  and  means  which  had  not  before 
been  employed. 

They  appear  to  me  to  have  nearly  solved  the  great  and 
useful  problem  of  the  contractio.n  of  the  vein  in  a  thin 
partition,  perhaps  as  nearly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
admits ;  and  in  a  manner,  if  not  entirely  theoretical,  at 
least,  very  suitable  to  applications.* 

In  these  experiments,  the  orifices  were  rectangular,  and  all  of 
0"2» 7.874  inches  base;    the  heights  were  successively  7.874 

*  Experiences  hydraalianet,  etc. 
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inches,  3.937  inches,  1.9G8  inches,  1.18  inches,  0.787  inch, 
0.394  inch ;  the  heads  yaried  from  0.394  inch  to  5.577  feet. 
For  each  of  these  orifices,  the  discharge  was  measured,  with  sev- 
eral repetitions,  under  seven  or  ten  heads,  of  which  the  two 
extremes  were  taken,  the  one  nearly  as  small  and  the  other  as 
large  as  the  apparatus  allowed;  and  the  corresponding  coeffi- 
cients were  calculated. 

Taking,  then,  the  heads  for  abscissas  and  their  coefficients  for 
ordinates,  the  curve  relating  to  that  orifice  was  traced ;  and  by 
its  aid,  they  determined  the  ordinates  or  coefficients  intermediate 
to  those  directly  given  by  experiment.  In  this  manner,  the 
authors  were  enabled  to  arrange  a  large  table  of  coefficients  for 
each  orifice,  from  which  I  extract  the  following : 


UK\D 

on  centre  of 
oriflcc. 

Inclu'S. 

.394 

.787 

HEIGHT  OF  0 

KIFICES  ( 

1.968'»- 

base  or  each  7.874  inches). 

7.874«»- 

3.937'» 

1.181'- 

.787'-- 

.394'- 

0.660 

0.709 
0.698 

1.181 
1.575 

0.612 

0.638 
0.640 

0.660 
0.6.59 

0.6J)1 
0.685 

1.968 
2.362 
3.150 
3.937 
4.725 
5.906 
7.874 

0.572 
0.585 
0.592 

0.590 
0.600 
0.605 
0.609 
0.611 
0.613 

0.617 
0.622 
0.626 
0.628 

0.640 
0.640 

0.a59 
0.658 
0.657 
0.655 
0.654 
0.653 
0.650 

0.682 
0.678 
0.671  ' 
0.667  ' 
0.664  . 
0.660 
0.655 

0.6:» 
0.638 
0.637 
0.635 
0.634 

0.630 
0.631 
0.634 

11.811 
15.748 

0.598 
0.600 

0.616 
0.617 

0.632 
0.631 

0.632 
0.631 

0.645 
0.642 

0.a50 
0.647 

1.640 
2.297 
3.281 
4.265 
5.250 
6.582 
9.843 

0.602 
0.604 
0.605 
0.604 
0.602 
0.601 
0.601 

0.617 
0.616 
0.615 
0.613 
0.611 
0.607 
0.603 

0.631 
0.629 
0.627 
0.623 
0.619 
0.613 
0.606 

0.630 
0.629 
0.627 
0.63:J 
0.619 
0.613 
0.607 

0.640 
0.637 
0.632 
0.625 
0.618 
0.613 
0.608 

0.643 
0.638 
0.627 
0.fi21 
0.616 
0.613 
0.609  ' 

All  the  numbers  in  this  table  are  the  respective  values  of  m  in 
the  formula  Q  =  mS  ^/2gli,  But  those  which  in  each  column 
are  found  above  the  transverse  line,  are  not  the  true  coefficients 
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of  reduction  from  the  theoretic  to  the  actual  discharge,  as  we  shall 
see  in  a  following  article.  (64) 

Glancing  oyer  the  numbers  of  each  column,  we  see  that  they 
increase  as  the  head  increases,  but  only  up  to  a  certain  point, 
beyond  which  they  diminish,  although  the  head  still  augments. 
Howerer,  in  small  orifices,  those  below  1.181  inches,  the  increas- 
ing part  of  the  series  is  very  limited ;  and  even  in  yery  small 
ones  it  is  nothing.  We  see  also  that  the  terms  of  the  decreasing 
part  of  all  the  series  approach  equality  in  proportion  as  the  head 
increases  in  yalue. 

27.  Althouffh  the  coeflBcients  in  the  table  above  are  ""»• -^^  ««««*• 

o  cienta  answer 

deduced  from  experimenta  made  on  rectangular  orifices,  ft>r  aii  ibmu  or 
they  may  serve  for  all  others,  whatever  be  their  form ; 
the  height  of  the  rectangle  noted  in  the  table  will 
express  the  smallest  dimension  of  the  orifice  which 
should  be  used.  For  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the 
discharge  is  entirely  independent  of  the  figure  of  the 
orifice,  and  that  it  always  remains  the  same,  while  the 
area  of  the  opening  is  unchanged ;  always  provided,  in 
accordance  with  an  observation  made  by  M.  Hachette, 
that  this  figure  presents  no  reentrant  angles. 

28.  Although  some  of  the  orifices  on  which  Poncelet  ^xpertmento 

o  on 

and  Lesbros  made  their  experiments  are  very  large,  siuice  oatet. 
still  there  are  those  which  discharge  twenty  or  thirty 
times  as  much  water ;  such  are  the  openings  of  sluice 
gates  in  canals  of  navigation,  and  it  was  important  to 
establish  directly  the  coefficient  of  their  discharge.  In 
1782,  Lespinasse,  a  skilful  engineer,  made  for  this  pur- 
pose several  experiments  on  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
to  which,  ten  years  after,  Pin,  engineer  of  the  same 
canal,  added  some  others."*^  The  principal  results  of 
these,  like  the  former,  are  placed  in  the  following  table. 


*  Anclena  MAmolrea  de  r  Acad^mie  dcs  Sciences  de  TonlonM.  Tom.  II.    1764.— 
Hlstorto  da  canal  da  Midi  oa  LangacdoCf  par  le  g6n6ral  Andrdosay.  Tom.  I.,  pag.  251. 
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The  breadth  of  the  opening  is  nearly  4.265  feet;  the 
form  not  being  exactly  a  rectangle,  the  heights  are  to 
be  regarded  as  only  approximate. 


0PENIKG8. 

Head  on 

DtochaTKe 

Area, 
sq.  feet. 

Height. 

the  centre. 

bione 
second. 

cable  feet. 

Coefficient 

fbct 

feet. 

7.745 

1.805 

14.554 

145.292 

.613 

6.992 

1.640 

6.631 

92.635 

.641 

6.992 

1.640 

6.247 

88.221 

.629 

6.466 

1.509 

12.878 

138.937 

.641 

6.723 

1.575 

13.586 

128.764 

.647 

6.723 

1.575 

6.394 

83.948 

.616 

6.723 

1.575 

6.217 

79.857 

.594 

6.717 

1.575 

6.480 

85.219 

.621 

Mean  term,  .  .  . 

.625 

Effect  of  two  or- 

tflces  near  each 

other. 


This  mean  coefficient,  exactly  equal  to  that  obtained  from  an 
experiment  made  on  a  sluice  of  the  basin  of  Hainne*  is  a  little 
greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  table  of  M.  Poncelet  (26) ; 
probably  the  cause  of  it  is,  that  on  all  the  perimeter  of  the  open- 
ing, the  flowing  did  not  occur  as  in  a  thin  side,  and  that  on 
some  point,  the  contraction  was  suppressed.  It  may  be  remarked 
on  this  subject,  that  the  wood  work  which  surrounded  this  orifice 
was  0.27"=.886  ft.  thick,  and  even  0.54-=1.772  feet  thick  on 
the  lower  edge.  Also,  when  the  gate  was  raised  only  a  small 
quantity,  the  contraction  ceased  on  the  four  sides  and  the  coeffi- 
cient increased  considerably.  For  example,  Lespinasse  having 
raised  the  gate  only  0.12"=.394  ft.,  had  for  a  coefficient  .803, 
while  with  1.509  feet  opening,  he  had  a  coefficient  of  only  .641. 

29.  The  experiments  of  this  engineer  presented  a 
very  remarkable  fact,  of  which  no  mention  was  made, 
and  which  reappeared  in  those  of  Pin.  A  sluice  gate 
had  two  parts,  and  each  had  an  opening  in  it ;  if,  while 
the  water  was  flowing  through  one,  the  second  was  open- 
ed, the  discharge  of  the  first  was  diminished ;  if  both 


*  Aichltoctare  hydraullquc,  par  B^Iidor  et  Navlor.   Tom.  I.,  pag.  388. 
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0.641 
0.689 
0.616 
0.594 
0.621 


were  opened  together,  the  discharge  was  not  douhle  of 
the  two  taken  separately,  although  each  had  the  same 
area  and  head.  The  difference  is  about  one  eighth,  as 
may  be  seen  bj  the  following  comparison  of  the  coeffi- 
cients of  reduction,  for  the  two  cases. 

The  interval  between  the  two  open- 
ings is  2°».92=9.58",  and  their  plane 
forms  an  angle  of  60**  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  canal. 

80.  But  it  is  very  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  &ct,  which  appeared  positive 
for  the  sluices  of  the  canals,  did  not  q  q20 
take  place  at  all  in  a  series  of  experi 
ments  which  M.  Gastel  and  I  made  on  a  small  scale, 
but  with  very  great  care,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
it.  We  had,  side  by  side,  three  rectangular  orifices  of 
.828"  base  by  .033  height,  and  separated  by  an  inter- 
val of  only  .033".  We  measured  the  water  passing  the 
middle  orifice  first,  keeping  the  two  side  orifices  closed, 
then  opening  one  and  finally  opening  both;  the  mean 
results  are  given  in  the  following  table:  — 


COErFICIENT 
with  onenirlth   two 
opening.   openlnD*. 

X550 
0.555 
0.554 
0.526 
0.555 


0.548 


Head  on  the 
orifice. 

Discharge 

Middle  ori. 

flee  alone 

open. 

FROM  MiDDLR  ORIFICR. 

Middle  ort-  1  Middle  ori- 
flce,withl  iflce,withthe 
lateral  orl-  i  2  lateral  ot^ 
flee,  open,    iflces,  open. 

Coefflclent. 

feet. 
.0656 

.0984 
.1312 
.1640 
.1969 

cubic  fteet 

.01607 
.01946 
.02242 
.02497 
.02723 

cubic  feet. 

.01606 
.01946 
.02246 
.02497 
.02716 

cubic  feet. 
.01614 

.01942 
.02250 

0.728 
0.720 
0.719 
0.715 
0.710 

Supposing  that  these  unexpected  coefficients  might 
have  been  influenced  by  the  very  small  interval  from 
one  orifice  to  the  other,  we  increased  the  interval  five 
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fold,  that  is,  from  .894  inch  to  1.968  inches,  and  the 
coeiBcients  remained  the  same. 

31.  Surprised  at  the  difference  between  our  results 
and  those  found  on  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  fearing 
that  it  arose  from  the  particular  form  of  our  orifices 
and  apparatus,  I  requested  M.  Gastel  to  make  new 
experiments ;  and  in  1836  he  had  the  kindness  to  per- 
form a  series,  by  the  aid  of  the  great  apparatus  which 
he  had  just  been  using  for  his  great  work  on  wiers  (No. 
72  and  seq.).  He  dammed  up  a  canal  0°". 74=2.428  feet 
broad,  with  a  thin  copper  plate,  in  which  he  opened,  on 
the  same  horizontal  strip,  three  rectangukr  orifices, 
each  3.94  inches  wide  by  2.36  inches  high,  and  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  3.15  inches. 
The  flowing  took  place  under  a  constant  head  of  4.213 
inches  above  their  centre,  and  the  coeiBcients  of  con- 
traction were  as  follows : 

C  for  the  middle  .6198 

One  orifice  open     <      "       right  .6193 

(      "       left  .6194 

C  the  two  outsides         .6205 

Two  orifices  open  <  middle  and  right       .6205 

(      "       "     left         .6207 

The  three  orifices  all  open  .6230 

Here,  in  proportion  as  the  orifices  were  open,  in- 
stead of  a  diminution  in  the  coefficients,  there  was  an 
increase,  very  small,  to  be  sure.  As  it  depended  on  a 
particular  cause,  a  greater  velocity  of  water  in  the 
canal,  in  consequence  of  a  greater  discharge  (See  Nos. 
38  to  79),  we  shall  make  deduction  of  that,  and  con- 
clude that,  when  in  the  dam  of  a  reservoir  or  course  of 
water,  new  orifices  are  opened  by  the  side  of  an  orifice 
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already  existing,  the  discharge  through  that  orifice  is 
not  diminished  by  it.* 


*  Some  persons  thought  that  such  a  consequence  would 
not  extend  to  the  case  when  two  orifices  were  situated  in 
planes  making  a  certain  angle,  as  in  the  openings  of  the  sluice 
gates.  M.  Castel  has  just  solved  this  question.  He  took  two  plates 
joined  at  an  angle  of  120^  (that  of  sluice  gates  is  generally  from 
10°  to  20°  more  open) ;  in  each  he  made  two  rectangular  orifices 
of  3.94  inches  wide  by  2.36  inches  high ;  one  4.72  inches  and 
the  other  11.02  inches  distant  from  the  angle  that  joined  them ; 
he  fitted  this  partition  to  the  extremity  of  his  canal,  and  let  the 
water  flow  under  a  head  of  0*14=5.51  inches.  He  first  opened 
BuccessiTcly  each  of  the  four  orifices ;  then  two  at  a  time,  dif- 
ferently combined;  then  three  differently  combined,  and  final- 
ly four.  The  following  table  presents  the  mean  results  ob- 
tained. 

^  That  given  in  the  second  line  was  obtained  \ 
by  the  two  extreme  orifices,  which  were  dis- 
posed like  those  of  the  sluice  of  the  canal  of 
Languedoc. 

As  a  last  objection,  it  was  said  that  the 
heads  at  the  sluice  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc 
were  from  2"=6^  feet  to  4*^13  feet.  To  obtain  an  analogous 
case,  M.  Castel  adapted  to  the  experimental  apparatus  cited  in 
article  49,  two  orifices  of  1.97  inches  wide  by  1.18  inches  high, 
and  had  the  following  results. 

It  is  always  the  same  coefficient,  with 
the  insignificant  increase  due  to  the 
number  of  orifices  open. 

These  experiments,  often  repeated, 
with  apparatus  free  from  every  excep- 
tionable circumstance,  and  where  any 
sensible  error  was  impossible,  by  the  most  accurate  and  consci- 
entious observer,  induce  me,  if  not  to  call  in  doubt  the  &ct8  an- 
nounced in  No.  29,  at  least  to  regard  them  as  anomalous,  and  to 
reject  the  general  consequence  which  I  bad  drawn  from  them. 
[15th  November,  1838.] 


No.  orifi- 
ces. 

Coeffl-   1 

clent     1 

"7618' 
.619 
.620 
.622 

1 

2 
3 
4 

Head. 

3.379^- 
6.693'»- 

Ko.  ori- 
fice. 

Coeffi- 
cient. 

5  1 
i  2 
5  1 

}    2 

.621 
.622 

.619 
.621 
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caseof  th«  con-  32.  In  the  different  cases  hitherto  investigated,  it  is 
do»to)yed  on^y  admitted  that  the  fluid  of  the  reservoir  arrives  equally 
^oriflle"**  at  all  parts  of  the  orifice,  but  often  it  is  not  so ;  for 
example,  when  the  orifice  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  vertical 
side,  and  its  lower  edge  is  in  the  plane  of  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir,  the  contraction  is  then  destroyed  on  that 
side,  and  consequently,  the  discharge  is  greater.  What 
will  be  the  increase  in  discharge  for  a  certain  length  of 
suppression  in  the  contraction?  This  question  has 
recently  been  nearly  solved  by  M.  Bidone,  by  the  aid 
of  numerous  experiments  made  for  that  purpose  at  the 
water- works  of  Turin.* 

The  orifices  were  made  in  thin  vertical  copper-plates; 
on  their  interior  surface  were  fixed,  perpendicular  to 
their  plane,  small  plates,  on  a  level  with  certain 
sides  of  the  orifice ;  as  it  were,  the  prolonging  of  these 
sides  into  the  interior  of  the  reservoir.  During  the 
flowing,  the  water  running  along  the  plates  passed 
through  the  adjacent  sides  without  any  contraction, 
while  a  contraction  occurred  on  the  other  sides.  The 
form  and  size  of  these  orifices  were  various.  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  giving  the  results  of  experiments  with 
a  rectangular  orifice  of  0°*054=2i{j  inches  base  and  1,06 
inches  in  height ;  the  plates  adapted  to  them,  sometimes 
on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  two  or  three,  were  2.638 
inches  long ;  they  thus  extended  that  length  into  the 
reservoir.  The  flowing  having  been  produced  under 
heads  varying  from  6.562  feet  to  22.573  feet,  we  have 
the  following  coefficients : 

*  Becherches  exp6rlmentalM  et  th^oriqaes  lor  l«t  contnctUns  pcrtt«Uet  det 
Teinei  d*eaa,  etc.,  par  George  Bidone.    Tarlo,  1896. 
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The  contraction 

1 

Part  of  ori- 
fice without 
contraction. 

Coefficient. 

Batio. 

1  Neither  side 

,  a  small    " 

1  a  great     " 
a  great  and  a  small 
two  small  and  one  great 
two  great  and  one  small 

0 

! 

.608 
.620 

.637 
.659 
.680 
.692 

1.000  1 

1.020    I 

1.049 

1.085 

1.119 

1.139 

M.  Bidone,  taking  the  mean  result  of  all  the  experi- 
ments made  on  rectangular  orifices,  admits  for  the  num- 
bers of  the  last  column,  which  indicates  the  increase 
of  the  coefficient  and  consequently  of  the  discharge, 
that  for  the  orifice  entirely  free  being  taken  for  unity, 
the  general  expression  1+0. 152  ~,  in  which  n  represents 
the  length  of  the  part  of  the  perimeter  when  the  con- 
traction is  suppressed,  and  p  the  length  of  the  whole 
perimeter.  The  greatest  error  which  this  formula  gave 
M.  Bidone  being  only  ,\,  we  may  adopt  for  the  value  of 
the  discharge  in  rectangular  orifices  when  there  is  no 
contraction  on  a  part  of  the  perimeter, 
mSv2^H  (1+0.162;-). 

The  same  author  also  made  experiments  on  circular 
orifices.  He  took  one  of  1.575  inches  diameter,  and 
by  the  aid  of  curred  cylindrical  plates,  he  destroyed  the 
contraction,  first,  on  an  eighth  of  the  circumference ; 
then  successively  on  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  eighths.  I 
indicate  the  results  obtained  in  the  following  table. 

We  see  here  that  the  numbers 
of  the  last  column  increase  a  lit- 
tle less  rapidly  than  in  the  case 
of  the  rectangular  orifices,  so 
that  the  general  expression  from 
these  numbers  would  be  only 
1+0.128  f . 

M.  Bidone,  after  having  cir- 


n             Coeffl-    1               1 

P 

dent 

Ratio. 

0 

0.597 

1.000 

.  . 

0.603 

1.011 

0.615 

1.032 

.  , 

0.625 

1.048 

.  , 

0.639 

1.072 

0.649 

1.087 

.  . 

0.664 

1.112 

\ 

0.670 

1.123 
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cumscribed  seven-eighths  of  his  circular  orifice,  wished 
to  circumscribe  it  entirely;  and  for  this  purpose,  he 
fitted  to  the  orifice  a  cylindrical  tube  of  0™04=1.675 
inches  diameter,  which  ran  0"067=2.638  inches  into 
the  interior  of  the  reservoir;  he  had  0.767  for  the  co- 
efficient, and  consequently,  1.285  for  the  number  of  the 
last  column.  The  expression  above  would  have  given 
1.128 — a  number  in  which  the  increase  is  not  even 
half  of  that  really  obtained.  Whence  we  conclude, 
that  the  phenomena  of  flowing  through  interior  tubes, 
the  case  where  the  contraction  is  entirely  suppressed  at 
the  edges  of  the  exterior  orifice,  is  no  longer  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  where  it  is  destroyed  only  in  part, 
however  great  that  part  may  be;  there  is  no  passing 
from  one  case  to  the  other. 
oriflceiinBidef  33.  Wo  havo  always  supposed  the  sides  in  which  the 
not  plane,  ^j^jg^gg  wcro,  to  bc  plane,  but  they  may  be  of  another 
form.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  efiect  which  may  result 
upon  the  product  of  the  flowing,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember,  that  if  the  fluid  lines  arrive  at  the  orifice 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  actual  discharge  would  be 
equal  to  the  theoretic  discharge,  and  that  it  is  less  only 
in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  with  which  they  unite, 
from  which  obliquity  necessarily  results,  at  the  point  of 
contact,  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  motion  acquir- 
ed. This  being  established,  if  around  the  orifice  we 
imagine  a  spherical  surface  or  cap,  of  a  radius  equal  to 
Yig,  7.  that  of  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  orifice,  and  limited 
by  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  it  would  be  traversed  at  each 
of  its  points,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular,  by 
the  arriving  lines ;  the  more  extended  the  spherical  cap, 
the  more  oblique  will  be  their  directions,  and  the  more 
opposed  to  each  other ;  and  consequently,  the  more  will 
their  motion  be  destroyed  at  the  orifice,  and  the  less 
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considerable  the  discharge.  When  the  side  is  pkne,  pic.i. 
the  cap  is  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere  (Fig.  8),  and  is 
found  in  the  case  to  which  belong  the  coefficients  of 
discharge  given  above  (26).  But  if  it  is  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  or  if  it  is  simply  concave  towards 
the  interior  of  the  vessel,  then  the  cap  is  smaller  and 
the  discharge  greater,  without,  however,  exactly  follow- 
ing the  ratio  of  the  spherical  surface.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  side  is  convex,  the  product  is  less ;  it  will  be 
smaller  still  in  the  case  represented  at  Fig.  7.  Finally, 
it  would  be  a  minimum,  if  the  cap  became  an  entire 
sphere ;  and  this  would  happen,  if  it  were  possible  to 
transport  an  orifice  to  the  middle  of  the  fluid  mass 
inclosed  in  the  vessel. 

34.  Borda  succeeded  in  almost  entirely  realizing  this  interim  Tobe«. 
case.  He  introduced  into  a  vessel  a  tin  tube  0"*135 
=4.43  feet  long  and  0"032=.105  feet  diameter;  pig.8. 
and  under  a  head  of  0.820  feet,  he  caused  the  flow- 
ing to  take  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  effluent 
water  in  no  way  touched  the  sides  of  the  tubes ;  the 
actual  discharge  was  only  0.515  of  the  theoretical  dis- 
charge, and  several  considerations  led  Borda  to  admit 
that  it  might  have  been  reduced  to  .50.* 

Having  afterwards  surrounded  the  orifice  of  entrance 
of  the  tube  with  a  large  border,  thus  putting  it,  although 
in  the  middle  of  the  fluid,  into  the  same  circumstances 
as  when  it  is  perforated  through  a  thin  side  of  a  vessel, 
the  coefficient  was  raised  to  0.625.  He  might  have 
obtained  the  same  result  by  employing  simply  a  tube 
with  very  thick  sides. 

If  the  sides  of  the  tube  had  a  sensible  thickness,  with- 
out being  too  considerable,  0.394  inch  or  even  0.788 

*  MAiiiolrefl  de  1* AeadAmto  det  Sciences  de  Paris.    Ann^e  1T8B. 
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inch,  for  example,  and  were  also  cut  quite  square  off 
at  the  extremity,  so  that  the  zone  formed  by  the  thick- 
ness should  be  plane,  with  sharp  edges,  the  fluid  wind- 
ing round  the  exterior  edge  would  enter  the  tube  with- 
out touching  the  rest  of  the  zone  (Fig.  8  a) ;  so  that 
every  part  of  the  side  inside  of  the  exterior  stirfieMse 
would  be  without  efiect,  and  the  flowing  would  take 
place  as  if  that  surface  alone  existed.  This,  therefore, 
will  be  its  diameter ;  that  is  to  say,  the  exterior  diame- 
ter of  the  tube,  which  must  be  introduced  into  calcula- 
tions relating  to  interior  tubes.  By  taking  this,  Bidone 
found,  by  two  experiments,  that  the  action  of  the  vein 
running  in  the  tubes  without  touching  the  interior,  was 
very  nearly  half  the  section  of  the  tube,  and  that  the 
coefficient  of  contraction  was  nearly  0.50. 

Limit  of  coeffl.  35.  Tj^^g  0.50  and  1  (22)  will  be  the  limits  of  the 
coefficients  of  contraction ;  limits  which  may  be  ap- 
proached very  nearly,  but  never  quite  attained.  For 
orifices  in  a  plane  side,  they  seldom  descend  below  .60  or 
rise  above  .70 ;  and  even  in  ordinary  practice,  they  are 

opdin^Foi^  confined  between  .60  and  .64;  as  a  mean  approximate 
term,  .62  is  usually  taken,  and  we  have — 

In  Metres,  Q=0.C2  SV27H=2.75  SVH=216<fa  VH  ;  or, 
In  Feet,   Q=0.62  SV?^H=4.974  SVH=3.9066rf«  V". 

d  being  the  diameter  of  a  circular  orifice.  But,  when- 
ever accuracy  is  required,  we  should  have  recourse  to 
the  coefficient  of  No.  26. 
B««i  velocity  36.  lu  the  vclocity  with  which  water  flows  from  ori- 
fices in  a  thin  side,  as  we  have  admitted  exactly  that 
due  to  the  head  of  the  reservoir,  is  it  s/^gYL  7  We 
will  examine  it. 

We  may  ascertain  the  velocity  with  which  water  runs 
from  an  orifice,  by  the  height  to  which  a  vertical  jet, 
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starting  from  that  orifice,  is  thrown ;  it  is  at  least  s/^h 
k  being  that  height.  Now,  from  what  will  be  seen  in  the 
chapter  on  spouting  fluids^  h  diflFers  from  H  only  1,  2, 
S,  &c.  hundredths  of  the  square  of  its  value,  according 
as  H  is  1™,  2",  8",  Ac;  and  the  velocities  being  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  heights,  the  actual  velocities  will 
differ  in  the  same  cases  only  1,  2,  3,  &c.  half-hundredths 
of  the  theoretic  velocity.  Another  mode  of  determin- 
ing the  actual  velocity  indicates  still  less  difference. 
I  will  present  it,  before  making  an  application  of  it. 

87.  When  a  body  is  thrown  in  any  direction  AY,      rig.  %, 
with  a  certain  velocity,  by  the  combined  influence  of 
that  velocity  and  of  gravity,  it  describes  a  curve  AMB; 
if  the  velocity,  and  consequently  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  is  not  very  great,  that  curve  is  a  parabola. 

The  demoDstration  of  this  £Eict  being  found  in  all  treatises  of 
mechanics  and  physics,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it,  but  confine 
myself  to  what  concerns  the  fundamental  principle  which  we  are 
to  employ.  Let  v  be  the  velocity  with  which  a  body  is  impelled 
along  AY,  and  t  the  tune  spent  in  airiying  at  N,  in  this  direc- 
tion, if  the  force  of  projection  acted  alone  upon  it ;  the  motion 
would  then  have  been  uniform,  and  we  should  have  had  XS'^vt ; 
on  the  other  hand,  had  the  body  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
gravity  alone,  it  would  have  descended  from  A  to  P  during  the 
same  time,  so  that  we  should  have  had  AP='^  (8).  Draw  the 
parallelogram  AFMN ;  at  the  end  of  the  same  time,  it  really  will 
arrive  at  M,  and  will  have  described  the  arc  AM ;  AF  will  be  its 
abscissa,  and  MP  parallel  to  the  axis  AT,  will  be  its  ordinate. 
Call  the  first  of  these  lines  x  and  the  second  y,  we  shall  have 
jt=^^  and  y=vt;  in  this  latter  equation,  taking  the  value  of  /, 
and  substituting  it  in  the  first,  we  have  ^t*=^  or  /=a*H^ ;  or, 
calling  h  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  v,  and  recollecting  that 
^=A,  y'==4  7ix;  an  equation  of  a  parabola  of  which  4A  is  the 
parameter.  Hence  the  theorem,  that  a  heavy  body,  impelled  by  any 
force  of  projection,  describes  a  parabola  whose  parameter  is  four  times 
the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  projection. 
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Fig.  10.  What  we  have  just  said  of  a  body  in  general  is 

applicable  also  to  every  jet  of  water  issuing  from  an 
orifice.  If  this  orifice  is  in  a  vertical  side,  the  axis  of 
projection  being  horizontal,  the  ordinates  will  be  hori- 
zontal; they  will  be  the  distances  of  the  different  points 
of  the  jet  from  the  vertical,  let  down  from  the  centre 
of  the  orifice;  and  if  through  any  point  c  of  that  ver- 
tical, we  imagine  a  horizontal  plane,  the  distance  CD 
is  called  the  reach  of  the  jet  on  that  plane.  Accord- 
ing to  our  theorem,  the  square  of  this  range,  or  in 
general  of  a  distance  MP,  divided  by  four  times  its 
corresponding  perpendicular  AP,  will  give  the  height 
due  to  the  velocity  of  exit  (A=^) ;  and  consequently, 

we  shall  have  for  this  velocity,  v=>\/2^A=2.215  -;^- 
in  metres,  or  4.0113  -^  in  feet. 

By  following  this  mode  of  determination,  Bossut,  in 
two  experiments,  found  0.974  and  0.980  for  the  ratio 
of  the  actual  to  the  theoretic  velocity.  Michelotti  hav- 
ing caused  jets  to  issue  from  each  of  the  three  stories 
of  the  tower  of  his  hydraulic  establishment  (25), 
through  a  vertical  orifice,  0.889  feet  diameter,  obtained 
the  results  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


HEAD. 

JET. 

VELOCITY. 

1 

RATIO.      : 

Abflclma. 

Bange. 

Belli. 

Theoretic. 

Iteet 

21.983 

28.807 
38.978 

feet 

7.513 
12.894 
23.590 

feet. 

20.615 

15.289 

4.626 

feet. 

24.706 
27.724 
20.506 

ftet. 
21.819 

28.446 
38.289 

.993 

.988 
.983 

The  difference  between  the  two  velocities  increases 
with  the  head.  It  should  be  so,  since  the  cause  of  this 
difference,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  and  consequently,  nearly  as  the 
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head.  Without  this  cause,  the  difference  would  have 
been  almost  nothing.  Consequently,  there  are  grounds 
for  concluding  that,  in  the  flowing  {of  water)  through 
orifices  in  a  thin  side,  the  velocity  of  exit  is  nearly 
that  due  to  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  and  it  is  not 
sensibly  diminished  by  contraction. 

38.  If  the  water  contained  in  the  reservoir,  instead  cmc  of  thennw 

i.,.  <i>i  1.  1.1      arriving  with 

ot  being  at  rest,  were  animated  with  a  Telocity  which  anacoiuied 
carried  it  towards  the  orifice;  for  example,  if  the  basin  *'***^''- 
having  a  small  section,  were  fed  by  a  course  of  water 
which  came  directly  to  the  side  on  which  the  orifice  is 
open,  the  fluid  particles  would  go  out,  not  only  in  vir- 
tue of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  mass  above,  but 
also  in  virtue  of  the  velocity  which  they  had  at  the 
moment  of  entering  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  ori- 
fice; we  should  thus  have  to  add  to  the  head  measuring 
the  pressure,  a  new  force,  which  will  be  the  head  gene- 
rating that  velocity.  Thus,  if  u  represent  that  veloci- 
ty, we  shall  have 


Q=m8^2g  (A+g)=mS  ^2gh+u\ 

Example.  There  is  a  basin  65.62  feet  long,  6.562  feet  broad, 
and  3.281  feet  depth  of  water ;  at  one  extremity  is  a  dam  of 
plank,  with  a  rectangular  opening  1.804  feet  wide  by  1.181  feet 
high ;  its  sill  or  lower  edge  is  2.986  feet  below  the  leyel  at  which 
the  water  is  constantly  kept  in  the  basin ;  it  is  supplied  by  a 
steeam  arriying  at  the  other  extremity.    What  is  the  discharge  ? 

We  have  &=:1.804X1. 181=2.131  square  feet;  A=2.986— IJ^ 
=s2.396 ;  m,  aooordiug  to  the  table  at  No.  26,  supposed  to  be 
prolonged,  will  be  about  0.600 ;  as  to  u,  it  will  be  given  by 
one  of  the  means  to  be  indicated  hereafler  (147  to  154).  In  a 
great  number  of  cases,  we  can  regard  it  as  being  the  mean  veloc- 
ity of  the  water  in  the  basin,  a  velocity  to  be  determined  as  fol- 
lows :  the  discharge  Q,  taken  at  first  by  neglecting  u  will  be 
0.600X2.131  V64.364X2.396=15.878  cubic  feet.    When  the 
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water  runs  in  a  canal,  we  have  Q»6  u  (108)  ;  dividing  ihen  the 
value  of  Q  found,  by  the  section  (of  the  basin)  21.53,  we  find 
u=.73748,  the  square  of  which  is  .54389.  Putting  this  value  into 
the  general  expression  of  the  discharge,  we  have  0.600X2.131 
V64:3(64X2r39^':543y=15.906  cubic  feet.» 

The  difierence  between  these  two  results  may  be  entirely  neg- 
lected. The  eflect  of  the  velocity  u  has  been  almost  nothing ; 
in  most  cases,  it  will  be  so. 

oriflcei  in  the  89.  Very  often,  the  water  at  the  exit  of  the  orifices 
made  m  the  side  of  a  reservoir,  is  taken  and  condactea 
by  canals  or  channels,  uncovered  on  the  upper  part,  the 
bottom  of  which,  as  well  as  the  sides,  agree  with  the 
lower  edge  and  sides  of  the  orifice,  which  are  thus  in 
the  planes  of  the  bottom  and  sides  respectively.  MM. 
Poncelet  and  Lesbros  determined,  by  a  great  number 
of  experiments,  the  coefficients  of  the  discharge  for 
such  canals,  which  they  fitted  to  orifices  on  which  they 
had  already  made  the  fine  observations  whose  results 
we  have  recorded  in  No.  26 ;  the  canals  varied  in  form, 
inclination  and  position.  The  last  of  these  philoso- 
phers had  the  kindness  to  communicate  to  me  a  part  of 
the  results  given  by  a  rectangular  canal  8°=9.843  ft. 
long  and  0"'20==.656  ft.  broad,  like  all  its  orifices.  The 
reservoir  in  whose  side  the  orifices  were,  was  3"68= 
12.074  ft.  broad.  The  canal  was  first  placed  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  two  sides  of  the  reservoir  and 
0°'54=1.T72  ft.  above  the  bottom;  it  was  kept  horizon- 
tal; it  is  canal  No.  1  of  the  following  table.  I  here 
give  the  coefficients  m  of  the  formula  mS  \/2g-H, 
which  MM.  Poncelet  and  Lesbros  obtained,  and  I  place 
them  opposite  those  which  they  had  obtained  previ- 

*  D'AabttlMon'fl  book  haa  an  error  in  taking  tbe  section  of  the  oriflce,  Instead  of  the 
section  of  the  tMsin,  and  also  another  error  fai  solTing  the  example.  What  Is  hora 
glTen  la  aappoeed  to  bo  what  D*AabiiiaMm  lataoded.  Tbavsijitob. 
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ously  with  the  same  orifices,  when  the  water  flowed 
fireelj  into  the  atmosphere.  (26) 


Height  of 

Head  on 

COBPPICIBNT. 

Wlthoat 

With  Caval         II 

oriflcfi. 

orlflce. 

canal. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

ftet 

ftet 

.6562 

4.2850 

0.604 

0.601 

0.601 

3.1235 

0.605 

0.602 

0.599 

1.3124 

0.600 

0.591 

0.580 

.7940 

0.596 

0.559 

0.552 

.4003 

0.572 

0.483 

0.482 

.3281 

4.4490 

0.643 

0.614 

3.3040 

0.615 

0.614 

1.5814 

0.617 

0.615 

.5282 

0.611 

0.590 

.3740 

0.608 

0.562 

.2887 

0.602 

0.523 

.1969 

0.590 

0.459 

.1640 

4.7935 

0.621 

0.624 

0.627 

3.5468 

0.627 

0.626 

0.628 

1.6350 

0.631 

0.625 

0.624 

.6956 

0.634 

0.631 

0.615 

.3478 

0.629 

0.614 

0.597 

.1542 

0.617 

0.495 

0.493 

.1181 

0.612 

0.452 

0.443 

.0984 

4.4261 

0.622 

0.622 

1.5289 

0.630 

0.629 

.6792 

0.634 

0.632 

.2658 

0.639 

0.633 

.2067 

0.640 

0.627 

.1870 

0.640 

0.610 

.1214 

0.639 

0.511 

.0328 

4.449 

0.620 

0.621 

0.660 

3.2580 

0.627 

0.631 

0.665 

1.6307 

0.643 

0.648 

0.671 

.6398 

0.655 

0.665 

.4167 

0.664 

0.669 

.2494 

0.671 

0.671 

0.680 

.1378 

0.684 

i    0.640 

B  J  comparing  the  coefficients  of  the  third  and  fourth 
columns,  allowing  for  the  inevitable  errors  in  obserra- 
tion,  and  excepting  the  orifice  of  0.828  ft.,  we  see  that 
so  long  as  the  heads  taken  aboye  the  centre  of  the  ori- 
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fice  were  from  2  to  2|  times  greater  than  the  height  of 
that  orifice,  the  canal  had  no  marked  difference  in  the 
discharge;  the  discharge  was  the  same  as  if  no  canal 
were  there.  But  in  small  heads,  the  discharge  dimin- 
ished perceptibly,  and  as  much  more  so  as  the  head  was 
less;  the  diminution  has  reached  a  quarter,  and  even 
more. 

This  difference  in  great  and  small  heads  appears  to 
proceed  from  the  fact,  that  with  the  former,  the  fluid, 
rushing  forth  as  into  the  air,  is  not  influenced  bj  the 
resistance  of  the  sides.  "The  canal,"  says  Lesbros, 
''has  no  influence,  except  when  the  head  is  not  great 
enough  to  detach  the  fluid  jet  at  its  exit  from  the  orifice 
entirely  from  the  bottom  (and  sides)  of  this  canal." 

The  same  canal  was  then  placed,  as  is  often  done  in 
practice,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  floor  was  at  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  was,  in  fact,  a 
prolonging  of  it.  It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the 
contraction  being  then  suppressed  on  the  lower  edge  of 
the  orifice,  the  coefficient  of  discharge  would  be  greater 
(82) ;  but  generally,  and  the  orifice  of  .0328  feet  still 
excepted,  it  was  less,  particularly  with  small  heads,  as 
was  seen  in  the  above  table,  where  the  canal,  in  its  new 
position,  is  designated  by  No.  2.  Other  circumstances, 
perhaps  the  resistance  of  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
which  may  have  diminished  the  velocity  of  arrival,  per- 
haps the  less  facility  which  the  fluid  sheet  had  in  rais- 
ing itself  above  the  sill  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal, 
will  have  more  than  compensated  for  the  diminution  in 
the  contraction. 

In  withdrawing  the  canal  from  the  middle  of  the 
reservoir,  and  placing  it  nearer  one  of  the  sides,  this 
diminution  took  place  in  part,  and  a  small  increase  in 
the  discharge  was  obtained. 
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Tlie  canal  was  tlien  inclined,  leaving  it  in  other 
respects  in  the  position  it  last  had.  When  the  inclina- 
tion was  ^  or  34',  the  coefficients  were  sensibly  the 
same  as  when  the  canal  was  horizontal.  But  when  the 
inclination  was  carried  to  ^'g,  or  5°  44',  the  coefficients 
were  increased  from  three  to  four  per  cent.,  as  seen  in 
the  following  table :  — 


j     Height  of 
'        orifice. 

1          foot. 

1  .0443 
.0666 
.1555 

1       .1775 

Head  on 
ortflce. 

Coefficients,  ^ 
HorizonUL 

ith  tho  Canal     I 
Inclined. 

.691          ' 
.681 

.639 
.636 

feet 
1.1188 
1.1123 

.6890 
.6660 

.660 
.654 

.616 
.612 

2.    Cylindrical  Ajutages. 

40.  Cylindrical  ajutages,  called  also  additional 
tubeSj  as  we  have  seen  (19),  give  a  more  considerable 
discharge  than  orifices  in  a  thin  side,  the  head  and  area 
of  the  opening  remaining  the  same. 

But  in  order  to  produce  this  effect,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  water  entirely  fill  the  mouth  of  the  passage;  it 
is  commonly  so,  when  the  length  of  the  tube  is  two  or 
three  times  its  diameter.  If  it  is  less,  it  often  happens 
that  the  fluid  vein,  which  is  contracted  at  the  entrance 
of  the  tube,  does  not  again  increase  and  fill  the  inte- 
rior; the  flowing  then  takes  place  in  all  respects  as 
through  a  thin  side;  this  is  always  the  case  when  the 
length  of  the  tube  is  less  than  that  of  the  contracted 
▼ein,  and  consequently,  is  only  half,  or  less  than  half, 
the  diameter. 

41.  The  coefficient  of  reduction  from  the  theoretic  to  coefficient  or re- 
the  actual  discharge,  through  an  additional  tube,  pre-    ''(LThLi^  * 
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sents  a  few  yariations,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table:— 


ObmiTcr. 

TUBE. 

Head. 

Coefficient. 

Diameter. 

Length. 

feet 

feet 

ftet 

Castel, 

.0509 

.1312 

.6562 

.827 

Do. 

.0509 

.1312 

1.5749 

.829 

Do. 

.0509 

.1312 

3.2478 

.829 

Do. 

.0509 

.1312 

6.5620 

.829 

Do. 

.0509 

.1312 

9.9414 

.830 

Bossut, 

.0755 

.1772 

2.1326 

.788 

Do. 

.0755 

.1772 

4.0684 

.787 

Eytelwein, 

.0853 

.2559 

2.3623 

.821 

Boflsut, 

.0886 

.0341 

12.6318 

.804 

Do. 

.0886 

.1772 

12.6975 

.804 

Do. 

.0886 

.3543 

12.8615 

.804 

Ventiiri, 

.1345 

.4200 

2.8873 

.822 

Michelotti, 

.2658 

.7087 

7.1526 

.815 

Do. 

T2658 

.7087 

12.4678 

.803 

Do. 

.2658 

.7087 

22.0155 

.803 

• 

—   —    — 

— 

- 

Cylindrical  tubes  being  little  employed,  I  shall  not 
extend  this  table  or  discuss  the  experiments.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  remarking,  that  the  mean  of  the  co- 
efficients there  given,  abstracting  the  first  two  of  Bos- 
sut,  manifestly  anomalous,  is  0.81T;  .82  is  generally 
taken,  and  we  have 

Q=.82  S  V64.364H=6.5786  S  VH=5.1668  cP^H. 

Velocity  42*  Since  the  jet  in  a  full  tube  runs  out  in  lines 
oTteaeflPoman  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  orifice,  and  consequently,  its 
section  is  equal  tp  that  of  the  orifice,  the  diminution 
of  the  discharge  can  arise  only  from  a  diminution  in 
the  velocity  (16);  and  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the 
theoretic  discharge  will  also  be  that  of  the  actual  to 
the  theoretic  velocity,  as  is  seen  by  the  following 
results  of  three  experiments  cited  in  the  above  table; 
one  of  Yenturi  and  two  of  M.  Castel: — 
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JET. 

VELOCITY. 

COEFFICIENT      | 

Abflctaa. 

Ordinate, 
feet  ~ 

6.128 
2.208 
5.803 

Beal. 

Thooretlc. 

of  velocity. 

of  diachaiv® 

feet. 

4.796 
1.791 
3.7402 

feet 

11.204 

6.6175 
12.037 

feet 

13.628 

7.959 

14.481 

.824 

.832 
.832 

.822 
.827 
.829 

Thus  we  may  admit  that  the  velocity  of  a  jet,  at  its 
passage  from  a  cylindrical  tube,  is  only  0.82  of  that 
due  to  the  height  of  the  reservoir ;  and  the  height  due 
to  the  velocity  of  the  jet  will  be  only  .67  (=.82«)  of 
that  due  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  since  the  heights 
or  heads  are  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities.  (12) 


In  the  hypothesis  of  the  parallelism  of  the  sections,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  vis  viva :  that  the  quality  of  action  developed  by  the 
motive  force,  during  a  certain  time,  is  equal  to  half  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  vis  viva  during  that  time — this  principle,  I 
say,  gives  for  the  velocity  v  of  the  water  passing  Irom  a  short 
prismatic  tube,  of  which  S  is  the  section,  and  which  is  terminated 
by  an  orifice  whose  section  s  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  m 
and  n^  being  the  coefficient  of  contraction  for  these  sections 
respectively 


-1/ 


2gn 


i-K-s-j'a-i/' 


and  for  the  case  of  our  additional  tubes  entirely  open  at  their 
extremity,  and  consequently,  where  «=S  and  m^=l 


,|/_2^M_ 


If  it  be  admitted  that  the  contraction  at  the  entrance  of  the  tube 
is  the  same  as  in  the  orifices  in  a  thin  side,  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
make  »i=.62,  we  have  t;=0.855\/25ff  and  Q=i.855  S  A/2gRi 
with  iR».65,  it  would  be  Qb>:.0885S  A/2gB. 
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c««eofthc       43     rpij^  fl^jj  ^^jjj    j^f^y  i^  contraction  at  the 

Increase  of  al»*  ' 

charge  through  entrance  of  the  additional  tube,  tends  to  take  and  pre- 

AJutages.  ,  .  * 

serve  a  cylindrical  form,  whose  section  would  be  that  of 
the  contracted  vein;  and  consequently,  it  tends  to  pass 
out  without  touching  the  sides  of  the  tube;  but  some 
lines  of  water  are  carried  towards  the  sides,  either  by 
a  divergent  direction,  by  an  attractive  action,  or  by  the 
two  causes  united.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  in  contact, 
they  are  strongly  retained  by  the  molecular  attraction, 
that  which  produces  the  ascension  of  water  in  capillary 
tubes;  by  an  effect  of  this  same  force,  they  draw  the 
neighboring  lines,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  vein, 
which  then  rushes  out,  filling  the  tube,  and  passes 
through  the  contracted  section  more  rapidly.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  physical  cause  of  the  increase  of  dis- 
charge due  to  tubes. 

The  immediate  cause  is  the  contact;  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  cause  the  contact,  or  which  favor  it, 
will  produce  that  increase. 

Among  these  circumstanoes  we  will  notice : 

Ist.  The  length  of  the  tube ;  the  longer  it  is,  the  more  chances 
it  will  present  for  contact ;  there  will  be  no  contact  when  the 
length  is  less  than  that  of  the  contracted  vein. 

2d.  A  small  velocity ;  the  fluid  lines  will  then  be  less  forcibly 
retained  in  the  direction  of  the  primitive  motion ;  they  will  devi- 
ate and  approach  the  sides  with  more  fiicility.  M.  Hachette,  in  his 
Tni^  experiments  made  on  this  subject,  succeeded,  by  augmenting  the 
ediuonde  1^,  ^^^  ^^^  consequently  the  velocity,  in  detaching  a  vein  from  the 
pp.  7»-i02.  side  it  was  following.  On  the  contrary,  by  diminishing  the  head, 
allowing  it,  however,  a  head  of  0.9843  ft.,  he  succeeded  in  making 
the  tube  more  full,  the  length  of  which  was  0.01968  ft.,  and 
its  diameter  0.03117  ft. 

3d.  The  affinity  of  the  material  of  the  tube,  or  rather,  its  dis- 
position to  be  more  readily  moistened.  Thus,  by  rubbing  tallow 
or  wax  on  the  sides,  the  water  will  not  follow  them  as  it  did 
before.    Hachette,  by  covering  an  iron  tube  with  an  amalgam  of 
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till,  caused  mercury  to  ran  out  ^th  a  full  tube,  which  did  not 
take  place  before  the  coating.  The  interposition  of  air,  or  its 
arrival  in  a  tube,  is  sufficient  to  detach  the  fluid  vein  from  it 
Venturi,  after  having  fitted  to  a  vessel  full  of  water,  a  tube  of  . 
0-0406».1332  ft.  diameter  and  0-095»«.3117  ft.  length,  per- 
forated near  the  middle  and  quite  round  its  perimeter,  with  a 
dozen  small  holes ;  when  the  flowing  took  place,  not  a  drop  of 
water  passed  through  these  holes,  nor  did  the  water  touch  the 
sides.  The  holes  were  then  successively  stopped,  and  the  same 
results  continued ;  but  when  all  were  closed,  the  vein  filled  the 
tube,  and  the  discharge  was  increased  in  the  ratio  of  31  to  41.* 
M.  Hachette,  on  repeating  the  experiments  and  closing  the  holes 
with  caution,  saw  the  vein  continue  to  pass  out  without  touching 
the  side ;  but  a  slight  agitation  was  then  enough  to  produce  con- 
tact, and  to  produce  a  flow  with  the  full  tube. 

44.  It  is  more  than  a  century  since  Poleni  made  known  the 
singular  eflfects  of  cylindrical  tubes,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
cause  has  been  a  serious  study  with  philosophers. 

It  was  generally  said,  since  the  convergence  in  the  direction  of 
the  fluid  lines,  on  their  arrival  at  the  orifice,  produces  a  contrac- 
tion in  the  fluid  vein,  there  will  also  be  a  contraction  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tube ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  attractive  action 
of  the  sides,  the  contraction  will  be  less,  and  the  discharge  will 
oonsequentjy  be  greater.  The  experiments  of  Venturi  do  not 
allow  us  to  admit  of  such  a  cause  producing  a  less  contraction. 

That  ingenious  philosopher  opened,  in  a  thin  side  of  a  reser- 
voir, an  orifice,  whose  diameter  AB  (Fig.  11) ,  wm  (H)406=.1332  ^  ^^ 
ft. ;  and  under  a  head  of  0^8»2.8873  feet,  he  obtained  0**-137 
ss4.8384  cubic  feet  of  water,  in  4F.  To  this  orifice  he  then  fitted 
the  tube  ABCD,  having  nearly  the  fcrm  of  the  contracted  vein, 
(he  had  CD=<H)327=.1073  feet,  and  AC  ==0^025— .082  fbet); 
under  the  same  head,  he  obtained  the  same  volume  of  water,  in 
42^.  To  the  first  tube  he  fitted  the  tube  CDHGC,  in  which 
GHssEFsAB,  and  the  duration  of  the  flowing,  all  else  being 
equal,  was  only  31^.  Lastly,  for  all  this  apparatus,  he  substi-  pif.  ii. 
tuted  the  simple  cylindrical  tube  ABHG  of  the  same  length,  and 
also  of  the  diameter  .1332  ft.,  and  the  flowing  of  4.8384  cubic  feet 
again  took  place  in  31^. 

•  BechArcbMBspMmentalMMirlR  oottmuiBlcstlon  iMMitle  da  fluwvmneitt  dm 
let  flnldn.  1791.   &6  Exp^ikaoe. 
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Thus,  in  this  simple  tube,  in  which  everything  went  on  as  in 
the  compound  tube,  there  was  or  there  may  have  been  an  equal 
contraction ;  and  the  contraction  which  necessarily  took  place  in 
the  latter  at  CD,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  orifices  in  a  thin 
side.  The  effect  of  the  cylindrical  tube,  therefore,  was  not  to  les- 
sen the  contraction,  but  to  pass  the  fluid  through  the  contracted 
section  CD,  with  a  velocity  increased  in  the  ratio  of  31  to  41  or 
42.     Hence  alone  the  increase  of  discharge. 

Yenturi  attributed  it  to  an  excess  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  fluid  surface  contained  in  the  reservoir,  an  excess 
proceeding  from  a  vacuum  tending  to  arise  in  the  part  of  the  tube 
where  the  greatest  contraction  took  place.  He  sought  to  prove 
this  opinion  by  several  examples,  very  interesting  on  other 
accounts,  but  he  has  sometimes  generalized  the  results  too  much. 
For  example,  because  in  one  of  them  the  water  ceased  to  flow 
with  full  tube  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  he  concluded 
that  the  phenomena  of  additional  tubes  did  not  take  place  in  the 
vacuum,  and  yet  Hachette  is  certain  of  having  produced  them 
there.  This  single  fact  would  overthrow  an  hypothesis,  against 
which  other  peremptory  objections  are  also  raised. 

Negative  pre*       ^5.  Among  the  experiments  of  Venturi,  is  one  which  presents, 
gore  of  fluid    in  a  very  distinct  manner,  a  very  remarkable  fiict,  which  Bernoulli 

^^nm^.  **'^ad  already  made  known.  To  a  cylindrical  tube  0-0406=.1332 
fl.  diameter  and  0-122=.4003  ft,  long;  at  E  0-018=.0591  ft. 
from  its  origin,  he  fitted  a  curved  tube  of  glass,  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  which  was  plunged  into  a  vessel  M,  containing  colored 
water ;  the  flowing  was  caused  by  a  head  of  0"88=2.8873  feet ; 
and  the  water  was  raised  in  the  tube  0"65=2.1326  feet. 

In  the  hypothesis  of  Venturi,  this  elevation,  joined  to  the  head, 
would  be  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  through  the  contracted 
section,  as  the  head  alone  is  the  height  due  when  there  is  no  addi- 
tional tube ;  if  it  were  so,  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  must  be  as 
V2.8873  ;  V2.'8873+2.i326,  or  as  31  to  40.9,  and  experiment 
has  actually  given  a  similar  result  (31  to  41) .  But  from  this  fact, 
peculiar  perhaps  to  the  case  taken  for  example,  a  general  princi- 
ple ought  not  to  be  deduced.  Moreover,  the  true  cause  of  the 
ascension  of  the  colored  water  in  the  tube  was  indicated  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  (Hydrodinamica,  p. 
264).  That  celebrated  geometrician,  author  of  the  chief  part  of 
the  theoretical  principles  of  the  flowing  of  water,  established  the 
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law,  that  the  pressure  which  a  fluid  exerts  against  the  sides  of  a 
tuhe  in  which  it  moves,  is  equal  to  the  head  minus  the  height 
due  to  the  Telocity  of  the  motion.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
in  speaking  of  absolute  pressure,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
should  be  added  to  the  head  properly  so  called ;  thus,  if  E  repre- 
sents that  weight,  that  is  to  say,  a  column  of  water  equal  in 
weight  to  that  of  the  column  of  the  barometer,  H  the  head  and 
V  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  a  determined  point  of  the  tube, 
K-|-H — .01553  v*  will  be  the  interior  pressure  at  that  point.  For 
the  exterior  pressure,  we  have  E,  as  on  all  the  other  points.  In 
one  example,  at  the  place  of  greatest  contraction,  where  v=^\ 
A/2gH.  and  H=2.887  feet,  the  interior  pressure  is  K+2.887— 
5.050=E— 2.163  in  feet,  it  is  less  by  2.163  feet  than  the  exterior 
pressure ;  the  exterior  pressure  will  therefore  prevail,  and  will 
cause  the  water  to  ascend  2.163  feet,  and  in  general,  a  quantity 
equal  to  its  excess  over  the  other. 

By  neglecting  E,  which  is  found  both  in  the  value  of  the  inte- 
rior and  exterior  pressures,  the  interior  pressure  on  the  same  point 
compared  to  the  other  is,  H — .015531?* ;  it  will  be  negative,  when- 
ever the  height  due  the  velocity  is  greater  than  the  head. 

Yenturi  having  placed  the  same  tube  0*054^=.  177  ft.  from  the 
reservoir,  the  coloi^d  water  vras  not  raised ;  the  height  due,  0^594 
or  O.OSlv*— 0.051  (0.82)«^H  in  metres,  or,  .01553u«— .01553 
(0.82)'^H  in  feet,  was  then  smaller  than  the  head  2.8873  feet ;  the 
interior  pressure  was  positive,  and  consequently  there  was  no 


8.  Conical  Converging  Tubes. 

46.  Conical  tubes,  properly  so  called — that  is  to 
say,  those  which  slightly  converge  towards  the  exterior 
of  the  reservoir — increase  the  discharge  still  more 
than  the  preceding;  they  afford  very  regular  jets,  and 


*  Should  the  reader  find  difficulty  as  to  the  formation  of  this 
formula,  it  will  vanish  in  remembering  that  the  velocity  from  cyl- 
indrical pipes  is  but  ^^  of  that  due  to  height  of  reservoir,  (or 
v=.82^/2^H)  and  by  substituting  this  value  in  the  equation 
H=^*  Translator. 
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throw  them  to  a  greater  distance  or  height.  They  are 
also  almost  exclusively  employed  in  practice.  How- 
ever, their  effects  as  to  the  discharge  and  velocity  of 
projection  are  much  more  varied;  they  change  with  the 
angle  of  convergence^  that  is,  with  the  angle  which 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  truncated  cone  constituting  the 
tube,  form  by  their  extension. 

They  are,  however,  the  tubes  on  which  we  have  the 
fewest  documents.  In  reference  to  them,  I  know  of 
only  four  experiments  of  Poleni,  published  at  Florence 
in  1718,  and  which  Bossut  gives  in  his  HydrodyHam- 
ique  (^  680);  notwithstanding  the  merit  of  their 
author,  and  although  made  on  a  great  scale,  I  have 
very  strong  reasons  for  doubting  their  accuracy,  and 
shall  not  bring  them  forward  again.  Struck  by  the 
gap  which  hydraulics  presents  in  this  important  part,  I 
projected  a  series  of  experiments  suitable  to  fill  it;  but 
before  reporting  those  that  have  been  made,  I  state 
briefly  the  condition  of  the  question. 
Coefficients  47.  Accordiug  to  what  was  said  (16  and  19),  there 
^^'"^^"^are,  or  there  may  be,  two  contractions  of  the  fluid 
vein,  in  running  through  conical  tubes:  one  interior, 
or  at  the  entrance  of  the  tube,  which  diminishes  the 
velocity  produced  by  the  head;  the  other  exterior,  or 
at  the  exit,  by  which  the  section  of  the  vein  a  little 
below  the  exterior  mouth  of  the  orifice  is  smaller  than 
the  mouth  itself.  Consequently,  if  s  is  the  section  of 
the  orifice  and  V  the  velocity  due  to  the  head,  the  real 
discharge  will  be  w5Xn'V=nn'SV  (16);  n  and  n' 
being  two  coefficients  to  be  found  by  experiment;  n  is 
the  ratio  of  the  fluid  section  to  the  section  of  the  orifice, 
or  the  coefficient  of  the  exterior  contraction;  w'  is  the 
ratio  of  the  actual  to  the  theoretic  velocity,  or  the 
co^gicient  qf  the  velocity;  and  nn'  is  the  ratio  of  the 
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actual  to  the  theoretic  discharge,  or  the  coefficient  of 
discharge. 

The  knowledge  of  the  two  latter,  for  the  diSerent 
cases  which  may  present  themselves,  is  sometimes 
useful  in  practice,  as  we  shall  see  in  treating  oi  jets  of 
water;  it  is  this  utility,  or  rather  necessity,  of  haying 
their  value,  that  is,  of  knowing  the  discharge  and  force 
of  projection  of  different  tubes,  which  has  induced  me 
to  make  researches  on  this  subject. 

48.  To  determine  properly  the  different  coefficients 
in  question,  and,  above  all,  to  fix  the  angle  of  Conver- 
gence giving  the  greatest  discharge,  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  subject  many  series  of  tubes  to  experiment;  in 
each,  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  of  exit  and  the  length 
of  the  tube  remaining  constantly  the  same;  but  the 
diameter  of  the  entrance,  and  consequently  the  angle 
of  convergence,  was  gradually  increased.  The  water 
flowed  through  each  under  different  heads.  At  each 
experiment,  the  actual  discharge  was  determined  by 
direct  measurement,  and  the  velocity  of  exit  by  the 
mode  indicated  above  (37) ;  the  discharge,  divided  by 
SV,  would  give  nn\  and  the  velocity,  divided  by  v^ 
(^v=A/2g3),  would  give  n\  The  series  of  nn'  would 
show  the  discharge  corresponding  to  each  angle  of  con- 
vergence, and  consequently,  the  angle  of  greatest  dis- 
charge; and  the  series  of  n'  would  indicate  the  progres- 
sion according  to  which  the  velocity  increased. 

The  water- works  of  Toulouse  offered  all  the  desira- 
ble facilities  for  executing  such  a  plan,  which  I  give  in 
some  detail.  M.  Castel,  the  hydraulic  engineer  of  that 
city,  a  thorough  experimenter,  who  introduces  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy  in  all  his  operations,  was  pleased, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  under- 
take the  execution. 
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Experiments      ^g    Already,  in  1831,  with  a  very  small  appamtua, 
M.  castei.    ^^^j^^  under  small  heads,  he  had  made  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, the  details  and  results  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Annales  des  Mines  of  1833. 

In  1837,  he  resumed  and  considerably  extended  his 
works,  by  the  aid  of  the  fine  experimental  apparatus 
established  at  the  water- works  (see  No.  72). 

This  apparatus  consisted  principally  of  a  rectangular  cast  iron 
box  0-*41=1.345  feet  long,  1.345  feet  wide,  and  0-82=2.69  feet 
high ;  it  received  at  its  lower  part,  and  by  means  of  a  great  tube, 
the  water  coming  from  a  reservoir  established  more  than  29.529 
feet  above  it  and  kept  constantly  full ;  on  the  front  face  of  the 
box  is  a  rectangular  opening,  .459  ft.  high  by  .328  ft.  wide,  it 
was  closed  by  a  well  finished  copper  plate,  to  which  were  fitted 
additional  tubes,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  axes  were  horizontal. 
When  the  box  was  opened  at  top,  the  fluid  surfiice  could  rise  there 
to  about  .689  ft.  above  that  axis.  The  upper  opening  is  com- 
monly surmounted  with  short  tubes  of  .656  ft.  diameter,  the 
first  of  which  is  .984  ft.  high,  and  the  rest  1.64  feet  high,  so  that 
heads  of  about  .656  ft.  1.64  feet,  3.281  feet,  4.921  feet,  6.562 
feet,  &c.,  above  the  tube  subjected  to  experiment,  could  be 
obtained. 

By  means  of  two  cocks,  placed,  one  at  the  entrance  of  the 
water  into  the  box,  and  the  other  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tubes 
which  surmount  it,  a  perfectly  constant  level  was  obtained. 

The  tubes  which  M.  Gastel  used  were  of  brass,  as  well  turned 
and  polished  as  possible.  He  had  two  series  of  them ;  in  one, 
the  diameter  of  the  exit  was  .05086  ft.  and  the  length  about 
.1312  ft. ;  in  the  other,  the  diameter  was  .06562  ft.  and  the 
length  .164  ft. 

The  two  diameters  of  each  were  measured  and  re-measured  with 
much  care,  but  the  want  of  an  instrument  proper  to  operate  accu- 
rately with  such  measures,  did  not  permit  of  a  measurement  nearer 
than  0^^)0005=30.002  inch  (yt/Vv)*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  might  give 
an  error  of  half  a  hundredth  in  the  discharges  and  coefficients. 

M.  Castel  rarely  had  them  so  large.  He  operated  under  heads 
of  .6562  ft.  1.64  feet,  3.281  feet,  4.921  feet,  6.562  feet,  and 
about  9.843  feet ;  he  measured  them  with  very  great  exactness. 
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He  then  gives,  as  veiy  exact,  the  Tolumes  of  water  obtained  in  a 
certain  time. 

To  determine  the  velocities  with  which  the  water  passed  from 
the  tubes,  he  erected,  3.74  feet  below  their  axis,  a  horizontal  floors 
ing,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  longitudinal  groove  .328  ft. 
broad,  into  which  the  jet  passed ;  its  range  was  measured  by 
means  of  a  graduated  rule  fixed  on  the  flooring  and  quite  near. 
This  range  was  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  described  by  the  jet ; 
.374  fl.  was  its  abscissa,  and  from  these  two  ordinates  was 
deduced  the  velocity  of  projection  (37).  Finally,  these  velocities 
could  only  be  taken  for  heads  of  6.562  feet  and  less ;  beyond  that, 
the  jets  were  broken,  and  passed  beyond  the  plane  where  they 
could  be  measured. 

I  refer,  for  all  the  details  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
experiments,  to  the  paper  inserted  in  the  Annales  des 
Mines  of  1838,  jand  I  confine  myself  here  to  commu- 
nicating the  principal  results  obtained. 

50.  The  same  tube,  under  heads  which  varied  from 
0.689  ft.  to  9.941  feet,  gave  discharges  always  propor- 
tional to  VH,  and  consequently,  the  coefficients  were 
sensibly  the  same.  Perhaps  they  experienced  a  very 
slight  increase  under  the  head  of  9.941  feet.  We  here 
give  those  which  were  obtained  with  the  pipe  of  each  of 
the  two  series  which  furnished  the  greatest  discharge. 


TUBE  OF  .08085  FEET  DIAMETER. 

TIBE  OF  .0656  FEET  DIAMETER  | 

COEFFICIKKT              j 

1 

COKFFICIBNT              | 

Head,  In  ft 

Of  dtocharge  of  velocity.; 

Head,  in  ft 
~'.69J» 

Of  dlKhar^e 
.956 

of  velocity.! 
.966 

.7054 

.946 

.963 

1.5847 

.946 

.966 

1.5847 

.957 

.968     1 

3.2547 

.946 

.963 

3.2646 

•955 

.965 

4.8952 

.947 

.966 

4.9149 

.956 

.962 

6.5817 

.946 

.956 

6.5782 

.956 

.959 

9.9414 

.947 

9.9414 

.957 

As  to  the  coefficients  of  the  velocity,  it  seemed  that 
they  would  have  been  sensibly  constant,  were  it  not  for 
the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere.     But  this  resistance 
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diminishing  the  range  of  the  jet,  and  as  much  more  so 
as  the  head  was  greater,  there  must  be,  in  the  calculated 
coefficients,  a  diminution  varying  with  the  head,  al- 
though, in  reality,  there  was  none  in  the  velocity  with 
which  the  fluid  passed  out  or  tended  to  pass  out. 
We  will  now  compare  together  the  coefficients,  both 
those  of  the  discharge  and  of  the  velocity,  obtained 
with  the  different  tubes  of  the  same  series;  tubes  which, 
in  other  respects,  differed  only  in  the  angle  of  conver- 
gence; for  each  of  them,  the  mean  term  was  taken 
between  the  six  or  five  coefficients  which  were  given 
under  the  six  or  five  heads  nearly  equal  to  those  which 
are  noted  in  the  preceding  table. 


AJUTAGE  .0n085  FT.  IN  DIAMETER.  ' 

Akglb 

COEFFICIEXT 

of 

Of 

Conrenrence. 

Dlichftrge. 

Velocity. 

0° 

0' 

0.829 

o.a30 

1 

36 

0.866 

0.866 

3 

10 

0.895 

0.894 

4 

10 

0.912 

0.910 

5 

26 

0.924 

0.920 

7 

52 

0.929 

0.931 

8 

58 

0.934 

0.942 

10 

20 

0.938 

0.950 

12 

4 

0.942 

0.955 

13 

24 

0.946 

0.962 

14 

28 

0.941 

0.966 

16 

36 

0.938 

0.971 

19 

28 

0.924 

0.970 

21 

0 

0.918 

0.971 

23 

0 

0.913 

0.974 

29 

58 

0.896 

0.975 

40 

20 

0.896 

0.980 

48 

50 

0.847 

0.984 

AJUTAGE  .0^6  FT.  IN  DIAMETER- 


AKGLB 
Of 

Convergence. 


2°   50^ 


5 
6 

10 
12 
13 
15 


26 
54 


10 

40 

2 


18   10 


23 

33 


4 
52 


COKFFIGIKKT 

of 
Discharge.    Velocity. 


0.914 

0.930 
0.938 

0.945 
0.949 
0.956 
0.949 

0.939 

0.930 
0.920 


0.906 

0.928 
0.938 

0.953 

0.957  I 

0.964  ; 

0.967  ' 

0.970 

0.973 
0.979 


It  follows,  from  the  facts  set  down  in  these  columns : 

1st.  That  for  the  same  orifice  of  exit,  and  under  the 

same  head,  starting  from  0.88  of  the  theoretic  dis*- 

charge,  the  actual  discharge  gradually  increases,   in 
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proportion  as  the  angle  of  conyergence  increases  up  to 
13^°  only,  where  the  coefficient  is  0.95. 

Beyond  this  angle,  it  diminishes,  feebly,  at  first,  as 
do  all  yariables  about  the  maximum;  at  20^,  the  coeffi- 
cient is  again  from  0.92  to  0.93.  But  afterward,  the 
diminution  becomes  more  and  more  rapid;  and  the  eo« 
efficient  would  end  by  being  only  0.65,  the  coefficient 
of  small  orifices  in  a  thin  side  (26),  these  orifices 
being  the  extreme  term  of  converging  tubes,  that 
in  which  the  angle  of  convergence  has  attained  its  greats 
est  value,  180^.  The  angle  of  greatest  discharge  will 
then  be  from  13'  to  14^ 

What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  ?  In  the  conical  tubes,  the 
theoretic  discharge  is  altered  by  two  causes,  the  attraction  of  the 
sides,  which  tends  to  augment  it  (43),  and  the  contraction,  which 
tends  to  diminish  it,  by  diminishing  the  section  of  the  vein  a  lit- 
tle below  the  exit.  From  the  experiments  of  Yenturi  (43),  it 
would  seem  that  the  fluid  vein,  at  its  entrance  into  a  tube,  pre* 
served  its  natural  form,  that  of  a  conoid  of  18^  to  20° ;  so  that 
the  nearer  the  angle  of  the  tube  appreached  such  a  value,  the 
nearer  its  sides  will  be  to  the  vein,  at  the  moment  when,  after 
having  experienced  its  greatest  contraction,  it  tends  to  dilate,  and 
when  it  is,  as  it  were,  left  to  their  attractive  action ;  this  acUon 
then  being  stronger,  the  discharge  will  be  greater.  But,  on  th9 
other  hand,  already  at  IQP  of  convergence,  the  exterior  contrao* 
tion  begins  to  be  sensible  and  to  reduce  the  discharge ;  it  has 
reduced  it  5  per  cent,  at  18° ;  and,  after  that,  it  will  not  be  extra- 
ordinary that  the  angle  of  greatest  discharge  is  found  between 
these  two  values,  about  14°. 

The  tubes  of  .0656  ft.  diameter  at  the  exit,  gave  coefficients 
from  one  to  two  hundredths  greater  than  those  of  the  tubes  of 
.0509  ft.  An  error  of  0.004  inch  in  the  estimate  of  the  diame- 
ter of  the  first  set,  would  aflbrd  reason,  to  a  great  extent,  for  that 
difference ;  and  I  was  inclined  to  admit  a  cause  of  that  kind. 
The  tubes  of  .0509  ft.,  examined  several  times  since  1831,  inspir- 
ed me  with  more  confidence. 
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2d.  In  following  the  coefficients  of  the  velocity,  they 
are  seen,  again  starting  from  the  angle  0°,  to  increase 
like  those  of  the  discharge  up  to  near  the  convergence 
of  10® ;  then  they  increase  more  rapidly  ;  and  beyond 
the  angle  of  the  greatest  discharge ;  while  the  others 
diminish,  these  continue  to  increase  and  approach  their 
limit,  1 ;  they  are  quite  near  it  at  the  angle  of  50**,  and 
even  at  40**.  The  conical  tubes,  by  their  different 
convergence,  form  a  progression  of  which  the  first  term 
is  the  cylindrical  tube,  and  the  last  is  the  orifice  in  a 
thin  side;  their  velocity  of  projection,  increasing  with 
the  convergence,  will  therefore  vary  from  that  of  the 
additional  tube  to  that  of  the  simple  orifice,  that  is  to 
say,  from  0.82  /s/2^H  to  ^iglL, 

3d.  In  comparing  the  coefficients  of  the  discharge 
with  those  of  the  velocity,  or  their  successive  values 
n7i'  and  n',  and  dividing  the  first  by  the  second,  we 
shall  have  the  series  of  n,  or  the  coefficients  of  the  ex- 
terior contraction.  From  the  angle  0°  to  that  of  10**, 
we  have  sensibly  7i=l,  and  consequently,  there  is  no 
contraction;  notwithstanding  the  convergence  of  the 
sides,  the  fluid  particles  pass  out  very  nearly  parallel 
to  the  axis.  But  beyond  10**,  contraction  is  manifested : 
it  reduces  the  section  of  the  vein  more  and  more,  and 
it  would  end  by  rendering  it  equal  to  that  which 
passes  from  orifices  in  a  thin  side,  as  is  seen  in  this 
table :  — 


Al^QLE. 

n 

go 

1.00 

15° 

0.98 

20° 

0.95 

30° 

0.92      1 

40° 

0.89      ' 

50° 

0.85      , 

100° 

0.65      1 
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Experience  having  taught  that  cylindrical  tubes  cer* 
tainlj  produce  all  their  effect,  as  to  the  discharge, 
when  their  length  equals  at  least  two  and  a  half  times 
their  diameter;  by  analogy,  and  for  the  sake  of  not 
complicating  our  results  with  the  action  of  the  friction 
of  the  water  against  the  sides,  I  have  fixed  the  length 
of  conical  tubes  at  about  2i  times  the  diameter  of  exit ; 
thus  it  was  .1312  ft.  for  those  of  .0509  ft.  diameter, 
and  .164  ft.  for  those  of  .0656  ft.  diameter.  However, 
to  be  able  to  determine  the  effect  of  their  length,  I 
proposed  for  the  tubes  of  .0509  ft.  diameter,  two 
other  series;  in  one,  the  common  length  would  have 
been  .0984  ft.,  which  I  regarded  as  the  minimum;  for 
the  other,  it  would  have  been  .8281  ft.,  a  dimension 
quite  common  in  practice. 

But  this  work  is  yet  to  be  done;  still,  M.  Castel  has 
already  made  some  primary  trials.  For  the  tubes  of 
.0509  ft.  diameter,  he  took  five  .1148  ft.  long,  and, 
taken  together,  they  gave  as  the  coefficient  of  dis- 
charge, 0.938 ;  next,  with  a  length  of  .1312  ft.,  he 
had  as  coefficient  0.936;  another  tube,  .0984  ft.  long, 
gave  0.941  instead  of  0.938;  and  one  of  .0787  ft.  in- 
dicated  0.931  instead  of  0.926;  so  that  here  the  dimi- 
nution of  length  would  have  a  little  increased  the  dis- 
charge. But  with  the  tubes  of  .0650  ft.  diameter,  the 
discharge,  on  the  contrary,  was  increased  with  the 
length;  the  length  passing  from  .1640  ft.  to  0.3281  ft., 
the  coefficient  under  the  angle  of  IV  52'  was  0.965; 
under  that  of  14^  12',  0.958;  and  under  W  34', 
0.950.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  length  of  tubes  is  far 
from  being  established;  its  determination  demands 
other  series  of  experiments. 

While  waiting  for  M.  Castel  to  perform  such  exper- 
iments, we  will  assume,  for  each  of  the  tubes  to  be 
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employed,  provided  eztraordinarj  lengths  are  not  ta- 
ken, the  coefficient  in  the  above  tables  corresponding 
to  the  angle  of  convergence,  without  fear  of  introduc- 
ing any  error  of  moment. 
Dfachugn  52  ^g  ^  y^Yj  great  conical  tubes,  or  rather,  to 
fTMt  tronghs.  pyramidal  troughs,  which  in  mills  throw  the  water  on 
to  hydraulic  wheels,  we  have  three  valuable  experi- 
ments made  by  the  engineer  Lespinasse  (*),  on  the 
mills  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  The  troughs  there 
are  truncated  rectangular  pyramids,  having  a  length  of 
9.5904  ft. ;  at  the  greater  base,  2.3984  ft.  by  3.199  ft. ; 
at  the  smaller  base,  .4429  ft.  by  .6234  ft. 

The  opposite  faces  make  angles  of  11°  88'  and 
16°  18'.     The  head  was  9.6904  ft. 

The  first  two  of  the  three  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  are  here 
given,  were  made  on  a  mill  of  two 
stones,  each  having  its  wheel;  in  the 
first  experiment,  the  water  was  let  on 
to  only  a  single  wheel ;  in  the  second,  it  was  let  on  to 
two  at  a  time. 

We  see  how  little  such  tubes  diminish  the  discharge; 
the  discharge  given  is  only  one  or  two  hundredths  less 
than  the  theoretic  difeKsharge. 


4.    GOKICAL  DiVEKGINa   TUBES. 

ueruM  of  dis-     52.  Of  all  tubes,  those  which  give  the  greatest  dis- 

aeie*lftttjige«.  charge  are  truncated  cones,  fitted  to  a  reservoir  by 

their  smaller  base,  and  of  which  the  opening  for  exit  is 

consequently  greater  than  that  of  entrance.     Although 

•  AMIMA  X«iliolr«i  fle  rAeadAmife  de  Vonloon.   Tom.  II.   11M. 


Dte- 
cbarge. 

cubic  ft. 

6.7667 
6.6926 
6.7138 

Coeffl-  1 
cient. 

0.987 
0.976 
0.979 
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very  little  used,  they  present  phenomena  of  too  much 
interest  to  he  passed  by. 

Their  property  of  increasing  the  discharge  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Romans ;  some  of  the  citizens,  to 
whom  was  granted  a  certain  quantity  of  water  from  the 
public  reservoirs,  found  by  the  employment  of  these 
tubes,  means  of  increasing  the  product  of  their  grant ; 
and  the  fraud  became  such,  that  a  law  prohibited  their 
use ;  at  least,  they  could  not  be  placed  within  52j  feet 
from  the  reservoir. 

Bernoulli  had  studied  and  subjected  to  calculation 
their  effects ;  in  one  of  his  experiments,  he  found  the 
real  velocity  at  the  entrance  of  the  tube  greater  than 
the  theoretic  velocity,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  108 ;  but 
to  Venturi  is  principally  due  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ducts they  can  give. 

53.  The   tubes  which  he  used  had  a  mouth-piece  Expenmenta 
ABCD  presenting  nearly  the  form  of  the  contracted     yentari. 
vein;  AB=.1332  ft.,  and  CD=«.1109  ft.;  the  body  of 
the  tube  CDFE  varied  in  length  and  flare,  the  flare      '*'"■ 
being  measured  by  the  angle  comprised  between  the 
sides  EG  and  FD  sufficiently  prolonged.     These  tubes 
were   fitted   to  a  reservoir    kept  constantly  full   of 
water;   the  flowing  took  place  under  a  constant  head 
of  2.8873  ft.,  and  the  time  necessary  to  fill  a  ves- 
sel of  4.8384  cubic  ft.  was  counted  as  in  the  experi- 
ments of  the  same  author  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

I  give,  in  the  following  table,  the  result  of  the 
principal  observations,  after  having  remarked  that  the 
time  corresponding  to  the  theoretic  velocity  was 
26"49:  — 
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AJUTAGE.    1     Time 

...                                  .  ,     

1        ^t 

Coeffi-  !                 nRsvuvATrnwA                  1 

Flare. 

Length.  |  running. 

dent 

feet. 

3°3(y 

.3642 

27"5 

0.93 

4  38 

1.0959 

21 

1.21 

Jet  very  irregular. 

Jet  did  not  fill  the  ajutage. 

4  38 

1.5093 

21 

1.21 

4  38 

1.5093 

19 

1.34 

<  To  fill  ajutage  a  projecting 
\          body  introduced.          1 

5  44 

.5775 

25 

1.02 

5  44 

.1936 

31 

0.82 

Exit  moutb^that  of  entrance. 

10  16 

.8662 

28 

0.91 

Jet  did  not  fill  ajutage. 

10  16 

.1476 

28 

0.91 

Jet  very  regular. 

14  14 

.1476 

42 

0.61 

Jet  detacbed  from  sides. 

Yenturi  concluded  from  his  experiments,  that  the 
tube  of  the  greatest  discharge  ought  to  have  a  length 
nine  times  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  base,  and  a  flare 
of  5°  6';  figure  13  represents  it;  it  would  give,  adds 
the  author,  a  discharge  2.4  times  greater  than  the  orifice 
in  a  thin  side,  and  1.46  times  greater  than  the  theoretic 
discharge.  Moreover,  he  observes,  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  tube  should  vary  with  the  head. 


Y\%.  14. 


Experimentf 

of 
Ejtelwein. 


54.  Of  all  the  experiments  which  he  made  on  diverging  tubes, 
and  for  which  I  refer  to  his  Recherches  ExperimentaJeSj  I  shall  cite 
only  the  following : 

To  one  of  the  above-mentioned  tubes,  that  which  gave  4.8384 
cubic  feet  in  25^',  he  fitted  three  tubes,  and  plunged  them  into  a 
small  bucket  filled  with  mercury ;  the  first  at  the  origin  D  of  the 
tube ;  the  second  at  one  third  of  its  length,  and  the  third  at  two 
thirds.  The  mercury  was  raised  respectively  .3937  ft.,  .1509 
ft.,  and  .0518  ft. ;  this  would  be  equivalent  to  columns  of  water 
5.348  feet,  2.067  feet,  and  .7054.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Bernoulli,  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  greatest  contraction  D, 
where  the  velocity  is  ||  /\/2gX278Q7S  ought  to  have  been  2.8873 
—2.8873  (J|)*=— 5.2618  ft. ;  the  experiment  of  Venturi  gave 
—5.348  feet. 

55.  Eytelwein  also  used  diverging  tubes  in  experiments,  the 
results  of  which  are  directly  interesting  in  practice. 

He  took  a  series  of  cylindrical  tubes  .0853  ft.  diameter,  and  of 
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dillbrent  lengthi,  which  he  miocessiyely  fitted  to  a  vessel  fall  of 
water ;  at  first  separate ;  then  applying  to  the  firont  extremity  the 
month  piece  M,  which  had  nearly  the  form  of  the  contracted  vein ; 
then  applying  to  the  other  extremity  the  tube  M,  of  the  form 
recommended  by  Yenturi ;  lastly  applying  at  the  same  time  the 
mouth-piece  and  the  tube. 

The  flowing  took  phice  under  a  mean  head  of  2.3642  feet.*    The 
principal  results  obtained  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


rif .  M. 


Length 

of 
Tube. 

flpet- 
.0033 

.0853 
.2559 
1.0302 
2.0605 
3.0907 
4.1176 
5.1479 


Coefficient  of  dlttcharge 

of  the  tube,  oiily  ac> 

cording  tu 

Experiment  ^g^jJlu^' 


0.62 
0.62 
0.82 
0.77 
0.73 
0.68 
0.63 
0.60 


0.99 
0.97 
0.95 
0.86 
0.77 
0.70 
0.65 
0.61 


Discharge  of  the  tube 

alone  being  1, 

Discharge 

with  mouth 
piece. 

with 

Ajutage. 

1.56 

1.15 

1.35 

1.13 

1.27      1 

1.10 

1.2.1 

1.09 

1.23 

1.09 

1.21 

1.08 

1.17 

These  experiments  show : 

1st.  The  rate  according  to  which  the  length  of  the  tubes  dimin- 
ishes the  discharge  ;  and  this,  up  to  a  point  where  the  formula  for 
the  motion  of  water  in  conduit  pipes  may  be  applied.  The  num- 
bers of  the  third  column  indicate  that  this  application  can  take 
place,  for  small  tubes,  those  under  .0984  ft.  diameter,  when 
their  length  exceeds  6.562  feet.    These  experiments  thus  in  part 


*  Here  the  head  was  not  constant.  At  each  experiment,  the 
vessel  was  filled  up  to  3.0841  feet  above  the  orifice,  and  the  fluid 
was  suffered  to  fall  until  the  suHace  was 'only  1.7389  feet  above 
the  orifice  ;  the  constant  head,  which  would  have  given  the  same 
discharge  in  the  same  time,  would  have  been  2.3642  feet.  Let, 
generally,  H'  be  that  constant  head  ;  H  the  head  of  the  reservoir 
at  the  commencement  of  the  flowing,  and  h  that  at  the  end,  we 


H-A 


-va); 


shall  have  HW5,    . 

The  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  formula  will  be  presented 
quite  often  in  practice. 
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fill  ap  the  Toid  which  existed  in  our  knowledge  of  additional  tabes 
and  conduit  pipes. 

2d.  That  the  increase  of  the  discharge  proceeding  firom  the 
flare  given  to  the  mouth  of  entrance  of  pipes,  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion as  their  length  is  greater.  It  were  desirable  that  these 
experiments  had  been  carried  further,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing 
what  would  have  been  the  result  of  this  diminution  in  large  con- 
duits ;  until  this  is  done,  and  however  small  may  be  the  good 
effect  of  the  flaring  at  the  entrance,  it  is  proper  not  to  neglect  it. 

3d.  The  effect  of  the  flaring  at  the  exit  also  diminishes  in  a 
ratio  more  rapid  still,  in  proportion  as  the  pipes  increase  in 
length.  Ejtelwein  having  taken  one  20.6  feet  long  and  of  .0853 
ft.  diameter  throughout,  found  no  di£ference  in  the  discharge, 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  use  the  tube  with  flaring  end. 

On  fitting  this  tube  immediately  to  the  reservoir,  the  discharge 
was  1.18,  the  theoretic  discharge  being  1. 

On  fitting  it  to  the  mouth-piece,  but  without  the  intermediate 
tube,  it  rose  up  to  1.55.  The  mouth-piece  alone  gave  only  0.92 ; 
so  that  the  effect  of  the  tube  N  added  to  the  mouth-piece  M,  was 
to  augment  the  discharge  in  the  ratio  of  0.92  to  1.55,  or  of  1  to 
1.69. 
Meaaare  of  the  56.  Venturi  had  that  of  19"  to  42",  or  1  to  2.21.  In  the  two 
'**  AjutLe**  experiments  which  furnished  the  terms  of  this  last  ratio,  the 
velocities  of  the  water  at  the  passage  through  the  section  CD 
(Fig.  13)  were  therefore  as  1  to  2.21 ;  and  consequently,  the 
heights  due  as  1  to  4.89,  since  they  follow  the  ratio  of  the  squares 
of  the  velocities. 

In  the  experiment  which  gave  the  term  1,  that  where  the 
mouth-piece  M  alone  was  used,  the  actual  velocity,  which  was 
obtained  by  dividing  the  discharge  by  the  section,  was  11.9207 
feet ;  it  corresponds  to  a  generating  head  of  2.2114  feet.  The 
head  corresponding  to  the  velocity  in  the  second  experiment  will 
then  be  2.2114X4.89=10.8137  feet ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
discharge  was  equal  to  what  would  have  occurred,  if,  instead  of 
adding  the  tube  N  to  the  mouth-piece  M,  the  water  had  been 
raised  in  the  reservoir,  above  the  level  which  it  had  during 
the  flowing,  10.8137—2.2114=8.6023  feet.  Thus,  the  accelerat- 
ing effect  of  the  velocity  due  to  the  diverging  tube  is  measured 
by  a  column  of  water  8.6023  feet ;  this  is  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.    This  is  a  very  considerable  effect 
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fiir  a  fcnroe  which  seems  quite  small ;  for  we  see  no  other  physical 
cause  of  the  augmentation  in  the  discharge  produced  by  the 
tube,  than  the  action  of  the  sides,  and,  in  short,  the  molecular 
attraction. 


ARTICLE    THIRD. 
On  flowing  under  very  small  heads. 

57.  When  the  head  over  the  centre  of  the  orifice  is 
very  small  compared  to  the  height  (vertical  dimension) 
of  that  orifice,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  different  lines 
of  the  fluid  vein,  that  is  to  say,  the  velocity  which, 
being  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  orifice,  gives  the 
discharge,  is  no  longer  that  of  the  central  line.  It 
differs  from  the  velocity  of  the  central  line  as  much 
more  as  the  head  is  smaller ;  it  will  be  about  a  hun- 
dredth less  if  the  head  is  equal  to  the  height,  and  a 
thousandth  less  if  the  head  is  three  times  (3.2)  greater 
than  the  height.  Let  us  see  what  theory  teaches  us  in 
this  respect :  and  first,  the  law  which  it  indicates  for 
the  velocity  of  the  fluid  lines,  in  proportion  as  the  point 
from  which  they  issue  is  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
reservoir. 

58.  Let  a  vessel  be  filled  with  water  up  to  A ;  upon  velocity 
its  face  AB,  which  we  will  suppose  vertical  for  greater 
simplicity,  imagine  below  each  other,  a  series  of  small 
holes,  of  which  B  will  be  the  lowest.  Designate  by  H 
the  height  AB ;  the  velocity  of  the  line  passing  out  at 
B  will  be  >v/2gB  (8) ;  and  if  BC  be  made  equal  to 
that  quantity,  it  will  represent  that  velocity.  For  every 
other  point  P,  below  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  the  dis- 
tance AP  or  ar,  the  line  PM,  which  would  represent 
the  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  its  exit  from  that  point,  would 


of  any  fllet 
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be  VSg^JT,  and  calling  it  y,  we  should  have  y=V2^^ 
If  through  the  extremity  of  all  these  lines  PM,  a  curve 
be  made  to  pass,  thej  will  be  its  ordinates,  and  the 
heights  AP  or  x  will  be  its  abscissas;  and  since 
y*z=2gx^  this  curve  will  be  a  parabola  having  2g  or 
64.364  feet  for  its  parameter. 

Thus  the  velocity  of  a  fluid  line  passing  from  a 
reservoir  at  any  pointy  is  equal  to  the  ordinate  of  a 
parabola^  of  which  twice  the  action  of  gravity  is  the 
parameter,  the  distance  of  this  point  below  the  level 
of  the  reservoir  being  the  abscissa. 
DtachanKM.  59.  Suppose  now,  that  instead  of  opening  a  series  of 
small  holes  on  the  &ce  AB,  there  had  been  perforated 
in  it,  from  top  to  bottom,  a  rectangular  slit,  of  the 
breadth  I;  let  us  find  the  expression  of  the  discharge. 
Divide  this  opening,  in  thought,  by  means  of  hori- 
zontal lines  very  near  each  other,  into  a  series  of  small 
rectangles.  The  volume  of  water  which  will  pass  from 
each  of  these  in  a  second,  or  its  discharge,  will  evidently 
be  equal  to  the  volume  of  a  prism  which  shall  have  for 
its  base  the  small  rectangle,  and  for  its  height  the  cor- 
responding ordinate.  The  sum  of  all  these  little 
prisms,  or  the  total  discharge,  will  evidently  be  equal  to 
another  prism,  having  for  its  base  the  parabolic  segment 
ABCMA,  and  for  its  height  or  thickness,  the  width  of 
the  slit.  Now,  according  to  a  property  of  the  parabola, 
this  segment  is  two  thirds  of  the  rectangle  ABCK, 
whose  surface  is  ABxBC=HX\/2giI.  Thus,  the 
discharge  through  the  rectangular  opening  of  which 
H  expresses  the  height  and  /  the  breadth,  is 

60.  We  now  seek  the  discharge  through  a  rectangu- 
lar orifice  open  on  the  same  side,  but  from  B  to  D  only, 
and  having  the  same  bteadth  I;  call  h  the  head  AD,  on 
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the  upper  edge  of  the  orifice;  the  discharge  of  the  elit 
which  we  suppose  from  A  to  D  would  also  be  |  i  A  ^/2gh. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  discharge  through  the  rec- 
tangular orifice  of  which  BD  is  the  height,  will  be 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  discharges  through  the 
two  slits,  and  which  consequently  will  be 

1  /  V2^  (H  VH— AVA). 

The  iSnt  elements  of  the  integral  oalcaliu  lead  in  an  extremely 
simple  manner  to  this  expression.  Bot  I  repeat,  this  treatise  is 
not  a  work  of  mathematicB ;  and  from  its  nature,  it  appeared  to 
me,  that  synthetic  demonstratioDS,  keeping  constantly  before 
the  eye  the  object  in  question,  were  to  be  preferred. 

61.  Let  us  reyert  to  the  mean  Telocity;  and  first  to 
that  which  we  have  when  the  slit  is  quite  open. 

Let  G  be  the  point  from  which  the  fluid  line  animat- 
ed with  this  velocity  proceeds;  if  we  make  AQ=j2r,  it 
will  be  h/lgz'^  being  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the 
slit  /X  H,  it  must  give  the  discharge.  But  we  have  seen 
that  this  discharge  was  also  expressed  by  |  /  H  \/2^H; 
we  shall  then  have,  I H  A/2gz=i  I H  >v/2gH;  whence, 
z=i  H,  and  consequently,  t7=:\/2glH=a=5V2g^H. 

Thus,  the  mean  velocity  will  be  two  thirds  of  the 
velocity  of  the  lower  line.  In  fact,  GH,  which  repre- 
sents the  first,  is,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  prop- 
erty of  the  parabola,  two  thirds  of  BC,  which  repre- 
sents the  seccmd. 

For  the  rectangular  orifice  of  which  BD  or  H — A,  is 
the  height,  z"  being  the  height  due  to  its  mean  veloci- 
ty, we  should  in  like  manner  have  _ 

(H— A)    I  a/2^=4  I  V2^  (HVH— AVA) ; 
whence,  ^ 


Mean 
Velocity. 


,_4  /HVfl-AVA\a. 
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Example.  There  is  a  prismatic  basin,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  rectangular  orifice  .82  fl.  base,  and  .3937  ft.  height ;  and 
during  the  flowing,  the  fluid  surface  is  constantly  .7218  ft.,  above 
the  lower  edge  of  the  orifice.  We  then  have,  H=.7218  ;  A=.7218 
— .3937=.3281 ;  thus 

,^.  A7218  V.ms"— .3281  V.'328'iy  ^  43  ^  . 
*"^\  .7218  — .3281  / 

consequently,  the  mean  velocity  will  be  >^2^X  .48=5. 558  feet. 


The  head  sbouid      ^^'  I  make  here  an  observatioii  which  applies  more 

be  measured 
from  full  Be»- 


be  mewured    particularly  to  the  case  of  small  heads. 


During  the  flow  through  an  orifice,  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  in  the  reservoir,  starting  from  certain  points,  is 
curved,  and  inclines  towards  the  side  in  which  the  ori- 
fice is  pierced ;  so  that  the  height  or  vertical  distance  of 
the  surface,  above  any  part  of  the  orifice,  is  greater  on 
the  up-stream  side  of  the  points  where  the  inflection 
begins,  than  near  to  and  touching  the  side.  It  is  the  first 
of  these  heights  or  heads  which  must  always  be  intro- 
duced into  the  formulas  of  flowing ;  we  shall  see  reasons 
for  it  hereafter  (68  and  following).  The  distance  be- 
tween the  orifice  and  the  line  where  the  fluid  sur&ce 
joins  the  side  is  very  often  introduced  (into  the  formu- 
las) ;  from  this,  there  results  an  error  in  deficiency,  in  es- 
timating the  discharges  which,  in  some  cases,  very  rare, 
to  be  sure,  may  extend  even  to  a  tenth  of  the  discharge. 

Such  errors  diminish  when  the  head  increases ;  and 
according  to  the  experiments  of  MM.  Poncelet  and 
Lesbros,  who  have  also  fully  explored  this  question, 
they  will  be  insensible  when  the  heads  exceed  .4921  or 
6562  ft.,  say  six  or  eight  inches.  Yet,  in  very  great 
orifices,  the  depression  of  the  surface  is  still  percepti- 
ble; I  have  seen  it  from  1}  to  2  inches  against  the 
sluice  gates  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  when  the  two 
paddle  gates  were  open. 
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63.  If  the  orifice  had  a  figure  different  from  the  rec-  o^«»  »«» ' 
tangle,  the  expression  of  the  mean  velocity,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  discharge,  would  be  more  complicated ; 

its  determination  would  become  a  problem  of  analysis 
of  little  utility  in  practice,  where  great  orifices  are 
almost  always  rectangular.  The  solution  of  these  pro- 
blems can  be  seen  in  the  Architecture  Hydraulique  of 
Belidor,  and  in  the  Hydrodynamique  of  Bossut.  I 
will  now  limit  myself  to  that  which  concerns  the 
circle.  Designating  by  d  the  diameter,  by  h  the 
head  above  the  centre,  we  have  for  the  expression  of  the 
discharge,  n  cP  /^"^gh  (1 — j.^, — s^ —  &c.) ;  this  dis- 
charge is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  velocity  of  the 
central  line  diminished  in  the  ratio  indicated  by  the 
complex  fiwtor. 

64.  The  discharges,  of  which  we  have  just  given  the 
expression,  are  theoretic  discharges ;  for  reducing  them 
to  actual  discharges,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  them 
by  the  coefficients  deduced  from  experiment. 

These,  also,  will  be  furnished  us  by  MM.  Poncelet 
and  Lesbros.     I  indicate  them  in  the  following  table : 


CociBcient 

or 
BcdttcUon. 


1        Head 

HEIGHT  OF 

ORIFICES. 

1     upon  the 

1      centre. 

.em  ft 

.3381(1 

.1640(1 

.OtMft. 

.0649  ft. 

.0128  (1 

feet 

.03281 

0.712 

.0656 

0.644 

0.667 

0.700 

.0984 

0.644 

0.663 

0.693 

.1312 

0.624 

0.643 

0.661 

.1640 

0.625 

0.643 

0.660 

.1968 

0.611 

0.627 

0.642 

.2625 

0.612 

0.628 

0.640 

.3281 

0.613 

0.630 

0.638 

.3937 

0.592 

0.614 

0.631 

.4921 

0.597 

0.615 

0.631 

.6562 

0.599 

0.616 

0.631 

.9843 

0.601 

0.617 

1.6404 

0.603 

0.617 

3.2800 

0.605 
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65.  The  numbers  above  aie  the  true  ooefficients  of  the  oontrao- 
tion  of  the  fluid  vein,  or  the  coefficients  of  the  reduction  of  the 
theoretic  discharge  to  the  actual  discharge ;  for  theory  gives  no 
other  general  formula  for  flowing  through  orifices  than  }  /  \/% 

(HVH— aV*).  

That  which  was  established  (15)  S\/2gh ;  where  K^  (H+A) 
applies  only  to  particular  cases,  ve^  frequent,  to  be  sure,  where 
K  is  three  or  four  times  greater  than  H — A.  In  the  other  cases, 
it  is  erroneous,  and  the  coefficients  which  are  adapted  to  it  and 
which  it  has  served  to  determine,  are  erroneous  also ;  they  are 
the  coefficients  found  above  the  transverse  lines  which  divide  the 
columns.  (The  ooefficients  below  the  lines,  although  determined 
by  the  aid  of  that  formula,  are  accurate,  coinciding  with  those 
obtained  by  the  general  formula).  Finally,  in  the  first, 
TnSj^2gh',  the  error  of  the  coefficient  m  is  compensated  by  the 
error  of  the  formula,  and  the  discharges  which  it  gives  are  sen- 
sibly identical  with  those  of  the  other ;  and  as  it  is,  besides,  more 
simple,  it  is  commonly  employed  in  all  cases. 
Examples.  66.  Example.  What  would  be  the  discharge  of  a  rectangular 
orifice  .9843  ft.  wide  and  .49215  ft.  high,  under  a  head  of  only 
.16405  ft.  on  its  upper  edge?  Here  H=.16405+.49215=.6562 
ft.  and  ^.9843  ft.  The  head  on  the  centre,  therefore,  is 
.410125  ft. ;  the  coefficient  which  corresponds  to  this  head, 
according  to  the  above  table,  is  nearly  .603 ;  a  mean  term  between 
.593  and  .614.  Thus  the  discharge^ will  be  |X.603X.9843X 
.8.02052  (.6562>v/.65G2-.16405>v/.^6405)=:1.476  cubic  feet. 
The  ordinary  formula,  with  its  coefficient  .592,  taken  from  the 
ordinary  table  in  section  26,  would  have  given  .592X.9843X 
.49215X8.02052  >v/-410125=.1473  cubic  feet. 

67.  We  have  a  circular  vertical  orifice  of  .0888  ft.  diameter, 
with  a  head  of  .0592  ft.  above  th^  centre.  What  will  be  the 
discharge?  Here  i^.a888  ft.,  ^=.0592  ft.;  so  that  the 
expression  of  No.  63  becomes  .012086  (1— ^J^^--5^)=.011863 
cubic  feet.  This  is  the  theoretic  discharge;  and  to  have  the 
actual  discharge,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  it  by  the  coefficient 
indicated  in  the  table  of  No.  64.  We  there  find  0.667  for  an  ori- 
fice of  .6562  ft.  diameter,  under  a  head  .0656  ft.  (or  of  .0592) ; 
under  this  same  head,  we  then  also  have  0.644  for  an  orifice  of 
.0984  ft.  from  which  we  shall  take  0.650  for  the  orifice  of  .0888 
ft.  The  actual  discharge  will  then  be  0.65X.011863==.0077I 
cubic  feet. 
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Dzperiment  gave  Mariotte  .008077  cabic  feet,  and  Boirat 
.007332  (with  one  line=.0888  in.  head  measured  diiectly  above 
the  summit  of  the  orifice) ;  the  result  of  calculation  would  thus 
be  a  mean  term  between  the  results  of  experiment.* 

The  discharge  just  determined,  that  obtained  through  an  orifice 
of  one  French  inch  diameter,  under  the  head  oi  one  line  (=*^  in') 
taken  immediatelj  above  the  summit  of  that  orifice,  is  the  pouoe 
tteau  of  water-works  agents,  a  measu^  to  be  investigated  hereafter 
(206) .  Mariotte,  in  the  work  which  he  wrote  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  to  fix  its  value,  observed,  that  to  obtain  a 
height  of  water  of  one  line  immediately  over  the  orifice,  there 
must  be  a  height  of  two  lines  in  the  fall  reservoir,  and  conse- 
quently, eight  over  the  oentre.f  Thus  the  phenouienon  of  the 
inflexion  of  the  fluid  surfiuse  toward  the  orifice,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  discharge,  were  well  known  to  him. 

The  Flowaqb  of  Water  over  Weirs. 

68.  If,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  a  basin,  a  *^*««~ 
rectangular  opening  be  made,  with  a  horizontal  base,  the  or 
water  of  the  basin,  which  we  suppose  kept  constantly  *^**''*«*- 
full,  will  flow  out  in  the  form  of  a  sheet,  over  this  base 

or  sill.  To  such  an  opening  is  given  the  name  of  weir ; 
and  we  also  extend  the  name  to  dams  which  entirely 
close  up  the  bed  of  a  stream  of  water,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  water,  on  meeting  with  them,  is  obliged  to  rise 
up  and  pass  over  the  top  or  crown. 

The  surface  of  the  water,  before  arriving  at  the  weir,      Fig.i7. 
and  in  starting  from  a  point  C,  which  is  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  it,  is  inclined  along  the  arc  CD ;  so  that  its 
height  immediately  above  the  sill  is  no  longer  AB,  but 
only  BD. 

69.  Conformably  to  the  ordinary  theory,'  it  is  first 
admitted  that  the  particles  which  follow  the  curve  CD 

*  The  Ponce  d'ein  of  France  was  determined  by  Pronj  to  be  19.1W3  cnUc  metrea 
of  wAter  in  tbe  twenty-fcUT  honn ;  this  la  equivalent  to  .WOM  eablo  ftet  per  second, 
t  Traits  do  moavenient  dcs  eaoz.    IlI.e  partle,  Ac. 
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have,  on  arriving  at  D,  the  same  velocity  as  if  they  had 
fallen  freely  from  the  height  AD,  and  that  the  particles 
beneath  go  out  also  with  a  velocity  due  to  their  vertical 
distance  from  the  point  A.  We  iBnd,  then,  that  for  the 
velocity  of  issue  of  the  differeQl^  fluid  threads,  for  their 
number  dependant  on  the  height  BD,  and  consequently 
for  their  discharge,  exactly  the  same  case  as  if  we  had 
a  rectangular  orifice  closed  by  an  upper  edge  which 
might  be  at  D,  and  as  if  the  fluid  were  extended  with- 
out inflexion  up  to  A.  Therefore,  representing  by  Q 
the  discharge  or  volume  of  water  flowing  in  one  second, 
by  I  the  breadth  of  the  weir,  by  H  and  A  the  heads,  one 
of  the  lower  edge  aad  the  other  of  the  upper  edge,  and 
by  m  the  coefficient  of  reduction  of  the  results  of  the- 
ory to  those  of  experiment,  we  have  established  (as  at 
No.  60),  _ 

Q=^^2gm  I  (HVH— WA). 

70.  However  natural  this  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject may  appear,  yet  facts  have  shown  that  the  dis- 
charges were  more  exactly  given  by  a  calculation  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  flowing  occurred  under  the 
whole  height  AB,  the  fluid  always  extending,  without 
inflexion,  up  to  A.  We  then  find  ourselves  in  the  case 
explained  at  No.  59  :  A=0  and 

Q=§V2^  m  I  HVH=6.3484  m  I  HVH. 
The  flowing  over  weirs  would  be  therefore  only  a  par- 
ticular case  of  flowing  through  orifices  in  general,  that 
in  which  the  head  upon  the  upper  edge  is  nothing.  MM. 
Bidone  and  Poncelet  had  already  shown  that  it  was  so, 
and  that  the  coefficient  m,  which  answered  for  ordinary 
orifices,  was  suited  for  weirs  also,  when  the  flowing 
occurred  under  analogous  circumstances. 

71.  In  establishing  the  above  two  formulae,  we  have 
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implicitly  admitted  that  the  fluid  was  at  rest  above 
the  weir,  or  rather,  above  the  point  where  the  surfiice 
begins  to  incline  towards  the  sill ;  but  very  often,  the 
water  comes  to  this  point  with  a  certain  velocity. 

In  this  case,  proceedtng  as  we  have  already  done  in 
the  case  of  orifices,  properly  so  called  (88),  we  must 
add  the  generating  height  of  the  velocity  of  arrival,  to 
the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  flowing  for  a  fluid  at 
rest,  which  is  in  this  instance  {  H  only  (61).  Let  u  be 
that  velocity,  .0155fi'  will  be  the  generating  height, 
and  we  shall  have  for  the  real  velocity  at  the  exit, 
^2ff  (}H+.qi5536M«),  which  is  reduced  to  5.8484 
\/H-f.034956M*,  and  consequently, 

Q=5.8484  mia  VS+TOSlOMi?. 

The  quantity  u  represents  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
section  of  water  which  goes  to  the  weir;  its  exact 
determination  is  nearly  impossible,  but  as  its  value  will 
difier  but  little  from  tfiat  of  the  velocity  at  the  surface, 
a  velocity  which  we  obtain  quite  easily  by  means  to  be 
investigated  hereafter,  we  shall  admit  the  equality,  and 
then,  modifying  the  value  of  the  coefficient  to  be  deter- 
mined by  observation,  if  we  designate  by  m'  this  new 
coefficient,  and  by  w  the  velocity  at  the  surface,  we 
shall  have 

0=5.8484  m'/H  VH+.03495i/?^ 

72.  Let  us  put  these  formulas  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. 

7he  expression  of  the  discharge  includes  two  varia- 
bles, the  breadth  of  the  weir,  and  a  function  of  the 
velocity  or  of  the  head.  In  order  that  these  formulas 
be  well  established,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  dis- 
charge be  exactly  proportional  to  each  of  the  variables ; 
then  only  the  coefficient  would  be  constant.  The  degree 
of  its  constancy  will  thus  be  the  mark,  as  it  were,  the 


of 
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measure,  of  its  being  well  established.  The  numerous 
experiments  which  M.  Castel,  engineer  of  the  Toulouse 
water-works,  made  in  1835  and  18S6,  at  the  water- 
works of  that  city,  with  extraordinary  care  and  exact- 
ness, inform  us  with  regard  to  this  constancy  and 
(1)  For  the  de- these  proportiouals.  ^^^ 

tails  of  these  ex- 
periments,   the     The    water-worics   of  Toaloase,    or   building   enclosing   the 
reader  is  reflsi^  hydraulic  machines  which  raise  the  waters  destined  for  a  hun- 
do   r  Acad«mi6  ^<i  and  more  fountains  of  that  city,  was  61.027  feet  in  diameter, 
des  Sciences  do  and  49.215  feet  in  height,  of  which  26.25  feet  were  beneath  the 

Toalonsc,  tlV.  .  j-        -i. 

2gg7,  pavement  surrounding  it. 

In  the  middle  is  raised  a  tower  26.25  feet  in  diameter,  and 
45.93  feet  high ;  in  the  upper  part  is  a  cistern,  into  which  all 
the  water  is  conveyed ;  the  quantity  of  which  is  at  a  mean  of 
45  litres=9.9  gallons  per  second,  and  it  can  easOy  be  raised  to 
60=13.2  gallons.  At  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  on  the  body  of 
the  building,  extends  a  terrace  15.75  feet  broad,  which  presents  a 
very  commodious  place  for  observations ;  and  consequently,  they 
permanently  established  here  the  great  apparatus  for  hydraulic 
experiments,  already  mentioned  (49). 

To  this  apparatus,  M.  Castel  added  a  second  for  weirs.  It  was 
a  wooden  box  or  canal,  rectangular,  19.686  ft.  long,  2.428  ft. 
broad,  and  1.805  ft.  deep ;  at  one  end  it  receives  the  water  of  the 
first  apparatus,  and  to  the  other  are  fitted  thin  plates  of  copper, 
in  which  the  weirs  were  opened. 

The  breadth  of  these  varied  gradually  from  .03281  ft.  to  2.428 
ft. ;  the  sill  was  constantly  at  .558  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the 
canal.  The  water  that  flowed  from  it  was  received  at  pleasure, 
and  for  a  certain  time,  in  a  second  box  lined  with  zinc,  with  a 
capacity  of  113.024  cubic  feet ;  this  was  the  gauging  basin ;  it 
had  been  measured  vrith  the  greatest  care.  The  time  occupied 
by  the  water  in  arriving  at  a  certain  height  was  measured  by  a 
time-piece,  marking  quarter  seconds. 

The  heads  or  heights  of  water  in  the  canal  above  the  sill  of  the 
weirs  were  increased  gradually,  from  .09843  ft.  to  .3281  ft., 
and  even  to  .78744  ft.  for  narrow  weirs.  The  most  important 
and  difficult  point  in  the  experiment,  was  to  measure  the  heads 
exactly.  To  accomplish  this,  M.  Castel  fixed  upon  the  top  and 
middle  of  the  canal,  ponllel  to  its  length,  a  ruler,  which  he  kept 
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quite  horizontal,  and  which  bore,  at  intenrab  of  .16405  ft.,  ten 
vertical  rods  of  brass  divided  into  millimetres,  and  each  capable 
of  being  raised  and  lowered  in  a  groove,  on  which  was  a  vernier 
indicating  tenths  of  millimetres.  When  he  wished  to  make  an 
experiment,  after  having  admitted,  a  suitable  quantity  of  water 
into  the  canal,  and  satisfied  that  the  regime  was  properly  estab- 
lished, he  lowered  the  rods  and  placed  their  points  as  exactly  as 
possible  in  contact  with  the  fluid  sur&ce.  Then  subtracting  their 
length  from  the  vertical  distance  between  the  ruler  and  sill,  he 
had  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  described  by  the  fluid  particles 
passing  directly  to  the  middle  of  the  weir.  These  ordinates 
increased  in  proportion  as  they  were  distant  from  the  weir ;  but 
soon,  at  .6562  ft.,  or  .9843  ft.,  or  1.3124  ft.,  the  increase  became 
sensible,  and  they  had  the  greatest  of  the  ordinates,  or  the  head 
properly  so  called,  H  ;  the  smallest,  that  raised  vertically  above 
the  sill,  was  H — h,  or  the  thickness  of  the  fluid  sheet  at  the 
moment  of  its  passage  over  the  sill.  After  having  made  all  the 
observations  he  could  upon  the  canal  of  2.428  ft.  broad,  M.  Gastel 
provided  himself  with  one  1.1844  ft.  broad,  by  narrowing  the 
first  by  means  of  two  plank  partitions,  only  7.35  ft.  long.  At 
the  entrance  of  this  sioall  canal,  which  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  large  one,  there  was,  during  great  discharges  of  water,  a 
slight  fiill,  which  could  have  produced  some  small  modifications 
upon  the  results  which  might  have  been  obtained,  if  the  parti- 
tions had  been  prolonged  to  the  extremity  of  the  large  canal. 

Upon  both,  M.  Gastel  eflected  a  long  series  of  experiments. 
Each  observation  was  repeated  once  or  twice ;  in  all,  there  were 
494.  For  each,  the  values  of  Q  /  and  H  being  immediately  given 
by  experiment,  it  was  easy  to  deduce  firom  them  the  value  of  the 
ooeflicient  m  of  the  formula 

Q=5.348m/H  VH. 

The  mean  values  obtained  for  each  head  and  breadth  of  weir 
are  given  in  the  following  tables.  There  were  no  observations  for 
the  cases  corresponding  to  the  gaps  which  most  of  the  colnmns 
present.  The  heads  and  breadths  which  are  there  noted  in  an 
exact  number  o£  hundredths,  are  not  entirely  those  of  the  experi- 
ments. It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  from  the  workman  breadths 
of  a  precise  number  of  hundredths ;  they  diflfered  but  very  slightly 
frt)m  the  truth.  As  to  the  heads,  it  would  have  required  too 
many  adjustments,  and  too  much  time,  to  get  rigorously  at  a  given 
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value ;  but  a  dose  approximation  was  made.  Henoe,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  yalaea  of  the  coefficients,  with  the  heads  and 
breadths  really  employed,  and  with  those  which  have  been  admit- 
ted, are  so  small,  that  by  means  of  the  mode  of  interpolation 
used,  we  have  the  coefficients  of  the  tables  as  exact  as  though 
they  had  been  directly  given  by  experiment.  We  shall,  however, 
find  them  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Castel,  with  the  breadths  and 
heads  really  observed. 


Head 
apon 
thesm 

CANAL    2.428'»-    BROAD. 

COEFFICIENTS, 

BKBAPTH  OF  WUH  BKIHO  IV  FBBT. 

T 

2.231 

a 

.657 
.656 
.656 
.656 
.656 
.660 

1.9tt 
ft. 

.644 
.644 
.645 
.644 
.645 
,651 

1.640 
ft. 

.631 
.632 
.632 
.633 
.636 
.642 

.621 
.621 
.620 
.622 
.626 
.632 
.636 

.964  ft 

.603 
.604 
.604 
.606 
.610 
.616 
.623 
.631 

.656  ft 

.596 
.595 
.595 
.593 
.592 
.593 
.595 
.604 
.611 
.619 
.624 

.J28ft 

.595 
.594 
.594 
.594 
.592 
.592 
.591 
.591 
.592 
.595 
.597 
.604 
.618 

.164  ft 

.615 
.614 
.614 
.613 
.613 
.612 
.612 
.612 
.612 
.612 
.613 
.614 

.629 
.628 
.628 
.628 
.628 
.627 
.627 
.628 
.629 

.066  ft 

.639 
.639 
.640 
.641 
.642 
.643 
.645 
.648 
.652 
.658 
.663 
.669 

.083  ft 

.670 
.672 
.674 
.67^ 
.678 
.687 
.6981 
.713 

fteet 

.787 
.722 
.656 
.690 
.525 
.454 
.394 
.328 
.262 
.197 
.164 
.131 
.098 

.662 
.662 
.662 
.662 
.663 

CANAL    1.1811*^    BROAD. 

Head 



upon 

COEFFICIENTS, 

BBBAOTH  OF  WBIB  BBUTO  IV  FBBT. 

tbeini 

feet 

1.184  ft 

.964  ft 

.686  ft 

.388  ft 

.302  ft 

.200  ft 

.164  ft 

.098  ft 

.006  ft 

.063ft 

.787 

.619 

.624 

.629 

.647 

.666 

.722 

.615 

.613 

.617 

.620 

.627 

.646 

.656 

.611 

.608 

.614 

.618 

.626 

.645 

.667 

.590 

.633 

.608 

.606 

.610 

.616 

.626 

.644 

.525 

.628 

.605 

.603 

.608 

.615 

.625 

.644 

.668 

.454 

.678 

.624 

.603 

.601 

.605 

.614 

.624 

.644 

.394 

.700 

.666 

.620 

.600 

.599 

.603 

.614 

.623 

.646 

.674 

,328 

.684 

.656 

.617 

.598 

.598 

.600 

.614 

.624 

.648 

.262 

.672 

.652 

.616 

.599 

.597 

.599 

.613 

.624 

.654 

.197 

.669 

.652 

.617 

.600 

.597 

.600 

.613 

.626 

.164 

.667 

.653 

.620 

.605 

.604 

.614 

.131 

.668 

.653 

.624 

.613 

.611 

.613 

.096 

.670 

.665 

.632 

.628 

.625 
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78.  Let  us  analyze,  first,  the  most  simple  and  most  fre- 
quently employed  of  the  formulae,  0=5.8484  113.  a/ H. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  first  place,  up  to  what  poii^*ofdtochsr«  to 
the  discharges  Q  are  proportional  to  the  function  HVH  »»««"*• 
of  the  head.  For  this  purpose,  take  the  twenty-two 
series  of  discharges  obtained,  each  with  the  same  breadth 
of  weir,  but  under  different  heads,  (recollecting  that 
the  discharges  were  directly  given  by  experiment,  and 
that  we  can,  besides,  reproduce  them  by  means  of  the 
above  formula,  by  assigning  to  each  their  respective 
coefficients  noted  in  the  tables).  Reduce  the  discharges 
of  each  series  to  what  they  would  have  been,  if  one  of 
them,  that  obtained  under  the  head  of  .2625  ft.,  for  exam- 
ple, had  been  taken  for  unity.  Reduce,  in  like  manner, 
the  series  of  values  of  H  VH,  and  bring  together  all 
these  series,  as  has  been  done  for  the  three  concerning 
the  discharges;  the  first  two  have  been  given  on  the 
canal  of  2.428  ft,  through  weirs  1.969  ft.  and  .328  ft. 
broad;  the  third  belongs  to  the  canal  1.1844  ft.  broad, 
with  a  weir  of  .164  ft. 


in  fret. 

Skriks  of  Dischargrs. 

SERIi 
H  Vu 

:8  OF 
H  Vh 

1 

2 

9 

.6562 

3.96 

3.98 

3.95 

4.01 

.5906 

3.38 

3.39 

3.38 

3.42 

.525 

2.83 

2.84 

2.83 

2.87 

.459 

2.31 

2.32 

2.31 

2.34 

.394 

1.83 

1.84 

1.84 

1.86 

.328 

1.40 

1.39 

1.40 

1.40 

1.41 

.262 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.197 

0.650 

0.652 

0.650 

0.650 

0.643 

.164 

0.494 

0.498 

0.495 

0.494 

0.486 

.131 

0.354 

0.381 

0.354 

0.354 

0.345 

There  results  from  the  comparison  of  the  twenty- 
two  series  of  discharges  among  themselves,  and  with 
the  series  of  HVH, 
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Ist.  That,  above  the  head  of  .1969  ft.,  or  even  of 
.164  ft.,  leaving  out  some  great  heads,  the  differ- 
ences between  numbers  of  the  same  horizontal  line 
are  very  small,  thej  do  not  exceed  a  hundredth; 
thus,  confining  ourselves  to  all  the  exactness  which 
is  required  in  practice,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
nothing;  and  the  ratio  between  the  discharges  is 
the  same  as  that  between  the  correspondent  values  of 
HVH. 

2d.  That,  for  heads  of  .164  ft.  and  lower,  the  dis- 
charges decrease  in  a  less  ratio  than  HVH,  and  as 
much  less  as  the  head  is  smaller,  but  only  in  medium 
breadths ;  for  when  they  are  very  small  or  approach  that 
of  the  canal,  the  equality  recurs.  Such  irregularities, 
and  some  other  reasons,  should  cause  us  to  avoid  these 
small  heads  in  practice. 

3d.  In  some  great  heads,  especially  with  broad  weirs, 
we  still  see  the  discharges  increase  in  a  less  ratio.  This 
fact,  which  was  almost  insensible  in  the  canal  of  2.428 
ft.,  became  prominent  in  that  of  1.1844  ft.,  when  the 
water  with  those  heads  and  those  breadths  came  to  the 
weir  with  a  great  velocity.  Now,  in  these  cases — and 
they  present  themselves  always  when  the  fluid  section 
(ZXH)  at  the  passage  of  the  weir  exceeds  the  fifth  part 
of  the  section  of  the  current  in  the  canal — the  discharges 
should  not  increase  as  H>v/H,  but  as  HVH+.03495i/7^; 
and  it  is  no  longer  the  ordinary  formula,  but  that  given 
in  No.  71,  which  we  must  then  use. 

Hence  it  results,  that  so  long  as  we  have  the  case  of 
dams,  properly  so  called,  those  where  the  water  in  the 
upper  level  experiences  a  retardation  which  destroys  or 
remarkably  lessens  the  velocity  of  arrival,  Q  will  be 
very  sensibly  proportional  to  H  VH ;  and  in  this  respect, 
the  formula  is  well  established. 
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74.  The  fonnula  will  not  be  quite  so  well  establialied  ^^o  o^  ^^ 
in  wbftt  oonoerns  the  breadth  of  weirs;  the  discharges  or  weir. 
in  this  case  will  no  longer  be  so  near  the  ratio  of 
breadths,  however  natural  it  may  appear  to  suppose  so. 
Starting  from  the  breadth  of  the  basin,  thej  will  dimin- 
ish with  the  breadth  of  the  weir,  but  with  greater  rapid- 
ity up  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  which,  they  will,  on 

the  contrary,  diminish  less  rapidly.  The  opposite  col- 
umns will  fix  our  ideas  on 
this  subject.  On  the  canal 
of  2.428  ft.,  we  have  twelve 
breadths,  which  are  to  each 
other  as  the  numbers  placed 
in  the  ^rst  column;  in 
the  second,  #we  see  the  pro- 
gression which  the  corre- 
sponding discharges  follow 
— discharges  obtained  un- 
der heads  of  from  .1968  ft. 
to  .8281  ft.  For  the  caiials 
of  1.1811  ft.,  where  we 
have  ten  breadths,  we  have  here  noted  those  only  which 
have  something  analogous  to  those  in  the  other  canal. 
These  series  of  ratios  show  that,  in  the  two  canals,  the 
discharges  follow  the  same  law  comparatively  to  the 
breadths  of  the  weirs,  but  to  the  breadths  relative  to 
that  of  their  respective  canal,  and  not  to  the  absolute 
breadths. 

75.  Since,  extremes  being  omitted,  the  discharges  coofflcicnta. 
are  sensibly   proportional   to  HVH,   for  the  same 
breadth   of  weir,  the  coefficients  ought  to  be  nearly 

equal,  and  they  are  so  in  fact,  as  we  see  in  the  tables 
which  we  have  given  (72).  In  strict  rigor,  and  taking 
the  coafficients  of  the  same  vertical  column  in  the 
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Breadth. 
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1000 
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919 

911 

811 

788 

831 
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27 
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1 

14 
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tables,  -we  shall  see  them,  starting  from  high  heads, 
decreasing,  very  slightly,  to  be  sure,  in  most  cases,  down 
to  a  certain  head,  beyond  which  they  will  augment  rap- 
idly ;  there  will  then  be  at  this  head,  which  generally 
will  be  near  .3281  ft.,  a  minimum. 

Since,  the  heads  remaining  the  same,  the  discharges 
decrease,  at  first  more  and  then  less  rapidly  than  the 
breadths  of  the  weirs,  it  follows,  that  under  the  same 
head,  reckoning  from  the  breadth  of  the  basin,  the 
coefficients  will  go  on  diminishing  up  to  a  certain  point, 
beyond  which  they  will  increase.  Here  will  then  still 
be  a  minimum,  and  it  will  take  place  when  the  breadth 
of  the  weir  shall  be  nearly  a  quarter  of  that  of  the 
basin. 

76.  Thus,  in  the  horizontal  lines,  as  in  the  vertical 
lines  of  the  tables  of  coefficients,  we  hskYe  b.  minimum  ; 
in  each  table  there  will  then  be  a  common  minimrum. 
Near  this,  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  according  to  the 
general  law,  as  according  to  the  result  of  experiments, 
the  variations  are  very  small ;  the  coefficients  will  vary 
very  little  from  each  other,  and  they  may  be  regarded 
as  constants.  But  beyond  that  distance,  it  is  no  longer 
so,  and  the  differences  may  be  quite  considerable ;  they 
exceed  one  eighth  in  the  tables,  so  that  the  discharge 
by  weirs  would  not  be  exactly  given,  with  a  constant 
numerical  coefficient,  by  an  expression  of  the  form 
I  H  VH;  in  mathematical  rigor,  such  an  expression 
would  not  be  admissible.  In  practice,  we  could  not 
make  use  of  it,  except  by  aid  of  tables  of  coefficients 
very  extended,  the  reduction  of  which  would  require 
many  hundreds  of  experiments. 

Yet  the  study  of  the  progress  which  the  coefficients 
follow,  affords  the  means  of  contracting  this  great 
field,   and  of  reducing   to  a  small  number  of  quite 
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simple  rules,  the  determination  of  those  which  agree 
with  the  different  cases  which  generally  occur  in  prac- 
tice. 

(See  further  on  details  of  this  progress  of  the  coeffi- 
cients, in  the  papers  of  M.  Castel,  and  in  the  notes 
which  I  have  added  there.) 

77.  We  have  seen  (73),  that  the  expression  I H  VH  ^^^!^^u> 
must  not  be  applied,  on  the  one  hand,  when  the  heads  i^iued. 
are  below  .1968  ft. ;  on  the  other,  when  the  heads  multi- 
plied by  the  breadth  of  the  weir  exceed  the  fifth  of 
the  section  of  the  water  in  the  canal.  Between  these 
limits,  the  above  expression  can  be  employed,  with  a 
coefficient,  variable  indeed,  but  which  will  vary  only 
with  the  breadth  of  the  weir. 

To  reckon  from  that  of  the  canal,  the  coefficients 
diminish  with  the  width  of  the  weir,  until  it  be  about 
one  quarter  of  the  first,  and  then  they  increase,  although 
the  widths  continue  to  diminish  (76) ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  diminution  of  the  coefficients  follows 
that  of  the  relative  breadths  of  the  weir  compared  to 
that  of  the  canal,  whilst  the  increase  which  follows 
depends  only  on  the  absolute  breadths. 

We  have,  consequently,  four  cases  to  be  distinguish- 
ed relatively  to  the  coefficients  to  be  employed. 

1st.  Near  the  minimum,  which  we  have  just  indicat- 
ed, their  variations  are  inconsiderable ;  according  to  the 
experiments  made  at  the  water- works  of  Toulouse,  from 
a  breadth  of  weir  almost  equal  to  a  third  of  that  of  the 
canal  supposed  to  exceed  .984  ft.,  to  an  absolute  breadth 
of  .1640  ft.,  the  coefficients  will  vary  only  from  .59  to 
.61.  Taking  the  mean  term,  remarking  that  5.3485 X 
.60=3.209,  we  shall  have,  between  the  limits  which 
we  have  just  indicated,  Q=3.209  /  H  VH.     This  for- 
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mula  furnishes  the  best  mode  of  gauging  small  courses 
of  water ;  we  shall  recur  to  it  in  treating  of  this  gang- 
ing  (159). 

2d.  When  the  breadth  of  weir  is  at  its  maximum^ 
i.  e.,  equal  to  that  of  the  canal,  and  it  is  thus  in  case 
of  a  dam  properly  so  called,  the  coefficients  present  a 
remarkable  constancy.  M.  Castel,  in  his  experiments 
on  the  canal  of  2.428  ft.,  with  a  dam  .5576  ft.  high, 
had  no  difference  between  the  coefficients  obtained  under 
heads  which  varied  from  .0984  ft.  to  .2624  ft.  (72); 
and  with  a  dam  of  .738  ft.,  the  coefficients  varied  only 
from  .664  to  .666,  for  heads  from  .10168  ft.  to  .2428  ft. 
Taking  a  mean,  he  had  .665 ;  and  since  5.3485X-665 
=3.5567,  designating  by  L  the  breadth  of  the  canal  or 
length  of  the  dam,  we  shall  have, 

Q=3.5567  L  H  VH. 

This  formula  will  also  be  employed  with  advantage 
in  certain  cases,  even  on  great  water  courses,  and  with 
heads  of  from  .1312  ft.  to  .0984  ft.  But  to  ensure  full 
security,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  head  be  less  than 
the  third  of  the  height  of  the  dam. 

8d.  For  breadths  of  weirs  comprised  between  that  of 
the  basin  and  that  which  would  be  a  third  of  it,  the  co- 
efficient of  the  expression  5.348  I  H  ^^g  will  vary 
with  the  relative  breadth,  i.  e.,  with  the  ratio  of  the 
breadth  of  the  weir  to  that  of  the  canal,  and  it  will  be 
given  in  the  following  columns.  We  formed  them  by 
taking  proportional  parts  between  the  coefficients  de- 
duced directly  from  experiment,  and  what  is  seen  in 
the  tables  of  Ko.  72;  this  mode  of  interpolation  would 
here  give  no  error.  We  have  noted  separately  the 
coefficients  deduced  from  the  observations  made  on  each 
of  our  two  canals,  to  show  that  for  the  same  relative 
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,    1.00 

.662 

.667  I 

1      .90 

.656 
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.80 

.644 

.648 

.70 

.635 

.635 

,     .60 

.626 

.623 

I     .50 

.617 

.613 

,     .40 

1   .607 

.609 

'     .30 

.598 

.600 

1     .25 

1    .595 

.598 

1 

— ' — : 

breadth,  the  same  coefficients  sen- 
sibly correspond,  although  the  real 
yalue  of  the  breadth  be,  in  one  of 
the  canals,  more  than  double  the 
other;  evident  proof  that,  above 
.8202  ft.,   or  a  quarter  of  the 
breadth   of  the  basin,  the  coeffi-  |  i 
cients    depend    on    the    relative  1 1 
breadth,  and  not  on  the  absolute  1 1 
breadth  of  the  weir.  , 

4th.  It  is  quite  different  when  that  breadth  descends 
below  one  quarter  that  of  the  canal.  Then,  and  when, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  less  than  .2624  ft.  or  .1968  ft., 
that  of  the  canal  has  no  influence,  and  each  absolute 
breadth  of  weir  has  its  own  coefficient;  thus,  on  the 
canal  of  1.184  ft.,  as  well  as  on  that  of  2.428  ft.,  the 
breadths  .1640  ft,  .0984  ft.,  .0656  ft.,  and  .0328  ft., 
have  equally  for  their  respective  coefficients  .61,  .63, 
.65  and  .67. 

78.  After  having  explained,  in  detail,  what  relates  to 
the  most  simple  of  the  formulae  of  the  discharge  in 
weirs,  we  pass  to  two  others;  and  first  to 

Q=5.348  ml  (H  VH— A  VA), 
in  which  A  represents  the  quantity  AD  (Fig.  17),  by 
which  the  fluid  surface  is  already  depressed  on  its  arri- 
val at  the  weir. 

A  simple  glance  at  the  last  column  of  the  table  given 
at  No.  73,  shows  that,  although  the  series  of  quaiktities 
H  VH  —  A  VA  is  not  very  remote  from  those  which 
belong  to  the  corresponding  discharges,  it  follows  them, 
however,  less  exactly  than  the  series  of  values  of 
H  VH.  Thus,  in  this  principal  point,  this  second 
formula  is  not  so  well  founded  as  the  first. 

Besides,  it  is  much  more  diffieult  of  applioatioD;  ii 
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contains  one  term  more,  k  ^/h^  a  term  whose  exact 
determination  is  a  matter  of  great  diflSculty,  as  we  shall 
soon  see  (82).     So  that,  although  reasoning  first  led  to 
this  formula,  we  make  no  use  of  it. 
obwrvatioDB       79.  It  is  not  entirely  so  with  that  which  includes  a 

on  th6 

ibnnuiaof    term  which  is  a  function  of  the  velocity  with  which  the 
^^'^'      water  running  in  the  canal  arrives  at  the  weir. 

At  the  time  of  the  experiments  made  at  the  water- 
works of  Toulouse,  we  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe 
the  effect  of  this  velocity.  As  soon  as  it  became  sensi- 
ble, the  greater  it  was,  (and  it  became  greater  the 
greater  the  head,  and  especially  as  the  weir  was  made 
broader,)  the  more  the  expression  of  the  discharges 
5.348  ZH  VH,  in  which  the  running  is  supposed  to 
take  place  only  in  virtue  of  the  pressure  or  head  H, 
failed  through  deficiency,  and  its  coeflScient  of  contrac- 
tion m  became  greater.  Such  is,  in  part,  but  in  part 
only,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  coefficients,  in 
proportion  as  the  breadth  of  the  weir,  starting  from 
.1968  ft.,  increases.  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
notable  velocity,  when  the  running  is  effected  in  virtue 
both  of  the  head  and  of  a  previously  acquired  velocity, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  head  a  term  dependent  on 
that  velocity;  which  leads  to  the  equation  (71) 

Q=5.3484  m7H  VH+:03495^^ 

The  experiments  of  M.  Gastel  will  give  the  values  of 
the  coefficient  m'.  In  these  experiments,  the  velocity 
w  of  the  surface  of  the  current  in  the  canal  was  not 
measured,  it  is  true;  but  we  can  determine  it  from  the 
mean  velocity  (108),  which  is  equal  to  the  discharge 
Q  divided  by  the  section  of  the  current,  which  is  here 
L  (H+a);  L  being  the  breadth  of  the  rectangular 
canal,  and  a  the  elevation  of  the  sill  of  the  weir  above 
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the  bottom  of  this  canal.  In  fact,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Dubuat,  which  we  shall  by  and  by  inves- 
tigate (109),  the  velocity  of  the  surfieice  is,  as  a  mean 
term,  a  quarter  greater  than  the  mean  velocity ;  so  that 

we  should  have  to^j-  ,1i  .   x- 
L  (li+fl) 

Even  with  this  value  of  it,  which,  however,  is  the 

greatest  we  can  admit,  the  coefficient  ml  will  differ 

from  the  coefficient  m  of  the  ordinary  formula,  only  as 

the  velocity  in  the  canal  will  be  sufficiently  great  for 

the  term  .035w?',  which  makes  the  difference  between 

the  two  formulas  to  have  a  value  comparable  to  H. 

As  it  will  generally  bo  very  small,  and  as  it  is  under 

the  radical,  it  will  scarcely  influence  the  value  of  m'  by 

half  its  own  relatively  to  H ;  if  it  bo  two,  four  or  six 

hundredths  of  H,  the  coefficients,  all  things  else  being 

equal,  will  only  differ  one,  two  or  three  hundredths. 

In  these  three  cases,  the  section  of  the  fluid  sheet  at 

the  weir,  or  /XH,  is  respectively  5.8,  4.1  and  3.35 

times    smaller    than    the    section    in    the   canal,    or 

L  (H-|-«) ;  whence  we  draw  the  conclusion,  which  we 

have  already  used,  that  when  the  first  of  these  sections 

is  less  than  the  fifth  part  of  the  second,  the  coefficients 

fn  and  m!  will  be  the  same,  to  a  hundredth,  nearly. 

Such  was  the  case  for  the  weirs  of  M.  Gastel,  as  long 

as  their  breadth  was  below  half  of  that  of  the  canal. 

When  it  was  considerably  more,  the  term  .035t/7^  had 

greater  influence,  and  the  differences  became  greater. 

But  the  employment  of  this  term  is  &r  from  reducing 

to  equality  the  coefficients  m!  for  different  breadths  of 

weirs;  it  did  not  even  reduce  to  half,  the  differences 

which  the  values  of  m  present;  and  the  expression 

5.348  mUR  ^/^S+m^w\ 

hardly  more  than  5.348  nUH  VH,  can  be  employed 
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with  a  constant  coefficient,  onlj  in  cases  of  a  breadth  of 
weir  equal  to  that  of  the  canal.  For  this  case,  it  will 
exact  less  restrictions,  and  if  it  is  less  simple,  and 
even  if  it  is  not  more  exact,  it  will  be  more  general  and 
more  rational. 

To  obtain  his  coefficient,  M.  Castel  barred  the  canal 
of  2.428  ft.  by  dikes  of  copper,  the  heights  of  which 
were  successively  dropped  from  .788  ft.  to  .105  ft.,  and 
he  obtained  the  coefficients 
placed  opposite.  Those  of  , 
the  first  five  dikes  are  gen- 
erally the  same,  although, 
however,  they  do  not  pre- 
sent the  regularity  which 
there  was  in  those  of  ordi- 
nary weirs ;  their  mean  term 
is  .650.     As  to  the  coeffi-' 
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cients  of  the  dikes  of  .134  ft.  and  .105  ft.,  they  belong 
to  a  peculiar  class.  These  dikes  were  very  low,  and 
the  heads  much  surpassed  their  heights,  so  that  we 
were  at  least  as  much  in  the  case  of  a  water  course 
running  in. an  ordinary  bed,  as  in  that  of  weirs;  more- 
over, the  close  approximation  to  equality  between  the 
coefficients  for  the  same  dike  testifies  in  favor  of  the 
formula  which  gave  them.  The  experiments  on  the 
canal  of  1.184  ft.,  with  its  dam  of  .558  ft.  height, 
indicated  coefficients  of  which  the  mean  was  .654. 
Admitting  the  mean  term  between  this  number  and 
.650,  observing  that  5.3485X. 652=8.4872,  we  shall 
finally  have 

0=3.4872  LH  >s/H+:03496i?. 

The  velocity  w  in  this  will  be  directly  determined 
by  observation. 

In  rectangular  canals,  such  a  determination  is  super- 
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flnous,  and,  giving  to  ^  its  value,  as  above,  we  have,  as 
long  as  H  is  smaller  than  \  a, 


0= 


3.4872  LH  Vr 


WelTi 


Vl_.GG4/.  H_"\3 

80.  Very  often  we  apply  to  weirs,  canals  which  are,  ^Jtha<iditk)n4i 
as  it  were,  exterior  extensions  of  the  sides  of  the  weir. 
The   water,  constrained  to   follow   them,  experiences 
from  their  sides  a  resistance  which  retards  the  motion; 
and  this  retardation  being  communicated  to  the  fluid 
which  arrives  at  the  weir,  diminishes  the  discharge. 
Experiments  alone  can  make  known  this  diminution  for 
the  different  cases  which  present  themselves,  and  we 
have  but  very  few.     MM.  Poncelet  and  Lesbros  have, 
it  is  true,  made  a  great  number  of  them,  but  they  are 
not  yet  published.     However,    the   latter  savant,  in 
communicating  to  me  some  of  those  which  he  made 
upon  the  canals  adapted  to  orifices  closed  on  all  their 
periphery,  and  of  which  we  already  have  the  results 
(39),  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  a  series  of  those 
which  he  also  made  with  orifices  open  on  their  upper 
part,  that  is,  with  weirs.     The  additional  canal  wa6 
always  that  of  9.84  ft.  in  length  and  .656  ft.  broad, 
like  the  weir,  and  it  was  kept  horizontal.     I  here  give 
the  results  obtained,  as  well  as 
those  previously  had  from  the 
same  weirs  and  with  the  same 
heads.     The  diminution  of  the 
product  with  the  canal  was  as 
much  less  as  the  head  was  great- 
er.    From  this  fact,  as  well  as 
from  those  which  were  obtained 
with  closed  orifices,  might  it  not 
be  inferred,  for  heads  of  8.28  ft.  and  more,  such  as  we 
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often  have  at  the  head  of  great  canals  and  raceways, 
that  the  diminution  of  the  discharge  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  canal  would  be  but  very  small?  After  all, 
we  await  the  publication  of  the  work  of  MM.  Poncelet 
and  Lesbros  before  drawing,  and  especially  before  gen- 
eralizing, such  a  conclusion. 

M.  Castel  also  made  some  experiments,  on  a  kind  of 
canals,  of  a  peculiar  interest.  It  was  required  to  as- 
certain what  was  the  discharge  through  channels  of 
navigation  opened  in  the  dikes  of  rivers.  To  answer 
this  question,  he  added  to  the  weir  of  .656  ft.  broad, 
on  the  ba«in  of  2.428  ft.,  a  small  canal,  0.67  ft.  long, 
and  inclined  4®  18',  or  f^-^. 

Here  are  the  coefficients  obtained  with  the  formula 
Q=5. 348  mlR  VIL  They  varied  but 
very  little,  although  the  heads  were 
more  than  doubled;  and  the  mode  of 
experimenting  pursued  is  a  guar- 
anty that  there  was  no  error.  The 
mean  coefficient  was  .527;  it  would 
probably  have  been  raised  to  .53,  if,  as  in  our  ordinary 
channels,  the  inclination  had  been  ^.  For  the  weir 
alone,  the  coefficient  was  .60;  so  that  the  additional 
canal  would  not  have  diminished  the  discharge  as  much 
as  twelve  per  cent. 

81.  Let  us  say  a  few  words  concerning  a  kind  of 
weir  to  which  Dubuat  gave  the  name  of  demi-weirs, 
or  incomplete  weirs.  They  are  those  in  which  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  lower  reach  is  above  the  sill, 
or  the  crest  of  the  dam,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  33. 
Dubuat,  in  thought,  here  divided  the  height  of  the 
water  AC  above  the  sill  into  two  parts,  Ab  and  C6. 
In  the  first,  the  flowing  takes  place  as  in  an  ordinary 
weir,   where  Ab  (=H)  would   be  the  head;   so  that 
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the    Yolame    of   water    discharged    would    be    (79) 

8.4872  /H  /v/H+.03495^. 
In  the  second  part,  it  is  admitted  that  the  discharge  is 
the  same  as  through  a  rectangular  orifice,  whose  height 
would  be  bC,  and  where  the  head  would  equal  the  dif- 
ference of  height  between  the  upper  and  lower  level 
(95)  ;  ftC  is  the  elevation  of  the  latter  above  the  sill  of 
the  weir;  and  it  will  be  a — b,  if  we  designate  by  a  the 
elevation  bJ)  of  the  surfSEU^e  above  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  and  by  b  the  height  of  the  sill  above  the  same 
bottom ;  to  the  head  A6  or  H  will  be  added,  as  in  the 
case  of  closed  orifices  (38),  the  height  due  to  the  ve- 
locity u  of  the  water  of  the  canal,  and  the  velocity  of 
exit  will  be  found 

V2g  (H+.015536w«)=V2yXH4=T01942i?), 
since  (79)  «?=1.26  u,  consequently,  we  shall  have  for 
the  discharge  (16), 

8.0227 X. 62  I  (a— 6)  A/H+:0i942^; 
uniting  these  two  partial  discharges,  and  designating  by 
Q  the  total  discharge,  it  will  become 

0=3.4872  m  VH+.034957u?H4.974  /  (o-^)  VH+.01942u;». 

Let  us  terminate  this  article  by  a  succinct  ezamina-  imiaxionof  tiu^ 
tion  of  a  remarkable  circumstance  presented  in  the  the  dm. 
flowage  over  weirs.  The  water,  on  approaching  them, 
and  as  soon  as  it  has  entered  into  their  sphere  of  activ- 
ity, precipitates  itself  in  some  manner  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sill,  and  its  surface  is  inclined  from  all 
sides  towards  it. 

In  the  plane  of  the  weir,  the  inclination  commences  cio«proflie. 
some  centimetres  (cent.=. 08281  ft.)  from  the  opening, 
along  the  wings,  (or  parts  of  the  partition  in  which  the 
weir  is  made  comprised  between  the  opening  and  the 
lateral  sides  of  the  canal).     This  inclination,  at  first 
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iosensible,  increases  little  by  little;  it  is,  at  its  mazi- 
mum,  at  the  edges  of  the  orifice ;  it  diminishes,  then, 
towards  the  middle ;  sometimes  it  is  nothing  there,  the 
fluid  remaining  horizontal,  to  a  certain  extent ;  at  other 
times,  it  rises  at  this  middle,  to  fall  anew.  Fig.  91 
(PI.  V.)  shows  two  examples  of  the  transverse  section 
of  th6  surface  of  the  water  at  the  weir ;  at  abc  it  is 
simply  concave;  at  defgh  it  presents  the  swell  /; 
sometimes  there  are  two  risings,  one  towards  c  and  the 
other  towards  g;  the  sur&ce  is  then,  as  it  were,  undu- 
lating. 
MeMaraoTH.  M.  Castcl,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  for  practice 
an  easy  method  of  meaauring  the  heads,  took,  upon  his 
canal  of  1.181  ft.  broad,  fifteen  transverse  profiles,  under 
different  heads  and  with  different  breadths.  (See  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Toulouse, 
tome  ly.,  page  280.)  It  results  from  his  observa- 
tions : 

1st.  That  the  inflexion  does  not  extend  along  the 
wings,  at  least,  in  a  sensible  manner,  at  more  than 
.2296  ft.  or  .2624  ft.  from  the  opening. 

2d.  That  beyond  this  distance,  in  most  cases,  deduc- 
tion being  made  of  the  effects  of  capillary  attraction, 
the  water  maintains,  itself  against  the  wings  exactly  at 
the  same  level  as  i^  the  ftiU  basin;  but  that,  with 
broad  weirs,  and  under  great  heads — that  is  to  say,  in 
great  velocities — the  fluid  sur&ce  rises  against  the 
wings^  and  the  rising  has  even  been  up  to  .00984 
ft.  As  there  will  be  none  of  this  In  the  w^ira  to 
which  the  formula  Q=3.209  ;H  VH  is  applicable, 
to  obtain  in  these  cases  the  head  H,  it  will  suffice  to 
\»}f.Q  on  each  of  the  two  wings  a  point  of  the  water 
line,  to  stretch  a  line  from  one  to  the  other,  and  to 
measure  ito  ele^atipn  ^bove  the  middle  of  the  sill  of  the 
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weir.  In  these  cases  of  rising  up  against  the  wings, 
we  should  seek  to  ascertain  its  magnitude,  or  to  be 
freed  from  its  action,  for  example,  by  fixing  the  two 
extremities  of  the  line  against  the  lateral  sides  of  the 
canal,  a  little  above  the  Weir. 

We  may  even  disregsrd  altogether  the  rising  on  the  wings,  and 
treat  it  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  taking  in  ail  cases  for  H  the  height 
of  the  water  line  above  the  sill ;  for  this  rising  above  the  level 
being  a  consequence  of  the  impulse  of  the  fluid  against  the  wings, 
and  therefore  an  eflbct  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  canal, 
will  represent  in  part  that  efiect;  it  will  in  part  take  the  plaoe  of 
the  term  .OSdtc*;  it  will  render  the  formula  Q»3.209  IE  a/S 
exact,  even  for  quite  great  velocities. 

Whenever  the  rising  above  the  level  would  wholly  represent  the 
eflect  of  the  velocity,  and  would  be  the  height  due  to  w,  some 
have  thought  that  it  should  be  added  to  H  throughout,  and  they 
establish  Q»5.348  ml  (H+.OlSSv*)  /^a+M5&u^,  I  am 
asaored,  by  experience,  that  such  a  fonnula  gives  too  much  influ- 
ence to  the  velocity  tr. 

As  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  inflexion  k,  that  is  to 
say,  the  settling  of  the  middle  of  liie  transverse  profile 
below  the  level  of  the  water  in  fall  basin,  we  shall  give 
the  value  in  the  following  number.  It  may  suffice  to 
remark,  here,  that  the  form  and  variations  of  this  pro- 
file will  render  its  exact  determination  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible ;  this  form  is  often  undulatory,  and  the 
summits  of  the  waves  are  moveable,  so  that,  from  one 
moment  to  the  other,  h,  or  ike  depression  of  the  fluid 
at  the  middle  of  the  weir,  may  be  found  .0065  ft.  or 
.0098  ft.  greater  or  less. 

88.  Bifierent  authors,  who  have  studied  the  running  i«<»8itadi]wi 
of  water  over  weirs,  nave  also  given  attention  to^  the 
inflexion  of  the  fluid,  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
towards  the  orifice  of  exit ;  and  they  have  given  longi- 
tudinal profiles.     But  no  one  has  given  so  many  as  M. 
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Gastel;  each  of  his  determinations  of  the  head,  (and  he 
made  more  than  four  hundred,)  was  made  by  means  of 
such  a  profile;  the  depressions  below  a  horizontal  plane 
were  taken  at  intervals  of  .164  ft.,  and  measured  in 
tenths  of  millimetres,  the  millimetre  being  .00328  ft. 

I  shall  nht  enter  into  detail  upon  these  observations 
and  their  consequences;  they  will  be  found  in  the 
memoir  of  that  observer,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
summing  up  the  principal  results. 

Ist.  The  appreciable  length  of  the  inflexion  of  that 
which  exceeds  .000328  ft.  varied  only  from  .492  ft.  to 
1.3776  ft.,  and  it  never  attained  to  1.64  ft.,  reckoning 
from  the  weir.  It  was  naturally  as  much  greater  as  the 
head  and  breadth  of  the  opening  were  more  consid- 
erable. 

2d.  The  absolute  quantity  of  inflexion,  h,  was  about 
.0164  ft.  under  the  head  of  .0984  ft.,  whatever  might 
be  the  breadth  of  the  weir;  then  it  increased  with  that 
breadth  and  the  head.  In  the  canal  1.181  ft.  broad, 
with  a  simple  dam,  and  under  the  head  of  .3937  ft.,  we 
had  A=.055104  ft;  and  .065928  ft.  in  the  canal  of 
2.428  ft.,  with  a  breadth  of  weir  of  .656  ft.;  and  with 
the  head  of  .656  also,  this  was  the  greatest  inflexion 
that  was  seen. 

8d.  The  inflexion  compared  to  the  head,  or  the  ratio 
^,  was  from  .16  to  .17,  under  very  small  heads,  and  in 
all  the  weirs;  this  expression  then  diminished  in  pro- 
portion as  the  head  increased,  and  as  much  as  the  weirs 
were  narrowed.  Thus,  in  the  canal  of  2.428  ft.,  and 
under  the  head  of  .656  ft.,  we  had  .3182  ft.  with  the 
weir  of  .656  ft.,  and  only  .0984  ft.  with  that  of  .164  ft. 
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CHAPTER    SECOND. 

EFFLUX    OF    WATER,   WHBN    THE    RESERVOIR   EMPTIES 
ITSELF. 

When  a  vessel,  instead  of  being  kept  constantly  full, 
receives  no  additional  water,  or  receives  less  than  it 
discharges  through  an  orifice  in  its  lower  part,  the 
fluid  surfitce  gradually  sinks,  and  finally  the  vessel  be- 
comes empty. 

The  laws  of  efflux  are  in  such  circumstances  different 
from  those  which  we  have  just  explained  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  and  other  questions  are  to  be  solved.  We 
will  examine  these  laws  and  these  questions ;  and  first, 
in  the  case  of  prismatic  vessels  or  basins. 

84.  Suppose  the  fluid  to  be  divided  into  extremely  iJj^at oi7ori^ 
thin  horizontal  strata,  and  that  they  fall  parallel  to  ^^  '^  ^ 
each  other;   each  of  their  particles  will  be  animated  by 
the  same  velocity ;  this  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  strata,  admitted,  perhaps  too  extensively, 
by  many  geometers. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  particles  in  the  vessel, 
V  the  velocity  which  they  have  at  the  orifice,  A  the 
horizontal  section  of  the  vessel,  S,  or  rather,  mS,  the 
section  of  the  orifice,  allowing  for  the  contraction;  the 
volume  of  water  which  will  flow  in  an  infinitely  small 
portion  of  time  f,  will  be  ^Yt.  During  this  same 
time,  the  fluid  sur&ce  will  have  &llen  the  vertical  dis- 
tance VT,  and  the  corresponding  volume  of  water  will 
be  Avr.  These  two  volumes  necessarily  being  equal, 
we  have  Avts^mSYr,  or  t>:  V::mS:A.  (A  new  ex- 
ample, and  a  new  proof  that  when  a  fluid  mass  is  in  mo- 
tion, without  destroying  the  continuity  of  its  parts,  the 
velocities  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  sections  (19). 
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Height  85^  rpi^g  Telocity  of  the  issuing  fluid  is  pot  uniform, 

ofteae.  and  for  a  given  moment  is  not  a  simple  effect  of 
the  pressure  or  of  the  height  of  the  reservoir;  it  is  also 
a  consequence  of  the  velocity  v^  acquired  during  the 
descent  of  the  strata;  the  two  actions,  operating  in  the 
same  direction,  downwards,  their  resultant  will  be 
equal  to  their  sum.  Thus,  if  H'  is  the  generating 
height  of  the  velocity  of  efflux,  H  always  being  the 
height  of  the  reservoir,  we  shall  have 

Whence 

H  TT         A* 


TT._       H       _„        A' 


Such  is  the  fiaimous  rule  given  by  Daniel  and  John 
Bernoulli,  the  same  as  for  the  case  of  vessels  always 
full. 

When  ^S  is  small  compared  to  A,  which  is  almost 
always  the  case,  m*S*  will  be  very  small  compared  with 
A^,  and  may  be  neglected;  then  H'=:H,  that  is  to  say, 
the  velocity  of  efflux,  at  any  instant,  is  that  due  to  the 
height  of  the  reservoir  at  the  same  instant. 

We  shall  admit  it  to  be  so  in  what  follows;  and  the 
more  readily,  since  the  hypothesis  of  the  parallelism  of 
the  strata,  which  led  to' the  above  value  of  H',  although 
admissable  before  the  strata,  in  their  descent,  have 
arrived  within  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  orifice, 
cannot  be  admitted  after  having  reached  it;  the  circum- 
stances of  the  motion  of  the  fluid  particles  then  become 
very  complicated,  and  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
Fig.  18.  86.  Let  M  be.a  prismatic  vessel  filled  with  water  up 

^*^oS.  "^  to  AB;  divide  its  height,  from  B  to  C,  the  place  of  the 
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orifice,  into  a  very  great  number  of  equal  parts,  Ba, 
ab,  bc^  kc. 

Now,  Buppose  that  a  body  P  be  projected  upwards 
with  a  Telocity  such  that  it  rises  to  the  point  H,  PH. 
being  equal  to  GB,  and  divide  PH  also  into  the  same 
number  of  equal  parts.  As  the  body  ascends,  its  veloc- 
ity will  diminish,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  it  arrives 
successively  at  the  points  a\  b\  d  ^  the  velocities  will 
be,  respectively,  as  is  known  in  the  first  elements  of 
mechanics,  as  VHa',  VHi',  VH?,  ...  0. 

As  the  fluid  flows  from  the  vessel  M,  its  surfiuse  AB 
will  settle,  and  when  it  is  successively  at  the  points  a, 
6,  c,  the  respective  velocities  of  the  effluent  water  will 
be  (86)  as  V«C,  V*G,  V^C, ....  0,  or,  according  to 
the  construction,  as  their  equivalents  VHa',  VHi', 
VH7,  ....  0. 

So  that,  as  the  vessel  empties  itself,  the  velocity  of 
efflux  will  decrease  till  it  becomes  nothing,  following 
the  same  law  as  the  velocity  of  a  body  projected 
upwards,  which  is  the  law  of  uniformly  retarded  m<h- 
turn;  the  efflux,  therefore,  will  take  place  with  such  a 
motion.  The  same  will  hold  respectiiig  the  descent  of 
the  fluid  surface,  the  velocity  of  the  descent  being  to 
that  of  the  efflux,  in  the  constant  ratio  of  the  section 
of  the  orifice  to  the  transverse  section  of  the  vessel. 

87.  According  to  the  laws  of  uniformly  retarded  voiameof 
motion,  when  a  body  starting  with  a  certain  velocity 
gradually  loses  it  till  it  is  reduced  to  zero,  it  passes 
through  half  the  space  it  would  have  passed  through,  in 
the  same  time,  if  it  had  constantly  preserved  the 
velocity  of  departure.  Moreover,  the  volume  of  water 
which  flows  from  a  vessel,  imtil  it  is  quite  empty,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  prism  having  for  its  base  the  orifice  in 
the  vessel,  and  for  its  height  the  space  which  the  first 


efllaz. 
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effluent  particles  would  pass  through,  with  a  retarded 
motion  equal  to  that  with  which  the  efflux  is  made;  but 
if  these  same  particles  had  always  preserved  their  ini- 
tial velocity,  that  due  to  the  first  head,  the  space 
passed  through  in  the  same  time,  or  the  height  of  the 
prism,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  water  dis- 
charged, would  have  been  double. 

Hence  the  theorem :  the  volume  of  water  dis- 
charged through  an  orifice^  from  a  prismatic  vessel, 
which  entirely  empties  itself  is  only  half  of  what  it 
would  have  been,  during  the  time  of  emptying,  if 
the  efflux  had  taken  place  constantly  under  the 
same  head  as  at  the  commeficement. 
TimeiBquind      gS.  Lct  H  be  the  head,  A  the  horizontal  section  of 

to  empty  the  i  -l        i  .  •       m 

boain.  the  basin  supposed  to  be  always  prismatic,  T  the  time  . 
necessary  to  empty  it.  The  volume  of  water  dis- 
charged during  that  time,  that  is,  all  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  (above  the  orifice)  is  AxH.  The 
volume  which  would  have  been  discharged,  Under  the 
head  H,  according  to  the  above  theorem,  would  be 
2 AH;  this  same  volume,  or  the  discharge  during  the 
time  T,  is  also  (16)  mST  A/2gH. 
Equating  these  two  values,  we  have 

j^     2AH_  ^  2  ^^H 

If  we  represent  by  T'  the  time  which  the  volume  AH 
would  have  required  to  flow  under  the  constant  head 
H,  we  should  also  have 

Thus 

T=2T': 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  in  which  a  prismatic  vessel 
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empties  itself  is  double  the  time  in  which  all  its 
water  would  have  run  out,  if  the  head  had  remained 
what  it  was  at  the  comm^ftcem^nt  of  the  efflux, 

89.  To  obtain  the  time  t,  in  which  the  level  of  such  Time  required  to 

y    m  J  .  1        1         •  •  lofwer  the  flald 

a  yessel  descends  a  given  quantity  a,  take  the  time  re-  Agtrenqun- 
quired  to  empty  the  vessel  entirely,  which  is  -^Jr  "  : 

then  take  the  time  required  to  empty  it,  starting  not  from 
the  first  level,  but  from  that  to  which  it  will  have  descend- 
ed, after  having  passed  down  the  quantity  a,  the  head 

will  then  be  H— a :  call  it  A,  and  we  shall  have  ^^^^1 

The  time  required  being  evidently  only  the  difference 
between  those  of  which  we  have  thus  given  the  expres- 
sion, there  results 

2A 


'=;;;8v^(^H-^*> 


Example.  There  is  a  prismatio  vessel,  whose  horizontal  section 
IB  a  square  of  3.199  ft.  at  its  side,  and  which  has  in  its  bottom 
an  orifice  .0889  ft.  diameter ;  it  is  filled  with  water  up  to  a  height 
of  12.435  ft.  al)0Te  the  centre  of  the  orifice.  What  is  the  time 
required  to  draw  down  the  level  4.265  ft.,  reckoning  fix>m  the 
moment  of  opening  the  orifice! 

We  have  A=:3.199X3.199=1 0.2336  square  feet ;  &=V(.0889)« 
=.00621  square  feet ;  H=12.435  ft. ;  A=12.435— 4.265=8.17  ft., 
and  m,  according  to  the  table  of  No.  26,  wiU  be  0.61 ;  so  that 
2X10.2336         ,      

%.61X.0062lV2i^  (Vm35-VO7)=450^=r30^. 
Bosnit,  operating  with  the  above  data,  found  t=^'  25^.5. 

This  author  also  made,  with  the  same  apparatus,  the  three 
experiments  presented  in  this  table : 


Diameter  of 
odlloe,taifeet. 

Falling  of 
lerel,  in  feet 

Timeoffall- 

Ingf  according 

to  expert- 

menta. 

TimeoffaU- 
mala. 

.0889 

.1775 
.1775 

9.5805 

9.5805 
4.2653 

20^25" 
5'   6" 
1'52* 

20^41" 

yio" 

r52^ 
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Although  the  tiines>dedaoed  from  calculatioii  are  generally  a  lit- 
tle greater,  the  ezoess  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected  :  it  is 
probably  the  eflect  of  some  small  error  of  observation. 

I  would  remark,  that  the  time  which  a  vessel  requires  to  empty 
itself  entirely,  could  not  be  exactly  determined  by  the  formulas ; 
when  the  water  descending  is  near  the  bottom,  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  funnel,  the  middle  of  which  is  occupied  by  air,  and  it 
thus  diminishes  the  orifice  of  efflux.  Besides,  when  the  water  is 
only  about  ^  inch  from  the  bottom,  the  molecular  attraction 
retains  its  particles,  and  the  flow  is  checked,  or  rather,  it  pro- 
ceeds only  drop  by  drop. 

ofwItonLod      ^^'  ^^®  expression  of  the  time  required  by  a  fluid 
inagiTen    to  fall  a  Certain  quantity,  gives,  by  a  simple  transfor- 
mation, the  extent  of  the  Ml,  as  well  as  the  yolume  of 
wat^  discharged  during  that  time. 

For  the  extent  of  the  fall,  H — A,  we  have 


tmS 


J^(VH-^^)- 


Multiplying  this  expression  by  A,  (which  merely 
removes  A  from  the  incomplex  factor,)  we  obtain  the 
volume  of  water  discharged  in  the  time  t.* 

Take,  fat  example,  a  basin,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  sensibly 
prismatioi  and  having  a  snr&oe  of  10764.3  sq.  ft. ;  the  water 
issues  from  it  through  a  gate  2.133  ft.  broad  by  0.27888  ft.  high. 
How  much  will  the  surfiu^e  &11  in  one  hour  ?  Here  A=10764.3 
square  ft. ;  S-=2.1326X.27888c-.59474,  H=8.8587  ft.,  /=Ih= 


*  Should  the  reader  find  any  trouble  in  transfbnning  this  equa- 
tion, he  will  readily  understand  the  following : 

Multiply  first  member  by  VQ-f-^^,  and  second  member  by  its 
equlTalent  VH-f-VS— ^mS  ^Wi  and  the  result  given  in  (90) 
is  produoed.  Tiianslator. 
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3600^,  and  m  for  the  openings  of  (he  gate  ia  about  .70 ;  conse- 
qaentlj,  the  fall  demanded  will  be 

3WX-7»X>WI74X8.020M/  ^8.8587       *^X'^XS-W74X8.0iWM  y^.QUgft. 

For  tiie  Yolome  of  water  discharged  in  the  time  of  this  fidl,  we 
should  haye  10764.3X3.0119»32421  cabio  ft. 

91.  Admit  that  the  prismatic  basin,  while  emptying  BMinreceiYiog 
itself,  receives  a  current  (furnishing  less  water  than  being  emptied. 
flows  from  the  basin),  and  let  us  determine,  in  this 
new  case,  the  time  required  for  the  surface  to  fall 
a  given  quantity.  Preserving  the  above  denomination, 
call  q  the  volume  of  water  coming  to  the  basin  in 
one  second  :r,  and  the  descent  in  the  time  t;  dx  will  be 
the  height  through  which  the  fluid  will  &11  during  the 
infinitely  small  instant  of  time  dt^  at  the  end  of 
the  time  t.  Adx  will  express  the  volume  of  water 
discharged  during  that  instant,  if  the  basin  receive  no 
water  flowing  in;  but  as  it  receives  q  in  one  second, 
and  consequently  qdt  in  dt,  the  volume  of  water  really 
discharged  will  be  Adx-^qdt.  This  same  volume,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  of  the  discharge  through  orifi- 
ces (16),  is  also  expressed  by  mSdt  A/2g  (H — x). 

We  shall  therefore  have,  

Adx-\-qdt=::m8dt  A/2g  (Ji—x) ; 
making  H — x=hy  whence  — dx=dh^ 

qdt — Adh=m8dt  h/2g  VA; 

which  gives  *=55SV^V^' 

To  integrate  this  equation,  I  make 
mS  h/2g  fs/h  —  y==y,  and  it  becomes 

*=^  (<^+?7)' 

of  which  the  integral  is 

*=—i^  (y+?  typ  log  y)+c. 
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Giving  to  y  its  value  above,  determining  the  constant 
for  the  origin  of  motion,  where  ^=0,  x=0,  and  A=H, 
substituting  the  ordinary  logarithms  for  the  hyperbolic 
logarithms,  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  2.303,  we 
shall  finally  have 

'=(;;;i%'^'»SV2?(VH-VA-)+2.303?log^^g^| 

When  no  water  flows  into  the  basin,  q=0,  and  we 
have  the  equation  of  No.  89.* 

A  pond,  reduced  to  the  prismatic  form,  has  a  sur&ce  of  38751.48 
square  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  11.483  ft. ;  it  is  fed  bj  a  stream  a£brd- 
ing  33.55  cubic  ft.  of  water  per  second ;  when  the  gate  is  wholly 
raised,  the  opening  is  3.609  ft.  wide,  and  1.9*69  ft.  high. 
In  what  time  will  the  pond  draw  down  to  .328  ft.  above  the  upper 
edge  of  the  opening  ?  (According  to  what  was  said  in  No.  89, 
the  formula  would  not  give  the  time  of  descent,  when  the  level  of 
the  fluid  is  only  at  a  small  height  above  the  orifice  of  efflux) .  We 
have  here,  for  the  head  above  the  centre  of  that  orifice,  at  the 
moment  of  raising  the  gate,  H=10.4988=(11.483 — ii|Ai)ft. . 
and  for  the  head  at  the  end  of  the  time,  ^=1.312(~^Y  h-328) 
ft. ;  S=3.609  ft.Xl.9685  ft.— 7.10612  square  ft. ;  A=38751.51 
square  ft. ;  ^=33.558  cubic  ft. ;  »i=.70;  consequently,  mS  Js/2g 

=39.907  and  log  "^"^^^^log  jj:tf^=^log  7  .8792=.89648. 

From  this  the  equation  becomes 

t  =  -^^^  {»-i»7  ( VioiiflM-  VlTHi)  +a.w  X  WJ«» X  ^^  = 

7440^=2^4'. 

This  is  the  time  required. 


*  I  give  the  method  by  which  D'Aubuisson  has  got  this  result. 
Putting  in  S  V2^  VA  —  y=y,  the  equation  stands  thus: 

&=-=^.   WehaTe«ft=?;^=2^?Jy±?) 
y  »naV2^        fn'S'2^   ' 

Snbstitatmg  in  above,  we  have 

Translator. 
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92.  If  it  were  required  to  determine  the  descent  of 
the  level  in  a  given  time,  the  question  would  be 
reduced  to  determining  the  head  h  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  and  we  should  subtract  it  from  the  head  H  at  the 
commencement  of  the  discharge.  To  obtain  A,  we  will 
put  successively,  into  the  equation  of  the  preceding 
number,  several  values,  until  one  is  found  to  satisfy  its 
conditions. 

lUe  the  pond  just  investigated,  and  let  us  ascertain  bow  much 
the  surfiuse  will  be  lowered  in  one  hour,  H  being  always  10.4988 ; 
we  have  also  /~3600^,  A=38751.51  square  ft. ;  ^^=33.558  cubic 
ft.,  and  mS  V2^^=39.907. 

Putting  these  numerical  values  into  the  equation,  and  assum- 
ing diflerent  values  for  A,  we  shall,  after  a  few  trials,  jBnd  the  value 
of  A,  which  nearly  satisfied  the  equation  to  be  3.99745 ;  the  reduc- 
tion in  this  case  gives  4~1*^  ft.»0. 

Consequently,  the  fiiU  required  will  be,  10.4988-^.99745» 
6.5013  feet. 

93.  In  case  the  water  passes  from  a  basin  over  a  wben  water 
weir,  admitting  that  the  basin  received  no  fresh  sup-  p^o^«' 
plies,  we  should  have,  from  what  has  just  been  said, 

and  what  has  been  explained  elsewhere  (70), 

Kdx  =  \ml  (H— ar)  dt  A/2g  a/IC^ 
whence,  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  before  used,  we 
deduce 


^  =  _M^/_1 l_x 


Take,  for  example,  a  basin  with  a  surfoce  of  1076.43  square  ft., 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  weir  1.6411  ft.  wide ;  the  level  of  the 
water  is  2.6251  ft.  above  the  sill.  In  how  long  a  time  will  the 
Bur&ce  &U  1.97  ? 

Here  A=2.625— 1.97:;=.655 ;  H=2.625;  A=1076.43;  t=1.64 
and  in=.61 ;  so  that 

3X1076.43      /^     1  IN 
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BuiDB  94.  Thus  far,  we  have  considered  only  prismatic 

not  prismatic,  y^gg^jg  ^j.  baling,  the  determination  of  the  time  of 
efflux  for  every  other  form  would  be  much  more  com- 
plicated; it  is  even  impossible,  in  most  cases  which 
present  themselves. 

The  fundamental  equation  is  still 

Adx 

Adx=mSdt  A/2g  (H — x) ;  whence  *=mSV2WH^* 

But  here  A  is  variable,  and  the  integration  can  be  ef- 
fected only  after  expressing  A  as  a  function  of  s;  this 
could  be  done  only  so  far  as  the  law  of  its  decrease  was 
known,  and  consequently,  only  as  the  basin  would  be  a 
solid  of  revolution,  the  equation  of  the  generating 
curve  of  which  was  known.  In  all  other  cases,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  proceed  by  approximation  and 
by  parts.  For  this  purpose,  we  should  divide  the 
basin  into  horizontal  strata  of  small  thickness;  each 
should  be  regarded  as  a  prism,  and  we  would  determine 
by  the  above  formula  the  time  required  to  empty  it. 
The  sum  of  these  partial  times  will  be  the  time  which 
the  water  will  have  required  to  fall  a  quantity  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  height  of  the  prisms. 

For  example,  let  there  be  a  pond,  with  a  fluid  sur&oe  of  339075 
square  ft.,  which  is  kept  at  the  level  of  7.87  ft.  above  the  oeutre 
of  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  provided  with  a  pyramidal  shaped 
mouth-piece  of  ]  .48  ft.  square.  In  what  time  will  the  sur&oe 
fall  3.2809  ft.,  when  that  mouth  is  open? 

Suppose  the  stratum  of  water  3.2809  ft.  thick  to  be  divided 
into  two  strata,  each  1.6404  ft.  thick  ;  according  to  the  plans  and 
profiles  of  the  pond,  to  be  made  with  care  and  detail,  we  should 
determine  the  mean  section  of  the  first  quantity;  admit  that  it  is 
287407  square  ft.,  and  that  of  the  second,  181917  square  ft. 

For  the  first,  we  have  ^=6.2337  ft.  (=7.8741—1.6404)  ;  and 
for  the  other,  fc:(6.2337  ft.— 1.6404  ft.)=4.5933  ft. 

Consequently,  the  time  required  to  discharge  the  first  stratum, 
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.98  being  the  coefficient  of  discharge  through  the  pyramidal  trough 
(51),  wiU  be  (89) 

2V287407  

^°6.98X(1.4764)'V^^  (^7^711-^6.2337)  - 10376.7^=. 

For  the  second  stratum,  we  have 

2X181917  

'  =  6:98X(L4764)«  V^  ( V0337  -  V4.5933)  =  7505.6"= 

2^  05f  6.0^. 

Thus,  the  time  of  the  descent  of  sar&oe  required  will  be  ^^  58' Or. 
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CHAPTER    THIRD. 

EFFLUX,  WHEN   THE   FLUID   PASSES  FROM   ONE   RESER- 
VOIR  INTO   ANOTHER. 

If  a  reservoir,  containiiig  a  fluid,  instead  of  dis- 
charging it  into  the  atmosphere  through  an  orifice  i^i 
its  lower  part,  should  discharge  it  into  a  reservoir 
already  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  the  same  fluid, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  orifice  of  communication  be 
covered  by  the  fluid,  we  shall  have  to  distinguish  three 
cases. 

95.  First,  that  where  each  of  the  two  reservoirs  sen- 
sibly preserves  its  own  level.  This  occurs  when  one 
reach  of  a  canal  furnishes  water  to  the  reach  immedi- 
ately below,  through  a  sluice-way  placed  below  the 
surface  of  the  lower  level.  The  water  is  retained  in 
The  level  being  the  uppcr  rcach  by  a  sluice-gate  AB,  at  the  bottom  of 
ei^"S^*e^  which  is  the  opening  of  which  BD  represents  the 
ervoiw.      height. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  water  which  will  pass 
out  in  the  unit  of  time. 

Let  m  be  a  fluid  particle  situated  at  any  point  of  the 
opening,  the  pressure  or  force  which  tends  to  make  it 
pass  is  represented  by  Am  ;  but  on  the  other  side  is  a 
force  Cm,  tending  to  hinder  its  exit,  and  acting  in  the 
opposite  direction;  so  that  the  resultant  or  force  in 
virtue  of  which  m  will  pass  out  is  Am — Cm==AC. 

For  another  particle,  n,  we  should  in  like  manner 
have  An — Cn=AC.  Thus,  all  the  particles  will  pass 
out  with  equal  velocities,  those  due  to  the  difference  of 
level  AC. 

In  general,  when  a  fluid  passes  from  one  reservoir 
to  another,  through  an  orifice  covered  by  the  fluid  in 
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the  latter^  the  effective  head  on  each  point  of  the 
orifice^  and  consequently^  the  head  due  to  the  velocity 
of  exit  J  at  any  instant^  is  the  difference  of  level  of 
the  two  reservoirs  at  that  instant. 

Such  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  flowage  consid- 
ered in  this  chapter. 

96.  K  A'  be  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  reser- 
voirs, S  being  the  section  of  the  orifice,  m  the  coeffi- 
cient of  contraction  for  that  orifice,  and  Q  the  discharge 
in  one  second,  we  shall  have  Q=mS  j^2gh\ 

Bnt,  in  this  case,  has  m  the  same  value  as  when  the 
efflux  is  made  into  the  atmosphere  ?  In  other  words, 
is  the  fluid  vein  equally  contracted  in  air  and  in  water? 
A  hundred  years  ago,  Daniel  Bernoulli  answered  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  Having  taken  a  cylindrical 
vessel,  with  an  orifice  in  the  bottom,  and  filling  it  with 
water,  he  remarked  that  the  fluid  surface  descended 
the  same  distance  in  the  same  time,  whether  the  orifice 
were  in  open  air,  or  plunged  slightly  in  still  water. 
(Hydro,  p.  129.)  Many  experiments  made  on  the 
orifices  of  sluice  gates  indicate  a  discharge  nearly 
equal,  whether  these  orifices  were  under  water  or  out 
of  water.  They  give,  in  the  two  circumstances,  0.625 
(28)  for  the  coefficient  of  reduction  from  the  theoretic 
to  the  actual  discharge.     Thus,  Q=0.625S  s/~^~gh\ 

97.  Pass  to  the  case  where  the  lower  reservoir,  that  a  constant  lerei 
which  receives  the  water,  is  limited,  as  a  basin  of  less  reB€rvoir3hJa- 
size  would  be,  whilst  the  upper  reservoir  is  regarded  of  '**Ji^JJ/**® 
indefinite  extent,  or  rather,  as  kept  constantly  at  the 

same  level.  When  the  orifice  of  communication  is 
open,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  lower  basin  will 
rise ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  time  it  will  take 
to  attain  a  given  height. 

Let  M  be  the  basin,  the  water  entering  the  orifice  B      rig.  ». 
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has  already  arrived  at  G,  what  is  the  time  requisite  for 
it  to  arrive  at  D? 

This  problem  is  exactly  the  inverse  of  that  (89) 
where,  for  a  vessel  which  discharges  freely  into  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  required  to  assign  the  time  in  which 
the  fluid  will  ascend  a  given  quantity.  In  that  case,  as 
the  flowing  takes  place,  the  surfiuse  of'  the  water  above 
the  orifice  will  fell  with  a  uniformly  retarded  motion. 
In  the  present  problem,  the  surfece  of  the  basin  M, 
driven  upwards  by  a  force,  (the  difference  of  level  of 
the  two  basins),  which  decreases  in  the  same  progres- 
sion as  the  height  of  the  reservoir  in  the  other  case 
decreased,  will  rise  with  a  motion  equally  retarded,  and 
will  require  the  same  time  to  pass  through  the  same 
space,  under  equal  pressures. 

If  H  is  always  the  head  AC  at  the  commencement 
of  the  time  t,  h  the  head  AD  at  the  end,  A  the  area 
of  the  section  of  the  basin  to  be  filled,  S  the  section  of 
the  orifice  B,  m  the  coefficient  of  contraction,  we  shall 
here  also  have 


t=- 


^--i^n-^k), 


and  for  the  time  of  filling  up  to  A, 

These  formula  are  of  great  use;  they  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  time  necessary  to  fill  a  lock  chamber. 

Let  us  make  an  application  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  or  Soath- 
em  canal.  Admitting  the  middle  chamber,  such  as  given  in  the 
history  of  that  canal,  by  Gen.  Andr^ossy,  (torn.  I.,  pp.  158  and 
251,)  we  have, 

Length  of  chamber  from  one  gate  to  the  other,  115.1  ft. 

Breadth  of  chamber  (swelled  in  middle)  from  21.33  to  36.22  ft. 

Fall  from  one  level  te  the  other,  7.46  ft. 
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Horizontal  section  of  chamber,  3504.86  sq.  ft. 

Section  of  an  opening,  6.766  sq.  ft. 

Height  of  upper  level  above  centre  of  opening,  6.395  ft. 

From  the  same  centre  to  the  lower  level,  1.066  ft. 

The  coefficient  of  contraction,  the  two  openings  of  the 

upper  gate  being  open  at  a  time,  is  (29)  .548 

Ck>n8ider,  first,  the  part  of  the  chamber  below  the  centre  of  the 
orifice.  The  time  of  filling  it,  determined  by  the  rule  of  efflux 
into  the  open  air  (16),  will  be,  observing  that  two  orifices  are 
open, 

3504.86X1.066 


.548X2X6.766  ^g^  a/6.3Uo 


-24.''84. 


For  the  part  which  is  above  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  we  have, 
by  the  formula  just  established, 

2X3504.86  VOOS 

.548X2X6.766  V2^  ' 

thus,  the  time  for  filling  the  whole  chamber  will  be  about  323*,  or 
5'23\ 

The  Historian  of  the  canal  gives  for  the  time  from  5'  to  6';  his 
mean  term,  5'  30^,  scarcely  differs  from  the  result  of  the  formuln. 

98.  Some  experiments  made  in  Germany,  on  a  sluice  of  the 
canal  of  Bromberg,  and  reported  by  Eytelwein,  (Handbuch,  ^  120,) 
will  make  us  still  better  able  to  compare  the  results  of  calcula- 
tion with  those  of  experiment. 

The  chamber  was  162.7  ft.  long,  its  breadth  from  21.62  ft.  to 
29.86  ft.,  and  its  section  4542.5  square  ft. ;  the  orifices  were  2.059 
ft.  (2  ft.  of  the  Rhine)  broad ;  the  height  of  one  was  1.373  ft. 
and  of  the  other  1.845  ft.  The  ^ater  was  admitted  first  through 
the  former  and  then  through  the  latter;  thus  there  were  two 
series  of  experiments.  In  each,  the  watw  was  previously  sufiered 
to  ascend  in  the  chamber  up  to  .197  ft.  above  the  upper  edge  of 
the  orifice,  then  the  edge  of  the  first  orifice  was  7.294  below  the 
upper  level,  and  the  edge  of  the  second  was  7.208  ft.  The  num* 
her  of  seconds  which  the  water  required  to  rise  a  oertajLn  quaa- 
tity,  (1  or  2  inches,)  until  the  chamber  was  full,  was  counted. 
The  results  obtained  are  here  given : 
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Number 

Height 
thro*  which 

TIME  OF  RISDJO. 

of 

the  water 

By  calcula- 

By experi- 

openings. 

rose. 

tion. 

ment, 
seconds. 

feet. 

seconds. 

2.0595 

260 

263 

2.0595 

319 

327 

1 

2.0595 

458 

491 

1 

1.1152 

667 

682 

7.2937^ 

1704 

1763 

1.0297 

93 

90 

1.0297 

102 

102 

1.0297 

112 

114 

1.0297 

128 

128 

2 

1.0297 

151 

149 

1.0297 

197 

197 

1.0297 

476 

454 

7.2079 

1259 

1234 

The  times  of  the  partial  elevations  were  also  calculated,  by  the 
formula 

in  which  m  was  taken  =  .625. 

The  value  of  H  in  each  of  these  partial  experiments,  is  the  sum 
of  the  elevations  noted  in  the  second  column,  and  taken  bj  start- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  column,  and  comprising  the  elevation 
ooiresponding  to  the  time  indicated  opposite ;  A  is  the  same  sum, 
but  not  comprising  that  elevation ;  thus,  for  the  second  experi- 
ment in  the  table,  we  have 

H=1.11524-2.0595-|-2.0595=5.2342  and 
A=1.1152-f 2.0595=3.1747. 
We  see,  by  comparison  of  the  last  two  columns,  that  the  results 
of  calculation  agree  pretty  well  with  those  of  experiment ;  if  in 
the  latter  observation  we  find  a  great  difierence,  it  probably  pro- 
ceeds from  the  extreme  difBculty  of  taking  the  exact  moment 
when  the  water  ceased  to  ascend  in  the  chamber,  the  elevation  in 
the  last  moments  increasing  only  by  infinitely  small  degrees. 

The  level  of  the      99-  We  come  to  the  third  case,  presented  by  two  res- 

*^vi^!**"  ervoirs  communicating   with   each   other;  that  where 

both  being  limited,  and  neither  of  them  receiving  new 
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water,  the  sur&ce  of  one  descends  while  that  of  the 
other  ascends.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  two  basins  K 
and  L,  communicating  by  a  great  tube  EF,  having  a  ng.  21. 
cock  at  G.  Before  the  cock  is  opened,  the  level  of  the 
^ter  is  at  AB  in  the  first  basin,  and  at  CO  in  the  sec- 
ond; at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  after  the  opening  of 
the  communication,  it  descends  to  MN  in  the  first,  and 
rises  to  PQ  in  the  second ;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
relation  between  these  two  elevations;  or,  vice  versa, 
from  the  relation  between  the  elevations,  it  is  required 
to  ascertain  the  time  of  flowing. 

Let  ^=the  time,  BE=H,  CF=A,  NE=jr,  PF=y, 
A=the  section  of  the  first  receiver,  B=the  section  of 
the  second,  5=the  section  of  the  pipe  of  communica- 
tion; in  will  comprise  the  efiect  of  the  resistance  of  the 
pipe.  While  the  fluid  is  rising  in  the  second  basin,  the 
quantity  dy,  during  the  instant  dt,  it  will  fall  in'  the 
other  dx,  and,  observing  that  x  diminishes  when  y  and  t 
increase,  we  shall  have 

Adx  =  —  Brfy , 


and  (16)  Adx= — ms  /^2g  {x — y).  dl,  or 

A(h 
dt  =  —    —,-    ,  — 

msA/2gA/x — y 

The  first  equation  being  integrated,   (observing  that 
when  x=S.,  y=h,)  becomes  Ajr+By=AB[-[-BA. 

Taking  from  this  the  value  of  y,  and  putting  it  into 
the  preceding,  integrating,  and  observing  that  x=K 
when  ^=0,  we  have 

^-^vt7^A-fB){  VB(H-*)-V(A+B)^AH-BA  } 

If  it  be  desired  to  know  the  time  which  the  fluid  will 
take  to  arrive  at  a  certain  level,  in  the  two  basins, 
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we  should  make  2:=:y^=-^-]t_^   and  this  value,  put 

into  the  above  equation,  would  give 
/_   2AEa/H^^ 

Take,  for  example,  in  the  double  lock  of  a  canal  of  navigation, 
two  contiguous  lock  chambers.  VThen  a  boat  ascending  the 
canal,  has  entered  the  lower  chamber  by  its  lower  gate,  the  gate 
is  closed ;  we  then  raise  the  paddle  gates  of  the  gate  which  sep- 
arates the  lower  from  the  upper  chamber,  (the  upper  gate  of 
which  is  closed)  ;  the  water  descends  in  one  chamber  and  rises  in 
the  other,  until  they  have  a  common  level ;  then  the  gate  of  sep- 
aration is  opened,  and  the  boat  is  introduced  into  the  upper  cham- 
ber. We  require  the  time  which  elapsed  from  the  moment  of 
raising  the  paddle  gates,  until  the  water  stands  at  the  same  level 
in  the  two  chambers.  Suppose  the  question  to  apply  to  the 
double  lock  of  Bayard,  near  Toulouse.*  Count  the  time,  from  the 
moment  when  the  water,  arriving  into  the  lower  chamber,  has 
attained  the  centre  of  the  orifice  of  the  paddle  gates ;  then  H 
=«13.583  ft.,  A=.787  ft.;  also,  A=2206.68  square  ft.;  B= 
2314.32  square  ft. ;  5=13.445  square  ft.  (for  the  two  orifices),  and 
f7i=.548 ;  we  shall  have 

__2X2206.68X2314.32X a/13.583— .787  ^  .^^„^^  ,.^ 
'  .548X13.445^2^X4521  ' 

Experiment  gave  2f  29^'.  This  excess  of  12"  proceeds  from  the 
&ct,  that  the  paddle  gates  were  not  yet  quite  raised,  when  the 
water  attained  the  centre  of  their  openings ;  and  the  formula 
supposes  that  they  were  so. 

Note.  Vessels  divided  into  di^rent  compartments,  by  parti- 
tions or  diaphrams  pierced  with  orifices,  present,  during  the  flow 
of  the  fluids  which  they  contain,  diverse  phenomena,  which  have 
given  rise  to  interesting  mathematical  considerations.  But  as 
these  questions  are  of  greater  interest  as  it  regards  analysis  than 
in  respect  to  immediate  application  to  practice,  we  shall  not 
dwell  on  them,  but  refer  to  the  works  speciaUy  treating  of  them, 
and  particularly  to  the  Hydrodynamique  of  Daniel  Bernoulli,  sec. 
ym,  and  to  that  of  Bossut,  tome  I.,  second  part,  chap.  Vll. 

•  Histoire  da  Canal  da  Midi.    Tome  I.,  page  3^1 ;  Tome  11.,  i'l.  ni. 


SECTION   SECOND. 

Oik    RUNNIXQ    WATERS. 


100.  Water  raiming  naturally  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  forms  rivulets  and  streams,  which  here  will  be 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  rivers. 

Water  also  runs  in  canals  dug  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Both  canals  and  rivers  are  uncovered;  but  water  is 
sometimes  inclosed  in  conduit  pipes,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  it  conveniently  to  a  given  point.  It  also 
passes  from  these  pipes  under  the  form  oi  jets  dCeau, 

The  consideration  of  the  different  circumstances  of 
motion  in  these  four  states,  will  be  the  object  of  the 
four  chapters  of  the  second  section. 

CHAPTER    FIRST. 

CANALS. 

101.  Canals  differ  in  this  regard  from  rivers,  that 
they  have  a  regular  bed,  having  throughout  the  same 
inclination  and  the  same  profile;  and  they  carry  down 
the  same  volume  of  water  throughout  their  length.  In 
case  one  of  these  conditions  is  not  fulfilled,  where,  for 
instance,  after  a  certain  slope,  another  is  assumed,  there 
will  result  two  canals,  the  one  succeeding  the  other. 
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r\g.  22.  If  from  the  point  o,  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  a  hor- 

izontal line  op  is  drawn,  its  corresponding  vertical  qp 
will  be  the  slope  of  the  canal  Tor  the  length  oq.  It  is 
called  the  absolute  slope,  if  o  and  q  are  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  bed  of  the  canal;  and  the  relative  slope,  or 
the  slope  per  foot,  if  oq  is  one  foot  long.  Galling  the 
slope  p,  if  L  is  taken  for  any  length  of  a  canal,  D  being 
the  difference  of  level  between  the  extremities  of  this 
portion,  we  have  j»=^;  or,  if  e  represents  the  angle  of 
inclination,  p=sm.  e. 

The  section  of  a  canal,  or  any  water-course,  is  the 
area  of  the  section  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  current;  in  a  rectangular  canal,  if  t= 
breadth  and  A=depth,  s  or  area  of  section  is  s=lh;  if 
it  is  trapezoidal,  ^breadth  at  bottom,  and  n  the  slope 
of  the  sides,  or  the  ratio  of  the  base  to  the  height,  then 
s={l-\-n  h)  h  or  5=(/+cos.  /.  h)  h,  where  /  is  the 
inclination  of  the  sides  to  the  horizon. 

That  part  of  the  contour  of  the  fluid  section,  in  con- 
tact with  the  bed  or  bottom,  as  well  as  sides  or  berms, 
is  called  the  wetted  perimeter  of  the  section.  Desig- 
nating it  by  c,  for  rectangular  canals,  we  have  c=l-\-2h; 

for  trapezoidal,  c=l-\-2h  V  v?-\-l  =  '+  ^^-^• 

Dubuat  gives  the  name  of  mean  radius  of  the  sec- 
tion, for  the  ratio  of  the  area  to  that  of  the  wetted 

perimeter,  or  — . 

Let  us  now  examine  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  water 
in  canals,  that  is  to  say,  the  nature  and  expression  of 
the  forces  which  produce  it;  thus  establish  the  formulae 
of  this  motion,  with  their  various  applications;  and 
finally,  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  which  canals 
can  receive  at  their  heads  or  inlets.     ^ 
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ARTICLE   FIRST. 
Nature  of  Motion  in  Canals. 

102.  Gravity  is  the  sole  force  that  acts  upon  a  mass       ^^^^ 
of  water  left  to  itself,  in  a  bed  of  any  form;  it  pro-    of  Motion. 
duces  all  the  motion  which  takes  place. 

Whenever  its  action  upon  each  fluid  particle  (whether 
it  be  that  which  it  exerts  directly  downwards,  or  that 
indirectly  produced  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  adjoin- 
ing particles)  is  destroyed,  so  that  the  fluid  mass  is 
brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  its  surface  will  be  horizontal. 
Reciprocally,  when  the  surface  of  a  fluid  is  horizontal, 
exception  being  made  for  any  impulse  before  impressed 
upon  it,  all  action  of  gravity  will  be  destroyed,  and  no 
motion  can  take  place.  But  as  soon  as  this  surfSsuse  is 
inclined,  motion  takes  place,  and  continues,  even  if  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  is  horizontal,  and  even  if  it  should 
have  a  counter  slope  for  some  distance.  Whence,  the 
principle,  admitted  in  Hydraulics,  and  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  geometrical  demonstration,  i^V^the  motion 
of  particles  in  a  water  course,  is  due  wholly  to  the 
slope  at  the  surface  f^  this  slope  it  is,  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  motion,  and  enables  gravity  to  act. 

103.  Let  us  examine,  now,  the  mode  of  action  of  this  ^od«  of  action 
force,  and  what  is  its  measure  in  the  different  cases 

that  may  occur,  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  22. 

Suppose  then  a  canal,  in  which  the  surface  of  water  is 
parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  consider  the  very 
small  section  A.  The  fluid  particles  which  are  on  the 
bottom  d  b'j  will  descend  by  the  direct  action  of  grav- 
ity, as  down  an  inclined  plane.  Those  which  are  above, 
up  to  the  surface  a  b,  forming,  as  it  were,  threads  laid 
upon  the  first,  will  descend  in  the  same  manner.     The 
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effective  portion  of  gravity,  that  wliich  is  not  destroy- 
ed by  the  resistance  of  the  bed,  and  which  causes  the 
motion,  will  be  represented  by  the  height  a  c,  and  this 
height  will  be  g  sin.  i;  i  being  the  inclination  of  the 
surface  a  6  to  the  horiasontal  b  c.  The  indirect  action 
of  gravity,  or  the  lateral  pressure  experienced  by  each 
particle,  being  the  same  in  all  directions,  by  reason  of 
the  parallelism  of  a  £  and  a'  b\  will  not  occasion  any 
motion. 

Let  us  admit,  now,  a  current  with  a  surface  more 
inclined  than  its  bed,  and  represent  a  small  section  of 
it  by  B.  Take,  then,  into  consideration,  any  particle, 
m,  traversing  the  section  in  the  direction  m  n.  This 
particle,  or  rather,  the  linear  system  of  particles  m  n, 
will  experience:  1st.  The  direct  action  of  gravity, 
which  we  represent,  as  before,  by  the  height  m  of  the 
inclined  plane  m  n,  or  by  its  equal  cd,md  being  taken 
equal  to  n  b,  2d.  The  indirect  action  due  to  the  ine- 
qualities of  pressure  upon  the  two  extremes  of  the  sys- 
tem m  and  n;  at  the  upper  extremity  tn,  conformably 
to  the  rules  of  hydrostatics,  the  pressure  is  represented 
by  the  height  of  the  fluid  column  fn  a;  9,t  the  lower 
extremity,  it  is  represented  by  n  i;  the  resultant  of 
these  two  pressures,  that  which  produces  motion,  will 
eqtial  then  m  a — n  b=a  d;  as  for  the  pressures  which 
each  particle  of  the  system  experiences  at  its  sides, 
perpendicular  to  m  n,  they  will  be  equal  to  each  other, 
and  reciprocally  destroy  each  other,  and  have  no  effect. 
Thus,  the  system  m  n  will  be  urged  downwards  by 
the  two  forces  a  d  and  c  d,  or  by  their  sum  a  c, 
which  is  g  sin.  t,  t  being  always  ike  inclination  of  the 
surface. 

When  the  bed  is  horizontal,  as  in  the  section  0,  the 
direct  action  of  gravity  upon  the  particles  in  contact 
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with  the  bottom,  will,  it  is  tortte,  be  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  reaistance  of  the  bottom;  but  the  indirect  action, 
or  the  inequalities  of  pressure,  will  amount  to 

ad — bb'^=ac=^g  sin.  i. 
For  all  other  particles  m,  the  moving  force  will  be  as 
above 

m/-f-(wa — nA)=crf-|-rfa=ac=g"  sin.  t. 

Finally,  if  the  bottom  has  a  counter  slope,  as  in  D,  the 
particles  upon  it  will  be  urged  back  or  up  stream,  by  its 
relative  gravity,  k  a'=c  d;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
will  be  urged  downward  by  the  diflFerence  of  the  press- 
ing columns  aa'  and  bb'^  or  by  ad.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  they  will  be  impelled  in  this  last  direction  by 
ad — cd=ao=g  sin.  i, 

104.  It  follows,  from  these  different  fi^ts,  that,  in  a  jLcoeienting 
water  course  of  any  form,  each  particle,  in  traversing  a 
section  having  an  inclination  of  surface  equal  to  e, 
receives  from  gravity  an  impulse  represented  by  ^ 
sin.  i;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  impulse  contin»es 
during  one  second,  it  will  produce  a  velocity  equal  to 
g  sin.  i;  this,  then,  is  the  ezparession  of  the  accelerat- 
ing force,  and  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  inclination 
of  the  surface. 

This  slope,  so  to  speak,  may  vary  at  every  step,  or 
it  may  be  constant  for  a  long  space,  in  which  case,  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  surface  of  the  current  fomm 
a  right  line.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in  canals, 
properly  so  called,  of  a  constant  slope  and  profile;  the 
surfieuse  lines  and  the  bottom  lines  can  neither  converge 
nor  diverge,  and  must  be  parallel;  the  sur&ce  will  then 
have  the  same  inclinati<m  as  the  bottom,  and  the  sin. 
%  will  be=«in.  e  ix=p  (102),  and  the  aocekrating 
force  will  ]Mfsagp. 
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105.  From  what  has  been  said,  water  running  in  a 
canal  is  constantly  subject  to  the  action  of  an  accele- 
rating force;  so  that,  if  it  encounter  no  other  opposing 
force,  it  will  descend  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and 
its  velocity  would  never  be  uniform.  Nevertheless,  it 
often  attains  this  uniformity  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  after  which,  the  acceleration  is  inappreciable. 
Experience  proves  this  to  be  a  fact;  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  most  canals,  even  those  of  great  slope.  Thus, 
Bossut,  causing  water  to  run  in  a  wooden  canal 
656  ft.  long,  with  a  slope  of  1  in  10,  and  having  divid- 
ed the  canal  into  spaces  of  108  ft.  each,  has  found  that 
each  division,  excepting  the  first,  has  been  traversed  in 
the  same  time.  There  must  then  be,  after  a  certain 
period  of  time,  a  retarding  force,  which  destroys  at  each 
instant  the  efiect  of  the  accelerating  force,  and  which 
is  equal  to  it.  Thus,  water  will  move  along  with  a 
velocity  acquired  in  the  first  moments  of  its  running; 
a  phenomenon  similar  to  that  produced  in  nearly  all 
motion ;  in  that  of  machines,  for  example. 

But  in  canals,  there  can  be  no  retarding  force  but 
that  which  comes  from  the  resistance  of  the  bed.  This 
resistance  cannot  be  called  in -question;  from  experi- 
ments made  with  a  tube  2.06  ft.  long,  there  was  a  dis- 
charge of  5.22  cubic  ft.  in  100'';  and  when  its  length 
was  doubled  to  4.12  ft.,  dimensions  in  other  respects  the 
same,  it  took  117"  to  discharge  the  same  volume.  Thus, 
the  velocity  in  the  tube  was  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
117  to  100;  and  it  can  only  be  that  the  canal,  by  rea- 
son of  its  increased  length,  offered  a  greater  resistance 
to  the  velocity;  it  therefore  resisted  motion. 

106.  Let  us  examine' the  nature  of  this  resistance. 
When  water  passes  over  the  surfiwe  of  a  body,  there 

being  no  repulsion,  or  negative  affinity  between  the  two 
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sabstances,  it  wets  this  snrfitce;  that  is  to  say,  a  thin 
lamina  of  flaid  is  applied  to  it,  penetrating  its  pores, 
and  it  is  retained  there,  both  by  this  engagement  of  its 
particles,  and  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles 
for  each  other. 

It  ifl  over  such  a  revetment  or  watery  covering,  fixed 
against  the  sides  of  the  canal,  that  the  water  which  it 
conducts  must  pass.  The  thin  sheet  of  this  mass, 
immediately  in  contact  with  this  covering,  by  sliding 
along  and  rubbing  against  it,  mingles  its  particles  with 
those  of  the  covering — it  adheres,  and  its  velocity  is 
retarded.  In  consequence  of  the  mutual  adhesion  of 
the  particles,  this  stoppage,  gradually  diminishing,  is 
communicated  from  one  to  another  of  the  adjacent  lay- 
ers, till  it  is  felt  by  the  most  distant  fillets.  The  mass, 
in  consequence,  receives  a  mean  velocity  less  than 
would  take  place,  without  the  action  of  the  sides  and 
the  viscosity  of  the  fluid. 

The  cause  of  this  diminution  of  velocity  has  often 
been  attributed  to  the  friction  of  the  water  against  the 
sides  of  its  bed.  Such  a  friction,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  is 
of  a  nature  entirely  different  from  that  of  solid  bodies 
against  each  other;  it  depends  neither  upon  the  pres- 
sure, nor  the  nature  of  the  rubbing  sur&ces.  Dubuat 
is  convinced,  by  direct  experiments,  that  the  resistance 
of  water  is  independent  of  its  pressure.  He  has 
never  yet  found  afiy  variation  in  the  friction  of  water 
upon  glass,  lead,  pewter,  iron,  woods,  and  different 
kinds  of  earth.  {Principes  d?  hydraulique,  ^^  84 
and  86.) 

This  last  ^t  might  be  accounted  for,  hy  ohsemng,  that  in  all 
cases,  the  friction  can  only  take  place  upon  the  aqueous  layer 
which  covers  the  sides  of  the  bed.  But  a  friction  independent  of 
pressure?    It  would  seem  quite  natural  to  admit,  that  the  resist- 
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anoe  could  prooeed  from  no  other  sonroe  bat  the  adheii<m  of  the 
particles  of  water  in  motion,  both  among  themselTeSy  and  with 
those  of  the  floid-coyering  of  the  sides  of  the  bed. 

This  adhesion  has  been  measured  by  weights.  Dubuat  found, 
that  to  detach  tin  plates  from  tranquil  water  with  which  thej 
had  been  brought  in  contact,  there  was  needed,  beside  their  own 
weight,  an  effort  of  .96  lbs.  avoirdupois  to  1.03  lbs.  square  ft.  of 
surface. 

Venturi,  by  means  of  a  remarkable  experiment,  a£R)rds  a  direct 
evidence  of  tiie  efibct  of  adhesion,  which  enables  the  particles 
of  water  in  motion  to  catch  up  and  cany  in  their  train,  those 
which  are  contiguous  to  them  in  a  fluid  mass  at  rest.  To  a  res- 
ervoir A,  kept  constantly  full,  was  &stened  a  box  filled  with 
Fig.  23.  water,  in  which  was  placed  a  trough  CD,  open  at  its  ends,  and 
its  bottom  resting  on  the  edge  D.  A  small  tube  was  placed  in 
the  reservoir,  with  its  end  at  0.  As  soon  as  this  was  opened,  the 
jet  which  issued,  passing  through  the  water  which  had  found  its 
way  into  the  trough,  drew  with  it  the  part  adjacent;  this  was 
replaced  by  that  immediately  next  it,  which  in  its  turn  was 
replaced  by  the  water  in  the  box ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the 
water  fell  from  the  level  of  GD  to  gh. 

jj^^^  107.  Since  the  resistance  is  from  the  action  of  the 

^  ^^  sides  of  the  bed,  the  greater  the  extent  of  these  sides, 
that  is  to  saj,  the  greater  the  wetted  perimeter  for  any 
unit  of  length,  the  greater  the  amount  of  resistance. 

But  this  resistance  of  the  perimeter  will  be  shared 
among  all  the  particles  of  the  section,  since  their  mo- 
tion is  connected  by  a  mutual  adhesion;  thus,  the 
greater  the  number  of  particles,  or  the  greater  the 
section,  the  less  will  the  velocity  of  each,  and  conse- 
quently their  mean  velocity,  be  changed.  The  effect 
of  resistance  will  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  section. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  will  increase  with 
the  velocity.  The  greater  this  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  number  of  particles  drawn  at  the  same  time  from 
,their  adhesion  to  the  sides ;  and,  further,  it  must  draw 
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them  more  promptly,  and  conaequentlj  expend  more 
force ;  so  that  the  resistance  will  be  in  the  double  ratio 
of  the  velocitj.  The  yiscositj  of  the  fluid  occasions 
still  another  resistance,  which  becomes  more  sensible, 
compared  to  the  first,  as  the  velocity  is  smaller. 
Dubuat  has  observed  this  important  fiict,  and  Cou- 
lomb, through  a  series  of  experiments,  made  with  his 
characteristic  skill  and  care,  has  found  that  it  is  simplj 
proportional  to  the  yelocitj.  Thus  the  expression  of 
ratio  between  the  resistance  and  velocity  involves  two 
terms;  in  one,  the  velocity  is  as  the  second  power;  in 
the  other,  as  the  first;  this  last,  which  is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  velocitj,  will  disappear  in  great  veloci- 
ties ;  it  is  always  inferior  to  the  other,  when  the  veloc- 
ity exceeds  .23  ft.,  but  below  this,  it  preponderates. 
In  short,  the  resistance  experienced  by  water  from  its 
motion  in  a  canal,  is  proportional  to  the  wetted  perim- 
eter, to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  plus  a  fraction  of 
velocity,  and  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  section. 
Experience  proves  that  this  is  very  near  the  truth. 

With  the  symbols  already  adopted,  in  calling  bv 
the  fraction  of  the  velocity  in  question,  and  a'  a  con- 
stant multiplier,  the  expression  of  resistance  will  be 

(^^{v'  +  bv). 

108.  After  what  has  just  been  said  upon  the  resist-  Hem 
ance  of  the  bed  and  its  effects,  the  different  fillets  of  a  ^*^^*^- 
fluid  in  motion  in  a  canal  will  have  a  velocity  the 
greater  as  they  are  more  removed  from  the  sides  of  the 
bed ;  thus  they  will  have  different  velocities.  Never- 
theless, in  estimating  the  discharge  of  a  canal,  we  may 
admit  that  the  whole  mass  of  water  in  motion  is 
endowed  with  a  mean  velocity;  which  will  be  such  as, 
being  multiplied  by  the  section  of  the  canal,  will  give 
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the  volume  of  water  passed  in  one  second.  So  that  if 
Q  represents  this  volume,  ^  being  the  section  and  v  the 
mean  velocity,  we  have  Q  =  sv, 
Batioofmean  109.  From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  follows 
^*of surface.  ^  that  the  greatest  velocity  of  a  current  will  be  at  its 
surface — in  its  middle,  if  the  transverse  profile  is  reg- 
ular— if  it  is  not,  then  in  portions  very  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  the  greatest  depths ;  it  is  there  that  is 
generally  found  the  thread  of  water,  or  fillet  of  the 
greatest  velocity. 

This  velocity  of  the  sur&ce,  being  that  nxost  easily 
determined  by  experiment,  the  knowledge  of  its  ratio 
with  the  mean  velocity  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  in 
practice  ;  it  will  enable  us  to  determine  this  last  veloc- 
ity so  as  easily  to  calculate  the  discharge.  The  inves- 
•  tigation  of  this  ratio  has  been  the  object  of  many 
hydraulic  observers,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  article  on 
rivers;  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  what  concerns 
canals. 

Dubuat  is  the  only  one,  in  my  knowledge,  who  has 
made  precise  experiments  upon  this  subject.  They 
are  in  number  thirty-eight.  They  were  made  with  two 
wooden  canals  141  ft.  in  length ;  the  one  of  a  rectan- 
gular form  1.6  ft.  wide — the  section  of  the  other  a 
trapezium  whose  small  base  was  |  ft.,  with  its  sides 
inclined  36^  20'  to  the  horizon  (making  n=1.36)  ;  the 
depth  of  water  varied  from  .17  ft.  to  .895  ft.,  and  the 
velocity  from  0.524  ft.  to  4.26  ft.  Dubuat  concludes, 
from  these  experiments,  that  the  ratio  of  velocity  at  the 
surftu^e,  to  that  of  the  bottom,  is  greater  according  as 
the  velocity  is  less,  and  that  this  ratio  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  depth ;  that  to  the  same  velocity  of 
surface  corresponds  the  same  velocity  of  bottom.  He 
has  observed,  also,  that  the  mean  velocity  is  a  mean 
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proportional  between  that  of  the  surfiice  and  that  of  the 
bottom.     Galling  u  the  velocity  of  the  bottom,  Y  that 
of  the  surface,  and  v  the  mean  velocity,  he  gives  the 
results  of  his  observations  by  the  formula 
w=(a/^— .298868 )•  and  r=^-;|:^?=(A/V— .149434)H-.022332. 

M.  D.  Prony,  after  discussing  the  experiments  of 
Dubuat,  has  thought  this  the  more  convenient  for- 
mula: 

_v  V+7.78188 
^— ^  V4ll0.34508' 

Here  is  a  small  table  of  some 
values  of  v  corresponding  to  val- 
ues of  V,  as  given  by  this  for- 
mula. M.  D.  Prony,  taking  a 
mean  term,  has  thought  that,  in 
practice,  we  may  take  t;=0.8V ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  have  the  mean  velocity  of  a 
current  of  water,  we  may  diminish  that  of  the  surface 
one  fifth. 


'     v" 

V 

"•"  1 

,1  metres. 

,   0.25 
'  0.50 

1. 

1.50 

1  2 

ftct 

.8202  0.77  V 
1.6404  0.79  V 
3.2809  0.81  V 
4.9213  0.83  V 
6.5618  0.85  V 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 
FormulcB  of  Motion  and  Applications, 

110.  We  have  two  kinds  of  motion  to  consider. 
Most  frequently,  the  surface  of  a  current  in  a  long  and 
regular  canal  assumes  a  constant  slope,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  this  surface 
becomes  parallel  to  this  bed.  Then  all  transverse  sec- 
tions are  equal;  the  mean  velocity  is  the  same  in  each, 
and  the  motion  is  uniform. 

But  it  often  happens,  that  the  surface  varies  from 
point  to  point,  and  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the 
bottom ;  so  that,  at  different  points  of  the  canal,  the 
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sections,  and  consequently  their  velocities,  are  no 
longer  equal.  Still,  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  in 
the  canal  remaining  the  same,  upon  each  isolated  point, 
the  section  of  the  fluid  mass  will  be  constantly  the  same, 
and  the  velocity  then  will  always  have  an  equal  value : 
all,  then,  is  constant,  and  the  motion,  without  being 
uniform,  will  be  permanent. 

1.     Uniform  Motion. 

111.  We  have  already  remarked  (105),  that  when 
the  water  in  a  canal  becomes  uniform,  the  retarding 
force  equals  the  accelerating  force;  and  that  the  ex- 
pression for  this  last,  in  such  kind  of  motion  (104),  is 
gp  ;  so  that  we  have 

Equation.  SP  =  ^    ,    Ky+OV)\ 

or,  making  —  =  a,  we  have 

p  =  a—iv^-^-bv). 

If,  at  a  portion  of  the  canal  where  the  motion  is  uniform,  we 
take  two  points  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  whose  distance 
apart  we  represent  bj  U,  and  diflerence  of  level,  or  absolute  slope 
by  D,  we  have  p=^n  w^d  D=a  —■  («*+&») .  If  we  take  the  canal 
throughout  its  entire  length,  which  we  called  L,  and  H  being 
the  diflerence  between  the  head  and  foot  of  the  same ;  from  this 
difference  H,  we  must  take  a  height  due  to  the  velocity  v  of  uni- 
form motion,  as  we  shall  soon  see  (127),  and  we  have 

112.  It  remains  to  determine  the  two  constant  coef- 
ficients a  and  b. 

M.  D.  Prony,  in  combining  the  results  of  thirty 
experiments  made  by  Dubuat,  has  undertaken  and  exe- 
cuted this  determination.  Some  years  afterwards, 
Eytelwein  following  the  steps  of  Prony,  but  extending 
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his  obsenrations  upon  ninety-one  canals  or  rivers,  in 
which  the  velocity  varied  from  0.407  ft.  to  7.94  ft.,  and 
the  flaid  section  from  .151  square  ft.  to  28.030  square 
ft.,  found  a'=.003o8r>5,  or  a  =  .000111415  and 
6=. 217785,  the  English  foot  being  the  unit. 

Thus,  putting  for  o-  its  value =32. 18  ft.,  the  funda- 
mental equation  for  the  motion  of  water  in  canals  will 
be, 

;>=. 000111415  ^  r»  +  .0000242647  y ; 

or,  observing  that  r^      (108),  Q  being  the  discharge, 

p«»  =  .000111415  c  Q'  +  .0000242647  cQ.». 
Of  the  four  quantities  Q,  p^  s,  and  c,  or,  remembering 
that  *=(/+nA)  h  and  c=l+2h  (Vn'+l),  (101), 
of  the  four  quantities  Q,  />,  h  and  /,  three  being  given, 
this  equation  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  fourth.  As  for 
n,  the  slope  to  be  given  to  the  banks,  it  will  be  indicated 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  canal  is  dug. 

113.  It  is  seldom  that  the  velocity  is  found  among    Exjtnmk,^ 
the  list  of  problems  to  be  resolved ;  still,  for  any  case 
where  its  direct  expression  is  required,  the  first  of  the 
two  equations  above  gives 

tT=— 0.1088946+1/ 8975.414^+.01185803; 

or,  more  simply,  and  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

t;=|/  8975.414^—0.1088946. 

114.  Consequently,  we  have  from  Q==*r, 


of 
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Q  =  *(—  0.1088946  + 1/ 8975.414  ^+.01185803), 


Esprp»ion 
of 


Q=«ri/'8975.414^  —.1088946). 
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115,  In  great  velocities,  those  of  8.2809  ft.  for  in- 
stance, or  any  above  this,  where  the  resistance  is  simply 
proportional  to  their  square,  we  have 

i?  =  94.738ys/f ,  and  Q  =  94.738Wf. 

Let  there  be,  for  example,  a  canal,  whose  section  is  a  trapezium 
13.124  ft.  wide  at  top,  3.2809  ft.  at  bottom,  and  4.92  ft.  deep ; 
with  a  slope  of  0.001.  Required,  the  quantity  of  water  which 
it  will  convey. 

We  have  p  =  0.001 ;  /=  3.2809  ft. ;  ^=4.9214  ft.  With  regard 
to  u,  or  ratio  of  base  to  height  of  banks,  the  height  is  that  of  the 
trapezium,  and  the  base  is  one  half  the  diflference  between  the 
two  bases:  so  thatn=«^-^^-!*^-;^^''*-=l.  From  this,  3^(/+nA)  A 
=  (3.2809  +  4.9214)  4.9214  =  40.366  sq.  ft.;  and  c  =  /+2A 
\/n*-{- 1  =  17.2  it.     Consequently,  Q,  the  quantity  sought,  is 

Q=40.366  (\/89'75.414  ^^^^^^.01185805— .108895)=180.87 
cubic  feet. 

If  we  neglect  the  term  .01185805  under  the  radical,  we  have 
for  Q  =  180.843,  which  only  differs  from  the  above  by  .027. 

The  formula  above  for  great  velocities  would  give 

Q= 94.738  X  40.366  a/ •^1^75^=  180.65  cub.  ft. 

Slope  and        116.  The  slopo  is  directly  given  by  the  fundamental 
equation  which  we  have  already  established  (112). 

The  canal  de  I'Ourcq  furnishes  both  an  example  of 
the  mode  of  its  determination,  and  some  remarks  worthy 
of  attention. 

There  were  106.61  cubic  ft.  of  water  per  second  to  be  disposed 
of;  the  projected  navigation  required  there  a  depth  of  4.9214  ft. ; 
and  in  order  that  the  water  should  always  be  at  hand  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  fountains  in  Paris,  it  vras  necessary  that  it  should 
have  at  least  a  velocity  of  1.1483  ft. ;  the  soil  was  such  as  to 
admit  of  a  slope  of  1^  base  to  1  of  height. 

We  have,  then,  Q=  106.61  cub.  ft.;  ©  =  1.1483  ft.;  A= 
4.9214  ft. ;  and  n  =  1.50.  Moreover,  from  the  given  terms 
of  the  problem,  s  is  known,  for  «  =  ^  = -U4^"ft7^  =  92.843 
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sq.  ft. ;  /  will  also  be  known,  sinee  from  the  ei^veasion  #■■ 
(^f-nA)  h  (Sec.  101),  we  deduce 

/ J  -  « ^-j^j^ —  ilM6  ft.  . 

oonseqnentlj,  we  have  ca«/-f-2A  /v/n'-j-ls— 29.227  ft. ;  whence 
the  general  equation, 

p^  .0001114155  ^+.000024265^; 

Bubstitating  the  numerical  quantities,  gives  p  ^m  0.00005502 : 
Buch  is  the  slope  indicated  bj  the  finrmula^. 

M.  Girard,  the  engineer  who  planned  the  canal,  arrived  at  very 
nearly  the  same  result.  But  he  has  observed,  with  reason,  that 
aquatic  plants,  growing  always  upon  the  bottom  and  berms  of  the 
canal,  augment  yeiy  much  the  wetted  perimeter,  and  consequently 
the  resistance ;  he  remembered  that  Dubuat,  having  measured  the 
velocity  of  water  in  the  canal  (du  Jard)  before  and  after  the  cut- 
ting of  the  reeds  with  which  it  was  stocked,  has  found  a  result 
much  less  before  the  clearing.  Consequently,  he  has  nearly  dou- 
bled the  slope  given  by  calculation,  and  has  carried  it  up  to 
O.O001056;  the  length  of  the  canal  being  314066  ft.,  this  gives 
33.260  ft.  of  absolute  inclination. 

117.  If  the  dimensions  /  and  h  were  the  one 
unknown,  and  the  other  one  of  the  given  quantities  of 
the  problem  to  be  solved,  we  take  the  values  of  c  and  s 
as  functions  of  these  two  dimensions,  and  substitute 
them  in  the  fundamental  equation  (112) ;  /  would  then 
be  deduced  by  the  resolution  of  an  equation  of  the 
third  degree,  and  h  by  that  of  an  equation  of  the  fifth 


To  detennhie 

th«  width  or 

deptb. 


Let  us  determine,  for  example,  the  width  to  be  given  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  canal,  appointed  to  conduct  123.60  cub.  ft.  of  vrater,  with 
a  depth  of  4.9213  ft.,  the  slope  being  0.0001 ;  and  the  soil  of  such  a 
character  as  to  require  for  slope  the  base  to  be  tvrice  the  height. 
Thus,  0=^123.60  cubic  ft. ;  p=0.0001 ;  A=4.2649  ft.  and  na=2. 

We  substitute  these  two  last  quantities  in  the  expressions  of  s 
and  c  (No.  101),  which  in  their  turn  are  substituted  in  the  gen- 
eral equation.    This  will  involve,  then,  only  the  unknown  term 
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/;  and,  making  all  reductions,  and  arranging  according  to  the 
seeAppendu.  powers  of  /,  we  have 

/»+23.943  /•--46.578  /— 3832=0. 
Substituting  for  /,  we  find,  on  trial,  ^11.138  ft. 

118.  Most  generally,  /  and  h  are  not  given  terms  of 
the  problem;  we  have  only  Q  and  j9,  or  the  volume  of 
water  which  the  canal  ought  to  conduct,  and  the  slope 
which  it  should  have,  leaving  the  engineer  to  determine 
the  width  and  depth.  To  obtain  these  two  unknown 
quantities,  there  is  but  one  equation ;  the  problem,  there- 
fore, is  indeterminate.  The  engineer  then  supplies  the 
gap,  in  giving  such  a  figure  as  he  deems  best  adapted 
to  the  profile  of  the  projected  canal;  this  figure,  indi- 
cating the  relation  between  the  two  dimensions,  fur- 
nishes the  equation  which  was  hitherto  needed. 

In  the  choice  of  this  figure,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  object  most  important  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  is 
adopted  which  fulfils  it  with  least  expense  of  construc- 
tion and  of  maintainance.  When  it  is  desired  to  convey 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  water  to  the  point 
where  the  canal  empties,  according  to  the  formula  of 
discharge  (114  and  115),  the  volume  of  water  brought 
down  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  section  of  the  fluid 
mass  is  greater,  and  as  the  wetted  perimeter  is  smaller; 
consequently,  we  must  take  a  figure  which,  with  the 
same  perimeter,  presents  the  greatest  surface. 
Figure  119.  Geometry  informs  us  that  the  circle  has  this 

**'  ^J^e.^^  property.  The  semi-circle,  and  therefore  a  semi-circu- 
lar canal,  has  the  same  property,  the  ratio  between  the 
semi-circle  and  semi-circumference  being  the  same  as 
that  between  the  circle  and  entire  circumference. 

Then  follow  the  regular  demi-polygons,  and  with  the 
less  advantage,  as  the  number  of  their  sides  is  less; 
and  so  among  the  most  practicable  forms  we  have  the 
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regalar  demi-hexagon,  the  demi-pentagon,  and  finally, 
the  half-square. 

But  these  figures  are  not  admissable  for  canals  in 
earth  excavations;  their  berms,  not  haying  sufficient 
slope,  would  care  in. 

In  order  that  they  should  be  sustained  without  re* 
retment,  they  should  have  a  slope  of  from  1.50  to  2 
of  base  to  height,  as  there  is  more  or  less  consistency 
in  the  soil;  in  the  regular  semi-hexagon,  where  the 
slope  is  larger  than  the  other  named  polygons,  it  is 
only  0.58.  A  slope  of  1  is  only  adopted  in  excavations 
of  small  importance  or  for  temporary  use;  but  for 
canals,  the  slope  of  2  to  1  is  usually  adopted,  and 
sometimes  2j ;  such  was  the  slope  adopted  at  the  canal 
of  Languedoc. 

120.  As  the  usual  profiles  of  canals  are  trapezoidal, 
the  question  of  figure  of  greatest  discharge  is  reduced 
to  taking,  among  all  the  trapeziums  with  sides  of  a 
determinate  slope,  that  which  yields  the  greatest  sec- 
tion for  the  same  wetted  perimeter. 

Since  the  section  s,  or  (/-|-nA)  A,  should  be  a  Tnax- 
imum^  its  differential  will  be  zero,  and  we  have 
hdl+ldh  +  2nhdh  =  0. 

Since  the  perimeter  remains  constant,  the  expression 
c=/-|-2A  a/h  *+1  (Art.  101)  being  differentiated,  gives 
US  0=dl-\-2dh  Vw^+1.  The  value  of  dl,  derived 
£rom  this  equation,  and  substituted  in  the  preceding, 
gives 

Z  =  2A(VSM^  — n> 

With  this  value  of  /,  we  have 

s  =  h^(2A/^^+l  —  n)  =  n:h\ 
by  making  2  Vn^+l — n=n' ;  and 

c=2A  (2Vw*+T  — n)  =  2n'A. 
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Putting  these  equivalents  of  s  and  c  in  the  funda- 
mental equation  of  motion  (112),  it  becomes 

^-=  0.0001114155Q2  ^  o.0000242651Qn'A«. 

This,  and  the  preceding  equation,  give  for  /  and  h 
the  maximum  sought. 

Let  ug  take,  for  example,  Q  =  70.6632  cub.  ft.,  ;?=  .0012,  n  = 
1.75.    The  second  of  the  above  equations  is  reduced  to 
A«  —  1.2522A«— 178.04  =  0. 

Making,  by  a  first  approximation, 

^  =  2.82ft.,  we  have --9.6593  =  0. 

^  =  2.85  ft —0.1821  =  0. 

A  =  2.850567  ft +0.0002  =  0. 

So  that  the  true  valuejof  A  will  be  2.850567  ft.  This  will  give 
for  /,  which  is  2h  (V^l--^),  =1.5107  ft. 

Those  dimensions  are  those  of  the  stream.  But  the  depth  of 
the  excavation  should  be  greater.  It  would  be  well  to  increase 
it  to 3.937  ft. 

The  breadth  at  bottom  remains  the  same     .     .     1.5105  ft. 

The  breadth  at  level  of  earth  will  be    ...     .     15.29  ft. 

There  will  then  be,  per  running  foot  of  cut,  an  excavation 
of 33.1  cub.  ft. 

In  homogenous  earth,  so  long  as  the  depth  of  excavation  does 
not  exceed  6^  ft.,  and  the  upper  width  16}  ft.,  the  expense  of 
digging  will  be  proportional  to  the  volume  of  excavation,  and  the 
figure  of  least  section  will  therefore  be  the  most  economical. 

Bectanguiar  121.  As  for  thosc  cauals  whcrc  there  is  no  fear  of 
caving  in,  such  as  those  excavated  in  rock,  or  protected 
with  masonry,  which  are  more  particularly  termed 
Aqueducts,  as  well  as  those  in  wood  and  mill  courses, 
they  most  always  have  a  rectangular  form.  Still,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  regular  demi-hexagon  of  the  same 
section  will  conduct  more  water ;  but  simplicity,  fecil- 
ity  and  economy  of  construction  have  prevailed.  We 
must  remember,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  rectangle 
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should  have  a  width  nearly  doable  the  depth  of  the 
fluid  mass  it  is  destined  to  carry,  and  consequently  it 
should  be  V^. 

2.    Permanent  Motion, 

122.  We  hare  seen  (110)  that  permanent  motion 
differs  essentially  from  uniform  in  this,  that  the  mean 
velocity  in  each  section,  remaining  constant,  is  not  the 
same  as  in  the  adjacent  sections;  consequently,  the 
sections  of  water  are  no  longer  equal  to  each  other, 
their  depth  is  not  the  same,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is 
not  parallel  to  that  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  its 
inclination  varies  from  one  point  to  another.  We  have 
examples  of  such  motion  in  canals  too  short  for  the 
velocity  to  acquire  a  uniformity,  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
long  canals,  and  in  those  whose  bottom  is  horizon- 
tal, etc. 

It  is  but  lately  that  the  attention  of  philosophers  and 
engineers  has  been  directed  to  this  subject;  among 
others,  we  may  note  MM.  Poncelet,  B^langer,  Saint- 
Guilhem,  Vauthier  and  Coriolis.  I  would  refer  to 
their  works  for  details  and  applications,  and  here  con- 
fine myself  to  establishing  the  equation  of  motion  and 
the  indication  of  its  uses. 

123.  Let  there  be  a  current  endowed  with  perma-  Equation 
nent  motion,  and  let  us  regard  that  part  of  it  comprised 
between  A  and  M.  Through  these  two  points  of  the 
surfece,  and  through  N  infinitely  near  to  M,  imagine 
transverse  sections  AO,  MP  and  Np,  made  perpendic- 
ular to  the  axis  of  the  current.  From  the  points  A 
and  M,  we  draw  the  horizontal  lines  AE  and  M^  ;  EM 
will  be  the  fall  of  the  surface  from  A  to  M,  which  we 
designate  byp';   ^N,  or  the  elementary  increment  of 
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the  slope,  will  be  dp  or  MN  Bin.  t,  %  being  always  the 
angle  ^MN  of  inclination  of  the  sur&ce  to  the  horizon. 
Let  us  consider  upon  the  section  AO,  taken  up  stream 
for  the  point  of  departure,  the  particle  having  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  section,  whatever  else  may  be  its  posi- 
tion, and  let  vnm^  be  the  path  which  it  describes  as  far 
as  MP.  Gall  z  the  length  of  this  path,  t  the  time 
employed  in  traversing  it,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the 
particle  on  arriving  at  w.  We  have,  then,  m'n'=dz  ; 
dt  will  be  the  time  in  passing  dz^  and  dv  the  incre- 
ment of  velocity  during  this  passage  (which  will  be 
—  rft?,  when  motion  is  retarded). 

The  forces  which  act  upon  the  particle  m,  while  tra- 
versing mm'n'  are :  first,  on  one  side,  gravity,  which 
tends  to  accelerate  its  motion,  and  whose  whole  action, 
according  to  what  we  have  said  in  See.  108,  is  g  sin.  i; 
second,  on  the  other  side,  the  resistance  of  the  bed, 
which  tends  to  retard  its  motion,  and  whose  expression 

is  (Sec.  107)  c^\  {f+bv). 

These  two  forces  acting  opposite  to  each  other,  their 
resultant,  or  the  eflFeotive  accelerating  force,  will  be 
equal  to  their  difference.  But  in  all  variable  motion, 
the  accelerating  force  is  also  expressed  by  the  incre- 
ment of  the  velocity,  divided  by  that  of  the  time,  or  by 

^;  we  have  then 

-^=g  sin.  i  —  d^{f-\-bv). 

Multiplying  all  the  terms  by  dz^  (remarking  that 

-ji='^y  the  space,  divided  by  the  time,  eq^ualling  the 

velocity;  remajiking,  further,  that  dz  sin.  i  =  dp', 
sinoek  for  dz  or  m'n'  we^  may  take  MN,  which  will  not 
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differ  from  it,  save  in  extreme  cases,  but  by  an  infinite- 
ly small  quantity  of  tbe  second  order,  and  that  MN 
sin.  t=^N  =p\)  we  hare 

vdv  =  gdp'  —  a'-(i;*+6t?)  dz. 

Such  is  the  equation  established  by  M.  Poncelet. 

Integrating,  determining  the  constant  for  the  section 
A,  when  p'=0,  z=0,  and  v=Vq,  we  have 

1-1=^' -/o'f  («»  +  *«)  rfz. 

But  (Sec.  108)  t;=-  ;  and  if  we  designate  by  s^  the 

area  of  the  section  at  the  final  point  M,  and  by  s^  that 
at  the  initial  point  A;  which  let  us  divide  by  g,  and 

remembering  that  —  =a  =  0.000024265  (112),  and 

that  6=0.000111415,  we  have  finally 

/=^(^— ^^+/'(0.0001114155^+0.000024265^^)di 

a  formula  which  gives  directly  the  slope  of  the  surface 
from  A  to  M. 

In  the  application,  the  quantity  under  the  sign  / 
may  be  integrated  by  approximation.  For  this  pur- 
pose, divide  the  arc  AM  or  z  into  portions,  AB,  BC, 
CD,  etc.,  whose  lengths  are  such  that  the  divisions  of 
the  arc  may  be  taken,  without  sensible  error,  for  right 

lines.     Designate  these  lengths  by  z,  z^^  z\ z^^ 

and  the  areas  of  the  sections  at  A,  B,  C  ....  M,  by 

«o?  *ij  ^2)  «• ^n,  aiid  by  Co,  Ci,  Ca c», 

their  respective  wetted  perimeters.  We  measure  or 
take  immediately  these  lengths,  sections  and  perimeters 
upon  the  given  stream,  and  all  will  be  known  in  the 
integral,  which  will  become 
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0.0001114155('?^+'^^+...  '-^^  Q»+0.000024265 

Let  us  represent  by  M  the  multiplicator  of  Q*,  and 
by  N  that  of  Q;  let  us  make  also  ^  (~^)=D, 

the  equation  will  then  be  />'=(D+M)  Q^+NQ. 
124.  From  this  we  deduce 

^^~  2-(D+M)+\/ D^i  +  V2(D+M))  • 
In  the  discussion  of  Rivers,  in  the  following  chap- 
ter, we  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  this  formula,  with 
its  details,  to  streams  whose  form  and  delivery  were 
otherwise  known,  and  we  shall  see  that  its  deductions 
are  not  far  from  the  truth. 

In  canals  where  the  slope  of  the  bed  and  the  profiles 
are  constant,  the  calculations  are  much  simplified ;  the 
depth  of  water  at  any  one  station  will  be  sufficient  to 
know  its  section  and  wettqd  perimeter ;  moreover,  the 
depths,  with  the  inclination  of  the  bed,  will  give  that 
of  the  surface. 

As  an  example,  let  us  determine  the  volume  of  water  which  a 
rectangular  mill  course,  8.202  ft.  wide,  with  a  horizontal  bed,  will 
conduct  to  a  mill. 
At  four  points, 
distant  328.1  ft.  a- 
part,  we  take  four 
depths,  noted  in 
column  h  of  table. 
Since  the  canal  is 
rectangular,  and 
/=8.202ft.,  then 
«=:8.202A  ft.,  and  0=8.202 4-2^  ft.  We  calculate  these  val- 
ues for  the  different  stations,  and  then,  through  these,  those  of 

X'C 


feet 

0 
328.09 
328.09 


feet 
5.052 

4.901 
4.8451 


328.09'4.573i 

4791 


feet 
18.306 


I!-,"- 


17.89239.74 
17.34837.51 


44 
18.00440.20  3.655 
3.717 


0 


0 
.0909 
.0935 
4^045!.JL078 

n. 4171.2922 


7-and  ^ 


All  are  in  the  above  table. 
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The  canal  being  horisontal,  y»  5.052— 4.573  » .479  ft. 

We  have  D  =  ^  J^  (^^^  —  ^-j^)  =» 0.000001995 

M=8um  of  7"  X  0.0001114155= 0.00003255 

N=8uinof7rX  0.000024265= 0.0002770 

2^^,5^5=4.0092,^^=13866,  (2^5-+^^ 

So  that  Q  3.— 4.0092+  Vl"38G6-fl6T()472  =  113.81  cub.  ft. 

With  the  formula  for  uniform  motion  in  taking  a  mean  height 
between  the  extreme  heights,  and  for  a  slope  per  foot,  .479 
divided  by  984.27  ft.,  the  sum  of  the  2;*,  we  have 

Q = —4.299  +  /v/150724-18. 478=  118.54  cub.  ft. 

125.  The  equation  (123)  which  gives  the  slope  of  the       siope 
surface  of  the  current  knowing  some  of  the  sections,  will      g^^ 
further,  by  the  taking  of  one  depth  only,  enable  us  to 
trace  in  its  progress  the  curve  described  by  a  fluid 
point  of  the  sur&ce  of  a  water  course  in  a  canal,  whose 
slope,  profile  and  discharge  are  otherwise  known. 

For  the  place,  when  the  depth  of  water  is  given  by 
the  aid  of  the  profile,  it  will  be  easy  to  establish  its 
section  and  wetted  perimeter ;  let  us  designate  them  by 
^0  and  Cq.  Take  a  second  station,  at  a  distance  z'  from 
the  first,  so  small,  that  in  this  distance  there  shall  be 
but  little  variation  in  Sq  and  Cq,  and  so  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  constant  in  the  expression  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  bed,  and  we  have 

Q*  /I       1\  .  ^^  /Q»       Q\^. 

We  may  neglect  the  first  part  of  the  second  member 
at  the  first  trial,  which  amounts  to  supposing  a  uniform 
motion  throughout  the  whole  length  z',  and  we  shall 
have  the  first  approximate  value  of  p\  This  will  ena- 
ble us,  knowing  the  slope  of  the  bed,  to  assign  very 
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nearly  the  depth  of  the  stream  at  the  second  station, 
and  consequently  gives  us  Si.  All  will  then  be  known 
in  the  aboye  equation,  and  we  have  a  second  and  more 
approximate  value  otp'  than  the  first.  If  it  is  thought 
best,  we  are  able  from  this  to  calculate  a  third,  which 
shall  be  still  more  exact.  In  the  same  manner,  we  may 
determine  the  depth  at  the  third  and  fourth  stations, 
and  so  arrive  at  all  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  required 
to  be  constructed. 

126.  But  this  method  involves  much  uncertainty, 
and  many  suppositions,  and  often  leaves  us  much  em- 
barrassed. We  can  avoid,  in  part,  these  inconveniences, 
and  go  directly  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  by  in- 
troducing the  slope  of  the  bed  in  the  problem,  according 
to  the  method  of  M.  B^langer. 

For  this  purpose,  let  na  take  in  hand  the  first  difierential  equar 
tion  of  See.  123  ;  and  we  remark,  that  the  angle  t,  or  /MN,  or 
MN«  (Fig.  24),  is  composed  of  two  other  angles:  first,  MNr, 
which  measures  the  inclination  of  the  sur&ce  upon  Nr,  parallel 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  Vp;  designate  this  hj  j:  second,  the 
angle  rSs,  which  this  bottom  makes  with  the  horizon,  and  which 
we  have  already  called  e;  so  that  t  ^j^,  and  consequently,  sin. 
tsa  sin.  j  cos.  e-|^in.  e  cos.  j.  But  sin.  e=^p  (Sec.  101),  cos.  e 
=:/^l-~p*^  and  cos.  ^'»1,  considering  the  smallness  of  the 
angle  j;  thus  sin.  t  =  6in.  j  ^l—f^-\^,  and  the  equation  be- 
comes 

^  =  ^  sin.  j  j^i:^^gp^^^^  (t'H^) .  (A) 

The  term  —  may  take  a  finite  form,  which  will  depend  upon 

the  figure  of  the  bed.  When  the  canal  is  of  small  extent, 
we  usually  consider  the  slope  as  uniform,  with  a  mean  width  /. 
From  this  supposition  results  s=ilh  and  c  =  l-\'2h ;  so  that  v  =» 

0  O  Qldh  dz 
^=^,  and  cfo==— ^;  moreover  (Sec.  123),  f,«^  or  <ft« 

dz     Ihdz    ,,      dv      Qfldh     Q«/    .      .     .       dh      Mr 

-^  =  -Q-'  then^-^^,^^=^.sin.7,smce^=j^=-tang. 

1  or  —  sin.  j. 
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Sabeiitating  this  value  in  the  equAtion  (A),  negleeting  ji^, 

-which  will  always  be  small  compared  to  1,  substituting  for  g^  of 

and  h  their  numerical  values  (112),  and  evolving  sin.  ^',  we  have 

.     .    PW— {0.0001114155(H-2^)Q'+00000242651(H-2A)MQ} 

™'-^  .031073 /Q«  —  W 

We  have  taken  for  the  curve  of  a  fluid  thread  of  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  a  polygon,  each  of  whose  sides  has  a  finite  length  MN  =s 
2r-,  and  whose  inclination  relative  to  the  bed  is  j:  the  difference 
Mr  between  the  depths  of  the  two  extremities  of  a  side  will  be 
its  slope  compared  to  this  bottom ;  designating  it  by  j/',  we  have 
sin.  7  = — ^,  and  consequently, 

p/'y— {0.000111415  (/+2A)  Qrf  .0000242651  (/+2A)  &Q}g'. 
^"^  W  — .031073 /Q« 

The  series  of  values  of  jf  vnll  enable  us  to  trace  the  polygon,  or 
required  curve. 

Instead  of  comparing  the  slopes  to  the  bed,  we  might  compare 
them  with  the  horizon,  and  thus  have  their  value  y,  in  observing 
thaty3s;/'-[~P- 

ARTICLE    THIRD. 
Inlets  of  Canals. 

Canals,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  navigation  at 
their  points  of  departure,  receive  their  vrater  from  res- 
ervoirs or  retaining  basins  placed  at  their  head,  and 
which  most  frequently  are  portions  of  the  river  whose 
level  has  been  raised  for  this  purpose  by  dams. 

The  head  of  the  canal,  at  the  point  for  receiving 
water,  is  either  entirely  open,  or  furnished  with  gates. 
Let  us  examine  these  two  cases. 

1.   Canals  of  open  entrance. 
127.  Water,  on  its  entrance  in  an  open  canal,  forms  ^.^^^  entrance 
a  &11,  its  level  beine  lowered  for  a  certain  distance ;    of  canais- 

.  Itsyalue. 

then  it  is  elevated  a  little  by  light  undulations,  beyond 
which  the  surfiice  takes  and  maintains  a  form  very 
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nearly  plane  and  parallel  with  the  bed,  its  slope  and 
profile  being  always  considered  as  constant.  The 
velocity  is  accelerated  from  the  top  to  the  foot  of  the 
&11 ;  it  then  diminishes  during  the  elevation  of  its  sur- 
face, and  soon  after,  its  motion  conti&ues  in  a  manner 
sensibly  uniform.  Dubuat,  who  has  made  a  particular 
study  of  the  circumstances  of  motion  at  the  entrance 
of  canals,  and  throughout  their  course,  has  found  such 
an  order  of  things  established,^  that  when  the  motion 
has  become  regular  and  uniform,  the  velocity  of  the  sur- 
fiwje  is  very  nearly  that  due  to  the  entire  height  of  the 
fall,  and  that  the  head  due  to  the  mean  velocity  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  res- 
ervoir and  that  of  the  uniform  section.  So  that  if 
H  represent  the  height  of  water  in  the  reservoir  above 
the  sill  of  entry  into  the  canal,  h  the  height  of  the  uni- 
form section,  that  is  to  say,  the  constant  depth  of  the 
current  after  it  has  attained  a  uniform  motion,  and 
V  the  velocity  of  this  motion,  we  have  H  —  A  = 
0.015536t;2.  ^^  rather,  0.015536^,,  m  being  the  co- 
efficient of  contraction  which  the  fluid  mass  experiences 
at  its  entrance  into  the  canal,  a  contraction  which  occa- 
sions a  greater  fall. 

Dubuat,  from  several  experiments  made  with  wooden 
» canals  (109),  with  heights  of  reservoir  H  from  .394  ft. 
to  2.887  ft.y  has  found  that  m  varies  from  0.73  to 
0.91 ;  but  he  remarks,  that  in  great  canals,  where  the 
height  due  to  the  velocity  is  small  compared  to  the 
depth,  the  contraction  will  be  less,  and  he  thinks  there 
would  be  no  sensible  error  in  taking  ?7i=0.97.  Eytel- 
wein  assumes  0.95  for  large  canals,  and  0.86  for  the 
narrow,  such  as  is  adopted  for  most  mill  courses.  He, 
as  well  as   Dubuat,  supposes,  for  these  coefficients. 
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that  the  bottom  of  the  canal  is  at  the  same  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  that  it  is  but  a  pro- 
longation of  it.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  there  would 
be  a  contraction  at  the  bottom,  and  the  value  of  m 
would  be  a  very  little  smaller  (32);  however,  the 
experiments  reported  in  Sec.  39  lead  me  to  think  it 
would  be  but  a  very  slight  quantity. 

128.  The  &11  which  takes  place  at  the  entrance  of      ^^^^ 
a  canal,  by  diminishing  the  depth  A,  lessens  the  dis-    ^n^|J|^,„ 
charge  Q,  of  which  this  depth  is  an  element.     So  that,      thefui. 
in  order  that  the  canal  should  receive  all  the  water 
which  it  can  afterwards  convey,  we  must  prevent  the 
&11. 

Theoretically,  to  accomplish  this  end,  we  must  en- 
large the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  for  a  length  some- 

what  beyond  .015536  -  ft.,  so  that  the  mean  widths  of 

the  new  profile  should  increase  as  they  approach  the 
reservoir,  with  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  at  each  of  these  widths,  beginning  with  0,  its 
value  in  the  reservoir,  till,  by  the  uniform  acceleration 
of  its  descent,  it  reaches  v  ft.  at  the  foot  of  the  enlarged 
part.  According  to  this  law,  the  width  at  the  reservoir 
should  be  infinite,  since  the  velocity  is  zero.  Such  a 
case  would  be  impracticable,  and  any  approach  to  it 
would  involve  much  labor  and  expense. 

Consequently,  the  engineer  who,  without  involving 
himself  in  unnecessary  expense,  desires  to  obtain  for 
the  canal  all  the  irater  that  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
will  be  content  to  widen  the  approach,  and  in  doing 
this,  must  be  governed  by  local  circumstances.  For 
instance,  if  the  head  is  to  be  laid  in  masonry,  he  will 
give  to  the  approach  the  form  of  the  contracted  vein ; 
that  is  to  say,  taking  the  width  of  the  canal  as  a  unit. 


Efliectiye 
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we  shall  have  for  length  of  the  enlarged  part  0.7,  and 
1.4  for  width  at  the  mouth,  as  comprising  the  full  sweep 
to  be  given  to  the  angles.  But  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  exaggerate  the  advantages  from  these  widenings,  as 
the  discharge  by  them  will  hardly  be  increased  by 
more  than  some  hundredths. 

129.  Dubuat  also  concludes,  from  his  observations, 
slope.  **  thcU  the  velocity  and  section  are  uniformly  estab- 
lished at  a  certain  distance  from  the  reservoir^  just 
as  if  uniformity  commenced  at  the  origin  of  the 
canaV^  (<^  177.)  In  this  case,  we  may  suppose  the 
&11  to  be  made  suddenly  on  its  entrance  to  the  canal, 
and  thence  the  fluid  surface  maintains  a  uniform  slope. 
Its  value  is  obtained  (101  and  111)  by  dividing  the 
diflFerence  of  level  of  the  two  points  by  their  distance 
apart;  one  may  be  taken  at  the  origin  of  the  canal, 
and  according  to  our  supposition,  its  level  will  be  less 
than  that  of  the  reservoir,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  fall  H — A.  Consequently,  if  D  is  the 
difierence  of  level  between  the  reservoir  and  any  point 
of  the  surface  at  the  distance  L  from  the  reservoir,  but 
where  the  motion  has  acquired  its  uniformity,  p  being 
always  the  effective  slope,  we  have 

D— (H-^)        D— 0.015536w« 
P- L— = L • 

ronnuia  180.  With  thcsc  givcu  quantities,  we  can  resolve 
Dtoch'  e  *^®  various  questions  pertaining  to  a  canal  from  a 
reservoir,  supposing  always  that  the  motion  becomes 
uniform,  which  will  not  be  the  case,  unless  the  canal 
has  a  certain  length,  or  should  it  have  no  inclination, 
or  approach  90*,  etc. 

Let  us  resume  the  equation,  H — A=0.015536-j, 
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and  in  place  of  v  substitute  its  ralue,  given  in  Seo. 
113,  and  ire  have 
jj ._  0^1^5536 


('l/8975.414^-.108895y. 


Moreover,  we  have 


Q=s  r  1/8975.414  ^  —  .108895^ . 

Bj  means  of  these  two  equations,  in  giving  to  »  and 
c  their  expression,  as  functions  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
canal,  and  substituting  the  preceding  value  of  p,  when 
p  is  not  directly  given,  we  can  determine  either  the 
discharge,  or  the  slope,  or  one  of  the  dimensions ;  the 
other  quantities  being  known.     I  give  an  example. 

Suppose  we  purohase  the  site  where  it  is  intended  to  locate  the 
entrance  to  the  canal,  with  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  rectan- 
gular in  form,  open  to  the  height  of  the  dam,  with  a  width  of 
13.124  ft.,  and  whose  sill  is  to  be  6.562  ft.  below  the  ordinary 
low-water  line.  We  wish  to  conduct  this  water  to  a  mill  distant 
869.438  ft.,  so  that  the  surfiice  of  the  stream,  on  its  arrival  there, 
shall  not  be  over  1.4436  ft.  below  the  low-water  mark  of  the  res- 
ervoir above.  What  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  conducted  to 
the  mill? 

The  cutting  being  made  in  the  dam,  the  rectangular  canal 
13.124  ft.  by  6.562  ft.  deep  is  fitted  in ;  the  clause  of  the  grant 
forbids  any  attempt  to  enlarge  the  approach  ;  and  every  altera- 
tion within  the  appointed  limits  would  diminish  the  discharge. 

Since  the  canal  is  rectangular,  and  13.124  ft.  wide,  vra  have 

«=.13.124Aft.,  and  c=13.124'^+2A;  moreover,  y '"^^^""^^ 

— W^"^-»  ^  ^"*S  ^-^^  ^-  Although  the  canal  is  large,  so 
that  the  coefficient  of  contraction  would  probably  be  above  0.95, 
yet,  to  be  prudent,  we  will  take  a  mean  between  those  indicated 
by  Eytelwein,  and  call  it  in»  0.905.  With  these  values^  the 
first  of  the  two  equations  above  wiU  be 
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Reducing 

6.561t-A  =  .018969  (\/l35.47A  ^^|=^^  —  .108895)a 

giTes  us  the  value  of  h.  To  obtain  it,  put  successively  for  this 
unknown  quantity  in  the  second  member,  several  numbers  ;  first, 
6.234  gives  A  =» 5.889  ft.;  which  in  its  turn  gives  6.114.  In 
this  manner,  we  obtain  successively  5.968,  6.053,  6.001,  6.040, 
6.014,  6.034,  6.020,  6.027,  6.0237  ft.  Thus,  the  true  value  of  h 
falls  between  these  two  last  numbers ;  let  us  take  the  smallest, 
h  =  6.0237  ft.    Then  p = -^.^"-  =  0.001041  ft. 

All  the  quantities  required  to  ascertain  the  discharge  being 
known,  we  introduce  them  into  the  second  equation,  and  so 
obtain  Q=s  417.795  cub.  ft.  Such  is  the  volume  of  water  per 
second  which  the  canal  will  lead  to  the  mill. 

When  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  required  to  be 
8.28  feet  or  more,  we  substitute  the  expression  for 
velocity  given  in  Sec.  115,  and  the  two  equations  to  be 
used  will  be 

vide  Appendix.  U—h^^^  .  ^  and  Q=94.7385 1/  ?^  ; 

or,  supposing  a  mean  width  /,  and  taking  always  m= 
.905, 

H— A=170  ^  and  Q=94.738/A|/^^^. 

The  slope  p  will  be  given  either  directly,  or  by  the 
expression 

D  — (H— A) 

In  the  above  example,  the  values  of  H,  /  and  p,  put  in  the  first 
of  these  equations,  which  is  of  the  second  degree,  vnll  give  read- 
ily A =6.027  ft.;  also,  j>  =  . 001045  and  Q  =  418.86  cub.  ft. ; 
results  nearly  identical  with  the  preceding. 

The  greatest       1^1*  Amoug  the  qucstious  relating  to  the  admission 
*^JJJJ*^^*^'of  water  in  canals,  there  is  one  of  too  much  interest  to 
ed  byacuML  millwrights  for  us  to  pass  it  by  without  a  notice  in  this 
treatise. 
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The  force  of  a  current  to  move  machinery  depends 
not  only  upon  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  conveys, 
but  also  upon  the  height  from  which  it  falls ;  so  that 
this  force  will  be  measured  by  the  product  of  the  quan- 
tity with  the  height  of  the  £bi11  of  water.  The  greater 
the  slope  given  to  the  canal,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  water  brought,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
factors  of  the  product ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  fall 
(the  other  £Ebctor)  is  diminished,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  product  having  been  at  first  augmented  with 
the  slope,  will  after  that  be  diminished,  and  then  con- 
tinue to  decrease.  There  is  then  a  maximum  of 
power,  which  it  is  essential  to  determine  and  put  in 
use.  Without  employing  analytical  formulae,  this  de- 
termination can  be  arrived  at  in  a  simple  manner,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  example. 

Let  VLB  resume  that  given  in  the  hist  nomber,  and  let  ub  sup- 
pose the  height  of  fall  there  to  be  14.764  ft.  The  water  taken 
by  the  canal  has  arrived  at  the  mill  with  a  loss  of  level  of  1.447 
ft. ;  consequently,  the  eflfective  &11  will  only  be  13.317  ft.  In 
multiplying  this  by  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down,  418.86 
cub.  ft.,  we  have  for  the  product  5577.9  cub.  ft. ;  the  correspond- 
ing slope  was  0.001045.  Let  us  increase  this  slope  succes- 
sively to  0.0015,  .002,  .0025  and  .003 ;  the  respective  products 
of  the  quantity  by  the  fall  will  be  1859.42,  1931.12,  1939.94  and 
1907.45  cub.  ft.  The  slope  of  .003  has  abeady  occasioned  a 
diminution ;  in  trying  that  of  .0026,  the  product  will  be  1938.18 
cub.  ft. ;  whence  we  conclude  that  the  maximum  of  eflect  lies 
between  the  slopes  of  0.0025  and  .0026.  Finally,  as  the  varisr 
tions  of  the  product  are  very  small  between  0.002  and  0.003,  we 
adopt,  between  these  limits,  those  best  suited  to  the  locality  and 
nature  of  the  machinery  used ;  there  may  be  some  for  which  a 
great  fall  will  be  preferred. 

I  will  remark  that  the  given  solutions  of  all  the  problems  in 
question  can  be  regarded  only  as  simple  approximations  ;  for  in 
order  that  they  should  be  exact,  the  bases  on  which  they  rest, 
that  is  to  say,  the  conclusions  which  Dubuat  has  drawn  from 
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experiments,  should  be  explicitly  ooofiimed  by  observations  made 
upon  great  canals ;  and  it  would  moreover  be  necessary  to  be 
quite  sure  that  the  water,  before  it  reaches  the  extremity  of  the 
canal,  has  attained  a  uniform  motion,  and  we  have  but  limited 
means  of  coming  to  a  positive  assurance. 

If  water  which  is  in  the  reservoir  of  a  river  to  which 
a  canal  has  been  adapted,  should  arrive  there  directly, 
with  an  acquired  velocity,  the  height  of  faU.  which 
takes  place  at  the  entrance  will  be  less  than  that  indi- 
cated (127)  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  height  due  to 
this  velocity. 

2.   Canals  with  Gates. 

When  a  canal  receives  its  water  through  openings  of 
a  system  of  gates,  established  at  its  head,  which  is  gen- 
erally the  case  with  mill  courses,  either  the  upper  edge 
of  the  orifice  will  be  completely  and  permanently  cov- 
ered by  the  water,  already  passed  into  the  canal,  or  it 
will  not. 
Discharge         132.  If  the  head  above  the  centre  of  the  orifice  is 

whenwaterdoes  _  _  .  i        i     •    i         « 

not  cover  uie  great,  SO  as  to  exceed  two  or  three  times  the  height  of 
X°St^'  the  orifice,  its  upper  edge  will  rtot  be  covered  by  the 
water  below,  and  the  discharge  will  be  the  same  as  if 
there  had  been  no  canal.  Experiments  with  orifices  in 
thin  sides  and  furnished  with  additional  canals,  which 
have  been  already  reported  (39),  leave  no  doubt  upon 
this  subject;  they  justify  an  assertion,  long  since  made 
by  Bossut,  the  exactness  of  which  has  been  ques- 
tioned. 

This  hydraulician  fitted  to  an  orifice  .0886  ft.  high 
and  .4429  ft.  wide,  made  at  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir, 
a  horizontal  canal  of  the  same  width,  and  111.55  ft.  in 
length;  he  produced  in  it  currents  under  heads  of 
12.468  ft.,  7.802  ft.,  and  3.937  ft.,  and  he  received 
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^^at  the  extremity  of  the  canal,  the  same  quantity  of 
ivater  that  issued  from  the  orifice  when  the  canal  was 
taken  away."     {Hydrod.,  §  750.) 

The  cause  of  this  equality  is  apparent.  When  the 
water  is  urged  by  a  great  head,  and  consequently  issues 
with  great  velocity,  the  contraction  it  experiences  on 
all  sides  renders  the  section  smaller  immediately  be- 
yond the  interior  plane  of  the  orifice,  so  that,  on  issu- 
ing, it  touches  neither  the  sides  nor  the  bottom  of  the 
canal ;  it  acts  as  if  it  were  projected  in  air,  and  the 
discharge  continues  the  same  that  it  would  if  this  were 
really  the  case.  Beyond  the  contracted  section,  the 
rein  dilates,  it  is  true;  it  joins  the  sides  of  the  canal; 
it  meets  with  resistance,  and  runs  less  swift;  but  then 
it  is  too  far  from  the  orifice  to  react  against  what  issues 
from  it,  so  as  to  reduce  its  discharge.  This  will  always 
be  given  by  the  formula  mfh'  V^^H,  r  and  h'  being 
the  width  and  depth  of  the  orifice;  m  will  have  the 
same  value  as  for  orifices  in  thin  partitions  (26). 

But  if  this  is  true  in  case  of  the  canal  adapted  to  an 
orifice  with  sharp  edges,  opened  in  a  side  of  the  reser- 
voir, does  it  follow  that  it  will  be  equally  so  for  a  canal 
furnished  with  a  common  gate,  sliding  in  grooves  made 
in  the  middle  of  two  posts  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  gates,  as  is  most  generally  the  case,  with  canals 
placed  somewhat  below  their  inlets?  I  have  my 
doubts.  In  experiments  which  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
corded, {Annales  des  Mines ^  tome  III.,  p.  376, 
1828,)  where  I  believed  the  circumstances  were  nearly 
similar  to  the  case  of  orifices  in  thin  partitions,  and 
where  I  expected  to  have  coefficients  of  0.65,  I  have 
found  those  of  0.67  to  0.71.  Generally,  we  take  0.70 
for  the  ordinary  gates  of  flumes,  but  without  any  pre- 
cise fiict  to  justify  us  in  so  doing.    It  is  principally  to 
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procure  such  fSsusts  upon  this  important  point,  as  well  as 
to  aflFord  correct  ideas  upon  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  admission  of  water  in  canals,  that  MM.  Poncelet 
and  Lesbros  have  undertaken  their  great  work  upon 
the  flow  of  water:  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  under- 
taking  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  and  without  adopting 
another  coefficient  for  each  particular  case,  the  volume 
of  water  which  enters  a  canal  furnished  with  large 
gates,  and  under  a  great  head,  may  be  had  approxi- 
mately by  the  formula  0.70? A'  VSIgB. 

133.  When  the  water,  impelled  beyond  the  gates  by 
a  great  head,  falls  into  the  canal,  it  meets  a  resistance 
which  diminishes  gradually  its  first  velocity,  and  so 
increases  the  section  of  its  current.  If  the  width  of 
the  canal  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  opening  of  the 
gate,  it  will  be  the  depth  which  receives  the  gradual 
increase,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  fluid  below  the  ori- 
fice, or  rather  below  the  point  of  greatest  contraction, 
up  to  that  where  Ihe  increase  of  depth  ceases,  will  pre- 
sent a  counter  slope.  Frequently,  masses  of  water 
will  be  detached  from  the  summit,  and  will,  rolling 
back,  return  towards  the  orifice;  usually,  they  will  be 
retained,  being  as  it  were  repelled  by  the  velocity  of 
the  stream ;  though  sometimes  they  will  return  even  to 
the  gate,  and  re-cover  the  orifice,  though  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. Even  in  this  case,  the  discharge  will  be  the 
same  as  if  there  were  no  canal,  and  it  will  be  calculated 
by  the  formula  of  the  preceding  number. 
caM  when  the  134.  Thesc  phenomena  do  not  occur  when  the  head 
coTtt^\Jato.  ^^  small.  Water,  on  issuing  from  the  gates,  is  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  canal ;  it  experiences  a 
retarding  force,  which  is  communicated  to  the  fluid  at 
the  instant  of  its  passage  through  the  oriflce ;  the  dis- 
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charge,  and  therefore  its  coe£Scient,  is  lessened;  bat 
we  have  no  further  guide  for  its  determination.  There 
may  be  some  cases  where,  witl^  a  very  small  head,  the 
gate  is  without  sensible  influence;  thus  Eytelwein  has 
found  the  same  discharge,  whether  the  gate  was  wholly 
raised,  or  slightly  dipped  in  the  down-stream  side. 

But  in  case  it  is  immersed  any  considerable  depth, 
and  the  fluid  vein  at  its  issue  is  entirely  covered  over 
with  still  water,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  case  men- 
tioned (95),  and  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  issue 
will  be  the  difierence  between  the  elevation  (above  any 
given  point)  of  the  surface  above  the  gate  and  of  that 
below  the  gate.  For  the  elevation  below  the  gate,  we 
take  the  height  or  depth  of  water  in  the  canal,  when 
its  motion  has  become  regular;  as  that  immediately  at 
the  gate  would  be  found  too  small.  Consequently,  if 
h  is  the  height  in  the  canal,  H'  the  height  up  stream 
above  the  sill  of  the  inlet,  the  discharge  of  the  orifice 
of  the  gate,  and  consequently  that  of  the  canal,  will  be 
expressed  by 

w?A' V2^(H'  — A). 
But  the  discharge  of  the  canal,  the  motion  having  be- 
come uniform,  is  also  (114) 

s  Q  l/8975.414  ^  —  .108895^ . 

We  have,  then, 

mM'V2g-(H'— A)=5  (^l/ 8975.414?' —.108895^, 

an  equation  which  enables  us  to  solve  the  various 
questions  relative  to  canals  furnished  with  gates  at 
their  heads. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  would  deteimine  the  quantity  K ; 
we  must  raise  the  gate,  at  the  entrance  of  a  long  rectangular 
canal  of  4.265  ft.  width  and  .001  slope,  in  order  that  the  water 
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may  have  a  depth  of  2.625  ft. ;  the  width  of  the  gate  is  3.609  ft., 
and  the  height  of  the  reservoir  3.937  ft.  We  take  m=0.70  (132) : 
we  have  then  r=ZM9  ft. ;  H'  =  3.937  ;  A  =  2.625  ;  /=4.265  ; 
p  =  0.001;  5=4.205X2.61*=  11.195  sq.  ft.;  c  =  4.26.H-2X 
2.625  =  9.515  ft.  These  numerical  quantities,  substituted  in  the 
equation  above,  give  us 

23.209A'  =  35.180;  whence  A'=  1.514  ft. 

CHAPTER    II. 

RIVERS. 

Man  establishes  and  excavates  canals ;  nature  has 
established  and  excavated  the  beds  of  rivers :  she  has 
accomplished  this  conformably  to  the  laws  from  which 
she  never  swerves,  and  by  which  she  maintains  her 
work.  We  can  in  no  wise  change  them,  and  but 
slightly  modify  them ;  the  engineer  who  has  done  all 
for  canals,  can  accomplish  but  little  with  rivers.  His 
role  is  confined  to  observing  the  circumstances  of  the 
motion  and  action  of  their  waters.  Consequently, 
after  a  few  remarks  upon  the  general  formation  of  their 
beds,  we  shall  examine  successively  the  nature  of  their 
motion,  its  influence  upon  the  form  of  their  surface, 
the  respective  velocities  in  different  parts,  and  the 
methods  of  gauging  their  waters ;  we  shall  then  discuss 
the  subject  of  backwater,  occasioned  by  dams  and 
bridges,  and  conclude  with  some  observations  concern- 
ing the  action  of  water  upon  constructions  made  in 
their  bed. 

ARTICLE   FIRST. 
The  Establishment  of  the  Bed. 
135.    The   surface   of  the   globe,  at  its   origin,  or 
of  Bed.      immediately  after  its  consolidation,  was  not  entirely 
smooth;  it  had  elevations  and  depressions ;  it  presented 
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undulations  of  different  orders,  the  principal  of  which 
have  formed  our  great  mountain  chains. 

The  atmosphere,  by  its  decomposing  agency,  rain- 
waters, both  by  their  currents  and  erosive  action,  have 
quickly  assailed  this  surface  of  rock.  They  reduced 
this  surface  to  earth ;  they  abraded,  cut  through  and 
furrowed  out  valleys  of  various  magnitudes,  directed 
generally  according  to  the  line  of  greatest  slope  of 
those  parts  of  the  earth  presented  to  their  action. 
The  remains  or  debris  of  the  elevated  portions  were 
borne  away  and  spread  over  the  lower,  covering  them 
with  alluvial.  All  this  work  of  nature  was  anterior  to 
the  epochs  of  the  last  great  flood,  from  which  has 
resulted  the  actual  state  of  our  continents,  and  which 
has  reduced  our  rivers  and  streams  to  the  quantity 
they  bear  this  day. 

136.  The  waters  which  now  fall  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  unite  and  flow  into  the  hollows,  gorges  and 
vales  excavated  in  primitive  times.  In  passing  over 
the  alluvial,  they  there  open  and  shape  new  channels 
for  themselves. 

In  mountains  with  steep  sides,  they  are  constrained 
to  follow  in  ancient  courses,  and  have  produced  and  are 
producing  but  slight  changes.  When  running  inmie- 
diately  upon  rock,  which  is  indeed  quite  rare,  their 
tendency  to  excavate  or  enlarge  their  beds  can  have  but 
a  scarcely  appreciable  effect  in  the  lapse  of  some  centu- 
ries. Most  generally,  they  flow  over  the  blocks,  frag- 
ments and  debris  of  rocks,  fallen  from  the  steeps  and 
ridges  which  border  the  channel.  In  great  freshets, 
they  urge  forward  and  bear  these  materials  further, 
away,  whose  place  is  afterwards  refilled  by  others.  They 
move  them  the  more  easily,  and  carry  them  further, 
according  as  the  ground  slopes  more,  and  according  as 
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their  volume  and  specific  gravity  are  less  ;  the  effects  of 
slope  are  barely  appreciable,  save  at  the  origin  of  val- 
leys ;  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks  and  rocky  matter  vary- 
ing only  from  2.2  to  2.7,  will  be  without  marked  influ- 
ence, except  in  the  case  of  metallic  particles,  and  some 
peculiar  stones:  it  is,  then,  the  volume  which  has  the 
greatest  influence  as  to  the  distance  of  the  transport  of 
rocks  and  their  debris.  So,  in  general,  when  we  descend 
a  great  valley,  we  find  at  first,  at  a  small  distance  from 
its  origin,  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent  or  the  river  occu- 
pying its  bed,  angular  pieces  of  rock;  then,  and  in 
succession,  we  find  blocks  rounded  smaller  and  smaller, 
round  pebbles,  gravel,  and  finally  we  meet  with  little 
else  but  sand  and  earth.  Finally,  this  decreasing  pro- 
gression in  the  volume  of  substances  forming  the  bed 
of  a  river  is  not  solely  the  effect  of  the  successive  im- 
pulses of  great  currents.  There  is  still  another  cause, 
which,  though  seemingly  weak,  is  not  less  effectual  in 
its  results,  when  we  regard  the  duration  of  its  agency, 
often  exceeding  a  long  lapse  of  centuries ;  it  is  the  de- 
composing power  of  the  atmosphere,  conjoined  with  the 
action  of  running  water.  The  further  distant  these 
materials  are  from  their  origin,  the  longer  will  be  the 
time  since  they  were  borne  away;  and  consequently, 
the  longer  will  time  have  operated  on  them  to  have  re- 
duced their  primitive  volume.  But  it  is  only  as  a  gen- 
eral feature,  I  repeat,  that  the  substances  constituting 
the  bed  of  rivers  is  ascertained  to  be  of  less  Volume,  the 
further  down  stream  they  are  found ;  for  we  very  fre- 
quently find  sand  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  river,  and 
pebbles  in  the  lower  parts.  Touching  the  matter  of 
pebbles  found  in  these  lower  portions,  I  would  remark 
that  most  generally  they  were  already  present  in  the 
transported   earth   or  ''alluvial''  through  which   the 
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stream  has  opened  for  itself  a  channel,  and  have  been 
exposed  by  the  rivers,  in  times  of  freshets. 

In  regions  slightly  elevated,  but  where  the  river 
runs  between  hills,  its  bed  is  still  limited,  and  it  can 
be  extended  but  little. 

It  will  only  be,  then,  in  plains  and  large  valleys, 
whose  soil  is  moveable,  that  rivers  less  constrained,  and 
finding  fewer  obstacles  in  their  course,  establish  in 
reality  a  channel  whose  dimensions  bear  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  volume  and 
velocity  of  its  water.  If  the  earth  has  not  tenacity 
apportioned  to  this  velocity  and  this  volume,  it  will 
yield  to  the  action  of  the  water,  and  its  channel  will  be 
deepened  and  enlarged.  If  otherwise,  the  depth  or  the 
width  is  too  great,  the  river  will  be  reduced  in  its 
dimensions  by  deposits  on  its  bottom  or  at  its  sides  of 
stones  and  earths  brought  down  in  freshets. 

137.  When  a  proper  relation  is  established,  so  that  Esuwishment 
the  channel  contains  all  the  water  brousht  down  by  the       ®^ "»« 

.      .  -       ,  .  ,  .     .  .      .  .,  Regime. 

river,  m  its  great  freshets,  without  injury,  it  is  said  to 
have  acquired  stability,  and  the  regime  of  the  river  is 
established. 

The  Telocity  of  the  regime  is  strictly  related  to  the  species  or 
rather  size  of  the  substances  which  form  its  channel. 

Dubuat  has  made  some  experiments  upon  this  subject  of  great 
interest.  He  has  taken  difierent  kinds  of  earths,  sands  and 
stones,  which  he  placed  in  succession  upon  the  bottom  of  a 
wooden  canal :  by  inclining  it  difierently,  he  has  varied  the 
velocity  of  the  water  passed  through  it,  and  has  verified  how 
much  is  necessary  to  put  each  substance  in  motion  ;  he  had  for 

Potters'  clay, 2624  ft.  per  second. 

Fine  sand, 5249  " 

Gravel  from  the  Seine,  size  of  peas,  .     .6233  "  " 

Pebbles  from  sea,  one  in.  in  diameter,    2.132  **  ** 

Flint  stones,  size  of  hen's  eggs,     .     .    3.281  *<  '' 
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He  then  spread  a  bed  of  sand  upon  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and 
caused  the  water  to  run  over  it  with  a  velocity  of  .984  ft.  After 
a  while,  the  surface  of  this  sand  presented  a  series  of  undula- 
tions, or  of  transverse  furrows,  .394  ft.  wide ; — the  slope  towards 
the  up-stream  side  was  very  gentle,  that  on  the  down-stream  was 
very  steep.  The  grains  of  sand,  urged  by  the  current,  rose  upon 
the  first ;  arrived  at  the  summit,  they  fell,  by  virtue  of  their 
weight,  along  the  counter  slope,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  next  fur- 
row, when  they  were  again  taken  up  by  the  current ;  they  were 
one  half  an  hour  in  passing  one  ridge.  They  consequently  would 
have  passed  through  about  nineteen  feet  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  in  this  wise  that  the  sands  of  Dunes  travel  onwards, 
urged  by  a  succession  of  impulses  from  the  winds. 


caoso  jgg,  A.11  else  being  equal,  the  banks  of  the  channel 

greater  width,  of  a  rivcr  lesist  the  action  of  its  water  less  than  the 
bottom;  so  that  it  has  more  width  than  depth.  Inde- 
pendent of  this  action,  the  banks  are  subjected  to  that 
of  their  weight,  which  tends  to  produce  a  caving  in  of 
the  substances  composing  it;  while  this  same  force, 
pressing  the  materials  of  the  channel  upon  those  which 
are  beneath,  a  pressure  which  increases  the  friction, 
renders  their  displacement  more  difficult.  Moreover, 
when  the  masses  of  alluvial  composing  the  banks  cave 
in,  the  water  into  which  they  fall  dilutes  them ;  it  bears 
away  the  earthy  portion ;  the  stone,  gravel  and  sand, 
whfch  were  mixed  with  them,  remain  upon  the  bottom, 
and  thus  augment  its  stability  by  their  greater  resist- 
ance. Thus,  the  channel  of  rivers  will  always  be  wider 
compared  to  their  depths,  as  the  earth  is  more  movea- 
ble, and,  at  the  same  time,  more  pebbly, 
surface  of  riven  139.  The  depth  of  rivers,  being  always  quite  small, 
of**"'**!!  ^°^y  ^  ^^"^  yards,  in  a  length  of  a  million  or  more, 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  will  be  very  nearly  par- 
allel to   the  surface  of  the  ground  through  which  it 
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was  excavated.     K  its  slope  is  found  to  be  raised  at  its 
sources,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  adjoining  lands. 

140.  When  a  river  runs  in  a  vast  plain,  of  small  obwrvationa 
inclination,  the  fraction  of  gravity  {pg)  which  moves  j^^^  ^r 
the  fluid  mass  is  small;  this  mass  has  less  force  to  over-  cbanneis. 
come  the  obstacles  opposed  to  its  direction,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  line  of  swiftest  descent.  The  least  obsta- 
cle, a  very  little  more  of  hardness  or  tenacity  in  the 
earth,  it  meets,  will  cause  the  river  to  deviate.  It  will 
be  thrown  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the 
other;  its  course  will  be  rambling,  with  continual  bends, 
which  augment  the  length  of  the  channel  with  the  same 
absolute  slope,  while  the  relative  slope  is  diminished, 
and,  of  course,  its  velocity.  The  fluid  mass  running  less 
swiftly,  its  width  and  depth  will  increase,  and  from  this 
cause  may  proceed  inundations  and  damage,  which 
would  not  have  occurred,  had  the  direction  of  the  chan- 
nel been  a  straight  line. 

Sometimes,  when  the  water-course  is  small,  and  the 
nature  and  disposition  of  the  locality  admit  of  it, 
attempts  are  made  to  alter  the  channel.  The  case  is 
similar  to  leading  a  canal  from  one  point  to  another,  a 
problem  which  has  already  been  solved  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

While  upon  the  subjects  of  these  reforms,  and  upon 
the  general  subject  of  works  in  rivers,  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  produce  a  greater  evil  than  the  one  we 
would  avoid,  either  above  or  below  the  locality  of  the 
works,  or  at  their  site;  thus,  those  who  first  designed 
the  Robi?ie,  a  canal  which  goes  from  the  Aude  to  the 
Mediterranean,  through  Narbonne,  caused  it  to  take 
great  circuits  both  above  and  below  this  city;  they 
wished,  by  reducing  the  velocity  of  the  current,  to  aug- 
ment its  depth  and  favor  the  ascending  navigation.    At 
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the  end  of  the  last  century,  without  any  regard  to  the 
original  design,  and  supposing  the  sinuosities  of  the 
stream  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reform  the  channel,  in  order,  as  it  was  said,  to  shorten 
the  time  of  navigation.  When  the  alignment  was  made, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  not  a  good  draught  of  water; 
it  became  necessary  to  build  locks,  and  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  water. 

The  questions  relating  to  all  the  changes  of  the  chan- 
nel, require  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  localities,  and 
of  the  river  in  its  dijfferent  stages.  It  is  experience, 
and  the  genius  of  the  engineer,  rather  than  the  rules  or 
general  considerations  laid  down  in  a  short  treatise, 
which  is  to  guide  to  a  suitable  solution  of  them.  I 
refer,  consequently,  to  the  works  of  various  savans, 
Guglielmini,  Manfredi,  Frisi,  Fabre,  etc.,  who  have 
treated  upon  these  subjects,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  Hydraulique  de  Dubuat,  ^$  127 — 189. 

This  last  author  has  ojflfered  various  considerations 
touching  the  bends  of  rivers,  and  the  modes  of  easing 
them.  I  will  confine  myself  to  remark  upon  this  sub- 
ject, 1st,  that  the  resistance  of  elbows  is  generally 
small :  2d,  that  the  current  bearing  against  a  concave 
bank  will  have  a  greater  depth,  while  deposits  and  allu- 
vions will  be  formed  on  the  opposite  banks. 

ARTICLE     SECOND. 

The   motion   of  water   in   Rivers, 

1.  Kind  of  motion.    Its  infliience  upon  the  form  of  the  surface  fluid. 

Kind  of  mouon.  141.  In  rivcrs,  from  their  most  remote  source  to  their 
mouths,  the  volume  of  water  is  continually  augmented 
by  the  tributaries  they  receive.  But  from  one  tribu- 
tary to  another,  the  volume  remaining  sensibly  the 
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same,  the  motion  is  permanent,  and  the  rules  already 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  applicable. 

Thus,  for  each  transverse  stratum  of  the  fluid  mass, 
the  accelerating  force  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  gravity 
minus  the  resistance  of  the  channel  (128),  or,  i  being 
the  inclination  of  the  surfitce  of  the  stratum,  g  sin.  i — 

So  long  as  this  quantity  is  positive,  and  continues  to 
have  an  excess  of  the  first  term  above  the  second,  the 
motion  will  be  accelerated.  But,  if  this  last  predomi- 
nates, the  motion  will  be  retarded.  With  much  greater 
reason  will  it  be  so,  if  the  sin.  i  should  be  negative, 
which  is  the  case  when  the  surface  assumes  a  counter 
slope. 

142.  When  the  inclination  i  goes  on  gradually  Longitudinal 
increasing,  the  fluid  surface  is  convex;  it  is  concave  "*^cl*"^ 
when  this  inclination  diminishes  more  and  more.  If 
the  bed  is  horizontal,  and  of  a  constant  profile,  to  every 
convexity  of  surfsKse  corresponds  an  accelerated  motion; 
and  for  every  concavity  we  have  a  retarded  motion.  If 
the  bed  is  inclined,  and  of  uniform  inclination,  it  will 
not  have  an  accelerated  motion,  save  when  the  succes- 
sive values  of  i  are  found  to  be  greater  than  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  bottom;  if  they  are  not,  in  spite  of  the 
convexity,  the  motion  will  be  retarded.  So  that,  though, 
ordinarily,  concavity  is  a  sign  of  retarded  motion,  still 
there  will  be  acceleration  if  the  values  of  i  exceed  this 
last  inclination.  Continual  variations  in  the  slope  and 
profile  of  the  channel  will  increase  still  more  the  dis- 
agreement between  the  curvature  of  surface  and  the 
kind  of  motion. 

To  sum  up  all,  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  surface 
of  a  river  with  a  smooth  bottom  will  present  a  series 
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of  lines  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  convex,  some- 
times concave,  and  without  the  same  kind  of  motion 
always  answering  to  the  same  kind  of  line.  Neverthe- 
less, most  generally,  the  right  line  will  be  an  index  of 
the  uniformity  of  velocity,  the  convex  line  that  of 
acceleration,  and  the  concave  answers  to  a  retarded 
motion. 

143.  Still  more,  or  at  least,  in  a  manner  much  more 
apparent  than  the  kind  of  motion,  will  the  inequalities 
of  the  bottom  affect  the  form  of  the  surface ;  they  will 
reappear  in  some  measure  at  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
For  example,  let  a  shelf  of  pebbles,  narrow  and  deep, 
be  laid  transverse  or  oblique  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  : 
the  fluid  will  surmount  it  by  virtue  of  its  acquired 
velocity;  on  meeting  with  the  shelf,  its  surface  will 
be  considerably  raised,  after  which  it  will  descend,  so 
as  to  present,  in  that  part,  an  elevation  like  that  of  a 
great  wave ;  but  its  elevation  above  the  general  surfece 
of  the  stream  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  shelf  above 
the  general  plane  of  the  bottom.  Usually,  the  ine- 
quality of  the  surface  will  be  so  much  less,  compared 
to  that  of  the  bottom,  as  the  depth  and  velocity  of  the 
water  is  greater ;  so  that  in  extraordinary  freshets,  the 
presence  of  dykes  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height,  is 
sometimes  without  any  effect  upon  the  surface ;  and  we 
may  see  the  water  pass  from  the  upper  reach  to  the 
lower,  without  a  sensible  elevation  or  depression. 

Let  us  further  remark,  that  although  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  are  produced  by  those  at  the  bottom, 
they  do  not  correspond  with  them  vertically,  but  are 
generally  to  be  found  somewhat  more  down  stream. 
'Srti^  144.  The  transverse  section  of  the  surface  of  a  river 
presents,  moreover,  a  remarkable  form ;  it  is  a  convex 
curve,  whose  summit  corresponds  to  the  thread  of  the 
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current ;  from  this  point  of  greatest  velocity,  the  level 
is  lowered  from  point  to  point  till  it  reaches  the  sides, 
and  it  is  depressed,  sometimes  equally,  sometimes  une- 
qually, towards  each  of  them.  The  greater  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  different  parts  of  the  stream,  the  more  con- 
siderable is  their  respective  elevation.  Figures  25  and 
26  represent  this  state  of  things ;  the  first  applies  to  a 
river,  the  second  to  a  mill  course. 

This  form  of  current  would  be,  according  to  Dubuat, 
the  consequence  of  a  principle,  the  certainty  of  which 
he  has  established  by  direct  experiments,  and  which  he 
has  enunciated  in  these  terms:  ^'i/",  from  any  cause^ 
a  column  of  water  comprised  in  an  indefinite  fluidy 
or  contained  between  solid  sides^  begins  to  more 
with  a  given  velocity,  the  lateral  pressure  which  it 
exerts  before  motion  agaifist  the  surrounding  fluid 
or  against  the  solid  walls,  will  be  diminished  by  all 
that  is  due  to  the  velocity  of  its  m^otion.^  Conse- 
quently, the  particles  of  the  thread  of  the  stream  and 
those  adjoining  it,  moving  more  swiftly  than  those  at 
the  sides,  will  exert  a  less  pressure  against  them ;  and 
they  will  therefore  require  a  greater  number  of  fillets, 
that  is  to  say,  a  higher  column,  to  maintain  their  equi- 
librium. I  should  remark,  however,  that  this  princi- 
ple of  Dubuat,  and  the  justice  of  its  application  to  the 
case  in  hand,  has  been  contested  by  different  authors. f 
Nevertheless,  it  may  well  be  considered  as  an  exten- 
sion of  another  principle,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  (45),  and  which  we  shall  consider  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

*  DaboAt,  Prlnclpes  d'Hydraullqae,  cec.  408. 

t  Bernard,  Noaveaax  prlnclpes  d'Hjdraullqne,  p.  172.  —  Karler,  Architecture  H7  - 
dranllqae  de  BAlidor,  p.  342. 
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2.    The  Velocity. 

^   ^^  .  The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  a  river  is  often 

necessary,  whether  it  be  to  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
current  against  its  channel,  or  whether,  as  is  most  fre- 
quently the  case,  we  wish  to  deduce  from  it  the  vol- 
ume of  water  conducted  by  it.  This  velocity  is  usual- 
ly determined,  in  a  direct  manner,  by  means  of  instru- 
ments called  hydrometers.  We  begin  with  describing 
the  principal  of  them;  and  firstly,  those  which  give  the 
velocity  of  the  surface. 

Floats.  145.  The  most  simple,  direct,  and  the  surest,  when  it  is  properly 

used,  is  the  float,  which,  placed  in  the  water,  partakes  of  its  ve- 
locity. In  common  practice,  we  employ  bits  of  wood,  or  other 
substances  of  a  specific  gravity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water,  and 
count  the  number  of  seconds  it  takes  to  pass  a  distance  previ- 
ously measured.  When  greater  exactness  is  required,  we  use  tin 
or  hollow  copper  balls,  or  an  apothecaries'  vial,  ballasted  with 
shot,  so  as  to  be  nearly  submerged  in  the  water.  They  are  put 
in  the  strongest  part  of  the  current,  and  far  enough  above  the 
point  where  we  commence  counting  the  seconds  in  which  it  runs 
through  the  measured  space,  so  that  on  their  arrival  they  may 
have  acquired  the  velocity  of  the  adjoining  fluid.  In  this  man- 
ner, by  repeating  the  operation  two  or  three  times,  we  expect  to 
obtain  the  velocity  of  the  swiftest  current  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness. But  for  the  fillets  contained  between  this  and  the  sides, 
this  mode  will  not  answer ;  the  float  will  not  maintain  the  neces- 
sary direction. 

I  should  observe  that  floats  should  not  be  sensibly  elevated 
above  the  sur&ce,  or  their  direction  and  velocity  will  be  suhject  to 
the  influence  of  the  wind.  Further,  if  they  project  too  much, 
and  the  slope  is  considerable,  like  bodies  placed  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  their  velocity  would  be  accelerated,  until  it  shall  have  ac- 
quired uniformity  from  the  resistance  of  the  plane ;  if  the  plane 
itself  moves,  their  absolute  velocity  will  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  the  velocity  of  the  floats  will  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  surface  fluid. 

146.  The  velocity  in  a  given  part  of  the  surface  can  be  suitar 
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bly  determined  by  means  of  a  rety  light  wooden  wheel ,  with 
floats,  and  with  slight  friction  upon  its  ajds.  Placing  it  in  the 
current  so  that  the  floats  are  sunk  in  the  water,  its  centre  of  per- 
cussion will  partake  yety  nearly  of  its  velocity.  Dubuat  has 
used  suooes^ully  a  wheel  made  of  fir,  2.395  ft.  in  diameter,  car^ 
lying  eight  square  floats,  .262  it.  each  side ;  the  axis  turned  upon 
two  small  iron  pivots,  retained  in  copper  boxes;  the  Whole 
weighed  only  1.52  pounds  avoirdupois. 

147.  The  hydromeiric  penduhanj  which  has  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  consists  of  a  hollow  ivory  or  metallic  ball,  sustained  Hjdrometiic 
by  a  thread,  whose  end  is  fixed  at  the  centre  of  a  graduated  quad- 
rant. This  is  to  be  placed  over  the  point  where  the  velocity  is  to 
be  taken,  so  that  the  ball  shall  plunge  into  the  water.  The  cur* 
rent  urges  it  forward,  the  thread  inclines,  and  the  square  root  of 
the  tangent  of  inclination,  multiplied  by  somQ  constant  number, 
gives  the  velocity  sought. 

Thus,  let  ti^  be  the  absolute  weight  of  the  ball  A ;  construct  the 
parallelogram  ABCD,  where  AD  »  U7,  and  the  angle  of  inclination 
£OA=>CAD»t.  In  the  position  of  the  ball,  its  e£Eective 
weight,  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to  descend,  will  be  to  cos  f . 
AB,  which  is  that  portion  of  the  weight  in  equilibrium  with  the 
action  of  the  current,  which  measures  its  efibrt,  will  be  w  sin.  i , 
and  117  ^-J=au7  tang,  i,  compared  to  the  efiective  weight;  this 
effort,  then,  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation. It  is  also,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  section,  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  current.  This 
velocity,  then,  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
tangent  of  inclination,  and  we  shall  have 

v=»n  /^  tang  i. 

This  mnltiplioator  n  will  be  constant  for  the  same  ball ;  and 
prudence  would  suggest  its  direct  determination  by  experiment. 
For  this  purpose,  the  pendulum  should  be  tried  in  a  stream 
whose  velocity  has  been  determined  by  some  other  means,  as  by 
that  of  the  wheel  with  floats  ;  and  this  velocity,  divided  by  the 
square  root  of  the  tangent  of  inclination  obtained  in  this  ex- 
periment, will  give  the  value  of  n. 

A  more  general  theory  of  the  simple  and  compound  pendulums 
may  be  found  in  the  Hydraulics  of  Yenturoli. 

Let  us  come  now  to  those  hydrometers  made  to  measure  the 
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velocity  below  the  surface.  Many  have  been  devised  and  used  ; 
I  cite  the  three  following. 
TabeofPitot  148.  The  most  simple  is  the  Pitofs  tube,  so  called  firom  the 
name  of  the  author  who  first  proposed  its  use.  It  is  simply  a 
glass  tube,  bent  at  its  lower  end.  It  is  immersed  in  the  stream, 
so  that  the  orifice  of  the  bent  part,  turned  against  the  current, 
shall  be  at  the  level  of  the  vein  whose  velocity  is  required.  This 
vein,  pressing  upon  the  water  in  the  tube,  causes  it  to  rise  in  the 
vertical  branch ;  and  the  height  of  its  elevation  above  the  surface 
of  the  river  is  regarded  as  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  the 
current. 

But  it  is  not  exactly  so.  This  height  measures  indeed  the 
sum  of  the  pressures  exerted  against  the  orifice  of  the  tube  ;  but 
the  pressure  against  a  body  plunged  in  water  is  dependent  upon 
the  form  of  the  body,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  moreover,  that 
of  the  different  fluid  veins  is  diminished  from  their  centre  to  their 
circumference  ;  so  that  we  must  isolate,  by  some  means,  a  fillet, 
(the  central  one,  for  example,)  and,  moreover,  we  must  consult 
experience  as  to  the  effects  of  the  form  of  the  tube.  Dubuat,  the 
author  of  these  observations,  found  that  in  giving  to  the  orifice 
the  form  of  a  tunnel,  with  its  entrance  closed  by  a  plate  pierced 
with  a  small  hole  at  its  centre,  that  two  thirds  only  of  the  eleva- 
tion in  the  tube  was  the  height  due  to  the  velocity,  and  that  con- 
sequently we  have  v  =  /\/2^jA  =  6.55  /s/Ti  ft. ;  h  being  the 
height  of  water  in  tube  above  the  surface  of  the  current. 

M.  Mallet,  engineer,  terminated  the  horizontal  branch  of  the 
tube  with  a  cone  having  no  where  above  two  millimetres  or  .078 
inches  of  opening  at  the  summit ;  the  tube  was  made  of  iron, 
nearly  0.13  ft.  in  diameter ;  in  it  was  placed  a  float,  surmounted 
by  a  stem ;  this  tube  was  fastened  to  a  pole,  as  is  frequently  done 
with  other  hydrometers,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in 
future.  When  the  instrument  is  in  position,  and  at  the  point  of 
required  velocity,  the  cone  being  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  and  turned  up  stream,  the  height  of  the  stem  is  observed ; 
then  the  instrument  is  reversed  down  stream,  and  note  is  made  of 
the  height  of  the  stem.  The  difference  of  the  two  heights,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  particular  coefficient  of  the  tube,  given  by  previous 
experiments,  will  be  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  that  part  of 
the  current  adjoining  the  cone. 

Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the  instrument  and  of  the 
method,  it  is  but  seldomf  used,  as  we  cannot  measure  the  height 
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of  the  water  with  Bofficient  accuracy  to  deduce  the  precise  Teloc- 
ity, especially  when  this  velocity  is  small. 

149.  Trials  for  more  delicate  indicators  have  been  made,  in  ex- 
posing plates  directly  against  the  shock  of  that  part  of  the 
stream  whose  velocity  is  required ;  the  necessary  weights  used  to 
maintain  them  against  the  action  of  the  current  are  the  meas- 
urers of  its  force,  and  the  velocity  will  be  determined  by  rules 
which  will  be  given  in  the  following  section.  The  form  of  these 
balances,  or  Roman  hydrometers,  is  much  varied.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  a  description  of  one  used  by  Briinings  in  numerous 
experiments,  which  he  has  called  the  Tachometer  (measurer  of 
velocity). 

It  consists  of  a  plate  A,  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  a  stem  AB,    Tachometer 
(which  moves  in  a   socket  m,)  perpendicular  to  the  bar   DE,  of 

whose  foot  rests  upon  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  and  on  which  ^'i*"*****- 
the  instrument  is  fastened,  at  the  desired  height.  A  cord  is  Fig.». 
fiistened  to  B,  which  passes  under  the  puUy  C,  and  reaches  to 
the  short  arm  of  a  balance,  whose  other  arm  bears  the  weight  P. 
When  the  Tachometer  is  suitably  placed  for  accomplishing  its 
object,  the  current,  acting  upon  the  disc,  drives  it  from  A  towards 
B ;  and  the  weight  P  is  drawn  back,  till  it  holds  it  in  equilibri- 
um. From  its  position,  we  arrive  at  the  effort  of  the  current, 
and  so  determine  its  velocity, 

150.  Preference  is  given  above  all  these  machines  to  the  hy-    woitmann'a 
drometric  mill  of  Woltmann,  especially  in  Germany ;  a  descrip-         ***"• 
tion  of  it  and  its  use  was  published  by  that  philosopher  in  1790.  j^^  ^  ^^  jj 
It  is  simply  a  revolving  axle,  carrying  four  small  wings,  like 

those  of  a  windmill.  The  current  causes  them  to  turn,  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  in  a  certain  time,  and  recorded  by 
the  instrument  itself,  furnishes  us  directly  the  velocity. 

In  reality,  saving  the  slight  resistance  due  to  the  friction  of  the 
axle  upon  its  bearings,  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  proportional 
to  that  of  the  wings,  and  the  last  is  proportional  to  the  number  n 
of  turns  made  in  a  unit  of  time,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  to  the  number  N  made  in  a  time  T.  and  divided  by  this 
time;  so  that  we  have  v=^an^a^',  a  being  a  constant  coeffi- 
cient for  the  same  mill,  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

For  this  purpose,  the  mill  is  placed  in  a  current  whose  velocity 
has  been  ascertained  by  other  means :  the  number  of  turns  it 
makes  in  a  given  time  is  recorded,  and  this  number  is  divided  by 
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the  time ;  we  divide  the  velocity  by  the  quotient  thos  obtained, 
and  thus  have  a.  More  simply  still,  admitting  (and  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  fiict  in  this  case)  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid  at 
rest  upon  a  small  plate  in  motion,  is  equal  to  that  exerted  by  the 
fluid  in  motion  against  the  plate  at  rest,  the  velocity  being  the 
same  in  both  cases,  we  run  the  mill  through  a  certain  spaoe  of 
stagnant  water,  a  pond,  for  example,  and  we  divide  the  spaoe 
run  by  the  number  of  turns  of  the  axle ;  the  quotient  is  the  value 
of  a;  for  v  =  l^ ,  also,  E=sflN  or  «=§^- 

The  usefulness  of  this  instrument  leads  me  to  make  known  the 
disposition  and  dimensions  of  its  principal  parts,  represented  by 
Fig.  31  at  half  its  full  size.  The  wings,  four  in  number,  ai^ 
square  thin  copper  plates,  .082  ft.  each  side ;  their  middle  is  .164 
fl.  from  the  axis  of  rotation ;  their  plane  is  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
with  this  axis.  For  small  velocities,  where  greater  delicacy  of 
instrument  is  needed,  we  double  the  size  of  the  wings  and  their 
distance  from  the  axle.  We  have  thus  two  sets  of  wings,  and 
place  upon  the  axle  those  best  suited  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
The  wheels  have  each  fidy  teeth  ;  the  pinion  which  transmits  the 
motion  of  one  to  the  other  has  but  five,  so  that  they  can  indicate 
five  hundred  turns.  They  are  supported  on  a  fitLme  moveable 
about  one  of  their  extremities,  which  is  kept  clear  of  the  revolv- 
ing axle  by  a  spiral  spring.  Upon  the  axis  is  a  short  spiral 
screw,  in  which  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  are  engaged,  by  pulling 
up  the  cord  fastened  at  the  moveable  extremity  of  the  frame. 

In  operating,  the  instrument  should  be  free  of  all  obstruction 
to  motion ;  and  the  teeth  of  each  wheel  marked  zero  are  placed 
opposite  their  respective  index,  fixed  upon  the  limb.  Then,  put- 
ting a  stick  of  wood  or  an  iron  stem  into  the  socket,  the  machine 
is  secured  at  the  desired  depth.  If  this  depth  is  small,  we  place 
and  secure  the  iron  arm  some  yards  in  front  of  the  upper  end  of 
a  skiff,  moored  to  the  place  of  operations.  For  great  depths,  we 
use  two  boats,  joined  by  strofig  planks ;  and  upon  this  the  instru- 
ment is  secured  at  the  desired  point ;  then  the  bar  carrying  the 
mill  is  lowered,  with  its  extremity  in  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
All  being  ready,  at  a  given  signal  from  the  time-keeper,  we  draw 
by  a  string  the  frame  bearing  the  toothed  wheels,  and  have  them 
thus  pressed  against  the  revolving  axle,  which  oommunicates  its 
motion  to  them.  At  a  second  signal,  the  cord  is  dropped ;  the 
spiral  spring  repels  the  frame,  the  teeth  are  disengaged,  and  the 
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wheels  stop.  The  instrument  is  taken  from  the  water,  and 
the  index  gives  us  the  number  of  turns  made  between  the  intei^ 
yals  of  the  signals :  this  number,  divided  by  the  time  and  multi- 
plied by  the  proper  coefficient  of  the  mill,  gives  us  the  required 
velocity. 

151.  It  is  by  means  of  such  instruments  that  we    Dimmutioii 
have  discovered  the  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the  ^LJ****?*"*"  ** 

•^  dillierent  depths. 

current  towards  the  bottom  or  the  sides  of  the  channel, 
and  that  we  have  searched  for  the  law  of  this  diminu- 
tion. 

Previous  to  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  admitted, 
that  in  rivers,  the  respective  velocities  of  the  diflFerent 
fluid  threads  of  a  stream  followed  the  same  law  with 
that  of  fillets  issuing  from  a  reservoir  through  an  ori- 
fice made  in  the  vertical  sides,  the  circumstances  of 
which  we  have  already  discussed  (58),  where  it  is  seen 
that  the  velocity  increases  as  the  square  root  of  the 
depth  of  fillets  below  the  surface  of  the  stream;  so 
that  the  velocity  in  a  river  would  have  increased  with 
its  depth,  and  very  nearly  as  its  square  root.  This 
doctrine  was  admitted  by  Guglielmini,  and  other  phi- 
losophers of  Italy,  at  that  time  the  most  profound  in 
Europe  in  .all  that  pertains  to  running  water.  But 
towards  1730,  Pitot,  by  means  of  the  hydrometrical 
tube  which  he  invented,  and  in  experiments  made  upon 
the  Seine,  found  that  the  velocity  diminished,  instead 
of  being  increased,  with  its  depth.  He  published  this 
important  fact,  which  a  multitude  of  observations  have 
since  confirmed  and  generalized,  and  whose  cause  and 
effects  have  already  been  indicated  (106  and  109). 

We  have  there  found  the  velocity  of  the  diffiBrent 
fillets  of  the  current  to  be  greater  according  to  the 
amount  of  removal  from  the  bed  of  the  channel,  and  that 
consequently,  the  thread  of  the  stream,  or  that  of  great- 


nation. 
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est  velocity,  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  snr&ce  answer- 
ing to  the  greatest  depth.  This  fillet  is  sometimes 
designated  under  the  German  name  of  Thalweg  (path  of 
the  valley).  In  reality,  the  Thalweg  would  be  the 
intersection  of  two  slopes  enclosing  the  valley;  in 
nature,  the  thread  of  the  stream  will  be  found  above 
this  intersection,  and  will  indicate  its  position ;  so  that 
we  sometimes  use  this  as  the  boundary  lines  of  estates 
or  territories  separated  by  rivers ;  it  is  that  which  is 
usually  followed  by  the  descending  navigation. 
Lawofdimi-  152.  Somo  observors  have  thought  that  the  greatest 
velocity  of  a  river  is  not  exactly  at  its  surface,  but  a 
little  below  it ;  nevertheless,  M.  Defontaine,  engineer, 
has  concluded,  from  his  observations  upon  the  Rhine, 
that,  allowance  being  made  for  the  wind,  it  is  found  ex- 
actly at  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

What  is  the  law  of  its  diminution,  as  we  descend 
downward?  In  the  second  half  of  the  last  century, 
Ximenes,  and  other  Italian  hydraulicians,  devoted 
themselves  to  its  investigation.  In  1789  and  1790, 
Briinings,  for  the  same  purpose,  made  eighteen  series 
of  experiments  upon  different  branches  of  the  Rhine 
which  traverse  Holland ;  at  each  of  his  stations,  and 
for  every  foot  in  the  same  vertical,  he  measured  the 
velocity  of  the  riv^r^  by  means  of  his  tachometer 
(149).  From  these  observations,  and  some  others, 
Woltmann  felt  authorized  to  conclude  that  in  descend^ 
ing  from  the  surface,  the  Velocities  decrease  as  the  or- 
dinates  of  a  reversed  parabola.  For  example,  if  in 
Fig.  16,  where  AMC  is  the  conmion  parabola,  BC 
represents  the  velocity  at  the  surfikse,  and  GH  that  at 
the  bottom,  DE  will  be  the  velocity  at  the  depth  BD. 
Funk  assumes  a  logarithmic  function ;  that  is  to  say, 
while  the  depths  increase  in  arithmetical  progression, 
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the  yelocities  diminish  in  a  geometrical  progression. 
M.  Baucort,  after  a  series  of  observations  made  by  him 
on  the  Neva,  at  Petersburg,  thought  that  these  yeloci- 
ties might  be  represented,  upon  the  same  vertical,  by 
the  ordinates  of  an  ellipse,  whose  lower  summit  is  be- 
low the  bottom  of  the  riyer,  and  whose  minor  axis  is  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  same."*^ 

Notwithstanding  these  scientific  trials,  the  results  of 
observations  present  and  will  present  too  many  anoma- 
lies and  contradictory  fiicts,  for  any  attempt  at  a  math- 
ematical deduction  of  the  decrease  of  the  velocity.  The 
only  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  known  obser- 
vations, and  particularly  from  those  of  M.  Defontaine, 
made  upon  the  Rhine,  with  Woltmann's  instrument,  is 
that,  generally,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  below  the 
surface  of  a  river,  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  of 
its  velocity;  at  first  nearly  insensible,  then  more 
marked,  and  increasing  rapidly  on  approaching 
the  bottom,  where  the  velocity  is  nearly  always 
greater  than  one  half  that  of  the  surface.  Fig. 
49,  which  represents  the  curve  indicated 
by  the  mean  of  two  observations,  in  a 
part  of  the  Rhine  4.92  ft.  deep,  wiU 
give  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  decrease; 
we  have  opposite  the  coordinates  of  this 
curve,  which  approach  nearly  the  arc  of 
a  parabola,  whose  ordinates  are  the  ye- 
locities diminished  by  a  constant  quan- 
tity.! 

*  Annalefl  des  ponts  et  chaaaiAes.  Tome  IV.,  p.  1, 18SB.  It  to  hoped  ttuA  the  exper- 
iments of  M.  Baacort  may  be  pabUibed.  At  one  oif  tbe  potaitt  of  obaeiration,  the 
depth  of  stream  was  aboat  82  feet  This  engineer,  moreover,  represents,  hy  the  ordi- 
nates of  an  ellipse,  the  Telodties  of  the  sorface,  from  the  thread  of  tbe  stream  even 
to  the  shores  of  the  same. 

t  Vide,  to  the  Annales  des  ponts  et  chanss^est  Tome  VI.,  18S3,  the  exceUent  work 
of  M.  Defontaine  npon  the  regime  of  the  ^hine,  %dA  upon  conftracttons  for  th^  pro- 
tection of  its  banks. 


Depth. 

Velocity. 

ft 

ft. 

0.00 

4.023 

.66 

3.997 

1.31 

3.931 

1.97 

3.829 

2.62 

3.691 

3.28 

3.468 

3.94 

3.117 

4.59 

2.887 
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Mean  velocity      153.  The  mean  velocity,  in  the  same  vertical,  will 
verucai.      bo  the  sum  of  the  observed  velocities,  divided  by  the 
number  of  observations ;  the  greater  the  number,  the 
nearer  the  approximation  to  the  truth. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  Briinings  has  determined 
the  mean  velocity  of  each  of  his  verticals.  He  sought, 
moreover,  for  the  ratio  of  the  mean  velocity,  with  the 
corresponding  velocity  at  the  surface,  or  rather,  at 
1.03  ft.  beneath  it;  he  found  that  this  ratio  varied 
from  0.89  to  0.96  ;  the  velocities  were  from  2.19  ft.  to 
4.856  ft.,  and  the  depths  from  5.15  ft.  to  14.40  ft. 
Ximenes,  upon  the  Arno,  for  a  velocity  of  the  surface 
of  3.294  ft.  and  a  depth  of  15  ft.,  has  0.92  for  the 
ratio  of  mean  velocity  of  a  vertical  to  that  at  surface. 
M.  Defontaine,  in  his  observations  upon  the  Rhine, 
obtained  only  from  0.85  to  0.89.  Nevertheless,  for 
great  rivers,  observations  give  oftener  above  than  be- 
low 0.90. 

The  fillet  endowed  with  the  mean  velocity  has  usual- 
ly been  found  a  little  below  one  half  and  towards  three 
fifths  of  the  depth. 
Mcanveiocityof  154.  But  the  mean  velocity  of  the  particles  of  the 
pawiTto  ttirt  of  same  vertical  is  not  the  mean  velocity  of  the  compo- 
^^^^n^"'^  nent  elements  of  the  section.  Since  the  velocity  at  the 
surface  decreases  from  the  thread  of  the  current  up  to 
its  sides,  and  the  mean  velocity  of  the  verticals  are  near- 
ly in  the  same  ratio,  the  mean  combined — that  is  to  say, 
the  mean  of  the  section^- will  be  less  than  the  greatest 
of  them,  which  corresponds  to  the  thread  of  the  stream; 
and  consequently,  its  ratio  with  the  velocity  of  this 
thread  will  be  smaller  than  that  given  in  the  preceding 
number,  or  than  0.90,  the  mean  term.  Briinings  has 
found  it  to  be  0.85;  but  he  has  seen  it  go  as  low  as 
0.72,  and  again  as  high  as  0.98.  Ximenes  found  it  to 
be  0.83. 
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Dnbuat,  in  his  experiments,  made  in  small  canals,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  (109),  has  obtained  a  re* 
suit  nearly  similar,  though  by  a  very  different  process. 
A  direct  gauging  gave  him  the  discharge  of  the  canal,  and 
dividing  it  by  the  section,  he  had  exactly  the  mean  ve- 
locity (108) ;  he  then  determined  readily,  and  with 
sufficient  correctness,  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  sur- 
&ce.  The  ratio  of  one  to  the  other  varied  from  0.71 
to  0.88  (and  even  in  two  experiments,  which  it  was 
thought  best  to  withdraw,  it  was  raised  from  0.95  to 
0.96).  Moreover,  this  ratio  was  increased  with  the 
velocity,  and  in  designating  by  V  that  of  the  surface, 
and  V  for  mean  velocity,  we  can  express  it 

_V(V  + 7.78188 
^~     V+10.34508    • 

But  can  we  admit  a  ratio  entirely  independent  of  the 
depth?  Can  we  extend  the  results  of  observations 
made  in  small  wooden  canals,  regular  throughout  their 
length,  with  a  depth  of  water  not  exceeding  a  foot,  to 
rivers  whose  channels  are  a  series  of  great  inequalities, 
and  with  a  depth  often  exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  feet  ? 
We  should  doubt  it,  if  the  experiments  made  directly 
upon  great  streams  did  not  seem  to  indicate  the  same 
results.* 

3.    Gauging  of  Streams, 

The  estimate  of  velocity,  whether  of  each  part  or  of 
the  mean,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  has 
chiefly  for  its  object  the  gauging  of  water  courses; 
that  is  to  say,  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of 
water  which  they  bear,   the   knowledge   of  which  is 


*  Tho  translator,  wbQe  employed  under  the  United  States  OoTemment,  in  some 
obMrvatlons  made  upon  Telocities  at  dlflterent  depths  of  the  Mississippi  Blver,  has 
seen  results  entirely  at  variance  with  the  law  here  laid  down.  At  present,  he  is  not 
anthortsed  to  pabllsh. 
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often  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  goyermnent,  as 
enabling  it  to  decide  with  exactness  how  much  water 
can  be  spared  from  a  river  for  canals,  irrigation,  etc., 
without  injury  to  the  navigation ;  and  to  divide,  with 
justice  and  fairness,  between  many  mills  or  other  ser- 
vice, any  amount  of  disposable  water. 

The  gauging  is  effected  in  different  ways, 
oaugtag         155.  The  best  method,  for  great  rivers,  is  to  take  a 
^^         station  at  any  point,  to  measure  the  area  of  its  trans- 
verse  section  as  well  as  the  mean  velocity  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  means  of  the  hydrometer,  and  to  multiply 
these  two  quantities  into  each  other. 

To  operate  in  a  suitable  manner  upon  the  whole 
width  of  the  stream,  at  the  appointed  station  we  take 
many  soundings,  whicb  divide  the  section  into  trape- 
ziums, and  we  calculate  the  area  of  each  of  them. 
Then,  at  equal  distances  between  the  points  of  sound- 
ing, we  secure  the  boat  or  pontoon,  bearing  Woltmann's 
mill,  or  other  instrument  (150) ;  by  means  of  this, 
we  determine  five,  six,  seven  velocities  upon  the  same 
vertical ;  we  take  the  mean  of  them,  and  multiply  it  by 
the  area  of  the  respective  trapezium.  The  sum  of  all 
these  products  is  evidently  the  discharge  of  the  river, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  total  area  of  the  section,  multi- 
plied by  the  general  mean.  As  every  thing  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  observer,  so  that  he  can  multiply  at 
will  the  soundings  and  the  determination  of  the  veloci- 
ty, and  may  take  all  necessary  pains  in  the  work,  he  is 
enabled  to  give  whatever  exactitude  may  be  wished  for 
the  measurement,  and  thus  obtain  very  nearly  the  real 
discharge. 

156.  This  mode,  it  is  true,  requires  time  and  ex- 
pense, and  if  approximation  only  is  desired,  we  are 
content  with  the  following.     We  take  a  station  near  the 
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middle  of  any  reach,  or  portion  of  the  stream  if  hose 
channel,  for  an  extent  of  several  hundreds  of  yards,  is 
sufficiently  regular.  By  sounding,  we  haye  the  area  of 
its  transverse  section.  Then,  by  means  of  floats  (145), 
we  determine  the  velocity  of  the  thread  of  the  stream, 
corresponding  to  the  measured  section;  by  means  of 
the  formula  above  given  (154),  we  shall  have  the  mean 
velocity,  which,  multiplied  by  the  area  already  found, 
will  give  us  the  discharge  sought. 

157.  The  formula  of  permanent  motion  (128  and     oaaging 
124)  will  furnish  still  another  method  of  obtaining  the   caicoutioiL 
delivery  of  rivers. 

For  this  purpose,  we  choose  a  locality  where,  for  a 
considerable  length,  the  channel  presents  no  marked  or 
abrupt  inequalities.  We  take,  then,  from  four  to  six 
stations ;  at  each,  we  determine,  first,  the  area  of  the 
section  («o » *i  j  ^a  >  •  •  •  O  J  second,  the  perimeter,  or  that 
part  of  section  of  bed  in  contact  with  water  {c^ ,  c, ,  c, , 
.  .  .  c^) ;  third,  the  distance  from  one  station  to  the 
other  {z\  ,  Z'^  ^  z\  .  .  .  z'^) ;  fourth,  the  slope  of  the 
sur&ce  from  one  to  the  other. 

By  means  of  these  given  quantities,  we  have  the  de- 
livery by  the  formula 

^  =■"  STD^FST)  +  |/d^  +  (2(D+M))" 
or, 

64.364  V<      3;/ 

M = .0001114155  (-^^  +  ?^  4- . . . .  ^^) 

N  =  .0000242651  (5^+?^p+  . .  *  £^) 

p'  =  amount  of  slope  between  the  first  and  last  sta- 
tions. 
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We  must  remember  that  the  integration  vrhich  led  us 
to  this  formula  requires  implicitly  that  the  quantities 
to  be  integrated,  especially  the  velocities,  and  so  their 
sections,  should  be  subject  to  a  law  of  continuity ; 
now,  this  could  never  be  the  case,  if  there  are  irregular 
variations  in  the  width  and  slope  of  the  bed — and  they 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  rivers.  The  for- 
mula is  not,  therefore,  rigorously  applicable  to  them, 
and  the  results  given  by  it  should  only  be  regarded 
as  approximate.  The  following  example  serves  to  show 
how  we  should  regard  it. 

IVom  among  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  five  observations  or 
levelling  stations  made  on  the  Weser,  near  Minden,  in  Westpha- 
lia, and  reported  in  the  Hydrotechny  of  Funk,  I  select  six  consec- 
utive ones,  in  a  part  of  the  river  presenting  the  least  irregularity ; 
they  give  the  distances,  slopes,  the  wet  perimeters,  and  sections, 
found  in  the  following  table.    For  each  of  the  respective  sections, 

Z'C  Z'C 

I  add  the  values  of  -5-  and  --j* 


No. 

Z' 

y 

c 

s 

~7 

0 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

ftet 

0. 
522.98 
215.23 
200.14 
261.49 
161.42 

feet. 

.000000 
.564332 
.232623 
.216218 
.279541 
.174211 

feet. 

324.819 
363.534 
325.147 
308.742 
309.726 
386.501 

8d.feet 

825.41 
794.84 
489.88 
689.45 
489.88 
674.71 

.0000 
.3009 
.2916 
.1300 
.3376 
.1371 

0.0 

.00037860 
.00059524 
.00018850 
.00068888 
.00020311 

1361.26 

1.466925 

.336411 

660.70 

1.1971 

.00205433 

With  these  data  we  find 

^  ^  64.364  (674.71" ""  825.41V  "^  -00000003716 ; 
M  =  .0001114155  X  .00205433  =  .000000228884 ; 
N  =  .0000242651  X  1.1971  =  .0000290478. 

These  numerical  quantities  substituted  in  the  above  equation 
give  for  the  discharge  sought  Q  »  2426.83  cubic  feet.  A  measure- 
ment made  with>a  hydrometer  gave  2652.28. 
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So  the  formula  has  shown  a  deficit  of  about  one  tenth. 

cabie  feet 

The  first  five  stations  alone  would  give  2233 

"      "   four      **  **        "       "  2633 

"      "   three    "  "        *•       **  2254 

The  last  four      "  "        "       "  2657 

We  see  from  this  example,  where  the  bed  was  as  regular  as 
could  be  expected  in  large  rivers,  how  great  is  the  respective  in- 
fluence of  the  areas  of  the  sections. 

The  formula  of  uniform  motion,  in  taking  the  mean  of  the  six 
sections,  and  the  six  wetted  perimeters  noted  in  the  above  table, 
would  give  2813  cub.  ft. ;  a  quantity  six  hundredths  greater  than 
the  results  of  the  gauging  by  the  hydrometer. 

168.  Dams  which  bar  the  course  of  rivers,  and  over  oaugiiig 
which  all  the  water  flows,  will  sometimes  aflFord  us  the  ^^ 
means  of  determining  this  quantity.  But  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  crest  of  the  dam  should  have  a  projecting 
edge,  so  that  the  water,  in  passing  over,  may  fall  freely 
and  suffer  no  reaction  from  the  part  already  passed;  it 
is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  this  arrangement.  We 
may  supply  its  place,  by  putting  upon  the  crest  a  plank 
with  the  upper  edge  made  thin  and  horizontal,  with 
sharp  comers,  and  high  enough  for  a  free  flowage  of  the 
water;  the  height  of  the  water  H,  above  this  weir, 
should  be  over  0.197  ft.,  but  less  than  one  quarter  of 
the  depth  of  the  stream  behind  the  dam.  Then  L, 
being  the  length  of  the  dam,  the  discharge  will  be  given 
by  the  formula  (77) 

Q=3.5567  LH  VH. 

In  case  H  exceeds  one  quarter  part  of  the  depth,  we 
use  the  expression  (79),  as  a  function  of  the  velocity  tr, 
at  the  surface  of  the  stream, 

0=3.4872  LH  VH+0. 036051  w^«. 

159.  If  the  method  of  gauging  by  weirs  is  seldom 
applicable  to  great  streams,  it  will  be  found  better  suit- 
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ed  than  anj  other  for  small  streams.     There  are  two 
cases  to  be  noted. 

That  where  the  current  is  small,  and  carries  only 
from  thirty-five  to  seventy  cubic  feet  of  water  per  sec- 
ond. We  look  for  a  place  where  we  can  easily  con- 
struct a  weir  with  a  width  over  0.295  ft.,  but  less  than 
one  third  of  the  width  of  the  bed,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  a  head  upon  the  weir  greater  than  0.196 
ft.,  but  not  so  great  that  its  product  into  the  width  of 
the  dam,  or  /H,  shall  exceed  the  fifth  part  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  stream  immediately  above  the  dam;  then, 
without  the  chance  of  one  per  cent,  of  error,  we  may 
apply  the  formula  (77) 

Q=3.209  IR  VH. 

If  the  operation  be  found  more  easy,  or  if  the  quan- 
tity of  water  exceeds  seventy  cubic  feet,  we  might  dam 
up  the  entire  bed  of  the  stream;  at  each  of  its  extrem- 
eties  we  raise  a  small  vertical  partition,  so  that  the 
opening  through  which  the  water  passes  may  be  rectan- 
gular, and  we  should  then  use  one  of  the  two  formulae 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  number,  after  complying 
with  all  the  conditions  to  make  them  applicable. 

Two  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  add  some 
practical  details  to  what  has  already  been  said  upon 
weirs  (68  —  83). 

I.  It  is  required  to  gaoge  a  Bmall  stream  of  water.  A  suita- 
able  place  for  the  oonstniction  of  a  weir  is  sought ;  this,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  hed,  with  steep  banks, 
immediately  below  a  wide  portion  of  the  stream.  Let  the 
width  of  the  stream  at  the  snr&de  in  this  plaoe  be  11.8  ft.,  and 
its  greatest  depth  2.6  ft.  After  a  preliminary  examination  of 
the  section,  and  of  the  velocity,  measured  by  same  light  bodies 
thrown  into  the  conrent,  we  find  that  it  carries  about  36  cubic 
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feet  of  water  per  second.  Since  the  breadth  is  11.8  ft.,  the  weir 
can  be  made  4  ft.  in  length;  the  head  on  it  will  then  be 
about  1.988  ft.  (for  the  formula  Q » 3.209 /HVH  gives  H» 


y  V3.209/y 


.^«_.  ^  n  1.988  fbet.)    After  this  approximate  estimate, 

we  should  make  a  plank  partition,  about  15  ft.  long  at  top,  5^  ft. 
high,  and  saj  firom  1^  to  1^  in.  thick,  and  with  a  shape  confonn- 
ing  to  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  fit  it  so  as  entirely  to  dam  the 
stream.  For  this  purpose,  insert  its  ends  and  bottom  into  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  bed ;  by  means  of  moss,  sods  and  clods 
of  earth,  we  make  the  joints  as  tight  as  possible,  especially  a 
short  time  before  the  gauging  commences ;  it  must  be  supported 
with  cross  pieces  and  struts.  In  the  upper  half,  we  cut  a  rec- 
tangular notch,  four  feet  wide  by  two  feet  deep  ;  so  that  the  sill 
of  the  weir  shall  be  .50  ft  above  the  natural  level  of  the  stream, 
and  that  the  water  may  &11  freely  over  it.  The  section  of  the 
fluid  sheet  at  the  weir  (4  ft.  X  1-988  ft.  =a  7.95)  not  being  one 
fifth  nor  even  one  seventh  part  of  the  section  of  the  stream,  which 
exceeds  sixty  square  feet,  all  the  conditions  for  the  application 
of  the  formula  Q  »  3.209  IH  a/B  wiU  be  satisfied. 

When  all  is  ready,  and  there  is  but  little  leakage,  and  the  new 
regime  of  the  current  is  well  established,  we  take  two  points  on 
the  partition,  one  on  each  side  of  the  opening,  and  at  a  foot 
or  more  from  the  vertical  edges,  and  at  the  level  of  the  water 
line  (making  deductions  for  capillary  attraction) ;  then  stretch 
a  thread  between  these  points,  and  measure  directly  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  centre  of  the  sill.  It  was  found  to  be  2.008  ft., 
and  the  length  of  the  weir,  {torn  careiiil  measurement  during  the 
Bow,  was  only  3.986  ft. ;  thus 

Q  =  3.209  X  3.986  X  2.008  X  V2.008  ==  36.395  cub.  ft. 

n.  A  suit  at  law  requires  the  exact  determination  of  the  vol- 
ume of  water  conv^ed  by  a  small  river,  when  its  level  is  at  the 
height  of  ik  given  bench-mark.  It  is  decided  that  the  gauging 
shaU  be  made  by  means  of  a  danu 

At  170  ft.  above  the  mark,  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  a  lit- 
tle embanked,  and  presents  a  regular  bed,  where  the  current  is 
65  ft.  wide  at  the  surface,  and  4.10  ft.  mean  depth,  when  the 
water  is  at  the  height  of  the  mark,  we  establish  the  temporary 
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dam.  It  is  capped  with  a  well  squared  piece  of  wood,  1^  in.  in 
width  at  the  top,  the  upper  &ce  of  which  is  quite  smooth  and 
horizontal,  and  fixed  at  .66  ft.  above  the  beDcb-mark.  At  each  of 
its  extremities,  we  raise  a  small  vertical  partition,  so  that  the 
interval  between  them,  or  the  length  of  the  dam,  shall  be  64  ft. 
Adjoining  these  two  partitions,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  same, 
we  place  two  others,  which  are  five  feet  vnde ;  at  3.25  ft.  from 
the  common  intersection,  we  place  a  scale  against  the  interior 
face  of  each,  whose  zero  point  stands  exactly  at  the  level  of  the 
crest  of  the  dam. 

These  dispositions  being  made,  wait  till  the  water  in  the  lower 

reach  is  at  the  level  of  the  mark,  and  then  take,  by  the  scales, 

the  height  of  the  upper  reach.    It  was  found  to  be  2.339  ft.    As 

this  height  is  nearly  half  that  of  the  dam  (4. 10 4". 66 <=  4. 76 

*       ft.),  we  cannot  use  with  confidence  the  formula 

3.5567  LH  VH, 
but  must  have  recourse  to  that  of 

Q  ^  3.4872  LH  VH+  .03505h?. 

To  obtain  the  velocity  w  of  the  sur&ce  on  its  arrival  at  the 
dam,  we  should  take,  starting  from  a  point  where  the  water  be- 
gins sensibly  to  incline  towards  the  dam,  a  distance  of  164  ft.  up 
stream  on  each  bank,  and  mark  the  extremities  by  stakes.  At 
65  ft.  above  this,  cast  into  the  strongest  part  of  the  current  a  suit- 
able float,  and,  with  a  good  watch,  determine  the  time  occupied 
in  its  passing  the  164  ft. ;  a  mean  of  six  ob^rvations  gave  48} 
seconds,  whence  we  conclude  tr  =2:3.38  ft.,  and  .03505110*=  .4004. 

Q  =  3.4872X64X2.339  \/2.339+.4004  =  864.00  cub.  ft. 

The  formula  3.5567  LH  VH  would  have  given  814.28  cub.  ft. 
Thus  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  at  the  given  height,  the  river 
furnished  at  least  850  cub.  ft.  per  second. 

Velocities         160.  Boforo  closiiiff  our  remarks  upon  the  velocity 

Id  abflolate  dig-  r  ^ 

charge  of     and  discharge  of  rivers,  let  us  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
™^*^       absolute  magnitude  of  this  velocity  and  discharge. 

From  the  smallest  brook  of  the  plains,  to  the  impet- 
uous mountain  torrents,  even  to  the  great  river  Ama- 
zon, we  have  such  a  continued  series  of  velocities  and 
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discharges,  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  them  as  a  basis 
for  the  classification  of  rivers.  Moreover,  the  diflferent 
regions  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  being  unequally 
divided,  in  a  hydrographic  view,  what  would  be  large 
for  one  region  would  not  be  so  for  another. 

We  g^ve  an  approximate  idea  of  the  diflerence  in  the  size  of 
rivers,  citing  from  geographers  the  developed  length  of  some  of 
them. 


MUM. 

Miles. 

The  Amason,    . 

.    4281 

The  Senegal,      .     .     . 

1211 

Mississippi, 

.    4213 

Rhine,    .     .     .     . 

956 

Nile,     .     . 

.    3107 

Elbe  and  Vistula, 

826 

Volga,  .     . 

.    2485 

Loire  and  Tagus,  . 

643 

^phrates, 

.    2374 

Rhone,   .     .     .     . 

553 

Danube,     . 

.    2206 

Seine  and  Po,  .     . 

497 

Ganges,     . 

.    1932 

Garonne  and  Ebro, 

466 

St.  Lawrence, 

.    1796 

Thames,      .     .     . 

217 

These  lengths  give  no  true  measure  of  the  size  of  the  rivers,  or 
of  the  volume  of  water  which  they  bear  to  the  sea :  thus,  the 
Rhone  conveys  more  water  than  the  Loire,  though  it  is  not  so 
long ;  the  Garonne  empties  into  the  ocean  nearly  a  third  more 
than  the  Seine,  and  its  length  is  less. 

We  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  what  concerns 
France,  and  we  shall  call  the  velocity  of  any  river  small 
when  it  &lls  short  of  Ij  ft. ;  that  of  the  Seine  is  about 
2  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris;  an  ordinary  velocity 
will  be  from  2  to  3|  ft. ;  above  that  it  is  great,  and  very 
great  if  it  exceeds  6^  ft,  which  is  nearly  that  of  the 
Rhone  and  of  the  Rhine;  it  is  even  double,  in  time  of 
great  freshets. 

As  to  the  volume  of  water  conveyed,  or  the  size 
properly  so  called,  a  water-course  ranks  among  rivers, 
when,  in  its  ordinary  state,  it  carries  from  350  to  450 
cubic  ft.  per  second.  With  from  1000  to  1500  cubic 
ft.,  it  will  be  a  navigable  river,  at  least  under  some  par- 
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ticular  circumstances.  The  rivers  of  France  bear  8500 
cubic  ft. ;  thus,  the  Seine,  with  a  mean  width  of  430  ft. 
and  a  mean  depth  of  5  ft,  carries  about  4600  cubic  ft. ; 
the  Garonne,  at  Toulouse,  has  about  6800  ft.  in  its  ordi- 
nary state ;  and  the  Rhone,  at  Lyons,  has  more  than 
21000  cubic  ft. 

The  quantity  of  water  conveyed  by  rivers  undergoes 
great  variations ;  thus,  in  Lyons,  we  have  noticed  the 
quantity  as  low  as  9000  cubic  ft.,  and  even  7000  cubic 
ft.,  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1815,  it  rose  as  high 
as  203770  cubic  ft.  The  Registrar  of  the  States  of 
the  Rhine,  opposite  Strasbourg,  where  the  slope  was 
.00061,  gave  M.  Defontaine,  even  excepting  extraor- 
dinary cases. 

In  low  stages     mean       bdA  high. 

For  the  discharge  of  the  river,      13400  ft.    33700    164000 
For  the  velocity,  5  ft.       7  ft.   •9.35  ft. 

At  Nimdgue,  before  its  junction  with  the  Meuse,  and 
in  its  ordinary  stage,  it  carries  about  60000  cubic  ft. 

ARTICLE  THIRD. 

Backwater,  Eddies,  ^c,  (^Remous). 

161.  A  remou,  or  eddy,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of 
the  word,  is  water  without  progressive  motion,  in  the 
bed  of  a  river,  near  one  of  its  sides,  which  turns 
upon  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  of  the  adja- 
cent part  of  the  current,  or  from  some  other  cause. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  every  return  of  water  against 
the  direction  of  the  river.  Dubuat,  extending  this  last 
acceptation,  has  called  every  elevation  of  the  surface  of 
the  stream  above  its  natural  level  a  remou;  an  elevation 
due  to  the  meeting  with  some  obstacle,  and  which,  ex- 
tending up  stream,  seems  to  be  a  running  back  of  the 
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fluid  or  a  true  remou ;  it  is  in  this  sense  that  engi- 
neers now  uiae  the  word,  and  we  shall  adopt  it  here. 

Such  a  remou  or  backwater,  is  produced  either  by 
a  dam,  which  bars  up  entirely  the  course  of  a  river,  or 
by  a  construction,  which,  occupying  only  a  portion  of 
the  bed,  contracts  the  passage  of  the  water,  as  is  the 
case  with  bridges,  dikes,  &;c. 

1.  Backwater  produced  hy  a  Dam, 

162.  Let  AB  be  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  sur-      Fjg.,2. 
face  of  the  stream  of  water,  of  which  HD  is  the  bottom. 

The  dam  DE  being  raised,  the  course  of  the  water  is 
intercepted  throughout  its  whole  breadth.  The  water 
will  rise  up  to  flow  over  the  crest  of  the  dam ;  the  fluid 
mass  CoaAFO  thus  raised,  constitutes  the  remou^ 
and  its  upper  surface  will  generally  take  the  form  rep- 
resented by  Fig.  82.  (In  this  figure,  the  scale  of  heights 
is  840  times  greater  than  that  of  the  lengths.) 

We  have  now  to  consider,  1st,  the  rise  or  elevation 
of  level  GF,  near  the  dam ;  it  is  the  height  of  the 
remou,  properly  so  called ;  2d,  the  elevation  or  height 
a6,  at  a  given  distance  from  the  dam ;  3d,  the  distance 
G A  to  which  the  swell  extends ;  this  is  the  amplitude 
of  the  flow. 

163.  The  greatest  elevation  CF,  which  takes  place   Height  near 
at  the  dam,  depends  principally  upon  the  height  of  the       '  *°^ 
dam  itself;  it  is  composed  of  that  height,  minus  the 
primitive  depth  of  the  current  FG,  plus  the  elevation 

Gg  (H')  of  the  water  at  G  above  the  crest  E  of  the 
dam.  This  last  quantity,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  M.  Gastel,  which  give 

0=3.5567  LH'  >v/R, 

will  be  H'=.42917  1/ Tj  J  5   an  expression  in  which 
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Q  is  the  discliarge  of  the  stream,  and  L  the  length 
of  the  dam. 

Sometimes  the  water,  instead  of  flowing  over  the  dam, 
runs  through  openings  made  in  the  lower  part  of  it. 
In  this  case,  the  greatest  depth  of  the  water  will  be 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  orifice 
and  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  plus  the  distance  of  this 
same  centre  from  the  upper  level,  which  is 

Q=.039774^, 

a  being  the  area  of  the  orifice ;  this  follows  from  the 
equation  Q=0.625a  A/2gS.  (29).  Subtracting  from 
this  depth  that  of  the  primitive  current,  we  shall  have 
the  height  of  the  remou  or  flow.  Although  the  raising 
of  the  water  is  occasioned  by  the  dam,  it  is  not  imme- 
diately at  the  dam  that  the  greatest  elevation  will  be 
found ;  it  takes  place  a  certain  distance  above  the  dam. 
We  know  that  when  water  runs  over  a  weir,  the  fluid 
surface  inclines  before  it  reaches  the  same;  in  great 
back  flowage,  the  inclination,  or  a  marked  increase  of 
the  slope  at  the  surfiEuse,  will  sometimes  commence  at 
quite  a  distance  back. 
Height  164.  The  height  of  the  flow,  at  a  given  distance,  is  a 

consequence  of  the  curve  which  the  surface  fluid  takes 


Jfatare 


above  the  dam.     Dubuat,  who  was  the  first  hjdraulician 
0^        to  investificate  this  subiect,  has  endeavored  to  ascertain 

the  carve.  °  ^ 

the  nature  of  this  curve.  Observing  that  the  depth  of 
the  water  continued  to  increase  with  its  departure  from 
the  extremity  A  of  the  swell,  and  consequently  that 
the  velocity  of  the  strata  and  the  inclination  of  the 
surface  diminished  pari  passu,  he  concluded  that  this 
curve  was  concave.  He  also  supposed  that  it  would 
differ  but  little  from  the  arc  of  a  circle,  which  would 
be  tangent  at  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  natural  sur- 
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&ce,  iminediatelj  above  the  end  A  of  the  flowage,  and 
at  the  other,  to  its  origin  at  G;  and  the  length  would  be 

^^^,  H  (=CF)  being  the  height  of  the  flow  at  C,  p, 

the  slope  of  the  surfiskce  at  the  same  point,  (it  is  given 
by  the  formula  of  Sec.  112),  and  p  the  slope  of  the 
natural  stream,  or  very  nearly  that  of  the  bottom  of 
the  bed.  The  quantity/? — p^  expresses  also  the  length 
of  the  arc  in  degrees;  so  it  will  be  easy  to  calculate  its 
radius.  Its  versed-sines  at  diflFerent  distances  x  from 
the  dam,  will  be  very  nearly  the  elevations  of  the  sur- 
&ce  fluid,  above  a  horizontal  drawn  through  the  point 
C;  and  these  elevations,  increased  by  H — px,  will  give 
the  heights  of  the  flowage.  We  shall  dwell  no  longer 
on  this  hazardous  method  of  determination. 

Funk,  after  having  criticised  this  method,  has  substi- 
tuted for  it  one  not  so  well  based.  He  admits  that  the 
threads  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  flowage  are  concave  arcs 
of  a  parabola,  whose  position  and  size  he  indicates;  and 
according  to  which  the  heights  of  the  flowage  y,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  x  &om  the  datn,  will  be  given  by  the 
equation 

y=2B.—px—A/Jl(R—lpx) . 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  much  these  results  difier 
from  those  of  observation;  and  I  cite  this,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  hypothesis,  only  as  matter  of  history. 

165.  In  our  day,  B^langer,  Vauthier,  Coriolis,  A;c., 
have  applied  to  flowage  the  laws  of  permanent  motion. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  formulae  (125  and  126)  which 
give  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  a  water  course,  when 
one  of  the  sections  of  its  current  is  known,  as  well  as 
the  declivity  and  shape  of  its  bed,  would  solve  efiectu- 
ally  the  problem,  and  determine  the  curve  which  the 
flowage  should  take  when  its  elements  are  known. 
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Induoed  by  the  example  of  authors  whom  I  have  quot- 
ed, as  well  as  by  some  peculiar  observations  of  my  own, 
I  at  first  thought  it  might  be  so;  but  I  have  since  enter- 
tained doubts  respecting  it. 

The  theory  of  permanent  motion,  as  we  have  already 
observed  (157),  requires,  in  the  bed  of  the  water  course 
to  which  it  is  applied,  that  there  should  be  no  abrupt 
or'  marked  change  either  in  slope  or  width ;  and  this  is 
rarely  the  case  with  rivers.  Moreover,  the  water  of 
flowage  seems  only  to  be  superimposed  above  the  cur- 
rent, and  not  to  participate  wholly  with  its  motion;  the 
engineers  who  took  the  levels  of  the  Weser,  (a  part  of 
which,  touching^the  back-flowage  of  21820  ft.  in  length, 
I  have  already  reported,  in  a  notice  printed  in  the 
Annales  des  ponts  et  chaussSes,  tom.  Xm.,  1837), 
have  observed  that  at  a  distance  of  8884  ft.  from  the 
dam,  the  velocity  at  the  surface  was  nearly  insensible, 
while  that  of  the  bottom  was  quite  strong.  The  water 
of  the  flowage,  especially  near  the  dam,  presents  a  sheet 
slightly  inclined,  it  is  true,  but  its  surface  remains 
nearly  plane,  and  is  not  sensibly  aflFected  by  great  ine- 
qualities in  the  bottom  and  width  of  the  bed.  All  this 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  water  of  remous  is  not 
similarly  circumstanced  with  that  of  ordinary  streams; 
and  that  the  theory,  which  can  scarcely  be  applied  to 
these,  can  with  still  less  safety  be  applied  to  remous.  I 
must  say  also  of  this  formula,  which  has  but  very  few 
data,  and  where  the  first  deviation  affects  all  the  rest 
of  the  calculation,  it  is  positive  that  the  trials  which  I 
have  made  with  it  have  indicated  slopes  very  different 
from  those  actually  taking  place* 

I  here  cite  fi*om  my  observations  on  the  back-flowage  of  the 
Weger  (to  which  I  have  before  referred),  the  form  of  which  has 
been  detomiBed  hy  levels  made  with  great  cate.    The  slope  of 
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the  bed,  far  a  length  of  55775  ft.,  u  well  ae  on  the  22960  ft. 
occupied  bj  the  swell,  was  sensibly  uniform,  and  equal  to 
.000454ap;  in  the  same  space,  the  mean  width  was  354.33  ft.=s/; 
the  depth  of  the  water  immediately  above  the  dam  was  9.816  ft. ; 
and  as  that  of  the  natural  stream,  on  the  supposition  of  uniform 
motion,  would  have  been  2.467  ft.,  there  remained  for  the  sur^ 
eleration  of  the  water  7.349  ft.  an  H ;  at  the  time  of  levelling,  we 
had  Qai  2651.92  cub.  ft.  Thus  the  fonnula  of  Sec.  125,  where, 
in  this  case,  c=:  354.348 +2^,  5»354.348A,  and  where  the 
depths  diminish  as  we  go  up  stream,  becomes 

y«.00001762^-^+.000(K)051251z--+^  C^""^) 

As  far  as  18074  ft.  firom  the  dam,  I  have  taken  for  z'  distances 
of  about  1500  ft.,  so  that  the  extremities  may  coincide  with  the 
levelled  stations  ;  beyond  this  18074  ft.,  the^  values  of  z*  were 
less.  The  results  of  calculation,  as  well  as  of  observation,  are 
noted  in  the  columns  of  the  following  table.  The  first  indicate  a 
very  regular  curve,  and  asymp- 
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1637.1 

3166 

4967.2 


totic  to  the  natural  current 
taken  above  the  flowage.  But 
the  slopes  resulting  from  that 
curve  are  much  less  than 
those  found  by  levelling ;  most 
often,  they  were  not  the  half. 
Only  towards  the  extremity  of .,  C588 
the  flowage,  the  differences  '  8274.4 
were  less,  the  two  slopes  then  ;  ^^Z^^ 
approaching  nearly  those  of  i  j^j^ 
the  natural  current.  In  this  i  14750 
extreme  part,  those  of  obser-  ;  16289 
vation  present  great  irregu-  j  J^^j^ 
larities,  the  water  of  the  swell 
having  no  great  depth,  being 
exposed  to  the  action  of  great 
inequalities  of  the  bottom. 
The  formula  of  126  has  given 
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18074 
19288 
20336 
20837 
21621 
22326 


Br  ObMF' 

Tfttion. 
feet. 

.052494 

.12139 

.19029 

.23294 

.36746 

.50827 

.64633 

.84647 

1.1575 

1.3681 

1.5321 
1.6765 
2.4636 
2.9954 
3.2579 
3.4974 
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feet. 

.013123 

.03208 

.052494 

.082022 

.12139 

.17388 

.24278 

.34777 

.50525 

.70539 

.8760 

1.1263 

1.5157 

1.8865 

2.1391 

2.4803 

2.7920 


ofSt 
OaUhem. 

feet 
.000000 

.016404 

.062337 

.14435 

.26908 

.41339 

.55447 

.69555 

.85959 

1.0826 

1.4796 

1.834 

2.1655 

2.3720 

2.7165 

2.9560 


exactly  the  same  slopes  as  those  of  125. 

166.  Such  differences  existing  between  the  resnlts  of 
observation  and  those  of  the  formulsd,  forbid  my  recom- 
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mending  their  use ;  and  were  I  called  upon  to  indicate 
approximately  the  elevations  of  water  produced  by  a 
proposed  dam,  I  should  use  in  preference  an  equation 
which  the  engineer  St.  Guilhem  has  arranged,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  curve,  like  to  the  flowage  of  the  Weser,  of  the 
Werra,  and  others  cited  in  the  above  named  notice.  The 
elevations  indicated  by  it  are  those  which  would  really 
occur,  if  the  flowage  in  question  was  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  of  the  Weser,  etc. ;  and  they  appear  to 
be  analogous  to  all  those  formed  in  ordinary  rivers, 
great  or  small,  when  dammed  up  in  their  course.  This 
equation, 

is  that  of  a  curve  asymptotic  to  the  natural  current : 
y  representing  the  elevation  above  the  natural  surface 
for  a  distance  x.  Its  results  for  the  Weser  are  placed 
in  the  last  column  of  the  preceding  table;  they  follow 
very  closely  those  of  observation  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  flowage,  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  for 
recourse  to  calculation. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  bed  do  not,  it  is  true,  enter 
as  constituents  of  its  expression,  but  we  have  seen  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  flowage  is  independent  of  these 
elements :  as  for  the  discharge,  it  is  found  in  the  value 
of  H.  Afler  all,  this  empirical  and  approximate  for- 
mula should  be  used  no  longer  than  until  it  can  be 
replaced  by  another,  based  upon  a  generally  admitted 
theory,  and  upon  the  results  of  observation. 
Amputade.  167.  If  the  flowago  were  simply  water  superimposed 
on  the  primitive  current,  uninfluenced  by  its  velocity, 
its  sur&ce  would  extend  horizontally  from  G  to  E,  the 
point  where  the  horizontal  line  drawn  through  the 
summit  of  the  flowage  meets  the  surface  AB  of  the 
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natural  current.  GK  would  be  the  hydrostatic  ampli- 
tude, and  would  have  —  for  its  expression. 

But  the  real  or  hydraulic  amplitude  is  not  the  same ; 
it  is  generally  much  greater.     Dubuat  (164)  admits 

_     for  its  value:  and  as  p^ ,  the  slope  of  the  fluid 

surface  near  the  dam,  is  always  very  small,  the  hydrau- 
lic amplitude  will  be  nearly  double  the  hydrostatic 
amplitude.     Funk  has  seen  that  value  to  be  too  great, 

3H 
and  he  fixed  it  at  -^r ;  ^^^  is  to  say,  that  the  real 

amplitude  will  be  one  and  a  half  times  the  hydrostatic 
amplitude.  As  a  mean  term,  it  is  nearly  so ;  for  in 
other  respects,  this  value  is  usually  modified  by  local 
circumstances,  and  sometimes  to  a  great  extent. 
•  The  theory  of  permanent  motion,  according  to  the  for- 
mula of  St.  Guilhem,  conducting  to  an  asymptotic  curve, 
would  give  an  infinite  extent  to  the  flowage ;  its  surface 
would  be  continually  approaching  that  of  the  natural 
current  without  attaining  it.  But  at  a  distance  from  the 
dam  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the  amplitude,  the 
space  which  separates  the  two  surfaces,  according  to 
these  theories,  is  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  nothing.  Moreover,  the  mutual 
adhesion  of  the  particles  of  water,  and  the  greater  ve- 
locity of  those  of  the  primitive  current,  will  tend  to 
diminish,  and  always  will  diminish,  the  extent  of  the 
flowage  which  would  have  taken  place  were  the  fluid 
particles  entirely  independent  of  each  other ;  so  that,  I 
repeat  it,  the  extent  will  be  very  often  less  than  that 
assigned  it  by  Funk  from  his  observations. 

168.  Let  us  apply  our  provisional  formula  to  cases  of  the  most     Examples, 
frequent  oocurrenoe. 
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I.  On  a  laige  riTor,  diaohargmg  2825.3  oab.  ft.  per  second,  at 
the  time  of  low  water,  and  whose  slope  b  quite  uniformly 
.000264,  we  are  about  to  establish  a  dam  9.8427  ft.  in  height, 
and  705.39  ft.  in  length,  and  this  in  a  place  where  the  mean 
depth  is  3.1168  ft. ;  what  will  be  the  rise  29528  ft.  up  stream! 

Taking  the  value  of  y  from  the  above  equation  (166),  we  have 


The  value  of  H  will  be  (163) 


9.8427  — 3.1168 +  .42913 


i/(?> 


the  last  term,  here  expresses  the  height  to  which  tibe  flowage 
is  raised  above  the  crest  of  the  dam,  and  since  Qs 2825.3  cub. 
ft.,  and  L«« 705.39,  this  term  will  be  1.0859  ft.;  thus  H» 
7.8118  ft. ;  also,  f  »*  0.000264,  and  x  »  29528  ft.    Consequendy, 


y 


2g595SR^+«3.71-7.7964=l.im; 


that  is  to  say,  that  at  the  distance  of  29528  ft.  from  the  dam,  the 
raisiug  of  the  vrater  produced  by  it  would  be  1.1122  ft.  The 
depth  of  the  current  in  this  place,  according  to  the  level  previous 
to  the  construction,  was  2.788  ft. ;  it  will  therefore  become  3.897 
ft.    We  wiU  admit  it  to  be  at  most  3.6089  ft. 

n.  On  the  same  river,  and  with  the  same  data,  we  wish  to  find 
at  what  distance  from  the  dam  the  rise  of  the  water  above  its 
crest  shall  be  only  .16404  ft. 

The  equation  of  the  curve,  where  ys. 16404  ft.  and  H« 
7.8118  ft.,  will  be 

(.16404+;,x)«~(yx)«-  y^  =.0. 

'  9X5-2809  ^^' 

Now  substitute  successively  for  x  diflerent  values,  until  the 
equation  is  satisfied ;  thus 
It  wiU  be  for  *=:44292  ft.,  +  31.43  cub.  ft.  «0. 

"     ^=39371  ft.,  —15.186  cub.  ft.  «0. 

"     «=41011.2ft.,       +2.52  cub.  ft.     =0. 
Thus,  at  a  distance  of  about  40683  ft.,  the  sux&oe  of  the 
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flowage  will  again  be  at  .164  ft.  abore  that  of  the  old  ounent. 
We  conclude  fix>iii  this,  that  beyond  the  41011  ft.,  this  di£krenoe 
Trill  be  insensible,  and  consequently,  that  the  amplitude  is  41011 
ft. ;  this  would  not  be  1.4  times  the  hydrostatic  amplitude,  which 

in.  In  a  river  which  conveys  about  706.3  onb.  ft.,  and  the 
slope  of  which  is  .00032 ;  in  a  place  where  the  mean  depth  is 
1.3779  ft.  and  the  breadth  of  the  channel  393.7  ft.,  it  is  required 
to  establish  a  dam,  which  would  procure  a  depth  of  3.2809  ft., 
necessary  for  the  navigation  of  boats,  against  the  lower  fajce  of 
another  dam  47573  ft.  above,  and  where  there  is  only  1.476  ft. 
in  the  deepest  part.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the  projected 
dam  should  raise  the  water  1.8045  ft. ,  at  least.  What  should  its 
height  be  to  produce  this  efiect? 

Designate  this  height,  the  quantity  sought,  by  |.  Since  Q  = 
706.33  cub.  ft.  and  L  =  393.708  ft.,  the  water  will  be  raised 
above  the  dam  .63854  ft. 


.63854  =  .42917 


i/ay- 


thus  (163)  H«|—1.377978+.63854«{— .739438.  We  then 
have  y  =  1.8045  ft.,  «  =  47573  ft.,  and  p=. 00032;  thus  the 
equation  becomes 

•^"l    (t_.73y438>* 

Substituting  16.453  ft.  fbr  |,  we  have  -}-  3  =  0, 

"  16.46  ft.      "   ••      "  —.63  =  0, 

which  gives  for  S  the  height  of  the  dam,  say  16.455  ft. 

But  is  ilmdvisable  to  build  a  dam  of  such  a  height?  Those 
engineers  who  have  adopted  the  principle  that,  without  unusual 
motives,  dams  should  not  exceed  ten  feet  in  height,  would  answer 
in  the  negative,  and  would  conclude  that,  below  the  existing 
dam,  and  in  a  given  length  of  47573  feet,  there  should  be  two 
dams  in  place  of  one. 

169.   The  flowage   {remous)  which  we  have  just 
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considered  has  a  concave  sur&ce ;  it  loses  itself  insen- 
pecuiiArto*cer.  ^^^^J  ^*  ^^  extremity  in  the  natural  current,  and  its 
tainstreiuiu.  extent  far  exceeds  the  hydrostatic  amplitude.  But 
there  are  others,  rarely  met  with,  it  is  true,  which  are 
characterised  by  wholly  different  and  nearly  opposite 
qualities ;  their  surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  is  very 
much  so  at  the  ends ;  they  are  detached  from  the  cur- 
rent by  an  abrupt  departure,  and  have  a  length  less 
than  that  of  the  hydrostatic  amplitude.  These  differ- 
ent circumstances  are  strikingly  manifested  in  the  ex- 
periments made  by  M.  Bidone  at  the  hydraulic  estab- 
lishment of  Turin. 

The  canal  on  which  Bidone  operated  was  of  ma- 
sonry. It  was  1.0668  feet  broad  and  the  same  in 
depth :  the  bottom  was  inclined,  and  for  ^  length  of 
32.809  feet,  that  of  the  field  of  observations,  the 
inclination  increased  nearly  gradually  from  .0623  ft. 
to  .1246  ft.  Three  currents  of  water,  the  quantities 
of  which  were  exactly  known,  were  introduced  suc- 
cessively in  it.  When  the  regime  of  each  was  well 
established,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  natural 
current,  the  depths,  velocities,  fcc,  were  noted,  it  was 
barred  up,  by  means  of  small  wooden  dams,  whose 
heights  were  progressively  increased.  Then  the 
height,  the  amplitude  of  the  flow,  the  hydrostatic 
amplitude,  &c.,  were  carefully  measured.  The  form 
of  the  flowage,  with  the  rebound,  of  one  of  these 
experiments,  is  represented  in  Fig.  34.  The  result 
of  all  these  observations  is  placed  in  the  following 
table,  for  the  details  of  which  see  the  work  of  the 
author.* 


*  M^molres  de  r  Acadimle  det  Sciences  of  Tarln.    Tome  XXV.,  isao. 
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170.  It  follows  from  these  experiments  > 

Ist.  That  the  height  of  the  flowage  above  the  crown  of  the 
dam  is  independent  of  the  elevation  of  the  crest  above  the  bottom ; 
and  that  it  varies  only  with  the  qoantitj  of  water  discharged. 
For  the  three  discharges  it  was  i334,  .466,  and  .548  ;  the  formu- 

1/  V  T"  y  ^^'^^  ***^®  ^"vesa  respectively,  .332,  .4745 

and  .574  ft.  Here,  as  in  the  experiments  made  at  the  water* 
wori»  of  Toulouse,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  coefficient  0.64 
&ils  by  excess,  and  as  much  more  as  the  height  of  water  on  the 
crest  is  greater  compared  to  the  height  of  the  dam. 

2d.  NaturaUy,  the  extent  of  the  amplitude  increases  with  the 
height  of  the  dam,  but  not  in  the  same  ratio. 

3d.  In  comparing  the  real  amplitudes  with  the  corresponding 
hydrostatic  amplitudes,  I  have  observed,  not  vnthout  some  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction,  let  their  magnitude  be  what  it  would,  that 
their  difTerences  remained  the  same  for  a  like  discharge,  or  rather, 
for  the  same  velocity;  but  that  it  increased  with  the  velocity. 
The  case  is  similar  to  that  of  currents,  already  mentioned  (133), 
which  on  issuing  from  a  gate,  enter  a  canal,  where  water  previ- 
ously passed  is  running,  but  with  less  velocity,  and  consequently 
vnth  greater  depth ;  the  current  drives  this  water  before  it  a  cer- 
tain distance.  So  here,  the  natural  current  meeting  the  water  of 
the  remov,  which  seems  inclined  to  return  up  stream  by  virtue  of 
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its  tendency  to  a  level,  driyes  it,  and  in  some  way  compels  it  to 
retrace  its  path.  The  force  which  it  there  exerts,  like  to  that 
which  bends  a  spring,  will  be  an  active  force,  and  its  effect,  the 
length  of  the  driving  back,  wiU  be  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  This  length,  starting  firom  a  point  where  a  horizon- 
tal line,  drawn  through  the  summit  of  the  remou,  meets  the 
Bur&ce  of  the  current,  is  the  difference  of  the  two  amplitudes : 
it  will,  therefore,  be  proportional  to  v*;  and  ibr  the  above  exper- 
iments, it  will  be  quite  accurately  represented  by  .39928v',  as 
may  be  readily  seen  by  a  comparison  of  columns  9  and  10  of  the 
table,  the  numbers  of  the  10th  column  being  calculated  by 
means  of  this  formula. 

The  velocity  being  less  at  the  sides  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
current,  the  running  back  will  be  less  near  the  sides,  and  the 
flowage  will  extend  farther ;  in  &ct,  in  all  the  experiments  of  M. 
Bidone,  its  length  wa»  greater  by  from  .065  to  .131  ft.  A  mani- 
fest proof  that  the  running  back  is  occasioned  by  the  velocity  of 
the  current,  and  that  it  should  increase  with  it. 

4th.  Upon  the  length  depends  the  hei^t  <^  the  rebound  which 
takes  place  at  its  extremity.  The  surface  of  the  remou  at  the 
rebound  being  sensibly  horizontal,  that  height  will  be  the  fourth 
term  of  a  proportion,  of  which  the  three  first  are  the  hydrostatic 
amplitude  ('^))  the  height  of  the  remou  near  the  dam  (U), 
and  the  length  of  the  running  back  (.d9928v'),  it  will  therefore 
be  .39928^0*.  GSie  numbers  of  the  last  column,  calculated  by 
this  expression,  and  which  differ  but  little  from  those  of  experi- 
ment, show  thai  it  is  very  nearly  so. 

In  canals  of  great  velocity,  p». 0001127  ^;  thus,  for  the 

height  of  the  rebound^  we  should  have  .00004459  -r-,  A  being  the 

depth  of  the  oonent  just  above  the  rebound. 

In  most  rivers,  where  graierally  v  is  less  than  3.28  ft.,  and 
p  less  than  .001,  the  rebound  would  seldom  exceed  .00328  ft. ;  it 
would  be  insensible. 

171.  Notwithfltanding  the  apparent  difference  between  the 
otdinaiy  rwmL  and  those  just  discussed,  M.  Bdanger  has 
tried  upon  them  the  ibrmuln  of  permanent  motion;  from 
then  we  may  efbctoally  deduce  some  of  the  moet  remarkable 
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features  of  those  remouBy  the  height  of  the  mboimd,  fiv  examine. 
For  this  purpose,  we  recur  to  the  equation  (123) 

y»  (^-.ii\^ /•l(.00011142»^+.(K)00a42647i»)<& 

neglecting  the  last  tenn,  which  ezpresaes  the  resistance  of  the 
bed,  since,  in  the  very  short  space  dz  occupied  by  the  rebound, 
this  resistance  is  extremely  small  oompeied  to  the  other  quanti- 
ties, we  have  simply 

•'-*'    <--- .^. 

if,  in  this  expression,  v  and  Vq  <U!e  the  velodtieB  taken  at  two 
points,  the  one  just  above  and  the  other  immediately  below  the 
rebound,  f^  being  the  slope  or  diilbrence  of  level  between  the 
two  points,  will  also  be  the  height  of  the  rebound  required ;  a 
and  a^  are  the  heights  respectively  due  to  v  and  t7o. 

Let  h  be  the  depth  of  water  immediately  before  the  rebound, 
and  ^  that  just  after  the  same,  we  shall  then  have  f/^^fh  —  h. 
The  velocities  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  sections,  or  the 
depth  of  water  in  rectangular  canals,  the  proportion 

^2gao:A/2ga::h:hi,  vriUgive  a,=a"5g-— <i^j^q:jyr ; 

so  that  for  saoh  canals  the  equaticm  will  become 

whence  is  deduced  the  expression  given  by  M.  B^n^, 


=7-*+[A(f+^ 


The  value  j/  of  the  rebound  will  be  positive  only  when  h  <^^ ; 
that  is  to  say,  thoe  will  be  no  rebound  in  a  water  coarse,  save 
when  the  depth  of  the  natural  current  is  less  than  half  the  height 
due  to  its  velocity :  and  as  this  is  most  generally  very  small,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  depth  will  be  smaller  still. 

From  what  haa  been  said,  ire  see  that  remous,  like 
those  described  by  M.  Bidone  will  only  occur  in  water 
courses  of  great  velocity,  and  of  very  small  depth ;  and 
sach  water  courses,  for  any  notable  length,  are  rarely 
found  in  nature. 


Height  of 
jBonott. 
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2.  Bemou  or  Backwater  produced  by  contracting  the  Water-way. 

172.  If  a  construction  in  a  river  does  not  extend  the 
whole  width  of  the  bed,  and  obstructs  but  a  part  of  it, 
all  the  water  obliged  to  pass  through  the  other  part, 
that  is,  through  a  narrower  space,  must  pass  there  with 
greater  velocity;  the  excess  of  velocity  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  an  elevation  of  the  fluid  surface  above  the  con- 
struction and  contracted  space,  so  that  the  fluid,  at  the 
moment  of  its  entrance  into  this  space,  experiences  a 
fiall,.  the  cause  of  its  increase  of  velocity. 

The  height  of  thi&  fall  will  also  be  given  by  the 

equation p'=s P'^^^^C^ — P  )  ^^'^^  ^^  j^^*  ^^" 

dicated  the  height  of  the  rebound  in  a  certain  flowage. 
Let  X  be  the  height  of  fall,  L  the  mean  breadth  of  the 
stream  above  the  contracted  space,  /  the  width  of  the 
contracted  part,  and  h  the  depth  of  the  water  in  that 
part;  its  section  s  will  be  Ih,  or  rather  mlh,  m  being 
the  coefficient  of  contraction  at  its  entrance;  for  the 
section  s^  of  the  current  immediately  above  the  fall,  we 
have  L  {h-^-x),  h-\-x  being  the  depth  of  the  water  there, 
and  L  the  breadth.  Thus,  observing  that  x  is  the  slope 
designated  above  by  p',  we  shall  have 

^*^2^\77iW  V(h+xyJ' 
Eliminating  x,  we  shall  have  an  equation  of  the  third 
degree,  which  would  give  directly  its  value ;  but  it  may 
be  obtained  more  simply  by  substituting  in  the  above 
equation  difierent  values  for  this  unknown  quantity, 
until  its  two  members  are  reduced  to  equality. 

173.  Bridges  built  on  rivers,  by  contracting  the 
occasioned  by  watcr-way,  causc,  immediately  above  them,  a  raising  of 

*^''**      the  level  of  the  same  nature  as  that  just  described, 
and  which  is  determined  in  the  same  manner. 
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The  sum  of  the  interyals  between  the  piers  will  be 
the  width  of  the  contracted  space  through  which  all  the 
water  passes;  it  is  the  width  designated  by  /  in  the 
above  formula,  and  L  will  be  the  breadth  of  the  riyer 
aboye  the  bridge.  Eytelwein  takes  for  the  coefficient 
of  contraction  m  0.85,  when  the  piers  present  their 
up-stream  &ce  square  against  the  current,  and  0.95 
when  they  are  terminated  by  an  acute  angle.  These 
limits  may,  howeyer,  be  exceeded;  thus,  the  effect  of 
contraction  may  be  diminished  by  giying  to  the  cut- 
waters of  the  piers  a  form  such- that  their  horizontal 
section  may  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  with  sides  cury- 
ed  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  as  seen  in  Fig.  48 ;  or,  still  bet- 
ter, in  an  elongated  semi-ellipse  AMGM'B;  this  last 
form  being  that  which,  according  to  experience,  affords 
the  least  contraction.  This  should  be  employed  when 
we  would  giye  to  a  riyer  the  best  possible  discharge; 
still,  the  semi-circular  form  is  generally  adopted,  per- 
haps because  it  giyes  less  projections  and  more  elegance 
to  constructions. 
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241.80 

4.675 

.90 
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.6857 

.7386 

27511 

290.36 

12.733 

.90 

.8563 

.8760 

28853 

299.55 

12.139 

.90 

.9711 

.9908 

25958 

299.55 

10.998 

.90 

1.0302 

1.0597 

35175 

320.22 

14.570 

.81 

1.1319 

1.1221 

39660 

311.03 

16.106 

.81 

1.2369 

1.2566 

46546 

314.97 

17.622 

.81 

1.2312 

1.3977 

83700 

434.39 

18.429 

.81 

1.7717 

1.8340 

Let  us  apply  the  above  formula  to  observations  made  at  the 
bridge  of  Minden,  upon  the  Weser.  Funk,  who  reports  them, 
says,  '*  immediately  above  the  bridge,  in  1804,  very  exact  measure- 
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ments  "were  made  at  eight  different  heights  of  the  water."  I  add, 
in  the  above  table,  as  a  ninth  observation,  the  relative  measure- 
ments of  the  extraordinary  fireshet  of  1799.  The  values  of  m  are 
those  which  Funk  himself  has  adopted;  but  nevertheless,  he 
remarks  that  much  uncertainty  exists  upon  this  matter,  "be- 
cause," says  he,  "  of  the  works  which  surrounded  the  piers,  of 
the  difierent  forms  of  the  cutwaters  of  the  bodies  placed  on  the 
np-stream  side  to  arrest  and  break  the  ioe,  and  of  the  different 
manner  in  which  the  water  entered  beneath  the  vaults  of  the 
arches,  in  times  of  freshets." 

In  comparing  the  heights  of  the  backwater  given  by  calcula- 
tion vnth  those  of  observation,  it  is  seen  that  our  formula  gives 
the  effects  of  contractions' produced  by  bridges  as  well  as  could 
be  hoped,  in  a  matter  where  all  determination  rigorously  exact  is 
almost  impossible. 

In  the  example  just  given,  we  have  a  river  carrying  a  very  con- 
siderable volume  of  water,  and  a  bridge  which  contracts  its  bed 
nearly  one  half,  and  yet  the  height  of  the  back  flow  which  it 
caused  vras  only  from  .6562  to  .9843  ft.  In  high  vrater,  it  once 
exceeded  1.3124  ft.;  and  in  an  unusual  freshet,  it  was  not 
1.8045  ft. 

Fauofwiter      ^'^^'  ^^*  ^^^J  ^  ^^^  surface  of  a  fluid  mass  which 
imderm  bridge,  passos  between  two  piers,  and  within  any  narrowing  of 
the  bed  in  general,  raised  on  the  up-Btream  side,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  but  it  is  also  lowered  in  the  narrow 
space,  and  even  a  little  beyond,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
ng.35.      35.     In  consequence  of  the  total  fitU,  the  water  a  little 
below  the  narrow  space  possesses  a  velocity  sensibly 
greater  than  before.   With  this  greater  velocity,  a  great- 
er inclination  and  a  less  depth,  it  will  more  easily  reach 
the  bottom,  and  will  there  exert  a  more  powerful  action. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  below  the  contracted  way  that 
the  current  will  tend  more  particularly  to  hollow  out 
the  bed,  and  to  undermine  the  masonry  which  con- 
fines it. 
The  contraction  which  occurs  at  the  entrance  of  each 
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of  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  occasioDB  there  not  only  one, 
or,  more  often,  two  superficial  converging  currents,  but 
also,  it  causes  inferior  currents,  thought  to  be  more  rapid 
and  injurious.  Local  circumstances  vary  their  direc- 
tion, as  well  as  their  action  upon  the  bottom ;  for  exam- 
ple, we  have  remarked,  after  great  freshets,  that,  in 
small  arches,  those  less  than  25  ft.  span,  the  two  oblique 
currents  uniting  before  their  exit,  the  bed  had  been 
deepened  most  towards  the  middle,  and  that  in  large 
arches,  on  the  contrary,  the  deepening  was  found  to  be 
along  the  piers,  and  especially  near  the  shoulder  angles, 
at  the  down-stream  ends. 

Immediately  behind  the  piers,  the  water  is  usually 
nearly  stagnant,  and  the  riyer  deposits  there  part  of  the 
materials  which  it  conveys.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  currents  coming  from  two  neighbor- 
ing arches  converge  and  unite,  wholly  or  in  part,  below 
the  intermediate  pier;  between  the  pier  and  the  point  of 
junction,  a  whirling  may  be  produced,  which,  acting 
upon  the  bottom,  may  undermine  the  pier;  it  is  proper, 
for  this  reason,  to  lengthen  it,  and  it  is  partly  with 
this  view  that  a  down-stream  starling  is  added.  The 
shoulder  angles  on  the  up-stream  sides  are  likewise 
dangerously  exposed;  the  fall  above  the  bridge,  which 
causes  the  inferior  currents  above  mentioned,  forms,  in 
great  freshets,  when  the  starlings  are  very  obtuse  or 
have  plane  faces,  as  it  were,  a  cataract,  the  action  of 
which  is  exerted  near  the  angles ;  the  evil  is  prevented, 
or  at  least  considerably  diminished,  by  giving  to  the 
starlings  the  forms  indicated  in  the  preceding  number. 
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ARTICLE  FOURTH. 

Considerations  relative  to  the  action  of  water  on 
Constructions. 

In  continuation  of  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
bridges,  I  should  be  glad,  in  this  fourth  article,  to  dis« 
cuss  the  reciprocal  action  of  running  waters,  and  of 
constructions  made  in  their  bed  upon  each  other,  and 
more  especially,  to  point  out  the  means  of  preventing 
the  ruin  of  these  works;  but  there  is  nothing  general 
and  precise  upon  this  subject;  and  a  series  of  local  &cts 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  elementary  treatise  on 
Hydraulics.  I  shall  consequently  confine  myself  to  the 
few  following  observations. 
TheacuonoT  175.  lu  great  freshets,  the  water  produces  extraor- 
^^^ftwh^teT**  diJ^^T  efiFects  upon  the  bodies  exposed  to  their  action, 
which  are  by  no  means,  at  least  apparently,  proportional 
to  those  we  commonly  see  produced;  so  that  from  the 
ordinary  effects,  we  cannot  conclude  what  has  or  might 
have  been  done  by  those  freshets  which  hardly  happen 
once  in  a  century.  I  cite  two  examples,  which  seem 
worthy  of  remark;  they  are  taken  from  the  same  local- 
ity, from  the  Falls  of  the  Sabo  on  the  Tarn,  a  league 
above  d'Albi.  The  river  there  is,  as  it  were,  dammed 
up  by  a  mass  of  rocks,  in  the  middle  of  which,  at  a  dis- 
tant period,  and  possibly  in  circumstances  having  no 
analogy  with  the  actual  state  of  things,  it  opened  a  pas- 
sage, like  an  enormous  slit,  where  it  falls  in  cascades, 
having  in  all  nearly  a  height  of  65  ft. 

The  rocks  are  of  micaceous  or  talcose  schist,  soft,  and 
containing  quartz  stones.  Their  surface,  which  is  nearly 
always  above  that  of  the  water,  yielding  to  the  erosive 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  is  decomposed;  the  schist  is 
reduced  to  earth,  and  the  quartz  stones  remain  isolated. 
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In  freshets,  some  are  driven  into  the  depressions  or  cav- 
ities of  the  surface.  If  the  freshet  increases,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  current  becomes  very  great,  it  often  pro- 
duces whirlpools  above  these  cavities;  there  the  water 
seizes  the  quartz  pebbles,  and,  impressing  on  them  a  vio- 
lent rotary  motion  round  a  vertical  axis,  like  a  drill,  it 
hollows  out  of  the  rocks,  already  softened  by  the  mois- 
ture, perfectly  cylindrical  holes,  with  smooth  feces,  and 
sometimes  6^  ft.  deep;  at  the  bottom  of  some  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  stones  which  have  served  as  borers.  This 
feet  shows  how  great  is  the  action  of  whirlpools  in  great 
freshets  upon  the  bottom  of  rivers,  especially  when  the 
current  carries  pebbles  along  with  it;  these  are  then 
true  whirlpools  of  stones. 

At  a  period  when,  in  the  same  place,  the  Tarn  was 
raised  40  ft.  above  its  usual  height,  the  water  rushed 
through  the  rift  in  the  dam  of  rocks  with  frightful 
velocity;  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  principal  cur- 
rent, there  was  a  counter  current,  which  ran  back  along 
the  adjacent  banks  with  such  force  as  to  overthrow,  and 
towards  the  up-stream  side,  the  great  poplars  with  which 
one  of  the  banks  was  covered;  I  was  much  surprised  in 
witnessing  such  an  overthrow,  some  days  aft;er  it  occur- 
red. 

What  engineer  has  not  seen,  after  a  great  freshet,  his 
dams  of  masonry  as  it  were  furrowed  by  the  stones 
which  have  passed  over  them?  Who  has  not  seen  his 
pavements,  &c.,  even  when  constructed  of  large  cut 
stone,  worn  down,  and  in  some  points  turned  upside 
down?  Few  of  our  constructions  resist  the  strong 
freshets  that  take  place  in  a  century;  perhaps  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  France  twenty  great  bridges 
which  have  lasted  four  hundred  years.  Not  that  those 
which  have  fellen  had  not  a  mass  strong  enough  and 
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well  enough  constructed  to  resist  the  shock  of  the 
water,  but  because  the  fluid  undermined  their  founda- 
tions, and  excavated  the  earth  on  which  they  were 
established, 
observitions  176.  It  wiU  be,  then,  the  chief  care  of  the  engineer 
^^^^.  *^  giiard  against  this  undermining.  What  he  should 
do  for  this  purpose  has  been  explained  in  works  on 
hydraulic  architecture,  as  well  as  in  those  concerning 
the  art  of  bridges  and  roads,  chiefly  in  the  works  of 
Perronnet,  and  Grauthey's  treatise  upon  the  construction 
of  bridges;  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this,  but  confine 
myself  to  an  observation  which  is  more  peculiarly  in 
my  province. 

The  study  of  the  soil  on  which  the  engineer  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  hydraulic  construction,  should  be 
his  chief  duty.  In  the  tertiary  earths  of  the  mineral- 
ogists, we  find  frequently  beds  of  stone  alternating  with 
strata  almost  earthy,  such  as  soft  marls,  and  even  with 
sand  banks.  When,  by  sounding,  we  have  reached  a 
layer  of  the  first  kind,  or  what  is  termed  solid,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  its  thickness,  and  to  be  well  as- 
sured that  there  are  not,  at  a  small  distance  below,  less 
solid  beds.  As  the  layers  of  the  same  soil  are  not  usu- 
ally entirely  horizontal,  examination  should  be  made  'in 
places  where  the  earth  may  have  been  bared,  a  little 
above  or  just  below  that  where  the  construction  is  to  be 
made.  We  should  endeavor  to  examine  the  bed  which 
has  been  reached  by  the  sounding-rod,  as  well  as  those 
lying  immediately  beneath  it;  so  that  we  may  be  well 
acquainted  with  its  character  and  thickness.  But  if  the 
locality  does  not  admit  of  such  an  examination,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  sounding  still  further;  for, 
I  repeat  it,  the  main  object  is  to  be  well  assured  of  the 
solidity  of  the  soil  on  which  we  have  determined  to  build. 
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177.  The  action  of  water  is  entirely  different  on  bot-  nuferenM 
toms  of  a  different  nature;  and  works  which  may  pro-  eifccu^ofwater. 
duce  a  marked  effect  upon  one  river,  or  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it,  may  produce  none  upon  another.  For 
example,  in  the  moors  of  Gascony,  where  the  riyers  flow 
with  but  a  slight  inclination,  on  a  yery  fine  and  moyea- 
ble  sand,  M.  Layal,  by  means  of  wicker  dikes,  between 
which  were  thrust  pines  and  other  trees  coyered  with 
their  branches,  narrowed  and  deepened  at  his  pleasure 
the  bed  of  these  rivers;  *  whilst  upon  the  Loire,  works 
otherwise  quite  solid,  dams  of  masonry,  transverse 
and  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
water,  fixed  upon  one  bank^  and  jutting  quite  far  into 
the  current,  could  not  produce  upon  the  opposite  bank 
a  deepening  sufficient  for  a  channel  of  navigation;  the 
excavation  which  they  occasion  in  one  point  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  filling  or  deposit  in  the  succeeding  point.t 
Since  I  have  been  led  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  deep- 
ening the  channels  of  rivers  for  any  great  extent,  I 
will  remark,  that  we  can  only  secure  our  purpose  by 
enclosing  the  current  between  two  longitudinal  dikes, 
beneath  the  surfieu^e  or  not,  either  continuous  or  formed 
of  a  series  of  small  dikes,  with  intervals  between  them 
through  which  the  water  in  time  of  freshets  may  pass, 
to  wash  out  the  space  left  between  the  dikes  and  the 
old  banks. 

The  difference  in  the  manner  of  operating,  according 
to  the  localities,  is  also  found  in  the  protection  of  a 
bank  exposed  to  a  current,  which  bank  might  be  injur- 
ed, but  for  opposing  some  obstacle  against  it;  this 
defence  is  sometimes  made  by  a  stone  jetty,  sometimes 


*  Amimles  des  ponts  et  chAiUB^es.   JolUet-AoiHt,  Ml. 
t  Idem,  tome  V.*  188S. 
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by  a  reyetment  of  fascines,  such  as  was  adopted  with 
great  success  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  "^ 

178.  Constructions,  in  all  respects  similar,  not  only 
produce  different  effects,  but  sometimes  such  as  are  of 
a  direptly  opposite  character.  Thus,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  that  dikes  properly  established  upon  a  bank 
preserye  and  fortify  it,  by  causing  deposits  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  points  where  they  are  established.  In  fact, 
during  ordinary  freshets,  the  water  remains  nearly 
stagnant,  or  it  turns  feebly  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
bank  and  the  dike,  particularly  on  the  up-stream  side, 
and  makes  deposits  there.  But  in  unusual  freshets, 
when  the  velocity  is  very  great,  this  turning  may 
become  a  rapid  whirlpool,  to  attack  and  wear  away  the 
adjacent  bank;  it  acts  upon  it  not  only  by  its  mass,  but 
also  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  its  particles,  a  force  due 
to  the  velocity  of  rotation;  and  here  the  construction 
would  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  bank  it  was  designed  to 
protect. 

When  a  dike,  or  a  series  of  dikes,  is  designed  to 
attack  the  opposite  bank,  or  to  destroy  a  deposit  of  sand 
formed  there,  it  is  often  directed  down  stream,  so 
as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  ISS*"  with  the  bank  upon 
which  it  is  fixed,  f  It  is  thought  that  by  this  dis- 
position, the  current  losing  but  a  little  of  its  velocity 
against  these  dikes  and  being  directed  by  them  upon 
the  opposite  bank,  will  act  there  with  greater  force. 
Sut  it  has  happened  that  in  the  up-stream  angle  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  a  sand-bar  has  been  formed, 
with  its  point  presented  to  the  current  with  an  acute 
angle;  thus,  the  proposed  effect  did  not  take  place,  and 


*B^lidor,  Archlteotare  hydraoliqae,  tome  ly.     M.  Defontalne,  work  already 
quoted  (1G2). 
t  Bosrat  et  Violet :  Beeherches  sor  la  contraction  dee  dlgaes.  1164. 
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it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have  located  the  dike  per- 
pendicular to  the  bank. 

179.  After  this  diversity  in  the  efiFects  of  water,     position 
according  to  the  difference  of  soils  and  of  local  circum-   ■"* ''»™  ®' 

o  Dams. 

stances,  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  difference  of 
opinion  entertained  by  skillful  men,  upon  the  most 
ordinary  constructions;  for  example,  upon  dams  by 
means  of  which  we  bar  up  entirely  the  course  of  rivers, 
whether  for  an  increase  of  depth  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  or  to  procure  a  greater  fall,  and  consequent- 
ly a  greater  motive  power  in  the  establishment  of 
mills.  I  shall  dwell  a  few  moments  on  this  important 
question  of  dams. 

In  many  countries,  they  are  usually  placed  oblique 
to  the  river.  It  is  said.in  this  case,  that  the  water  has 
a  less  destructive  action  upon  them  in  times  of  freshets, 
especially  in  the  up-stream  parts;  as  to  the  down-stream 
part,  where  sluices,  navigable  ways  and  mills  are  usu- 
ally built,  they  are,  it  is  said,  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  constructions  which  such  establishments  require. 
Some  prefer  to  give  their  dams  a  broken  form,  that  of 
a  rafter  presenting  a  salient  angle  to  the  current, 
especially  when  it  is  intended  to  build  mills  at  each 
end.  Others  build  them  as  much  as  possible  perpen- 
dicular to  the  course  of  the  river ;  observing  that,  being 
shorter,  they  are  less  expensive;  that  also,  contrary 
to  the  common  opinion,  they  have  not  to  support  a 
greater  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  that  the  difference  in 
the  action  of  the  impulse  is  small.  I  will  observe, 
that  whatever  be  the  direction  given  to  the  dam,  more 
particularly  when  it  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
current,  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  its  extremities 
well  into  the  quays  or  other  adjacent  constructions,  or 
to  found  them  safely  in  the  banks. 
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M.  Borrel,  engineer,  on  the  subjeot  of  the  position 
of  dams,  has  made  a  remark  worthy  of  consideration, 
especially  whenever  the  points  on  which  they  are  to  be 
built  are  not  controlled  by  peculiar  circumstances.  In 
every  river  with  a  gravel  bottom,  he  observes  that  nat- 
ural bars  are  formed  in  certain  parts,  which  will  be 
re-formed  soon  after  their  removal ;  they  are  a  necessa- 
ry consequence  of  the  form  of  the  bed,  and  they  denote 
the  place  where  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  bottom 
is  least  destructive,  and  consequently,  where  the  most 
suitable  location  for  the  dam  is  to  be  found ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ridge  of  the  bar,  disregarding  trifling  irreg- 
ularities, would  be  that  which  it  would  be  well  to 
adopt. 

180.  The  opinions  of  constructors  are  at  least  as 
various  in  respect  to  the  form  and  profile  to  be  given  to 
dams.  Most  frequently,  their  thickness  equals  about 
three  times  their  height,  and  their  upper  surface  is 
inclined  towards  the  down-stream  side  at  an  angle  of 
20**.  The  objection  to  this  form  is  that  it  presents  too 
great  a  surface  to  the  action  of  stones,  drift  and  ice, 
brought  down  in  freshets,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice ;  moreover,  it  preserves  the  whole  force  of  the 
water,  and  directs  it  against  the  bottom.  To  remedy 
these  defects,  experienced  engineers  have  given  to  their 
dams  a  section  nearly  rectangular,  with  a  breadth  but 
little  greater  than  their  height,  the  upper  face  inclining 
slightly  up  stream,  and  the  two  side  faces  having  a 
slope  at  most  of  one  in  six ;  at  their  foot,  on  the  down- 
stream side,  they  construct  a  bank  or  berm.  The 
water  which  passes  such  dams,  say  their  partizans,  the 
inspector  M.  Bertrand  among  others,  falling  in  cascade 
upon  this  bank,  is  deadened ;  it  loses  its  velocity,  and 
retains  no  longer  the  power  to  do  mischief.     But  for 
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this  purpose,  the  berm  should  be  broad,  and  of  very 
good  masonry,  otherwise  the  water  will  soon  destroy  it, 
and  so  quickly  undermine  it.  M.  Girard,  who  has  made 
the  effects  of  water  upon  these  dams  his  peculiar  study, 
remarks  that  between  the  foot  of  the  dam  and  the 
bottom  of  the  cascade  a  whirl  is  produced,  with  its 
axis  horizontal  and  parallel  to  the  dam ;  and  that  this 
whirl,  whose  destructive  action  is  still  more  increased 
by  the  bodies  falling  with  it,  wears  with  such  force 
both  upon  the  foot  of  the  dam  and  the  ground  beneath 
it,  that  few  berms,  unless  built  upon  the  solid  rock,  can 
effectually  resist  it.* 

Finally,  skillful  men,  giving  to  dams  all  their  former 
width,  have  made  the  upper  surfieu^e  of  a  curved  form, 
convex  at  top,  and  concave  at  the  base :  the  nature  of 
the  curve  is  of  little  importance,  whether  it  be  a 
sinusoide,  an  arc  of  a  circle,  etc.,  provided  there  are  no 
sharp  angles,  and  that  its  last  element  is  horizontal  and 
nearly  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  form  is,  that  it  exacts  more  careful  fitting, 
consequently,  greater  expense;  and,  more  especially, 
that  it  impels  the  water  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with 
all  the  velocity  due  to  its  &11,  consequently  disturbing 
the  river  at  a  great  distance,  to  the  injury  of  naviga- 
tion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  form  which 
gives  the  least  force  to  the  water  for  undermining  the 
foot  of  the  construction.  I  should  observe,  however, 
that  if  the  bottom  affords  slight  resistance,  and  a  part 
of  its  surface  should  be  washed  away,  there  might  be 
formed  beneath  the  lower  surface  of  the  current, 
launched  horizontally,  a  counter-current,  which,  join- 
ing the  first  at  the  foot  of  the  dam,  would  produce 

*  ^nnalM  det  ponti  et  chaa«4«t.  tome  X.  ISSft. 
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there  one  of  those  whirls,  with  a  horizontal  axis,  whose 
destmctiye  effects  we  have  already  pointed  out.  It  is 
probable  that,  to  prevent  these,  Perronnet,  the  most 
celebrated  of  our  engineers,  after  having  adopted  the 
form  just  investigated  for  a  dam  in  the  canal  of  Bur- 
gogne,  fixed  many  beds  of  fascines  before  its  foot.* 

Finally,  this  last  kind  of  dam  is  little  used,  it  is  so 
costly.  The  second  spoken  of,  that  with  a  nearly 
square  section  and  a  berm,  has  prevailed  lately,  and  for 
some  years,  among  skillful  men.  But  it  seems  they 
are  now  returning  to  the  first,  that  with  a  plane  inclined 
to  the  down-stream  side,  particularly  where  the  bottom 
is  easily  washed  away;  some,  however,  substitute  a 
series  of  steps  for  the  plane. 

CHAPTER    III. 

ON   THB   MOTION   OF  WATER  IN   CONDUIT  PIPES. 

181.  In  a  long  inclined  pipe,  as  in   a  canal,  the 

similarity  of   ^*^^  movcs  iu  virtuc  of  its  weight,  or  rather,  by  that 

motion  In  pipes  part  of  its  Weight  rendered  active  by  the  inclination  of 

the  pipe;  the  accelerating  force  in  both  cases  is  gp 

(104).     So  that  if,  at  the  upper  part  of  a  reservoir,  M 

were  fitted  at  AB,  either  a  canal  or  a  long  pipe,  admit- 

Fig.j«.      ting  that  no  obstacle  opposed  the  action  of  this  force, 

the  fluid  would  pass  from  the  point  B  with  a  velocity 

due  to  the  height  EB. 

In  a  canal  open  on  the  upper  part,  no  pressure  is 
exerted  on  the  fluid  which  enters  it,  whilst  there  is 
commonly  a  pressure  on  the  head  of  pipes.  For  exam- 
ple, if  we  place  the  pipe  AB  at  CD,  we  shall  have  at 
C  a  force  of  pressure,  in  consequence  of  which  the 

*  Lecrenz,  Becherchea  snr  1m  riviires,  p.  2M. 
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ill  enter  into  the  pipe  with  a  velocity  due  to 

:ht  AC.     According  to  the  first  principles  of 

d  motion,  this  velocity  must  he  added  to  that 

fluid  acquires  by  the  effect  of  the  slope  from 

|0  that,  abstraction  being  made  of  every  ob- 

ill  pass  out  with  a  velocity  due  to  AC+FD, 

,  a  height  which  represents  the  force  in  virtue 

the  flow  tends  to  take  place.     This  last  case 

referred  to  that  of  canals ;  if  we  prolong 

,t  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  and  construct  a 

G  to  D,  the  water  will  tend  still  to  go  out 

a  velocity  due  to  ED.     Thus  in  every  case,  in 

pipes  as  well  as  in  canals,  the  accelerating  force  and 

the  effects  which  it  tends  to  produce  are  the  same. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  a  force,  the  motion  in 
pipes  should  be  continually  accelerated ;  and  yet,  at  a 
very  small  distance  from  their  origin,  it  is  sensibly 
uniform.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  beyond  that  dis- 
tance, at  every  instant  an  opposite  force  destroys  the 
effect  of  the  first.  This  opposite  force  can  only  be  the 
resistance  of  the  sides  of  the  pipes,  which,  as  in  canals, 
proceeds  from  the  adherence  of  the  fluid  particles  to 
those  sides  and  among  themselves  (106). 

Thus  in  the  pipes  we  have  the  same  accelerating 
force  and  the  same  retarding  force  as  in  canals ;  the 
motion  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  we  might  say  that 
the  case  of  pipes  is  only  a  particular  case  of  canals,  the 
case  where  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  is  closed. 

This  difierence,  however,  in  the  form  of  the  bed, 
occasions,  during  motion,  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
demand  special  considerations :  these  will  be  the  object 
of  this  chapter. 
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ARTICLE     FIRST. 

Of  Simple  Conduits, 

In  hydraulics,  and  particularly  in  the  art  of  foun- 
tain-makers, the  name  of  conduit  is  given  to  a  long 
line  of  pipes,  exactly  joined  together.  The  conduit  is 
simple^  in  opposition  to  a  system  of  conduits,  when  it 
consists  only  of  a  single  line  of  pipes,  conveying  even 
to  its  extremity  all  the  water  which  it  receives  at  its 
origin. 

1.  Straight  Conduit ,  of  Uniform  Diameter. 
Modo  182.  For  greater  simplicity,  unite  in  one  the  two 

**re8i8^r*  forces  which  tend  to  produce  the  velocity  of  exit,  the 
pressure  AC  at  the  head  of  the  conduit,  and  that  of 
FD,  which  proceeds  from  the  slope :  for  this  purpose, 
imagine  that  the  given  conduit  CD  is  placed  horizon- 
tally, at  HI,  at  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  whose  depth 
AH  is  equal  to  AC+FD=ED.  Nothing  will  be 
changed  in  the  data  of  the  problem ;  we  shall  always 
have  the  same  force  and  the  same  resistance,  this  last 
being  independent  of  the  position  of  the  conduit. 

The  force  of  pressure  in  virtue  of  which  the  water 
tends  to  flow  out,  or,  more  immediately,  the  vertical 
height  ED,  the  difiFerence  of  level  between  the  orifice 
of  exit  and  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir,  is 
called  the  head  upon  the  conduit.  We  shall  habitually 
designate  it  by  H. 

If  the  conduit  opposed  no  resistance  to  the  motion, 
making  abstraction  of  all  contraction  at  the  entrance, 
the  water  will  flow  out  with  a  velocity  due  to  all  that 
height,  as  we  have  just  seen.  But  such  is  not  the 
case;  the  resistance  of  the  sides,  opposing  an  obstacle, 
diminishes  that  velocity ;   it  absorbs,  consequently,  a 
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portion  of  the  motive  head  H.  The  flow  takes  place 
only  in  virtue  of  the  remaining  part ;  this  part  only 
is  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  exit,  and  also  to  the 
velocity  on  all  the  points  of  the  conduit,  since  the 
motion  in  it  is  uniform,  and  since  its  section  is  through- 

out  uniform.     Let  v  be  that  velocity,  jy-  will  be  the 

height  due,  or  the  effective  portion  of  the  head ;  H —  h- 

will  therefore  be  the  portion  absorbed  by  the  resistance ; 
it  will  serve  to  measure  it,  it  will  represent  it. 

183.  We  have  just  represented  by  the  height  H  the  effort  or  the 
force  of  pressure  which  urges  the  water  in  the  pipe,  by  the 

height  2~  the  force  which  produces  the  flow,  also  by  a  linear 

quantity  H —  ,y-  the  resistance  or  negative  force ;  and  yet  it  is 

a  principle  in  mechanics,  that  the  forces  of  pressure  or  the  efforts 
are  equivalent  to  weights,  and  ought  to  be  expressed  by  weights. 
We  will  explain. 

We  have  already  seen  (14)  that  the  absolute  pressure  on  a 
horizontal  fluid  surface  or  portion  of  that  surface  designated  by  s 
was  psW^',  p  being  the  specific  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
pressing  liquid.  Since,  according  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics, 
the  pressure  is  equal  on  all  parts  of  that  surface,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient and  proper  to  consider  only  one  ;  thia  will  be  an  infinitely 
small  one,  which  may  be  supposed  always  of  equal  magnitude  ; 
then  s  being  constant,  the  pressure  will  depend  only  on  the 
specific  weight,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  the  height  of 
the  column  :  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  barometer  expresses  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. If  the  pressing  liquid  remain  the  same,  as  will  always 
be  the  case  with  water,  in  this  chapter,  we  may  neglect  its 
weight  p,  which  is  constant,  and  the  pressure  will  be  represented 
only  by  H ;  it  will  be  exclusively  proportional  to  it. 

If  we  adhere  rigorously  to  the  principle,  we  should  regard  H 
as  the  weight  of  the  fluid  line  which  presses  and  urges  along  in 
the  conduit  the  particle  which  is  immediately  below  it,  and  we 
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should  represent  it  by  a  line,  as,  in  elementary  statics,  we  repre- 
sent by  lines  the  forces  which  are  also  weights. 

184.  Since  the  resistance  proceeds  from  the  action 
®'        of  the   sides,   it  will  be  proportional  to  their  extent, 

that  is,  to  the  length  of  the  conduit  and  perimeter  of 
^Eq^ira!**  its  section,  which  is  here  the  wetted  perimeter ;  for  we 
suppose  that  the  flowing  takes  place  with  a  full  pipe, 
otherwise  we  should  have  the  case  of  a  simple  canal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  section,  the  more 
the  resistance  of  the  sides  will  be  distributed  among  a 
greater  number  of  particles ;  consequently,  it  will  affect 
each  of  them  and  the  total  mass  less :  it  will  therefore 
be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  that  number,  and  consequently 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  section.  Here  also,  as  in 
canals  (107),  it  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity  plus  a  fraction  of  the  simple  velocity. 

According  to  this,  if  L  is  the  length  of  the  conduit, 
S  its  section,  C  the  contour  or  wetted  perimeter,  a  and 
b  two  constant  coefficients,  the  expression  of  the  resist- 
ance will  be 

and  we  shall  have  (as  in  Sec.  Ill), 

185.  It  remains  to  determine  the  coefficients  a  and  b. 
Prony,  who  first  undertook  their  determination  in  a 
proper  manner,  made  use,  for  that  purpose,  of  fifty-one 
experiments  made  by  our  most  skilful  hydraulicians, 
and  which  Dubuat  had  already  employed  for  establish- 
ing his  formulae.     From  them  he  deduced 

a  =.0001061478;  6=.16327. 
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Of  the  fifty-one  experiments,  eighteen  were  performed  by 
Duboat  himself,  on  a  tin  pipe  of  .0886  ft.  diameter  and  65.62  ft. 
long ;  twenty-six  by  Bossut,  likewise  on  tin  pipes  0.0886, 0.1181, 
0.1772  ft.  diameter,  and  of  lengths  varying  from  31.96  to  191.84 
ft. ;  and  seven  were  made  on  the  great  conduits  of  the  park  of 
Versailles,  one  of  .443  ft.  diameter  and  7480.68  ft^  long,  and 
another  1.608  ft.  diameter  and  3835.489  ft.  long. 

Twelve  years  after,  Eytelwein  treated  anew  the 
question  of  the  motion  of  running  waters :  he  thought 
proper  to  take  into  consideration  the  contraction  of  the 
vein  at  the  entrance  of  the  pipes,  and  m  being  the  co- 
efficient of  that  contraction,  he  established 

H—  -'^-=. 000085434  ^(t;«  +  .2756i;). 

2g.rrr  o    ^  * 

But  f7»,  the  effect  of  which  is,  however,  insensible  in 
large  conduits,  is  found  implicitly  in  the  value  of  a, 
given  by  experiment.  Consequently,  having  regard  to 
the  most  accurate  observations,  and  particularly  to  those 
of  Couplet,  I  adopt  the  equation 

H  —  J  =  .000104892  ^  {v^  +  .180449»). 

For  canals,  we  had  (111  and  112) 

H  — ^=.0001114155  -g-(c*-|- 0.217786!;). 

These  two  equations  are  similar  and  very  nearly  identical,  as 
they  should  be  (181).  The  small  differences  in  the  numerical 
coefficients  probably  proceed  only  from  errors  in  the  observations. 
If  it  is  so,  as  the  observations  can  be  made  with  much  more 
accuracy  on  conduits  than  on  canals  or  rivers,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  coefficients  of  the  equations  for  conduits  are  also 
the  more  accurate. 

186.  The  section  of  pipes  being  a  circle,  if  D  rep- 
resent the  diameter,  we  shall  have  S  =  7j'D*,  and 
C=7rD;  and,  putting  for  tt,  n  and  g  their  numerical 
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value,  the  fundamental  equation  of  the  motion  of  water 
in  conduits  will  become 

H  —  .015536r»  =  . 000417568  ^  (v»+.180449i?). 

The  velocity  is  rarely  in  the  number  of  quantities 
given  or  sought  in  problems  to  be  solved;  it  is 
almost  always  supplied  by  the  discharge.  Let  Q  be 
that  discharge,  or  the  volume  of  water  flowing   per 

second.     We  have  Q=nJ)^v  or  t;=1.27324  ~]  this 

value  of  V,  put  into  the  above  equation,  transforms  it 
into 

H  —  .025187  ^  =  .0006769  ^  (Q«  +  .141724QD0 

Such  is  the  formula  usually  employed  for  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  relating  to  the  motion  of  water  in 
conduit  pipes ;  having  regard,  however,  in  its  applica- 
tions to  practice,  to  the  observations  to  be  made  in  Sec. 
205.  Of  the  four  quantities,  Q,  D,  H  and  L,  three 
being  known,  the  formula  will  give  the  fourth, 
for^rertvdoc  ^^'^*  ^^®^  *^^  vclocity  is  great,  that  is,  exceeding 
ities.  two  feet  per  second,  the  resistance  is  sensibly  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity ;  the  term  contain- 
ing only  its  first  power  would  disappear,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Couplet,  we  should  have 

H  —  .0155366rV=  .0001333  -^; 
or,  in  terms  of  Q, 

H  —  .0251817  §-  =  .0007089  ^  • 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  second  member  of 
the  above  equations  is  the  value  of  the  resistance  pro- 
ceeding from  the  action  of  the  sides  of  the  conduit. 
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188.  Taking  the  value  of  Q  from  the  general  equation, 


Expreislon 


it  becomes  _,  I' 

.070862LD«       ,  /  1477.3HD*    ,     i  .070862LD«  )  a 
^~~  I-f  37.20D  +  y  £+37:200  "^  (  M-37.20D  J    * 

In  long  pipes,  where  37.20D  is  very  small  compared 
to  L,  it  may  be  neglected ;  the  second  term  under  the 
radical  might  also  be  neglected,  and  for  ordinary  cases 
of  practice  we  shall  have 


'=K 


l4---.30Hr)^_  Q^Qgg2D,. 


or, 

189.  Id  great  velocities, 


Q=  38.436  j/"j*-  —  .070862D' 


Q  =  ^^-^4«l/i^D-Q=2«-^69j/i 


L" 


If  the  velocity  be  required,  we  have  its  value  by 
dividing  the  discharge  Q  by  the  area  of  the  section 
.7854D2. 

190.  The  diameter  of  conduit  pipes  is  very  often  the    sxprenion 
quantity  to  be  determined.     To  undertake  its  determi-     Diameter, 
nation  most  easily,  put  the  fundamental  equation  (186) 
under  the  following  form : 

D*— (.000095938  ?^— +.0251817  ^g-  +.0000769?^)=  0. 

Omit  for  a  first  approximation  the  first  two  terms  in 
the  parenthesis,  and  we  have 

D=l/ .0006769 -Jf  =  .2323  1/  ^J-  • 

This  value  will  be  a  little  too  small ;  we  should  then 
make  small  additions,  until  the  first  member  is  reduced 
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to  zero.     The  quantity  which  leads  to  this  result  will 
be  the  diameter  sought. 

For  velocities  above  two  feet,  we  have  simply  and 
directly 

D  =  .2349l/^. 

Nothing  need  be  said  concerning  H  and  L.  The 
equation  of  Sec.  186  gives  them  by  a  simple  transfor- 
mation. 

191.  We  give  examples  for  the  determination  of  the  discharges 
and  the  diameters. 

I.  We  have  a  conduit  0.82022  ft.  in  diameter,  and  4757.3  fl;. 
long ;  required  the  volume  of  water  it  will  deliver  under  a  head 
of  17.454  ft. 

We  have  then,  D  =  . 82022  ft.,  H=:  17.454  ft.,  L=4757.3 
ft.,  and  L-[-37.2D  =  4787.812  ft. ;  and  consequently, 

Q_ .070M2f.82022)a X 4757.3 _,    ^ U77.3  (.«2022)&^_,    f.070982(. 82022 )SX«57r8p 
""  4787:812  l    ^         4787.812        T\-     " 478T.812  > 

=  —  .04737+ Vl.9994+.0022439==--.047374-l. 4147=1.36733 
cubic  feet. 

The  simplified  formula  would  give  Q  =  1.4186— .04707  = 
1.37093  cub.  ft.  That  for  great  velocities  (189),  and  otherwise 
applicable  to  the  actual  case  when  the  velocity  is  2.588  ft.,  would 
giveQ=1.3568cub.  ft. 

II.  Required  the  diameter  of  a  conduit  2483.6  ft.  long,  which 
is  to  conduct  3.1431  cub.  ft.  per  second,  under  a  head  of 
3.2809  ft. 

Substituting  these  numerical  quantities  in  the  equation  of  Sec. 
190,  it  becomes,  every  reduction  being  made, 

D*—  (0.22827DH^.075828D+5.0624)  =  0. 
Neglecting  at  first  the  second  and   third   terms,  we   have 

D  =  V'5j5624==  1.3831  ft.    This  value  being  too  small,  afl»r 
several  trials,  is  raised  to  1.4127  ft.,  which  is  the  diameter 
sought. 
The  formula  for  great  velocities,  and  here  v  =  2.0046  ft.,  would 

have  given  D  =  .2349  ^^MISIMDL  « 1.3984  ft. 

3.2809 
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Equation  when  Pipes  art  terminated  by  Ajutages, 

192.  Thus  far,  we  have  supposed  the  pipes  entirely 
open  at  the  extremity;  but  almost  always,  they  are 
terminated  by  mouth-pieces,  cocks,  or,  in  general,  by 
additional  tubes,  which  contract  the  opening.  In  such 
cases,  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  its  exit  is  not  the 
same  as  in  the  pipe,  and  consequently,  the  equations  of 
motion  which  are  given  in  §§  185  to  188,  and  which 
are  based  on  the  supposition  of  that  identity,  cannot  be 
applicable.  The  first  member  of  those  equations,  H — 
.01555866i;*,  presents  the  part  of  the  head  absorbed 
by  the  resistance  of  the  pipe;  and  this  portion  is  the 
head  H,  minus  what  remains  at  the  extremity  of  the 
pipe,  to  produce  there  the  velocity  of  exit  (182) ;  if 
this  velocity  is  designated  by  Y,  the  first  member  of 
the  equation  will  in  general  be  H — . 01555866 V. 
The  second  member  is  the  expression  of  the  resistance 
of  the  sides  (187),  which  is  a  function  of  the  velocity 
in  the  pipe  or  of  v;  v  must  then  remain  as  it  was  in 
that  member,  which  will  not  be  changed  in  value. 

193.  In  pipes,  still  more,  if  possible,  than  in  other 
cases  of  a  fluid  moving  without  breaking  its  con- 
tinuity, the  velocities  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
sections ;  so  that  if  c2  is  the  diameter  of  the  additional 
tube  at  the  orifice  of  ef9ux,  m  the  coefficient  of  con- 
traction applicable  to  it,  D  always  being  the  diameter 
of  the  pipe,  we  have  V :  t? : :  ti'D^  :  Ti'wk?,  whence  V= 

V  ^  =  1.27324  §  X  ^=  1.27324  ^ .    The  equii- 
tion  of  motion  will  then  become 

H— .0251817^=. 0006769  ^  (Q»+.141724QD«). 

Of  the  five  quantities  which  it  includes,  four  being 
given,  the  value  of  the  fifth  will  be  shown. 
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Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  determine  the  diameter  to 
be  giyen  to  a  circular  orifioe  in  a  thin  plate  fitted  to  the  end  of  a 
pipe  .26248  ft.  diameter  and  1745.493  ft.  long ;  the  quantity 
of  water  discharged  to  be  .706332  cub.  ft.  per  second,  and  the 
head  being  14.764  ft. 

The  above  equation  will  give 

d=^\/  .0251817Q'D^  "" 

y  m»{HD*— .0006769L(Q^.141724QD«)} 

Substituting  the  numerical  values  (msB.62),  reducing  and  ex- 
tracting the  fourth  root,  we  find  rf=  .076773. 

194.  For  velocities  above  two  feet,  we  have 
H  —  .0251817  -^=  .0007089  ^ ; 

Q  =  37.648  J/  i^^4yD»^;  and 

I>  =  -2849^H-.0251817^ 

I  ^ve  two  examples. 

I.  To  the  pipe  already  examiued  in  Seo.  191  is  fitted  a  coni- 
cal tube  of  .098  ft.  diameter;  every  thing  else  remaining  the 
same,  it  is  required  to  assign  the  discharge^which  will  take  place. 

Here D  =  . 82022 ft.;  L  =  4757.3ft.;  H  =  17.45ft.;  and  for 
m,  considering  the  convergence  of  the  tube  (50),  take  .90.    Gon- 

eequently,  n^i?  =  .000076022,  and  35.47  ^  =  173214. 


Thus  0  =  37  548  i  /  ^^-^^  X  . 82022^  ^  22654  cub.  ft. 

The  complete  equation  of  Seo.   192  would  also  have  given 
.22654. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  if,  instead  of  an  additional  tube  .098 
ft.  diameter,  we  had  taken  one  .4101  ft.,  (half  the  diameter  (^ 
the  pipe,)  the  discharge  would  have  been  .    .     .    1.295  cub.  ft. 
With  a  diameter  of  .6151  ft.,  (|  that  of  pipe,)  .    1.360      «' 
'Without  additioaal  tube, 1.367      <^ 
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Which  shows  that  when  the  diameter  of  an  iQutage  is  great, 
compared  to  that  of  the  pipe,  (so  as  to  be  more  than  one  half 
thereof,)  the  discharge  differs  but  little  from  that  obtained  from 
the  pipe  being  quite  open. 

In  many  of  my  experiments  on  the  conduits  of  Toulouse,  I 
was  strack  by  this  fihct ;  the  diflbrence  was  eren  less  than  that 
indicated  by  theory;  it  was  insensible.  For  example,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  pipe  .164  ft.  diameter  and  1391  ft.  long,  were 
fitted,  in  succession,  plates  with  gradually  decreasiug  circular 
orifices;  and  under  the  constant  head  of  53.48  ft.,  we  had  the 
following  results.  The  diameter  of  the  conduit  being  .164  ft., 
the  first  result  was  obtained  without  any  plate,  the  pipe  being 
entirely  open.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  results  of  calcu- 
lation approach  nearer  to  those  of  experiment  as  the  yelocity  of 
the  water  in  the  pipe  was  smaller. 


DIAM. 

or 

DIAM. 
of 

DISCHABOE.     1 

Bj  celeaUi- 

By  experi- 

orifice. 

ortflce. 

Uon. 

ment. 

Inches. 

flsel 

cab.  ft. 

cnb.  ft. 

1.97 

.164 

.0756 

.0607 

1.38 

.115 

.0742 

.0607 

1.18 

.098 

.0731 

.0607 

.79 

.066 

.0646 

.0558 

.59 

.049 

.0519 

.0470 

.39 

.033 

.0297 

.0290 

n.  To  determine  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  2736.35  ft.  long, 
which,  under  a  head  of  21.326  ft.,  must  discharge  .3885  cubic 
ft.  per  second,  by  many  orifices  situated  near  each  other,  which, 
taken  together,  are  equivalent  in  area  to  a  circular  orifice  of 
J3124  ft.  (about  1.57  inches)  diameter,  the  coeflicient  of  con- 
traction is  estimated  at  0.85. 

We  have  mV*  =  (.85)*  X  .13124*  =  .0002143,  and  .0251817X 

Of 

-^-ii»  17.732;  and  consequently, 


n  —  9JUQ  Ay^^^^^ (MM)! . 


:.60795  ft. 


2.  Pipes  bent  and  contracted  at  some  points, 
195.  W^  have  just  considered  pipes  as  being  rec-  Three  undi 
tiliaear,  and  of  eqiuJ  section  throaghout  ilieir  length; 


BMlttaOM 

of 
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but  usually  they  present  bends;  and  sometimes  there 
are  parts  of  less  section,  either  for  a  very  small  extent 
and  forming  a  sudden  contraction,  or  for  a  considerable 
length. 

The  water  moving  in  such  pipes,  on  arriving  at  the 
bends,  is  obliged  to  change  its  direction.  In  this 
change,  it  loses  a  part  of  its  velocity;  the  resistance 
causing  this  loss  is  like  an  effort  opposed  to  the  motive 
effort,  or  to  the  first  head;  it  destroys  a  part  of  it. 

At  sudden  contractions,  the  water  experiences  still 
another  loss ;  having  to  pass  through  a  narrower  section, 
it  must  have  a  greater  velocity ;  a  new  effort  is  neces- 
sary to  compel  it  to  receive  this  velocity;  this  is  a 
new  absorption  of  the  total  head.  Thus,  water  moving 
in  pipes,  experiences  or  may  experience  three  kinds  of 
resistance;  that  due  to  the  action  of  the  sides,  by  &r 
the  most  considerable;  that  proceeding  from  bends;  and 
that  from  sudden  contractions.  The  forces  or  partial 
heads  employed  to  overcome  these  resistances,  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  head;  it  is  in  virtue  only  of  the 
remaining  part  that  the  flow  takes  place ;  this  part  alone 
is  the  head  due  to  the  velocity  of  exit. 

We  have  treated  of  the  resistance  of  the  sides  in 
detail  (184 — 188),  and  will  now  examine  the  two 
others. 

196.  Every  moving  body,  which,  after  having  fol- 
lowed one  direction,  suddenly  changes  it,  loses  a  part  of 
its  velocity,  represented  by  the  verse-sine  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  directions.  If,  during  its  motion, 
it  follow  a  curved  line,  it  changes  its  direction,  it  is 
true,  every  instant;  but  the  loss  of  velocity  at  each 
change  is  only  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  sec- 
ond order;  and  consequently,  although  the  number  of 
106668  is  infinite,  the  total  loss  will  be  an  infinitely 
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small  quantity  of  the  first  order,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  nothing;  in  other  words,  every  body  in  motion 
which  arrives  tangentially  at  a  curve,  and  which  follows 
it  any  length,  retains  on  quitting  it  the  same  velocity 
it  had  on  its  arrival.  Whence  it  follows,  that  if  the 
curve  of  a  pipe  be  well  rounded,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  curve,  and  if  the  fluid  exactly  follow  the 
curvature,  it  will  experience  no  loss  of  velocity,  no 
resistance. 

3ut  such  is  not  the  case;  the  particles  of  which  the 
fluid  is  composed  being  independent  of  each  other, 
while  those  in  contact  with  the  sides  follow  the  curva- 
ture, the  rest  being  directed  against  the  sides,  will  be 
reflected  by  them  or  by  the  particles  interposed,  at  an 
angle  which  may  be  quite  large.  For  example,  the 
central  fillet  aC  tends  to  strike  at  C  the  side  ACB, 
and  then  to  incline  along  Cb,  making  an  angle  of  reflec- 
tion equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  which  would  be 
half  the  supplement  of  the  angle  of  the  curve  aCb, 
The  reciprocal  action  of  the  particles  on  each  other  will 
cause,  in  the  total  fluid  mass,  a  loss  of  velocity,  which 
loss  will  generally  be  less  than  that  of  the  central  fillet 
taken  separately,  but  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
fillets  near  the  sides. 

This  diminution  of  velocity  and  consequently  of  dis- 
charge, although  real,  will  usually  be  very  small. 
Thus,  Bossut  having  taken  a  pipe  .088587  ft.  diameter 
and  58.2834  ft.  long,  extended  it  horizontally  and  in  a 
straight  line;  under  a  head  of  1.0662  ft.,  he  obtained 
.786  cubic  ft.  in  one  minute;  then,  having  bent  it  into 
a  serpentine  form  with  six  curves,  well  rounded,  it  is 
true,  he  obtained,  all  else  being  equal,  .720  cubic  ft. 
per  minute.     {Hydrodynamiquey  $  659).     Still,  by 
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increasing  the  number  and  abruptness  of  the  curves, 
the  diminution  of  the  discharge  can  be  rendered  quite 
considerable,  as  seen  in  the  following  example :  Bennie 
made  a  lead  pipe  15  ft.  long  and  one  half  an  inch  diam- 
eter ;  he  fitted  it  horizontally  to  a  reservoir,  and  under 
a  head  of  one  ft.,  he  obtained  1.921  cubic  ft.  in  one 
minute;  then  he  bent  the  same  pipe  so  as  to  form  a 
series  of  fifteen  semi-circular  cavities  or  convexities, 
with  a  radius  of  about  3j  inches;  he  fixed  it  in  this 
new  state  to  the  reservoir,  and  the  product  of  the  flow 
was  only  1.709  cubic  ft;  so  that  the  fifteen  curves 
reduced  the  discharge  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  89; 
under  four  times  the  head,  the  reduction  was  from  100 
to  88.* 

197.  As  to  the  laws  followed  by  the  resistance  of 
curves  and  the  measure  of  that  resistance,  it  is  to 
Dubuat  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  researches 
made  on  that  subject.  He  took  difierent  pipes,  at  first 
straight,  and  he  measured  the  head  necessary  for  them 
to  discharge  a  certain  volume  of  water  in  a  certain 
time;  then  he  bent  them  in  various  ways,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  central  fillet  tended  to  make  angles  of 
reflexion  of  a  determined  number  and  magnitude;  and 
he  again  ascertained  the  head  under  which  they  dis- 
charged the  same  volume  of  water  in  the  same  time. 
The  difference  between  the  two  heads  for  the  same  pipe, 
when  straight  and  when  curved,  was  evidently  the  head 
due  to  the  curves,  and  consequently  the  measure  of 
their  resistance.  He  thus  made  twenty-five  experi- 
ments, the  principal  of  which  are  introduced  into  the 
following  table : 

*  I'hiloflophical  transactlonB  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London.  1831. 
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PIPE. 

▼SI.OCITT 
Of 

SSaiSTAJIOB 

dae  to  the 

CoettGient 
deduced, 

Angles, 

Diameter. 

Length. 

No.  and  vslue. 

water. 

eurres. 

tor  ft. 

Inches. 

feet 

ft.,  per  sec. 

feet 

1.07 

10.391 

lof36<^ 

7.546 

.0666 

.00338 

1.07 

10.391 

2 

36 

7.546 

.1332 

.00338 

1.07 

10.391 

3 

36 

7.546 

.2211 

.00375 

1.07 

10.391 

4 

24.57 

7.546 

.1332 

.00338 

1.07 

10.391 

10 

36 

6.362 

.5243 

.00375 

1.07 

12.300 

4 

36 

5.158 

.1457 

.00396 

1.07 

12.300 

4 

36 

2.605 

.0364 

.00387 

1.07 

65.456 

4 

36 

2.546 

.0348 

.00387 

2.13 

22.671 

4 

36 

7.664 

.2576 

.00302 

2.13 

22.671 

4 
5 

36 
24.57 

1  5.217 
) 

.1181 

.00314 

2.13 

22.671  i 

36.00 

J  7.664 

.7674 

.00378 

ll 

56.23 

> 

Dnbuat  concluded  from  his  experiments,  that  the 
resistance  of  curves  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
yelocit J  of  the  fluid,  to  the  number  of  angles  of  reflex- 
ion, and  to  the  square  of  their  sine. 

In  this  hypothesis,  the  coefficient  varies  within  small 
limits,  the  mean  term  being  .00375.  So  that,  if  v  be 
the  velocity,  ti,  n\  &;c.,  the  number  of  the  angles  of  the 
same  magnitude;  i  i  the  respective  number  of  degrees, 
the  value  of  the  resistance  will  be 

.00875r»  (w  sin*  i  +  n'  sin«  i'  +  .  .  .); 
or,  in  function  of  Q,  i*  being  the  sum  of  the  squares' of 

all  the  sines,  .006079  J'  .«». 


198.  In  applying  this  formnla  to  a  given  pipe,  it  would  be 
neceflsftiy  to  determine  the  number  and  value  of  the  angles  of  re-  AppUeaUon 
flexion  fbr  each  curve.  Now,  a  simple  drawing  shows,  Ist,  that 
in  a  pipe  bent  into  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  there  will  be  arcs  of  no 
other  kinds,  the  semi-diameter  of  the  pipe,  divided  by  the  radius 
of  the  arc,  gives  the  verse-sine  of  the  angle  of  reflexion,  and  con- 
sequently its  cosine  and  its  value  in  degrees ;  2d,  that  the  num- 
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ber  of  degrees  of  the  arc,  (that  is,  the  sapplement  of  the  angle 
of  the  curve,)  divided  by  double  the  angle  of  reflexion,  indicates 
the  number  of  the  angles. 

Take,  for  example,  a  pipe  .82  (t.  diameter,  conveying  1.766 
cub.  ft.  of  water,  which  has  a  curve  of  95°,  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture being  6.89  ft. ;  demanded,  the  resistance  occasioned  by  the 
curve.  From  what  has  been  said,  the  verse-sine  of  the  angle  of 
reflexion  will  be  ^  =  .0595,  and  its  cosine  equal  1 — .0595  = 
.9405,  which  belongs  to  the  angle  of  19°  52^ :  this  is  the  angle  of 
reflexion.  The  arc  of  curvature  =  180°— 95°=85°,  divided  by 
double  the  angle  of  reflexion,  39°.73,  will  give  the  number :  this 
will  be  taken  as  3,  the  quotient  being  2.14.  The  sine  of  19°  52^ 
is  .3398,  and  its  square  =  .1155 ;  the  resistance  required  will 
consequently  be 

(1.766)« 
.00608  -(-ggyr  X  3  X  .1155  =  .0145  ft. 

a  quantity  extremely  small ;  and  yet  the  curve  is  quite  sharp  and 
the  velocity  considerable.  For  Rennie's  pipe  of  fifteen  curves 
(196),  the  above  mode  of  calculation  would  have  indicated  a 
resistance  of  .633  fl. ;  and  experiment  even  gave  1.161  ft.,  as  we 
shaU  soon  see  (which  would  raise  Dubuat's  coefficient  of  .00606 
up  to  .01115).  But  such  a  case  is  never  presented  in  practice, 
and  even  with  double  the  coefficient,  the  resistance  rarely  exceeds 
one  half  or  three  quarters  inch  loss  of  head.  It  is  diminished 
still  more,  or  rendered  inappreciable,  by  taking  a  large  radius  of 
curvature ;  the  greater  it  is,  the  more  angles  of  reflexion  we  have, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  are  smaller,  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  sines,  and  consequently  the  resistance,  is  less. 

Eiftctf  ^^*  ^  ^®  effect  of  well  rounded  curves  is  insensible,  it  would 

of         not  be  so  with  angles  properly  so  called.    An  experiment  of 

Angles.  Venturi  shows  their  influence.  This  savan  made  three  tubes, 
fifteen  inches  long  and  1.3  inch  in  diameter;  one  was  straight, 
the  second  had  a  curve  of  90°,  gently  rounded,  and  the  third 
had  an  abrupt  angle  of  the  same  number  of  degrees:  under 
a  head  of  2.887  ft.,  they  filled  a  vessel  containing  4.838  cub.  ft. 
in  45",  50"  and  70"  respectively.  The  bad  eflect  of  angles  is  still 
more  manifest  in  the  experiments  of  Kennie  (196) ;  with  his 
pipe,  fifteen  feet  long  and  one  half  inch  diameter,  under  a  head  of 
four  feet,  he  had  per  minute  a  discharge  from  the  straight 
pipe 4196  cub.  ft. 
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fVom  the  pipe  with  fifteen  semi-ciroular  bends,    .     .3694  cab.  ft. 

"      "      *•      "    one  right  angle, 3334      " 

"      "      "       "     twenty-four  right  angles,       .     .1519      " 
So  that   a   single  angle  of  90°  reduced   the  discharge  more 
than   the   fifteen   carves.    This  single  &ct  shows  with  what 
care  all  angles  should  be  avoided  in  the  establishment  of  con- 
duits. 

In  seeking  the  head  required  to  cause  the  three  pipes  with 
curves  or  angles  to  give  a  discharge  of  .4196  cub.  ft.,  equal  to 
that  obtained  when  there  was  neither  curve  nor  angle,  we  have 
5.151,  6.332  and  30.546  respectively.  Substracting  four  feet, 
there  remains  for  the  resistance  of  the  curves  and  angles  (197), 
1.151,  2.332  and  26.546  ft.  Whence  we  conclude,  that  the  re- 
sistance of  a  single  angle  of  90°  was  more  than  doable  that  of 
fifteen  curves,  and  that  of  twenty-four  angles  was  only  11.4  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  single  one.  This  last  result  shows  that 
the  resistance  of  the  angles  or  curves  is  not  proportional  to  their 
number,  as  Dubuat  admitted.  I  had  already  remarked  this  want 
of  proportionality,  in  my  experiments  on  the  motion  of  air  in 
pipes.  {Annales  des  Mtnes,  1828,  p.  453.) 

200.  The  sudden  contractions  referred  to  are  occa- 
sioned by  a  diminution  of  the  section  of  the  conduit,  ^    '"*" 

•^  '    Contraction!. 

for  a  very  short  extent. 

To  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  resistance  which  they 
oppose  to  motion,  suppose  that  in  a  pipe,  we  place,  per- 
pendicularly to  its  axis,  a  diaphragm  or  thin  plate 
pierced  with  an  orifice.  When  the  fluid  in  motion 
arrives  at  this,  the  vein  will  be  contracted,  and  will  also 
be  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  opening;  it  is  through 
such  an  opening,  thus  reduced,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
force  its  passage,  by  taking  a  velocity  as  much  greater 
as  the  opening  is  smaller;  and  this  velocity  will  always 
be  superior  to  that  which  would  take  place  in  this  part 
of  the  pipe,  without  the  diaphragm.  The  excess 
of  force  necessary  to  produce  the  excess  of  velocity, 
the  direction  of  the  motion  remaining  the  same,  will 
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evidently  be  the  effect  of  the  sudden  contraction;  it 
will  be  the  resistance  opposed. 

Let  B  be  the  diameter  of  the  orifice,  m  its  coefficient 
of  contraction.  The  velocity  through  this  passage 
being  necessarily  greater  than  in  the  pipe,  according 

to  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  sections,  will  be  t;  ^;  the 

force  to  produce  it,  or  the  head  due,  will  then  have  for 

D* 
its  expresssion  .0155366i;'  -^^^ .     The  head  belonging 

to  the  velocity  in  the  pipe  was  simply  .0155366t?*. 
The  excess  of  head,  or  the  force  proceeding  from  the 
sudden  contraction,  will  therefore  be 

In  function  of  the  discharge,  this  resistance  will  be 
expressed  by 

.0251817Q'(-4,-^,-). 

M.  Navier,  admitting  that  the  fluid  vein,  on  passing  from  the 
sadden  contraction,  quickly  resumed  the  section  and  the  velocity 
belonging  to  the  pipe,  which  is  never  the  case,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  following  number,  instead  of  the  difference  between  the 

squares  of  the  two  terms  — ^r  and  ^  ,  took  the  square  of  their 

positively  &lse  supposition  be  adopted  ? 

We  shall,  however,  very  rarely  have  occasion  to  make 
applications  of  the  above  formula,  for  in  a  conduit  we 
ought  to  have  no  sudden  contractions;  but  if  accident- 
ally one  should  be  presented,  it  will  enable  us  to 
appreciate  its  effect.  The  effect  will  generally  be  very 
small;  in  my  experiments  made  with  the  stop-gates 
established  on  the  conduits  of  Toulouse,  having  once 
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diminished  the  section  of  one  of  them  .94,  I  had  but 
one  hundredth  diminution  in  the  discharge. 

201.  If,  on  the  same  pipe,  below  the  first  sudden 
contraction,  there  be  a  second,  a  third,  &;c.,  the  resist- 
ance of  each  will  be  determined  by  the  above  expres- 
sion, and  their  sum  must  be  taken. 


But  that  these  resifltanoes  be  added  thus  together,  it  is  neoes- 
saiy  that  thej  be  independent  of  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  fluid,  after  its  passing  the  first  contraction,  must  resume  the 
general  velocity  in  the  pipe  before  its  arrival  at  the  second. 
If  it  were  not  so,  which  would  be  the  case  where  the  orifices 
were  very  near  each  other,  the  fluid  vein,  after  passing  the  first, 
would  preserve  wholly  or  in  part  the  excess  of  velocity  which  had 
been  impressed  upon  it  in  order  to  cause  it  to  pass,  it  would 
require  a  less  efSort  to  make  it  traverse  the  second,  and  as  much 
less  as  the  distance  is  smaller. 

Eytolwein  made  many  experiments  which  put  this  &ot  to  the 
fuU  proof.  He  took  tubes  about  1^  inch  diameter,  and  of  the 
lengths  noted  in  the  first  column  of  the 
opposite  table ;  at  each  of  their  extrem- 
ities was  a  thin  plate  of  copper,  pierced 
with  an  orifice  of  about  ||^  inch  diame- 
ter. They  were  fitted  horizontally  to  a 
reservoir,  and  the  discharge  of  each 
ascertained :  this  discharge,  compared 
to  the  theoretic  discharge,  which  is  rep- 
resented by  1,  is  placed  in  the  second 
column;  it  gradually  diminishes,  and 
consequently  the  resistance  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  distance  between  the  two  orifices  is  greater. 
Eytelwein  also  placed  in  a  tube  of  about  1-^  inch  diameter,  and 
about  one  quarter  inch  apart,  four  small  plates,  pierced  equally 
with  an  orifice  of  about  one  quarter  inch  diameter ;  the  discharge 
obtained  was  .622.  Afterwards,  the  plates  were  put  about  12| 
inches  apart,  and  the  discharge  was  only  .331. 


202.  What  has  just  been  said  upon  sudden  contrao'- 
tions  caused  bj  thin  plates  pierced  with  small  orifices. 


.—    — 

_  _ 
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• 

.276 

.626 

.513 

.622 

1.024 

.614 

2.047 

.568 

3.110 

.509 

5.157 

.487 

12.362 

.481     1 

24.724 

.478 
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is  equally  applicable  to  those  produced  by  very  short 
tubes,  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  diameter  of  the  con- 
duit. ^ 

I  cite  an  experiment  of  Yenturi,  (his  24th).  This 
ingenious  philosopher  composed  his  apparatus  of  two 
ng.  99.  kinds  of  tubes,  placed  alternately;  one  set,  B,  B,  were 
about  1§  inch  long,  and  about  ^^  inch  diameter;  the 
diameter  of  the  others,  G,  G,  was  about  2.13  inches,  and 
their  length  sometimes  3.46  inches,  and  sometimes 
6.77  inches.  Yenturi  at  first  made  use  only  of  a  sin- 
gle tube  G ;  then  of  two,  of  three,  of  four,  and  finally 
of  five;  he  fitted  successively  these  various  sets  to  a 
reservoir,  and  caused  an  efflux  under  a  head  of  2.887 
ft.     The  following  are  some  of  the  discharges  obtained: 

With  the  single  tube  B,  .04443  cubic  ft. 

"     ''    one         ''    Gadded,       .03295       " 
"     "    three      "    G      "  .02522       " 

"     "    five        "    G      "  .02020       " 

I  have  attempted  to  compare  these  results  with  those 
derived  from  the  methods  of  calculation  above  indicat- 
ed; the  difierences  were  sometimes  great  and  some- 
times inconsiderable;  thus,  for  the  last  case,  I  found 
Q=.01854  cubic  ft. 

203.  Notwithstanding  the  great  irregularities  pro- 
of       sented  by  these  experiments,  they  are  very  remarkable, 
Enitfgements.  principally  bccause  they  exhibit,  in  a  very  prominent 
manner,  the  efiect  of  enlargements  existing  in  a  con- 
duit ;  an  effect  quite  as  prejudicial  as  that  of  contrac- 
tions, taken  above  a  certain  limit. 

The  entire  apparatus,  which  was  3.199  ft.  long,  may 
be  considered  as  a  pipe  of  {q  inch  diameter,  having 
the  five  enlargements  G.  It  gave,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
a  discharge  of  .02020  cubic  ft. 

Yenturi  then  took  a  tube  of  the  same  length,  but 
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having  throughout  a.  uniform  diameter  of  /g  inch,  and 
obtained  a  discharge  of  .03270  cubic  ft. 

The  enlargements  thus  diminished  the  discharge  in 
the  ratio  of  100  to  62. 

204.  There  is  also  one  other  contraction  which  ought  c<mtr«cuoM 
to  be  mentioned,  resulting  from  that  which  the  whole  ^tthe 
fluid  mass  experiences  at  its  entrance  into  a  pipe  of 
smaller  diameter  than  that  of  the  pipe  immediately  pre- 
ceding it.  The  resistance  proceeding  from  this  con- 
traction will  evidently  be  the  same  as  if  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pipe  were  placed  a  plate  pierced  with  an  orifice 
whose  section  should  be  to  that  of  the  pipe  as  m  to  1, 
m  being  the  proper  coefficient  of  contraction ;  its  expres- 
sion will  therefore  be 


.0251817 -g;(-i—l); 


a  particular  case  of  the  general  formula  (200),  in  which 
B=D. 

The  value  of  m  can  only  be  taken  by  approximation. 
For  a  very  short  pipe,  like  cylindrical  ajutages,  it  will 
be  .82  (41).  But  in  pipes,  properly  so  called,  it  will 
nearly  approximate  to  1,  and  as  much  more  as  the  pipe 
is  longer,  and  even,  according  to  Prony,  as  the  diameter 
is  greater;  so  that  in  large  pipes,  the  effect  of  contrac- 
tion is  very  small.  It  is  rendered  still  less,  by  flaring 
the  pipe  at  the  entrance,  and  by  fitting  the  parts  of  less 
diameter  to  those  of  greater  diameter  above  them  by 
short  conical  pipes,  gradually  leading  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Finally,  and  as  we  have  remarked  (185),  the  effect 
of  contraction  at  the  entrance  of  a  simple  conduit  is 
implicitly  comprised  in  the  values  of  the  coefficients  of 
the  fundamental  equation;  and  its  effect  at  the  entrance 
of  a  pipe  which  branches  off  from  a  larger  conduit  will 
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be  comprised  in  the  determination  of  the  head  of  such 
branch ;  so  that  in  every  case  we  may  disregard  it. 

,,  ..-   ..  205.  The  coefficients  of  the  formulaB  just  given,  particularly 

Modlflc&tlons  ...         .  i_        J        X     j.% 

for  the       that  which  concerns  the  prmcipal  resistance,  that  due  to  the 

appiicauonof  action  of  the  sides,  were  determined  by  experiments  made  chiefly 
on  pipes  of  small  diameter  and  quite  short  in  length  (185). 
They  were  tubes  well  bored,  well  jointed  and  clean.  Can  such 
formulsB  be  applied  without  modification  to  conduits  which  are 
not  in  the  same  condition,  to  such  as  serve  for  great  distributions 
of  water !    This  question  ought  to  be  examined. 

The  pipes  of  which  conduits  are  formed  are  almost  always  more 
or  less  deformed  in  the  process  of  moulding  or  of  casting ;  their 
section  is  not  always  circular,  and  consequently,  all  else  being 
equal,  it  is  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  interior  surface  is 
covered  with  superfluous  ridges  and  asperities,  which  retard  the 
motion.  Where  there  are  joints,  the  axis  of  the  whole  conduit  is 
not  always  an  unbroken  line  ;  the  interior  sur&oe  is  not  perfectiy 
cylindrical ;  the  edges  of  some  of  the  pipes  advance  inward  and 
form  projections ;  the  fluid  lines  which  arrive  at  the  projecting 
parts  are  arrested,  divided,  and  sometimes  thrown  back ;  hence 
disturbances  in  the  motion,  losses  of  motive  force,  and  conse- 
quentiy  a  diminution  in  the  discharge.  Even  when  the  pipes  are 
of  good  calibre,  and  of  an  interior  quite  uniform  and  regular,  at 
every  joint,  at  least,  there  will  be  a  small  annular  void  or  break 
in  the  continuity,  which  would  produce,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
efiect  of  projections,  and  which,  repeated  at  every  step  (so  to 
speak)  on  a  conduit  which  has  more  than  a  thousand,  cannot  but 
be  attended  with  a  sensible  reduction  in  the  discharge.  M. 
Gueymard,  mining  engineer,  has  with  reason  insisted  on  this 
cause  of  reduction  ;  he  sought  to  diminish  its  efl^t  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fountains  of  Grenoble,  and  with  success. 

Moreover,  when  pipes  are  crooked  in  the  vertical  plane, 
and  almost  all  are  so,  if  at  the  summit  of  the  projecting  parts 
there  are  not  vents,  the  air  which  the  water  always  carries  along 
with  it,  and  which  is  disengaged  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  will 
rise  to  the  more  elevated  parts ;  it  collects  and  remains  there, 
and  chokes  up  the  passage  :  the  bad  effects  have  been  observed. 
The  most  limpid  waters  in  appearance  always  carry  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  particularly  extremely  fine  earthy  particles,  which 
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aare  deposited  in  oertain  parts  of  the  pipes;  in  process  of 
time,  they  narrow  up  the  section  and  diminish  the  discharge. 
Not  to  speak  of  calcareous  and  selenitic  particles,  which,  though 
dissolved  in  the  water,  are  precipiteted  on  the  sides  of  the  pipes, 
and  cover  them  with  a  stony  crust,  which,  continually  augment- 
ing in  thickness,  will  finally  entirely  obstruct  them,  if  not 
removed  in  time;  that  evU  belongs  only  to  some  localities. 
There  are  even  ferruginous  deposite  made  from  point  to  point,  in 
the  form  of  tubercles,  in  the  pipes  of  Grenoble,  and  which,  con- 
tinually increasing  in  number  and  size,  diminish  the  discharge, 
until  they  have  reduced  it  more  than  one  half  in  less  than  eight 
years ;  the  aerated  water  which  runs  in  cast  iron  pipes,  attacks 
the  substance  of  them,  and  forms  an  hydrate  of  iron,  which  is 
deposited  in  long  nipples,  on  lines  parallel  to  the  directicm  of  the 
current,  and  in  a  greater  quantity  on  the  lower  part ;  under  these 
nipples,  the  cast  iron  is,  as  it  were,  corroded  to  the  depth  of  .08 
to  .12  inch.  (See  concerning  these  very  remarkable  phenomena, 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers,  the  Annales 
des  Mines,  1834,  page  203,  &c.) 

Abstraction  made  of  these  local  circumstances,  and  conse- 
quently of  general  causes  mentioned  above,  it  has  very  often 
happened  in  experiments  made  on  conduits,  supposed  to  be  in 
good  condition,  that  the  discharge  has  been  found  a  quarter  or  a 
third  less  than  that  indicated  by  the  formulae ;  scarcely  ever  has 
it  been  equal  to  it.  I  have  cited  many  of  these  ezperimento  in 
my  Histoire  de  restabiissement  desfantctines  a  Touhuse, 

From  these  generally  known  facte,  the  hydraulic  engineers  of 
Paris,  when  they  make  use  of  the  formulsB  of  discharge,  dimin- 
ish their  numerical  coefficient  one  third.  I  have  adopted  an 
analogous  method,  by  increasing  one  half  the  quantity  of  water 
which  a  conduit  about  to  be  established  must  convey ;  if,  for  ex- 
ample, it  be  designed  for  ten  cubic  feet  per  second,  I  call  it  fif- 
teen cubic  feet  per  second,  and  make  my  calculations  accordingly 
in  respect  to  diameters.  Sec,  I  advise  engineers  charged  with 
projecting  or  executing  a  plan  for  distributing  water,  to  employ 
the  formulse  here  given  with  such  a  latitude ;  they  will  in  this 
manner  prevent  the  mistakes  which  they  would  often  experience, 
did  they  confine  themselves  to  the  results  given  by  pipes  made 
with  a  precision  which  their  own  will  never  have. 

206.  In  the  great  systems  of  distribution,  and  in  all  that  re-  i^oace  d*eaa. 
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lates  to  pablic  fountains,  instead  of  expressing  the  discharges 
and  quantities  of  water  to  be  conducted  in  decimal  fractions  of  a 
cubic  metre  per  second,  they  are  expressed  in  pouces  d^eau 
(water  inches),  a  peculiar  unit,  independent  of  time,  and  more 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  old  fountaineers,  who  introduced  this  unit  and  this  de- 
nomination, gave  it,  as  we  have  seen  (67),  to  the  quantity  of 
water  which  runs  from  an  orifice  of  one  inch  diameter,  pierced  in 
the  side  of  a  basin  against  which  the  fluid  is  kept  one  line  above 
the  summit  of  the  orifice. 

The  exact  determination  of  this  quantity  is  necessary  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  and  it  is  necessary  to  translate  it  into  a 
precise  expression,  which  would  lead  to  a  verification  in  a  case  of 
dispute.  Mariotti  first  made  an  attempt  for  this  purpose ;  his 
estimation  would  correspond  to  697.86  cub.  ft.  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Afterwards,  the  water  inch  was  estimated  at  676.73  cub. 
ft.  Finally,  of  late  years,  in  applying  the  metrical  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  it  was  raised  to  20  cub.  metres  =  706.33 
cub.  ft.    Prony  proposed  to  call  it  the  "  datdfle  modtile  "  of  water. 

Thus  the  pouce  d'eau  (water  inch),  as  now  established,  and  as 
I  have  exclusively  employed  it  in  the  establishment  of  the  foun- 
tains of  Toulouse,  gives  706.33  cub.  ft.  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 
.008175  cub.  ft.  per  second. 

3.  Pressure  on  the  sides  of  Pipes, 

After  having  treated  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
motion  of  water  in  pipes,  let  us  now  examine  the 
effects  resulting  from  the  pressure  which  the  fluid  exerts 
against  the  sides  of  the  pipes  containing  it ;  then  we 
will  explain  the  most  important  consequences  of  this 
examination. 

207.  Let  a  horizontal  conduit  AB  be  fitted  to  a  res- 
ervoir kept  constantly  full. 

First  shut  the  extremity  B.     Each  of  the  points  of 

Fig.  40.      the  conduit  will  experience  a  pressure  measured  by  the 

height  or  head  AC;  and  if,  on  any  of  them,  H,  I,  K, 

&c.,  take  at  pleasure,  be  inserted  vertical  tubes,  the 


expression. 
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water  will  rise  until  the  weight  of  the  oolunms  HL, 
IM,  KN,  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  pressure  exerted 
on  those  points ;  consequently,  in  each,  it  will  rise  to  the 
level  of  CD. 

Open  now  the  orifice  B ;  suppose  the  sides  of  the 
tubes  oppose  no  resistance  to  the  motion,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  very  short  tube>  and  that  there  is  no  contraction 
at  the  entrance  A.  The  water  will  run  in  the  pipe  and 
will  pass  out  with  a  velocity  due  to  the  total  head  AG. 
All  the  force  of  this  head  will  therefore  act  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  pipe ;  there  will  result  no  action  per- 
pendicular to  that  direction,  and  consequently  no  pres- 
sure on  the  sides ;  we  shall  then  have  the  case  of  water 
moving  in  canals  where  there  is  no  pressure  tending  to 
elevate  the  surface.  The  fluid  of  the  tubes  HL,  IM, 
will  therefore  descend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fluid  in 
the  pipe. 

208.  If  the  orifice  B  be  opened  only  in  part,  so  that 
it  shall  be  less  than  the  section  of  the  pipe,  the  phe- 
nomena will  no  longer  be  the  same.  The  water  will 
always  pass  out  with  the  velocity  due  to  AC ;  but  the 
velocity  in  the  pipe  will  be  less,  according  to  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  sections.  Let  v  be  that  smaller  velocity, 
.0155866^'  will  be  the  force  or  part  of  the  head  AC 
employed  to  produce  it;  still  acting  parallel  to  the 
axis,  it  will  exert  no  pressure  on  the  sides.  But  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  total  force,  or  H — .0155S66f^, 
by  making  AC=H,  acting  on  all  the  particles,  extend- 
ing in  all  directions,  will  press  the  fluid  upward  in  I, 
K,  &;c. ;  and  it  will  ascend  in  the  vertical  tubes  to  a 
height  equal  to  H— .0165366t^;  which  will  be  limit- 
ed by  the  horizontal  line  EF,  CE  being  equal  to 
.015636^'.  Hence  the  great  principle  which  Ber- 
noulli established  by  calculation,  which  is  confirmed  by 
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experiment,  and  which  he  made  the  base  of  his  Hy- 
draulicO'Statique  (^Hydrodynamica,  sectio  XII.)  ;  to 
wit :  The  pressure  which  water  in  motion,  in  a  pipe, 
exerts  against  any  point  of  its  sides,  is  equal  to  the 
{effective)  head  on  that  point,  minus  the  height  due 
to  the  velocity  in  the  pipe, 

209.  The  resistance  which  the  sides  of  pipes  oppose 
to  motion,  does  not  in  any  manner  destroy  this  princi- 
ple ;  it  only  diminishes  H,  or  the  head  which  would 
have  existed  without  the  resistance  on  the  point  under 
consideration.     Let  us  enter  into  some  details. 

The  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 
pipes  (184)  ;  that  is,  to  the  length  of  the  passage  made 
by  the  water ;  thus  on  the  same  pipe,  it  will  increase 
progressively  from  its  origin  A,  where  it  is  zero,  to  its 

extremity  B,  where  it  is  .0007089  ^  {§  187).      So 

that  if  on  BD  we  take  FG  equal  to  that  expression  as 
representing  the  resistance  at  B,  and  draw  the  straight 
line  EG-,,  the  resistance  at  H,  I,  K,  &c.,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  lines  ae,  a'e\  a'V,  4;c.  (since  ae  :  o'c' : 

o'V  : FG ::  Ec :  Ee' :  E^' EF).  Designate  by 

r,  r',  r"  . . . .  R  these  resistances.  At  each  of  the  points 
just  indicated,  I  for  example,  the  column  MI  (measure 
of  the  pressure  in  the  state  of  rest)  will  fell  Ist.  Me' 
(=.015536t;*) ;  for  in  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding, 
this  portion  of  the  motive  force  being  directed  along 
the  axis  of  the  pipe,  will  exert  no  pressure  on  its 
sides ;  2d.  aV  (==^) ;  this  other  part  of  the  total  force 
having  been  absorbed,  as  it  were  annihilated,  by  the 
resistance  which  the  pipe  opposed  to  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  fipom  A  to  I,  can  have  no  other  action  on  this 
last  point ;  the  pressure  here  will  therefore  be  simply 
measured  by  a'  I=H — r'— .015536t7^     lii  general,  the 
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pressure  on  any  point  of  a  horizontal  pipe,  in  which 
r  represents  the  resistance  experienced  from  the  origin 
of  the  pipe,  is  expressed  by  H — r — .015636©'. 

Atfthe  extremity  of  the  pipe,  where  the  resistanoe  is  R,  the 
pressure  GB  =  H  —  R  —  .015536o*.  If  this  extremity  were 
entirely  open,  we  should  have  (182)  R=>H — .OlddSGv*,  and 
oonsequenUj,  GB  ^  0 ;  that  is,  the  pressure  at  the  extremity  of 
the  pipe  would  be  nothing,  and  the  columns,  measuring  the 
pressure  at  its  difierent  points,  would  have  the  line  £B  for  their 
upper  limit. 

210.  We  come  at  last  to  the  case  of  an  ordinary  J,,,  4,, 
inclined  pipe.  In  the  state  of  rest,  the  columns  in- 
dicating the  pressure  would  rise  to  the  horizontal 
line  CD,  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir; 
this  is  the  law  of  communicating  tubes;  these,  and 
consequently  the  pressures,  will  be  unequal;  each 
will  have  for  its  measure  the  difierence  of  level  be- 
tween the  point  where  it  is  exerted  and  the  surfsbce  of 
the  reservoir.  In  the  state  of  motion,  the  columns 
will  undergo  the  same  diminutions  as  in  the  preceding 
number,  and  through  the  efiect  of  the  same  causes ; 
their  summit  will  only  attain  the  line  EG,  which  will 
be  the  limit  (they  would  be  limited  by  EB,  if  the 
pipe  were  entirely  open);  consequently,  the  pressure 
on  any  point,  of  which  H^  is  the  distance  below  the 
Yeservoir,  will  be  expressed  by  H^, — r— .016536i;*. 

The  expression  would  be  the  same  for  a  bent  pipe 
like  AHTE'B.  Only  the  summits  of  the  columns 
would  no  longer  be  on  a  straight  line ;  the  resistances, 
being  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  pipes,  will 
follow  the  ratios  of  AH',  AI' ;  but  not  those  of  E^, 
Ee',  a  condition  necessary  in  order  that  the  points  E, 
a,  a',  be  in  a  straight  line. 
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Total  head  211.  Wo  havo  Called  head  an  the  pipe^  and  have 
EffecuTe^head-  designated  by  H,  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir  and  the  orifice  of 
efflux ;  it  would  be  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of 
efflux,  if  the  pipes  opposed  no  resistance  to  the  motion 
(182).  But  the  resistance  diminishes  this  total  head; 
so  that  the  effective  head  of  the  pipe,  or  the  height, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  fluid  really  passes  out,  will  be 
less  by  the  whole  resistance  which  it  will  have  experi- 
enced, from  the  origin  to  the  extremity  of  the  pipes; 
R  being  that  resistance,  the  effective  head  will  be 
H— R. 

By  analogy,  for  every  other  point  of  the  pipe,  its 
total  head  will  be  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  H^, 
above  it;  and  its  effective  head  will  be  that  same 
height,  diminished  by  the  resistance  experienced  by  the 
fluid  from  the  origin  of  the  pipe  to  that  point,  or 
Ho— r. 

^2^^^        212.  Since  the  pressure  on  this  same  point  is  H^  — 

tbeheadand  r— .015536?;*,  .015586t;*  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  pressure  and  the  head.  In  general,  the 
height  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  water,  at  any  point  of 
a  pipe,  is  the  difference  between  the  effective  head, 
or  head  properly  so  called,  and  the  pressure  on  that 
point.  There  will,  therefore,  be  an  error  when  one  is 
taken  for  the  other ;  but  in  great  pipes,  where  the 
height  due  to  the  velocity  is  very  small,  the  error  is* 
almost  always  of  no  consequence. 
Tbe  218.  The  tubes  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  placed 

on  the  pipes,  and  which,  by  the  height  to  which  the 

indicatiou.  flxud  riscs  in  them,  measure  the  pressure  which  takes 
place  on  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  take  the 
name  of  piezometers  {nisaii^  measoi,  pressure,  and 
usjgtavj  measure). 


Piezometer 
llta 
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They  serve  to  give  us  a  phyaical  repreeentatioii  of  what  is 
meant  by  refliBtance  and  lose  of  head. 

Sappoee  one  to  be  estabHshed  at  any  point  of  a  pipe,  at  Ho 
below  the  level  of  the  reservoir.  From  what  has  just  been  said, 
if  the  water  were  at  rest  in  the  pipe,  it  would  rise  in  the  tube 
to  the  height  Hq  ;  when  the  flow  takes  place,  it  wiU  fidl,  and 
will  remain  at  the  height  Ho — r  —  h^h  being  the  elevation  due 
the  velocity  v.  The  &11,  or  dififerenoe  between  the  two  heights, 
will  therefore  be  H©  —  (H© — r — A) ;  and  designating  it  by  a,  we 
have  oaar-f- A,  or  r^^a  —  h;  that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  expe- 
rienced by  the  water  from  the  origin  of  the  pipe  to  one  of  its 
points,  will  be  represented  by  the  differenos  of  level  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  reservoir  and  the  summit  of  the  fbdd  column  in  a 
piezomiOer  applied  to  that  point,  (minus  the  height  due  to  the 
velocity  in  the  pipe;  a  quantity  alvroys  very  small).  If  we 
increase  or  diminish  the  volume  of  water  which  flows  in  a 
pipe,  and  consequently  its  velocity,  by  enlarging  or  lessening 
the  orifice  of  efflux,  the  fluid  of  the  piezometer  will  fiill  or 
rise  very  nearly  proportionally  to  the  square  of  that  volume, 

{the  feU  must  be  Q"  (.0006769  ^  +  :?25)87j+QL:«?^-^}; 

and  we  shall  be  able  to  compare  the  results  of  theory  vnth  those 
of  experiment. 

For  a  second  point  of  the  pipe,  taken  lower  than  the  first, 
for  example,  we  should  in  like  manner  have  /»■  a'  —  A,  since  the 
velocily  and  its  height  due  h  remain  the  same  throughout  the 
pipe.  Subtracting  from  this  equation  the  first,  r^^a  —  A, 
we  have  / — r»a'  —  o.  Now,  r^  —  r,  the  difierence  between 
the  two  resistances,  is  evidently  the  resistance  experienced  be- 
tween the  first  point  and  the  second,  and  of  —  a,  the  difierence 
of  tiie  lowering  in  the  piezometric  columns  below  the  reservoir, 
will  be  the  difi^nce  of  level  between  the  sunmiits  of  the  two 
columns  :  thus  the  resistance  which  the  water  experiences  from  one 
point  of  a  pipe  to  another,  or  the  loss  of  head  from  the  first  to  the 
second,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  summits  of  the 
flmd  columns  of  two  piezometers  established  on  the  two  points.  If 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  on  which  the  second  piezometer  is 
placed  be  diflbrent  from  the  first,  then  the  height  h!  due  to  its 
velocity  will  not  be  equal  to  h,  and  we  shall  have  r^ — r^=a*  — 
V  —  (a  —  A)  =  (a'  —  a)  —  (h — A) ;  that  is,  the  resistance  firom 
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one  point  to  another  would  be  the  difierence  of  level  between  the 
two  piezometric  summits,  minus  or  plus  the  difference  between 
the  two  heights  due  to  the  respeotive  velocities,  acocHrding  as 
the  velocity  at  the  point  lower  down  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
other. 

We  see  by  these  examples  how  the  piezometers  place  before 

the  eye    the   resistances  of  pipes  and   the  variations   which 

occur  in  them  ;  and  consequently,  how  these  indications  can  be 

rendered  useful.    Such  an  instrument,  of  glass,  which  I  fitted  up 

on  one  of  the  pipes  of  the  water-works  of  Toulouse,  and  which 

rises  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  front  of  the  water  engineer's 

office,  indicates  to  him,  at  every  instant,  the  state  of  his  service, 

and  the  perturbations  which  it  suffers. 

ThJcknesB        214.  Upon  the  pressure  which  water  running  in  pipes  exerts 

^'  against  their  sides  depends  also  the  thickness  to  be  given  to 

^^       those  sides. 

Let  H  be  the  greatest  pressure  or  head  which  a  pipe  vrill  have 
to  sustain,  D  its  diameter,  t  the  thickness  sought,  and/  the 
force  capable  of  breaking  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed ; 
this  will  be  the  weight  which,  being  suspended  to  a  vertical  bar 
of  the  material  of  a  square  inch  transverse  section,  would  occa- 
sion the  rupture.  The  resistance  which  the  pipe  opposes,  in  the 
unit  of  length,  will  be  (/*,  or  2tf,  if  it  be  required  to  separate 
entirely  one  part  from  the  other,  since  2t  (^^cu/^W)  is  the 
^^'  *^'  breadth  of  the  part  to  be  broken.  Observe  now  the  effort 
exerted  by  the  fluid  to  cause  such  a  separation.  Take  a  pipe 
uniformly  equal  in  length  to  the  unit  of  length  selected ;  place  it 
horizontally  ;  imagine  it  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  horizontal 
plane,  that  the  lower  half  is  firmly  fixed,  and  that  the  upper  half 
can  only  be  separated  from  it  by  being  driven  vertically  upward, 
as  would  be  done  by  the  pressure  of  the  water.  Imagine  the 
interior  surface  of  that  half  divided  into  a  very  great  number  of 
longitudinal  elements,  of  which  the  extremely  small  breadth  will 
be  (T ;  each  will  experience  from  the  fluid,  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  itself,  a  pressure  or  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
prism  of  water  which  would  have  1  X  <r  for  its  base  and  H  for  its 
height,  and  which  would  consequently  weigh  waH  (to  being  the 
weight  of  the  unit  of  water).  This  force,  estimated  in  the 
vertical  direction,  would  be  reduced  to  w(/H.,  &  being  the  horizon- 
tal projection  of  a;  the  sum  of  all  these  forces  will  then  be  toH, 
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multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  a',  and  this  is  evidently  equal  to  the 
diameter  oft  or  D  :  thus  the  total  effort  tending  to  separate  the 
two  halves  of  the  pipe  will  be  ii^HD.  In  the  case  where  it  would 
simply  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  resistance,  we  should  have 
toDH  ss  2tf,  from  which  to  deduce  the  value  of  t.  For  cast  iron, 
the  material  of  which  pipes  are  usuaUy  made,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  that  a  bar  drawn  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is  rup- 
tured by  a  weight  of  19919  lbs.  avoirdupois  per  square  inch ;  thus 

62.449HD 
we  have,  per  square  foot,  ^  =  2  X  144  X  19919  ~  «OQOQ10^SD  ; 

with  such  a  thickness,  the  pipe  would  be  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing. But  it  is  necessary  to  keep  fiir  from  such  a  minimum  :  the 
custom  is  to  give  to  materials  employed  in  constructions  such 
dimensions  at  least  that  the  effort  which  they  will  have  to  sus- 
tain will  cause  no  permanent  alteration  in  them ;  this  efibrt  is 
estimated,  for  cast  iron,  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a 
half  times  less  than  what  would  cause  rupture  :  thus  it  would 
be  necessary  to  multiply  the  thickness  already  found  by  two  and 
a  half  or  three  and  a  half;  for  greater  security  still,  I  multiply 
it  by  4.2,  and  have 

^  =  . 0000456m). 

It  is  not  merely  necessary  that  pipes  be  able  to  resist  their 
ordinary  greatest  pressure,  but  also  extraordinary  pressures,  or 
shocks  of  the  water-ram  ("  covj>s  de  belier^^),  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  when  the  mass  of  water  which  they  conduct  is  suddenly 
arrested,  as  by  the  too  sudden  closing  of  a  cock.  Thus,  although 
the  head  on  pipes  rarely  exceeds  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  328  ft. ;  and  it  is  under  such  a  pressure, 
equivalent  to  that  of  nearly  ten  atmospheres,  that  pipes  ought  to 
be  tested :  H  then  being  328  ft.,  we  have  1=*  .01496D. 

Such  is  the  thickness  to  be  given  to  cast  iron  pipes,  if  the 
material  be  entirely  compact  and  without  defect,  and  if  there  are 
means  of  casting  it  so  thin.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  cast  iron 
is  a  porous  substance,  which  permits  the  water  to  percolate 
tinder  great  pressures ;  it  commonly  contains  flaws  which  consid- 
erably diminish  the  thickness  of  the  parts  where  they  are  found ; 
when  run  too  thin,  it  sets  before  entirely  filling  the  mould ; 
besides,  rust  attacks  and  corrodes  the  pipes,  and  at  length  may 
reduce  their  thickness  very  much.  So  that  there  is  a  thickness 
below  which  we  should  not  descend,  and  a  constant  quantity 
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ought  to  be  added  to  0.015D.     Some  add  .01968  ft.,  others 
.02624  ft. ;  I  would  avoid  all  objectionB,  by  taking  into  consider- 
ation all  the  difficulties  of  the  foundry,  by  raising  the  quantity 
to  .0328  ft.,  and  definitely  establish  the  formula 
*«  0.03289 +  0.015D. 
However,  there  is  no  need  of  adding  the  second  term  to  pipes 
below  .3937  ft.  diameter ;  they  will  all  have  .0328  ft.  thidmess. 
That  of  the  rest,  expressed  in  feet,  will  be  respectively  for 
pipes  of 
.3937,  .4921,  .6562,  .8202,  .9842, 1.3123, 1.640  ft.  diameter, 
.0351,  .0393,  .0426,  .0459,  .0492,    .0525,  .0590  ft.  thickness. 

Lead  pipes  ofier  less  resistance  than  those  of  cast  iron.  M. 
Jardine  subjected  to  trial  one  of  0.166  ft.  diameter  and  0.0166  ft. 
thick :  it  began  to  dilate  under  a  head  of  803.8  ft.,  and  burst 
under  one  of  lOOQ.O  ft.  This  experiment,  giving  t  =  .0001244BD, 
indicates  a  resistance  which  is  not  a  ninth  part  of  that  presented 
by  cast  iron.  This  l6ss  tenacity,  and  the  more  than  double 
price,  has  caused  lead  pipes,  before  generally  employed,  to  be 
given  up,  and  the  use  of  cast  iron  pipes  has  become  almost  exclu- 
sive for  all  great  establishments. 

Wooden  pipes  resist  a  great  pressure  and  they  are  not  dear ; 
but  they  rot,  they  must  often  be  changed,  and  they  require  pecu- 
liar care. 

As  to  pipes  of  potter's  clay,  they  can  only  be  employed  under 
a  small  head ;  it  is  difficult  to  lute  the  joints  well,  and  they  are 
liable  to  break;  consequently,  their  use  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

ARTICLE    SECOND. 

Systems  of  Pipes, 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  a  simple  pipe, 
conveying  to  its  extremity  all  the  water  which  it 
received  at  its  origin;  almost  always,  on  different 
points  of  its  length,  there  are  quantities  of  water  taken 
which  are  conveyed  by  secondary  pipes;  from  them, 
pipes  of  a  third  order  branch  off,  &c. ;  so  that,  in 
great  distributions  of  water,  such  an  assemblage  or 
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gystem  of  pipes  presents,  as  it  were,  a  trunk  which 
is  ramified  and  sub-ramified  in  various  manners. 

215.  To  determine  the  circumstances  of  the  motion     problem 
of  water  in  the  different  parts  of  such  a  system,  and       ^  ^ 
that  by  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  dimensions  and 

the  respective  positions  of  these  parts,  is  a  complicated 
problem,  of  which  no  solution  has  yet  been  given ;  and 
still,  the  determinations  which  the  engineer  has  to 
make  refer  almost  always  to  an  assemblage  of  pipes, 
and  not  to  a  single  isolated  one. 

To  have  a  good  idea  of  the  bases  on  which  I  have 
established  the  solution  which  I  am  about  to  submit, 
and  which  is  applicable  at  least  to  some  questions,  let 
us  imagine  a  system  already  existing,  fitted  to  a  reser- 
voir kept  constantly  full,  and  delivering  water  through 
mouth-pieces  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  its 
branches ;  let  it  be  required  to  determine,  for  example, 
the  quantity  of  water  which  passes  through  each 
mouth-piece  (though  this  is  not  my  immediate  object)  ; 
it  is  evident  that  we  could  immediately  calculate  that 
quantity,  if  we  knew  the  effective  head  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  that  head  being  the  height  due  to  the 
velocity  of  efflux  (211).  Now,  from  what  has  been 
said  (211 — 213),  the  effective  head  is  the  entire  head, 
minus  losses  of  head  or  resistances  which  the  fluid 
particles  arriving  at  the  mouth-piece  in  question  have 
experienced  in  their  passage  through  the  system  from 
the  reservoir  to  that  mouth-piece.  So  that  the  pro- 
blem is  reduced  to  the  determination  of  these  various 
losses  of  head. 

216.  These  proceed,  first,  almost  entirely  from  the 
resistance  which  the  sides  of  the  pipes  oppose  to  the  KMBesofheftH. 
motion;  secondly,  from  the  resistance  due  to  bends; 
thirdly,  from  change  in  the  direction  of  the  motion 
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when  the  water  passes  from  the  principal  pipe  into 
a  branch,  and  from  a  branch  into  a  sub-branch ;  fourth- 
ly, from  disturbances  in  the  motion,  occasioned  bj 
diversions  of  water  or  Srogationa  at  the  head  of  each 
branch  or  sub-branch.  As  to  the  resistances  proceed- 
ing from  obstructions,  it  is  superfluous  to  mention 
them;  we  ought  not  to  admit  a  permanent  obstruction 
in  a  pipe;  if  there  be  one  accidentally,  we  have 
indicated  the  mode  of  calculating  its  effect  (200).  We 
have  seen  that  all  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  water 
in  a  conduit  is  like  an  effort  opposed  to  the  motive 
effort  or  entire  head,  destroying  a  part  of  it;  it  pro- 
duces a  loss  of  head ;  it  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  head. 
We  have  discussed  in  detail  the  first  two  of  the  four 
losses  which  we  have  noticed,  and  we  shall  limit  our- 
selves to  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  given,  for  the 
action  of  the  sides,  by  the  expression  (186) 

for  bends,  by  (197) 

.00608  -^  ^. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  two  other  losses, 
j^^  217.  When  a  body  which  moves  with  a  velocity  v 

due  to  change  \j^  qhq  dircction.  is  constraiued  to  take  another  makinir 

of  direction.  '  ^ 

with  the  first  an  angle  t,  its  velocity  in  the  new  direc- 
tion is  only  v  oosv  t.  So  when  a  fluid,  having  the  ve- 
locity V  in  a  pipe,  passes  into  a  branch,  (abstraction  made 
of  other  forces  which  may  act  upon  it,)  it  will  have  only 
the  velocity  t  oos.  i.  The  force  or  head  due,  which 
was  .016686t)^  in  the  conduit,  will  be  only  .015586t^ 
cos.^  t;  it  will  then  have  lost  in  height  or  head 
.015686v»  (1— ««.«i),  or  .016586«»  sin.«  •. 
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AlmoBt  always  the  branches  are  fixed  perpendicularly 
upon  the  condnits,  so  as  afterwards  to  be  deviated  by 
bends  more  or  less  abrupt.  In  this  case,  i  =s:  90^,  sin. 
t  =  l,  and  the  loss  of  head,  reooUecting  that  v=s: 

1.27324  -^,  is 

.026187^; 

that  is  to  say,  the  head  or  force  proceeding  from  the 
velocity  which  the  water  in  the  pipe  has  is  entirely 
lost;  it  has  no  component  in  the  direction  of  the 
branch ;  the  fluid  enters  the  branch  only  in  virtue  of 
the  pressure  or  piezometric  height  which  is  found  in 
the  conduit,  in  front  of  the  point  where  water  is  taken 
out. 
218.  At  this  point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  branch,       low 

dae  to  Arogft* 

there  is  still  another  loss  of  head.  To  measure  its  uon. 
magnitude,  MM.  Mallet  and  G^nieys,  hydraulic  engi- 
neers of  Paris,  placed  a  piezometer  on  a  pipe  of 
9.8425  inches  diameter,  a  little  above  the  point  where 
a  pipe  of  8.189  inches  branched  off,  and  they  estab- 
lished a  second  on  the  8.189  inch  pipe,  a  short  distance 
from  its  origin.  The  column  in  the  second  was  4.7244 
inches  lower  than  in  the  first,  when  the  discharge 
through  the  pipe  was  .15862  cub.  ft.;  the  velocity  in 
the  pipe  was  2.7789  ft.,  and  the  height  due  this  veloc- 
ity .11998  ft. ;  this  last  quantity  being  required  over 
and  above  the  elevation  of  the  first  piezometer,  to 
impress  the  above-mentioned  velocity,  there  remains 
for  the  effect  of  the  ''^rogation"  only  .2787  ft.;  a 
quantity  2.28  times  greater  than  the  height  due^  The 
velocity  in  the  branch  being  made  8.2907  ft.,  ike  dif- 
ference between  the  two  instruments  was  .602  ft. ;  the 
height  then  due  being  .1688  ft.,  there  remained  for 
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^rogation  a  quantity  1.94  times  greater  than  that 
height.  It  is  concluded  from  these  experiments,  that 
the  loss  of  head  occasioned  by  the  ^rogation  is  equal  to 
about  twice  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  in  the 
branch. 

Although  the  above  results  may  have  been  influenced 
by  particular  circumstances,  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
them  is  admitted,  until  other  observations  shall  have 
introduced  more  light  upon  the  matter. 

All  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  value  of  the  loss  of  head  due 
to  ^rogation,  as  well  as  those  proceeding  from  bends  and 
changes  of  direction,  are  of  but  little  consequence  in  practice, 
these  values  being  altogether  minute  compared  to  the  other 
quantities  which  enter  into  the  equations,  particularly  when 
compared  to  the  loss  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  sides,  and 
this  was  determined  by  the  aid  of  more  than  fifty  experiments 
(185). 

219.  For  some  time,  I  feared  that  the  ^rogations  for  the 
branches  might  extend  their  eflects  to  the  conduit  itself,  below 
the  points  where  the  ^rogations  were  made,  and  that  the  head 
might  suffer  a  considerable  diminution.  If  it  had  been  so,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  here  given,  and  which  was  implioitlj 
given  in  my  Traiid  sur  le  movvement  de  Peau  dans  les  coruhuteSj 
published  in  1827,  would  have  been  entirely  defective.  To 
decide  this  important  question,  I  made,  in  1830,  the  following 
experiments :  — 

On  a  pipe  of  about  3.15  in.  diameter  and  2090  feet  long,  at 
1414  feet  from  the  origin,  I  placed  a  tube  with  a  cock,  through 
which  I  made  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  water  to  pass ;  this 
was  the  drogation.  At  1.64  ft.  above,  as  well  as  2.30  ft.  below, 
was  fitted  up  a  large  piezometer.  The  head  at  the  origin  of  the 
conduit  remaining  nearly  the  same  (24.279  feet),  and  its  extrem- 
ity being  entirely  open,  the  volumes  of  water  indicated  in  the 
following  table  were  allowed  to  pass ;  in  the  annexed  columns 
are  noted  the  volumes  passed  at  the  extremity,  as  well  as  the 
heights  above  the  points  of  ^rogation  at  which  the  water  stood 
in  each  piezometer.    As  these  heights  correspond  so  nearly, 
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it  may  be'  concluded  that  they 
are  the  same  above  and  below 
the  ^rogation.  This  equality  of 
pressure  is  maintained  in  many 
other  experiments  which  I  have 
executed  with  the  same  appa- 
ratus. 

Thus  the  taking  of  water  from 
a  pipe  does  not  sensibly  di- 
minish the  pressure,  and  consequently  the  head  on  the  points 
which  are  below  the  point  where  the  opening  is  made  ;  and  in  a 
system  of  pipes,  there  are  no  other  losses  of  head  except  the 
four  which  have  been  investigated. 


WATKB  PASSED  IX  V^ 

PIKZOMKTXE.  1 

At  the 
^rogation. 

At  the 
eztremitj. 

cub.  ft.~ 

.0598263 
.0526571 
.0360582 
.0204483 
.0181527 

upper. 

ft. 

6.234 

5.085 

2.986 

.591 

.894 

lower, 
ft, 

6.267 

5.085 

3.051 

.558 

.328 

cub.  ft. 

.0000000 
.0095002 
1.0295247 
.0462647 
.0487369 

220.  Take  now  a  branch  or  sub-brancli  of  any  order 
n,  discharging  all  its  water  into  the  air  through  an 
ajutage  fitted  to  its  extremitj. 

Take  (/„  =3  diameter  of  the  ajutage  at  the  orifice, 
mQ=its  coefficient  of  contraction, 
Hn=the  total  head  of  the  branch  or  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  orifice  of  its  ajutage  and  the 
surface  of  the  reservoir, 
Dn  =  diameter  of  the  branch, 
Ln=its  length, 

Qjj= quantity  of  water  which  it  passes, 
S^  ^  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  the  angles 

of  reflexion  of  the  different  curves, 
[R]  =  the  sum  of  the  resistances  or  losses  of  head 
experienced  by  the  water  which  flows  in  the 
branch,  from  the  origin  of  the  system  to  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  branch.  If,  in  following 
the  course  of  the  water  which  arrives  at  the 
branch,  we  represent  by  r  and  r^  the  losses  of 
head  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  sides  and 
curves  on  the  principal  pipe,  but  only  up  to 
the  point  of  the  insertion  of  the  first  branch ; 


Equation 

of  moUon  In 

bnuichee. 
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^7  ^1)  ^n  ^r>  ^i'">  *^®  fo^f  loBseB  of  head  on 
this  first  branch  and  up  to  the  second  only;  by 
ra,  Ta',  rj",  rj'",  the  losses  on  this  second  up  to 
the  third,  and  so  on  suocessiyely  up  to  the  n — 1 
branch,  to  which  the  branch  n  is  fitted,  we 
shall  have 

This  granted,  since  the  sum  of  the  losses  of  head, 
subtracted  from  the  total  head,  gives  the  head  or  height 
due  to  the  velocity  of  efflux  (215),  or  since  the  entire 
head  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  losses  plus  that  height, 

QJ 

which  is  (193)  .0251817— j^,  the  equation  of  motion 
will  be 

H.-[R]  +  .0251817^^+.0006769L  (§+^^^^) 
+  .00608  ^'<+  .0503634  ^+  .0251817-^,  •* 

When  the  branch  is  entirely  open  at  its  extremity, 
there  being  no  ajutage,  7n^c{^=Di. 

The  above  equation  will  enable  us  to  determine, 

directly  or  indirectly,  either  of  the  variables  which  it 

includes,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  rest. 

ExprcMion         221.  In  its  application,  we  very  often  have  need  of 

loMofhcAd     establishing  explicitly  the  ratio  between  the  loss  of 

'^M°*thOT^'  head  and  lie  quantities  which  are  connected  with  it; 

we  shall  recollect  for  this  purpose,  that  the  loss  of  head 

between  two  points  of  a  system  of  conduits  is  equal  to 

the  sum  of  the  resistances  experienced  by  the  fluid,  in 

its  passage  from  the  first  of  these  points  to  the  other. 


*  In  the  eqnatioii  m  I  present  It,  I  have  followed  strictly  the  Uws  aad  reasoning  of 
the  author,  and  feel  Justified  in  adhering  to  the  results  given  by  them. 

Translator. 
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222.  Let  UB  apply  the  principles  and  the  formulBa  just  given      Example 

to  the  determination  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  of  a  great  sjs-  ofagreatdistri- 

tem  of  conduits.    This  applioation  will  enahle  us  to  examine       ^"^^'^  ^' 
*  *  water. 

some  oases  not  jet  investigated,  and  to  make  some  observations       Diameter 
of  direct  utility  for  practice.  ®' 

About  260  water  inches  ("  pouces  d*  ecu  "),  or  183661  cub.  ft.,  "**** 

are  to  be  distributed  at  different  points  of  the  city.  These 
points,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  discharged  at 
each,  are  assigned  by  the  government. 

The  engineer  charged  with  the  distribution  will  first  determine 
the  level  of  the  places  indicated  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
water  in  the  feeding  basin ;  these  difierences  of  level  will  be  the 
total  heads  of  the  pipes  and  branches  which  must  terminate  at 
these  points.  He  will  trace  on  a  plan  the  pipes  and  branches ; 
he  will  measure  their  length  and  also  the  angles  and  their  bends ; 
and  according  to  the  observations  made  in  Sec.  205,  he  will  aug- 
ment by  the  addition  of  one  half  the  quantity  of  water  appropri- 
ated to  each  of  them.  These  data  of  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
for  the  portion  of  the  system  comprised  in  figure  43,  are  noted  in  Fig.  49. 
the  following  table :  B,  C  and  D  are  the  knots  or  points  of  divi- 
sion of  the  waters. 

We  have  further,  «  =  623.371  ft.;  f;« 278.876  ft.;  t7=i 
1315.641  ft. ;  op  =  364.180  ft. ;  and  ;»7  =  557.753  ft.  ...  The 
angles  of  the  bends  are  at  /  130",  at  h  140"",  at  m  110"",  at  n  75'', 
and  at  r  90° ;  the  radius  of  curvature  for  all  is  9.843  ft. 

The  descent  cannot  be  made  by  a  uniform  loss  of  head  from  the 
reservoir  to  each  of  the  extreme  points ;  and  even  could  this  be 
done,  it  would  scarcely  ever  be  proper  to  do  it ;  it  vnll  be  for  the 
engineer  to  fix  the  proper  loss  from  the  reservoir  to  each  of  the 
principal  points  of  division  of  the  waters  to  be  distributed ;  he 
must  do  so  in  a  manner  to  draw  from  these  waters  all  the  advan- 
tages which  they  can  afford,  and  with  the  least  possible  cost.  If 
in  the  first  and  consequently  la^st  branches  of  the  system,  he 
admits  a  very  great  loss,  there  might  not  remain  in  the  branches 
following  head  enough  to  convey  the  waters  to  their  destination, 
so  tiiat  in  case  of  necessity  a  greater  supply  than  ordinary  may 
be  carried  down :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  loss  admitted  be  too 
small,  the  diameters  of  the  first  branches  would  be  too  large,  and 
would  cost  too  much.  For  example,  in  the  projected  distribution, 
or  at  one  of  the  extreme  points  d^  it  is  required  to  have  a  jet  of 
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water  rising  aboat  24.607  feet  above  the  pavement,  which  in  that 
part  of  the  city  is  38.715  feet  below  the  level  of  the  reservoir, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  loss  of  head  from  Aio  d  could  only 
be  14.108  feet,  it  will  be  distributed  as  follows :  3.281  a.  from  A 
to  B,  the  point  of  the  principal  division ;  6.234  from  B  to  C, 
another  point  of  division ;  there  will  consequently  remain  4.593 
a.  from  Ctod,    From  B  to  D,  admit  a  loss  of  7.218  ft. 

These  secondary  data,  added  to  those  already  had,  either  by 
the  disposition  of  the  ground,  or  in  consequence  of  a  controlling 
power,  will  suffice  to  determine  the  diameters. 


POINTS   OF 

DISCHARGE. 

PIPES. 

Designa- 
tion. 

Level  below 
reservoir. 

Watbr  Disghargbd. 

Designa- 
tton. 

Length. 

Water  inc». 
eatt.") 

Cubic  ft 

with 
increase. 

Calculat-  , 
ed  diam- 
eter. 

ftct 

1 

feet 

feet 

(B) 

AB 

2483.641 

1.45 

a 

26.575 

4 

.04909 

ia 

2103.056 

.202 

b 

33.793 

2 

.02472 

lb 

836.629 

.119 

c 

55.119 

5 

.06145 

J^ 

853.034 

.13379 

(C) 

75 

.91964 

fic 

1328.764 

.8530 

'\ 

1  (38.714) 
14.108 

63 

.77167 

Cd 

2231.011 

.7382 

1 

(27.231) 
8.202 

35 

.42910 

Bo 

354.337 

.51156 

f 

28.872 

5 

.06145 

7f 

921.933 
659.461 

.2467 

.1784 

f 

32.153 

3 

.03673 

QS 

354.337 

.1286 

31.168 

2 

.02472 

^ 

160.764 

.1004 

(D) 

67 

.82146 

3979.731 

.7710 

261 

3.20003 

1)  Begin  with  that  of  AB,  the  first  of  the  principal  pipes ;  it 
is  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

It  receives  at  A  all  the  water  to  be  distributed,  the  volume  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  3.1976  cub.  ft.  per  second  :  at  t  and  j 
it  leaves  .1342  cub.  ft.  per  second,  and  carries  the  remainder  to 
B.  For  rigorous  accuracy,  we  should  give  each  of  the  three 
parts,  Ai,  ij  and  jB,  an  appropriate  diameter ;  but  the  difierenoe 
would  be  so  small,  that  it  is  proper  to  make  all  the  pipe  of  the 
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game  diameter,  saeh  as  it  Bhould  have  if  all  the  water  taken  at 
A  were  conveyed  to  B.    We  shall  then  have 

Q=i 3.1996  cub.  ft.; 

L»the  length  AB» 2483.641  feet ; 

D  s  the  diameter  sought ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  loss  of  head  from  A  to  B  is  3.281  ft. 

The  pipe  starts  from  a  reservoir  or  gate-house  (chateau  <Peau)  ; 

it  descends   at   first   vertically,  but  soon  takes  a   horizontal 

direction ;  it  thus  makes  a  curve  of  90°,  in  which  the  water 

suffers  two  reflexions  of  22°  30'  each ;  and  2X  sis.*  22°  3(K» 

.2929  ««•. 

17.2128       .76236 
The  resistance  of  the  sides  will  be  (216)  — j^i 1 gj — 

on.       i^xv  M,v    .018232 

That  of  the  curves  will  be  — ^4 —  • 

Equating  these  two  resistances  with  the  loss  of  head,  3.281  ft. 
(221),  we  have 

/ 17.2128  ,    .76236  \  ,    .01823      ^  ^, 
V— D» t"-iy~  ;  +  -D^  =  3.281, 

from  which  we  deduce  D,  by  means  of  successive  substitutions. 
After  several  trials,  it  will  be  found  that  the  value  of  D  satisfying 
this  equation  is  1.45  nearly. 

I  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  principal  pipes,  and  here  point 
out  three  arrangements  which  I  made  on  the  pipes  of  the 
fountains  of  Toulouse,  the  good  eflbct  of  which  an  experience  of 
ten  years  had  warranted ;  they  were  taught  to  me  by  the  first 
principle  of  every  great  and  good  distribution  of  water :  the  in- 
surofice  of  the  continuity  of  the  discharge  at  all  the  principal  points, 
so  as,  if  possible,  never  to  be  inteirupted. 

Instead  of  a  single  pipe,  or  line  of  pipes,  conveying  a  certain 
volume  of  water,  two  have  been  established,  side  by  side,  each 
conveying  half  the  volume.  Thus,  in  our  example,  instead  of 
the  seventeen  inch  pipe,  conveying  3.1996  cubic  ft.  per  second, 
we  would  have  two,  each  with  1.5998  cub.  ft.,  but  always  under 
the  condition  of  not  losing  more  than  3.281  ft.  of  head ;  their 
diameter  would  then  be  about  thirteen  inches.  Whilst  one 
might  be  undergoing  repairs,  the  other  could  furnish  the  supply ; 
it  would,  indeed,  deliver  less  water,  but  not  so  much  less  as 
might  at  first  be  believed ;  thus,  in  one  of  my  experiments,  when 
the  volume  of  water  delivered  by  two  pipes  side  by  side,  starting 
from  the  same  reservoir  and  ending  at  the  same  box  (boite),  was 
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.4203  oub.  ft.  per  second,  it  wm  found  to  be  .4026  onb.  ft.  per 
second  when  one  of  them  was  dosed.  The  doubling  of  the  pipes 
incareases  indeed  the  cost  of  the  first  establishment ;  it  incfeased 
the  cost  about  thirty  per  oent.  at  Toulouse,  where  tiie  Hiree  prin- 
cipal conduits  were  doubled. 

In  order  that  double  pipes  may  have  all  their  advantage,  it  is 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  that  their  extremities 
be  fitted  to  a  common  reservoir.  For  this  purpose,  both  of  them 
may  end  in  a  cast  iron  drum,  or  small  distributing  chamber,  from 
which  the  pipes  for  conveying  the  water  may  proceed.  At  the 
principal  point  of  distribution,  at  Toulouse,  there  was  one  of 
3.281  ft.  diameter  and  1.969  ft.  high;  its  convex  surface  had 
seven  tubes,  to  which  as  many  pipes  were  fitted. 

Finally,  the  principal  pipes  ought  to  be  placed  in  subterranean 
galleries.  To  inspect  them  then  is  very  easy ;  every  loss  of 
water  is  soon  perceived  and  quickly  remedied.  As  to  sec- 
ondary pipes,  which  are  buried  about  3^  feet  below  the  paving 
of  the  streets,  a  loss  in  them  is  of  less  consequence  ;  when  the 
water  fidls  at  a  fountain  fed  by  one  of  them,  temporary  'recourse 
is  had  to  a  fountain  supplied  by  a  neighboring  pipe,  which  is 
generally  at  only  a  short  distance.  But  at  the  principal  points 
of  the  distribution,  I  repeat  it,  the  vmter  must  never  fail. 

2)  Let  us  return  to  the  determination  of  the  diameters,  and 
that  of  the  branch  ia.  It  must  convey  to  /  .07381  cub.  ft.  per 
second,  and  then  from  /  to  a  only  .04909  cub.  ft.  Here  also,  for 
greater  simplicity,  as  well  as  to  gain  the  advantages  of  a  large 
diameter,  we  vrill  determine  this  on  the  supposition  of  Qi=.0738I ; 

The  length  M  is 2103.056  ft. »  L ; 

The  diameter  will  be Dj ; 

The  head  or  descent  of  the  mouth  of  efflux  be- 
low the  reservoir  is 26.575  =:  Hj ; 

That  mouth  is  equivalent  to  a  cylindrical  aju- 
tage whose  diameter  should  be 131235  ft.=s^i ; 

its  coefficient  of  contraction  should  be 82  =:  ^i. 

TaJce  now  the  equation  of  the  branch  (220). 

Its  first  member  Hx «  26.575  ft. 

The  first  term  of  the  second  member  will  be  the  resistance 
experienced  by  the  water  of  the  branch  on  the  principal  pipe 
firom  A  to  t  only,  and  consequently  on  a  length  of  623.371  ft. 
For  the  lesiBtance  of  the  sides,  we  shall  luvve 
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■0006769X623.37(g^V«\?g^^)=.73673) 

>.74085 
that  of  the  carve  Q^^g  ><J3.19%)«^  ^^^    ^( 

The  seooEid  tenn,  .0251817  pi,  which  Ikidicates  the  height 

due  to  the  Telocity  in  the  {ripe  Ai ,  a  height  or  head  entirely  lost 

for  the  branch,  will  be 058321  ft. 

The  third  term,  or  rather,  the  binormal  expressing  the  resist- 
ance of  the  sides  of  the  branch,  will  be 
nnnfi7fi9v>>inan.>fi(-73811«  ^  .14imx.73811^ 


„  .0077558       .014891 

Df    +~n^ 

There  will  be  no  term  relative  to  carves,  since  the  branch  is 

straight. 

For  the  next,  giving  the  loss  of  head  produced  by  ^gation, 

^  „  ^        .0503634  X  .73811«      .00027438 
we  shall  have jr^ «  — =^j 

Qi 
Finally,  the  last  teim,  .0251817  -tm,  representing  the  height 

due  to  the  velocity  of  efflox,  will  be   ......    .  .08787  ft. 

So  that  the  equation  of  the  branch  vnll  become 
26.575=  .7408H-.05832H-  (j^  ^000g438_^^) 

"    25.08796-(-^+   "^^  +^)-0. 

D  is  obtained  by  the  above  method ;  it  wiU  be  .202  ft. 

3)  We  come  now  to  the  sub-branch,  fitted  to  the  above  de- 
scribed branch,  at  /,  a  distance  of  1315.64  ft.  from  the  origin. 

Its  length  is '. 836.63  ft.  =L|. 

Its  diameter  we  designate  by D|. 

The  quantity  of  water  it  is  to  convey  .  .024721  cub.  ft.  =«  Q,. 

It  is  discharged  through  a  conical  ajutage  having  a  diameter  at 
its  point  of  delivery  of 068809  ft.  =  di. 

Its  coefficient  of  contraction  will  be  ......    0«90ks]vi,. 

The  extremity  5  is  below  the  reservoir    .     .    .33.793  ft. »  £[«. 

There  is  a  bend  just  after  the  point  /  of  its  junction,  which  we 
will  neglect. 
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The  first  member  of  the  equation  of  the  sab-branch  is  33.793  ft. 

The  first  tenn  of  the  second  member  ought  to  express  all  the 
resistances  experienced,  both  upon  the  principal  pipe  as  fiir  as  t, 
and  those  npon  the  branch  as  fiur  as  /.  The  first  are  equal  (as  we 
have  abready  seen)  to 74085  ^ 

/^     1-    V       ,_  (  resistance  of  sides  15.6408  )  >  16.6111 

On  the  branch  j^g^^.^^  .16553  V  15.8703  ^ 

we  have  for    ^  ^^^^  of  direction  .063977  ) 
The  second  term,  the  height  due  to  the  velociiy  in  the  branch, 

is 082768  ft. 

The  third  term,  or  the  resistance  of  the  sides  of  the  sub-branch, 

.00034451      .0019796 
^^'V^^ DS      +~Dr 

mv     rn       •  w        *     *i.     ^  x-  .000030638 

The  following,  relating  to  the  ^rogation,  is    .     .     yh 

Finallj,  for  the  last  term,  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of 
issue,  we  have 83927  ft. 

So  that  the  equation  of  the  sub-branch,  proper  reductions  being 
made,  is 

16.260—  /00034451       .0017996      .000030638 \  ^^ 

Whence,  by  substitution,  we  derive  Dt  SB  .     .     .    .    0.119  ft. 

These  two  examples  which  we  have  given  will  suffice  to  show 
the  manner  of  calculating  in  detail  and  with  exactness  the  diam- 
eter of  every  branch  and  sub-branch.  In  what  follows,  we  shall 
only  dwell  npon  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  case  in  hand, 
and  shall  adopt  abridged  modes  of  calculation. 

4)  In  the  branch  ^'Amnc,  we  devote  our  attention  to  the  numer- 
ous bends  which  it  presents. 

Here  we  have  L=i 853.034  ft.,  Q»  .06145  cub.  ft.,  and  H» 
55.119  ft.  The  branch  is  open  at  its  extremity,  so  that  the  eflbot 
of  ^rogation  is  twice  the  height  due  the  velocity  of  efflux,  and  the 

0* 
loss  of  head  arising  firam  these  two  causes  will  be  3X -0251817-^. 

The  resistance  experienced  in  the  pipe  from  A  to  7'  is  1.2598  ft., 

and  the  equation  becomes 

«Q«»     /. 0021804  ,  .0050287  ,    .00028549   ,  .000023037^\ 
53-8592-^^-^^ H-Dr-+ ^. H 51 ) 

«0. 
The  last  term  expresses  the  resistance  of  the  bends :  but  to 
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hava  one  of  its  fiioton,  j*  (197),  we  must  know  D,  whioh  is  pre- 
cisely the  quantitj  sought.  Negleoting  the  last  tena  of  the 
equation,  we  obtain  at  first  an  approximate  yalue,  D  a^  .13379  ft. 
With  this  diameter,  and  following  the  method  giyen  in  See.  196, 
we  find  that  the  bends  present  sixteen  angles  of  reflexion,  of 
ePAV  each,  and  consequently,  that  x's-i  0.2168.    This  number 

giyes  for  the  last  term  of  the  equation  ^^ ,  a  quantity 

too  small  to  influence  the  yalue  of  D ;  and  this  value  may 
remain 0.13379 

With  such  a  diameter,  the  resistance  of  the  bends  will  be 
.01557  ft.  That  of  <*  ^rogation,"  comprising  the  height  due  to 
the  yelocity  of  efflux,  wiU  be  equal  to  .889  ft.,  and  that  of  the 
sides  will  be  52.953  ft.  We  see  by  this  example  how  small  the 
action  of  bends  is  in  itself,  and  compared  to  that  of  the  sides  ; 
and  yet,  we  had  here  unusual  bends,  and  a  great  yelocity,  as 
high  as  4.26  ft.  Eyen  when  the  radius  of  curvature,  in  place  of 
being  9.84  ft.,  had  been  only  1.64  ft.,  the  resistance  amounted 
only  to  .574  ft. ;  even  in  this  case,  we  might  omit  it  without 
sensible  error.  x 

I  have  ahready  observed  (198),  that  the  resistance  may  be 
entirely  neglected,  by  giving  to  the  bends  a  great  radius  of  cur- 
vature. At  Toulouse,  I  have  made  them  as  great  as  12.53  ft. 
Moreover,  for  pipes  of  a  diameter  in  frequent  use,  that  of  .164  ft. 
for  example,  I  have  had  the  pipes  cast  in  pieces  3.28  ft.  long,  and 
presenting  an  arc  of  15°  ;  at  each  bend  is  placed  the  number 
proportioned  to  its  magnitude ;  six  for  a  right  angle. 

5)  The  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  extends  from  the  chamber 
B  to  the  chamber  C  will  be  determined  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  employed  f(»  AB :  the  sum  of  the  resistance^  will  be  equal  to 
6.23  ft.,  and  we  have  D  » 0.853  ft. 

6)  We  shall  have,  in  adopting  the  same  method  for  the  pipe 
Ordy  where  we  admit  a  loss  of  head  4.59  ft.,  a  diameterBO.738  ft. 

7)  That  of  the  pipe  BD,  with  7.22  ft.  loss  of  head,  will  be  » 
0.771ft. 

8)  At  e,  quite  near  to  o,  is  a  great  fountain,  allotted  to  dis- 
charge through  seven  mouths  0.4291  cub.  ft.  of  vrater,  at  19.029 

•ft.  above  the  pavement,  and  consequently,  8.202  ft.  below  the 
reservoir ;  this  vnll  be  the  entire  head  at  the  points  of  delivery. 
We  must  then  deduct,  Ist,  the  loss  of  head  from  A  to  B,  which  is 
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3.2609  ft. ;  2d,  the  height  doe  the  velocity  in  AB,  or  .0583d  ft. ; 
3d,  2.69  ft.,  for  the  resistanoe  of  the  seven  lead  pipes,  which, 
departing  from  the  point  o,  conduct  the  water  to  the  seven 
months,  and  which  are  39.37  ft.  long,  with  a  diameter  of  .1312 
ft.  Thus  we  can  only  reckon  on  a  head  of  2.172  ft.  to  oonvey 
the  .5d09  cub.  ft.  of  water,  which  should  pass  from  B  to  o,  a 
length  of  354.33  ft.  Employing  the  second  formula  of  Sec.  190, 
vre  have  for  the  diameter  of  Bo 


f- 


D  -  .2m\/^^^^^^  =  .51166  ft. 


9)  The  pipe  is  continued  beyond  o :  it  condncts  .1229  cab.  ft. 
to  p,  a  distance  of  364.1799  ft. ;  and  then  .06145  cub.  ft.  to  7,  a 
distance  of  557.7530  ft.  ftirther.  It  is  considered  advisable  to 
give  the  same  diameter  to  the  pipe  between  the  points  0  and  f , 
throughout  the  distance  of  921.933  ft. ;  for  this  purpose,  we 
suppose  that  it  conveys  such  a  quantity  of  water,  that  with  this 
quantity  and  the  same  diameter,  the  loss  of  head  from  oto  q  will 
remain  the  same  as  that  which  would  have  occurred  with  the  above 
quantities,  and  which  has  been  already  fixed  at  9.8427  ft.  Let  x 
be  the  mean  quantity  sought ;  since  the  resistances,  with  an  equal 
diameter,  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  tube,  and  to  the 
squares  of  the  volumes  of  vrater,  we  shaU  have 

921 .93ar»— 364.1799  (.1229)* +557.750  (.06145)«; 
whence  x  c=  .090835  cub.  ft. ;  and  fi>r  the  diameter,  we  have 

-*•***  J/  9.8427 

10)  At  the  point  p  is  a  branch  pf,  659.46  ft.  in  length,  con- 
veying .06145  cub.  ft.,  and  terminated  by  a  conical  ajutage,  .0656 
ft.  in  diameter ;  we  take  .90  for  its  coeflScient.  From  the  entire 
head,  28.8719  ft.,  we  must  deduct,  Ist,  the  loss  of  head  from  A  to 
B,  3.2809  ft. ;  2d,  that  from  B  to  0,  2.16539  ft. ;  3d,  that  from  o 
to  p,  got  by  the  usual  calculation,  7.0211  ft. ;  4th,  that  due  to 
the  change  of  direction  at  p,  .15748  ft. ;  5th,  finally,  the  height 
due  the  velocity  of  issue,  6.3321  ft.  The  eqaati<«  of  motion,  in 
substituting  then  the  resistance  of  the  sides,  expressed  bj  a 
single  term  (187),  vnll  be 

9.9149- (^°?^^--«^^l^)-0. 
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which  gives,  in  substitoting  for  L  and  Q  tbeir  munerical  valiieB, 
D  » .1784  very  nearly. 

11)  The  branch  qg  has  a  conical  ajatage  .049213  ft.  in  diame- 
ter. From  the  entire  head  of  32.1528  ft.,  eabtraoting  the  losses 
of  head  from  Aioq  (3.2809+2.16539+9.8427),  there  remains 
16.8638  ft.  for  the  head  at  oommencement  of  branch,  and  the 
fiirmnla  of  Sec.  194  will  give 


D  =  .2349|7 


354.337  (.a36729)' 
.fictfaft  J-0^729)»X  .02518  - '^^^  ^' 
iowMO—  ^  ^^^,  (.049213)* 


12)  So  for  the  branch  qh,  terminated  by  a  thin  plate,  with  an 
orifice  of  .04593  ft.,  and  whose  head  at  the  commencement  is 
31.16855  —  (3.2809 + 2.16539+9.8427)  =  16.87956  ft.,  we  haye 


)=:.2349r/ 


1G0.76  (.02472)' 

.0251817  (.02472)'  — ^"^  "* 
15.8795—   (o.62)«  (0.0459)' 


In  great  distribations  of  water,  the  pipes  are  not  nsnally  cast 
to  the  dimensions  indicated  by  calculation.  Thus,  in  the  above 
described  project,  I  shoold  only  admit  six  calibres,  to  wit :  1.47, 
.98,  .82,  49,  Si6  and  .16  ft. ;  and  I  should  refer  to  each  of  them 
the  nearest  diameters  given  by  calculation.  I  remark  on  this 
subject,  that  we  should  never  allow  a  calibre  below  that  ^ven  by 
calculation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  larger 
dimensions.  We  must  provide  against  earthy  deposits,  and 
contractions;  moreover,  we  should  be  able  to  convey  a  larger 
quantity  than  is  required  by  the  ordinary  service,  in  ease  of  fires, 
^milar  reasons  forbid  our  going  below  a  certain  calibre ;  at  Tou- 
louse, I  never  went  below  .164  ft^,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  well 
ever  to  go  below  this  limit. 

As  to  the  lengths  to  be  given  to  pipes,  they  should  be  as 
great  as  the  founders  can  fomish  them ;  8.202  ft.  if  they  can  be 
had,  and  6.56  ft.  at  least,  exclusive  of  jointage. 

223.  We  have  seen  (205)  that  pipes  seldom  give  the  quantity 
of  water  which  they  ought  to  furnish  according  to  the  formulsB,  remarks. 
and  which  they  would  furnish,  if  they  were  established  and 
maintained  in  a  perfect  manner.  We  have  remarked  that  the 
principal  causes  of  this  were,  1st,  asperities  or  parts  which 
project  into  the  interior,  and  breaks  in  the  continuity  at  the 
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joints ;  2d,  air  which  oollects  and  remains  in  the  sammits  of 
yertical  flexures ;  3d,  muddy  deposits,  which  principally  settle  in 
the  lowest  parts. 

On  the  subject  of  the  first  of  these  causes,  we  cannot  but  ie> 
commend  much  severity  in  the  reception  of  the  pipes ;  those 
should  be  rejected  whose  diameters  are  smaller  even  by  a  small 
quantity  than  what  was  prescribed ;  those  which  are  deformed, 
and  those  whose  interior  surfiices  present  superfluities,  or  are  not 
dear.  All  these  conditions  ought  to  be  specified  in  the  schedule 
of  clauses  and  conditions  imposed  upon  the  contractor.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  take  much  pains  in  laying  the  pipes  after  they 
are  received  and  approved ;  to  make  the  axis  of  the  whole  to  form 
exacUy  a  straight  line  or  a  series  of  straight  lines  (curves  excep- 
ted), and  that  the  interior  sides  be  as  closely  united  as  possible, 
so  that  the  water  will  pass  along  on  all  its  poiats  without  dis- 
turbance. With  more  reason,  all  contractions,  which  proceed 
either  from  the  filling  of  the  joints  penelzating  into  the  interior 
of  the  pipes,  or  firom  the  openings  of  the  cocks  having  a  less 
section,  must  be  avoided :  as  a  first  principle,  there  should  be 
no  contractions  in  a  pipe. 

There  should  be  furnished  a  vent  for  the  air  which  is  conveyed 
to  the  higher  portions,  by  placing  at  the  culminating  point  a 
pipe  with  a  coupling,  to  which  a  leaden  pipe  rising  higher  than  the 
level  which  the  water  can  attain,  may  be  affixed,  or  a  float-valve, 
or  a  cock.  The  tube  is  the  most  sure  vent,  and  should  be  espe- 
cially  employed  where  it  can  be  fitted  up  without  inconvenience 
or  without  being  exposed  to  damage,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case. 
Float-valves  are  principally  suitable  for  large  galleries,  where, 
they  can  be  often  visited.  As  to  cocks,  notwithstanding  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  means,  they  require  a  great  deal  of  attendance ; 
they  must  be  frequentiy  and  regularly  opened.  The  hydrants 
(^^  bomes^ontaines")  established  on  the  culminating  points  of 
streets  of  double  slope,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  two 
declivities,  very  convenientiy  perform  the  office  of  vents. 

At  the  lowest  parts  of  pipes,  in  valleys  or  depressions,  large 
discharge  cocks  should  be  fitted,  to  be  opened  fh)m  time  to  time,  to 
clean  out  the  pipes,  by  making  as  much  water  pass  through  them 
as  possible :  the  earth  and  mud  deposited  in  the  ordinary  flow  of 
the  current  will  bo  taken  up  and  carried  along  by  the  water, 
when  animated  with  a  greater  velocity.    The  chambers  for  distri- 
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bulion,  mentioned  in  Seo.  222,  are  yery  mitable  lor  thiB  oleanBing  ; 
the  fluid  haying  there  scarcely  any  velocity,  natorally  deposits 
in  them  the  substances  which  it  brings  along;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lateral  sor&ce  is  a  large  tabolar  opening,  dosed  up  by  a 
plate  retained  in  its  place  by  bolts,  which  may  be  imseiewed 
when  it  is  desirable  to  wash  out  with  much  water.  This  method 
is  employed  with  much  success  for  the  pipes  of  Toulouse ;  the 
mud  and  even  sand,  which  the  water  deposits  in  great  quantities, 
notwithstanding  its  preyious  clarification,  are  entirely  removed 
firom  the  tanks,  and  following  along  little  scouring  drains,  are 
delivered  into  the  common  sewers  of  the  city. 

The  entrance  of  all  the  pipes  starting  firom  the  reservoirs  or 
from  the  tanks,  and  that  of  the  brancheB  near  the  point  of  junc- 
tion, ought  to  be  provided  with  stop-cocks,  designed  to  shut  off 
or  let  on  the  water  at  will. 

For  pipes  of  more  than  four  inches  diameter,  stop-cocks 
("  rolnnets^vannes^^)  are  used,  the  opening  of  which  is  shut  by 
the  aid  of  a  conveniently  airanged  plate,  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  a  screw.  For  less  than  fi)ur  inches,  tuming-eookB  are 
used. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  fi>rm  and  oonstmction  of  the  differ- 
ent cocks,  vent  holes,  pipes,  etc.,  upon  their  connection,  on 
the  laying  of  pipes,  nor,  in  general,  on  what  pertains  to  the  art  of 
the  fountain-maker.  For  what  concerns  these  subjects,  which 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  manual  of  hydraulics,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  works  treating  specially  upon  them;  among 
others,  to  those  of  MM.  Girard,*  Mallet,t  Gdnieja,^  and  Gney- 
mard,^  as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  lEstaire  de  P  ^tablissemeni  des 
fofUaines  de  Toulouse,^ 

*  Daeription  6b»  onynges  k  «zteater  poor  U  dSstrlbatloii,  daaa  Pailf,  dM  mox 
derOarcq.  180B. 

t  Balletin  oniTexael  dee  icleiicei,  6th  section,  18W;  etKotloe  sar  le  projet  d'ane 
dtotrtbatlon  g^iiArale  d'eaa  d«ni  Paris,  una  dee  dAtaOt  j  velAtUk,  TMnaOlto  ea  An- 
Sleterre.  1829. 

t  EmaI  for  iM  moyent  de  condnlre,  d*  Mever  et  de  dJetribaer  lei  eaox. 

S  Snr  U  eondalte  dee  eaaz  dene  tajraax  cyllndriqaes.  Anneles  dee  lflnee,Tome 
y.  1829. 

ft  XooT.  M6molne  de  I'Agad^mie  dee  Scienoee  de  Tooloiue,  Tome  II.  1819. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Natani  height  224.  If  OH  the  Upper  part  of  a  small  chamber, 
of  jeto.  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  pipe  proceeding  from  a 
reservoir  kept  constantly  full  of  water,  a  hole  be 
pierced,  a  jet  will  pass  out,  which  will  rise,  or  rather 
tend  to  rise,  to  the  height  which  the  water  of  a  piezome- 
ter placed  on  the  chamber  would  attain  during  the  flow. 
This  height,  on  account  of  the  upward  direction  of  the 
motion  in  the  tank,  will  be  the  effective  head  on  the 
orifice  of  efilux;  and  its  value  will  be  found  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  entire  head  of  the  reservoir  above  the 
orifice,  the  sum  of  the  resistances  experienced  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  pipe. 
Seal  height  225.  The  real  height  of  the  jet  will  be  somewhat 
less.  Many  causes  contribute  to  diminish  it.  The 
principal  is  the  resistance  of  the  air;  its  effect,  it  is 
true,  is  insensible  for  heads  below  three  feet;  but  above 
that,  it  has  an  appreciable  value,  and  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  head  augments,  the  resistance  being  propor- 
tional to  it.  Besides,  this  resistance  of  the  air  pro- 
duces in  jets  a  separation  of  the  fluid  lines,  which 
considerably  accelerates  the  destruction  of  the  ascend- 
ing force.  Among  other  causes  of  diminution  in  the 
height,  must  be  placed  the  obstacle  which  the  upper  part 
of  the  spouting  colunm  opposes  to  the  free  ascension  of 
the  lower  part;  this  obstacle  would  be  nothing,  if  the 
fluid  particles  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other, 
since  the  velocity  of  all  would  decrease  according  to  the 
same  law;  but  the  adhesion  which  connects  them,  causes 
them  to  exert  an  action  on  each  other;  the  enlargement 
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of  the  column  in  its  upper  part,  which  can  only  happen 
in  consequence  of  that  action,  proves  the  existence  of  it. 
The  &lling  down  of  the  upper  lajers,  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  velocity,  upon  the  lower  layers,  would  con- 
siderably diminish  the  elevation,  if  the  enlargement  just 
spoken  of,  increasing  very  rapidly  at  the  top  of  the  col- 
umn, in  consequence  of  the  law  of  its  formation,*  did 
not  impress  upon  the  fluid  particles  an  almost  horizon- 
tal impulse,  which  removes  them,  and  causes  them  to 
&11  on  the  side;  nevertheless,  some  Ml  back  upon  the 
column,  and  hinder  its  attaining  its  natural  height. 
This  can  be  shown  by  slightly  inclining  the  orifice  of 
efflux;  then  the  jet,  receiving  no  shock  from  the  parti- 
cles which  fall  back,  rises  higher;  thus  Sossut,  by 
slightly  inclining  the  ajJ^taratus  which  gave  him  a  ver- 
tical jet  of  11.221  ft.,  had  11.385  ft.  (nearly  two  in. 
higher). 

The  effect  of  these  combined  causes  can  be  determin- 
ed only  by  experiment.  Mariotte  has  investigated  it. 
( Traits  du  mouvement  des  eaux.)    At  the  bottom 


•  This  law  is  ezpTessed  by  the  equation  y*  =  t y  which  be- 

longs  to  an  hyperbole  of  the  fourth  degree :  h  is  here  the  e£feotiye 
head  on  the  orifioe,  d  its  diameter,  m  tiie  corresponding  coefficient 
of  contraction,  y  the  diameter  of  the  colmnn  taken  at  the  height 
X  above  the  orifice. 

At  the  summit  of  the  column,  where  ^a^A,  the  diameter  or 
enlargement  would  be  infinite. 

The  force  of  projection  due  to  this  abrupt  enlargement  is  com- 
bined with  the  action  of  gravity,  and  the  water  &lls  back  in  the 
form  of  a  paraboloid  or  trumpet-shaped  mouth-pieoe,  under  which 
the  jet  is  seen.  The  fountain  of  the  Trinity  at  Toulouse  presents 
this  form  in  a  perfect  and  very  agreeable  manner,  when  the  fluid 
column,  with  a  base  of  two  inches  diameter^  lises  to  a  hei^t  of 
from  sizteen  to  twenty  inches. 
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of  a  reseryoir  or  drum  of  about  12.8  in.  diameter,  set 
ap  in  a  high  place,  he  fitted  a  vertical  tube  of  3.19 
in.  diameter,  the  length  of  which  was  gradually  aug- 
mented to  65.62  fb.  The  extremity  was  curved  up- 
wards, and  was  successively  covered  with  different 
plates,  pierced  with  circular  orifices  of  different  sizes, 
the  edges  of  which  were  very  smooth.  The  resistance  of 
the  pipe  could  scarcely  diminish  the  height  of  the  res- 
ervoir (two  or  three  centimetres)  from  .79  in.  to  1.18 
in. ;  thus  it  might  be  disregarded,  and  the  height  of  the 
reservoir  taken  for  the  effective  head.  In  the  following 
table  is  given  the  results  of  six  experiments,  made  with 
an  orifice  of  .53  in.  diameter;  one  experiment  given  by 
Bossut  {Hydrodyn.  §  607)  is  added.  The  series  of 
ratios  noted  in  the  table  show  that  the  dimensions  in 
the  elevation  of  the  jet  follow  nearly  the  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  heights  of  the  reservoir;  so  that  if  A  is 
that  height,  or,  in  general,  the  effective  head,  and  h'  the 
real  height  of  the  jet,  we  shall  have  h'=h — ^^A*.  The 
values  of  the  coefficient .»,  derived  from  these  experi- 
ments, are  placed  in  the  last  column. 


HEIGHT. 

DTVINU- 
TIOK 

8EBIE8  0 
Of  the 

F  ILLTIOS 
ofthesq. 

A* 

Head. 

Jet 

or 
dilltoxence. 

dlmlnatlon. 

lies  of  the 
heed. 

ftet. 

feet 

feet 

37.7303 

34.0886 

3.6417 

1.000 

1.000 

.0025602 

37.2382 

33.7933 

3.4449 

.951 

.974 

.0024993 

27.8220 

25.8107 

2.0113 

.549 

.543 

.0025907 

26.0175 

24.3443 

1.6732 

.464 

.476 

.0024993 

13.1564 

12.7955 

.3609 

.098 

.121 

.0020726 

5.8728 

5.7416 

.1342 

.031 

.024 

.0032308 

11.7128 

11.2207 

.5921 

.134 

.097 

.0035660 

The  mean  value  of  fi,  in  the  experiments  of  Mariotte, 
is  .0025602.   That  of  Bossut  gives  .003566.   Although 
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every  thing  tends  to  the  belief  that  the  first  result  is 
the  more  exact,  yet,  as  only  a  simple  approximation  is 
required,  and  as  no  great  error  is  to  be  feared  in  mak- 
ing the  diminution  a  little  too  great*  I  shall  admit  a  mean 
term,  and  consequently  a  very  simple  expression, 
A'=A— .008047*^ 

226.  Great  jets  rise  higher  than  small  ones;  having 
more  mass,  the  resistance  less  promptly  destroys  their 
Telocity,  and  they  are  less  divided. 

Bo88ut,  under  a  head  of  11.713  ft.,  after  having  obtained,  with 

an  orifice  of  .709  in.  diameter,  a  jet  of 11.221  ft. 

with  an  orifice  of  .177  in.  diameter,  had  only  .     .     .     10.696  ft. 

Mariotte,  under  a  head  of  26.018  ft.,  with  an  orifice 

of  .532  in.  diameter,  had 24.344  ft. 

and  with  an  orifice  of  .248  in.  diameter,  but    .    .    .    23.622  ft. 

The  difierenoe,  which  here  is  small,  becomes  insensible  when 
the  jets  are  not  raised  above  6^  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  ori- 
fice is  not  diminished  below  .276  in. 

But  if  it  is  smaller,  and  the  head  be  great,  the  diminution  of 
the  height  becomes  considerable,  and  as  much  more  so  as  the 
head  is  greater.  Thus  Mariotte,  with  an  orifice  of  .089  in. 
diameter,  found  a  diminution  of  .625  ft. ,  under  a  head  of  4.790  ft. 
a  diminution  of  3.182  ft.,  under  a  head  of  ...  .  14.928  ft. 
"  "  7.546  "       "         ""....  28.872  ft. 

227.  The  jets  just  investigated  passed  through  cir-      j-Afect 
cular  orifices  pierced  in  thin  plates.    These  orifices  are    ^^^^ 
those  which  carry  the  jets  to  the  greatest  height,  and 

give  them  the  smoothest  form;  on  examining  them  as 
they  pass  out,  one  would  believe  he  saw  a  bar  of  the 
purest  crystal.  Thus,  when  the  elevation  and  the  beauty       * 
of  the  jet  are  had  in  view,  these  orifices  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Cylindrical  ajutages  are  less  satisfactory  in  these  two 
respects.  They  diminish  the  velocity  of  efflux  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  .82  (42),  and  consequently  the  heights  of 
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the  jets  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  these  two  numbers, 
or  of  1  to  .67;  that  is,  the  height  of  a  jet  coming  firom 
such  ajutages  will  be  only  two  thirds  of  the  efkctive 
head,  or  rather,  only  two  thirds  of  the  height  which 
would  have  been  attained  through  an  orifice  in  a  thin 
plate.  Besides,  after  the  exit,  the  fluid  threads  com- 
posing the  jet  scatter,  and  the  water  has  a  troubled 
appearance. 

Conical  ajutages,  haying  coefficients  of  diminution  of 
Telocity  which  vary  from  .85  to  .95  (50),  will  give 
heights  from  .72  to  .90  of  those  due  to  orifices  in  a 
thin  plate.  Their  jets,  moreover,  are  smooth  and  trans- 
parent at  the  exit. 

228.  Very  often  the  ajutage  is  inclined.  The  jet 
then  describes  a  curve,  and  we  must  determine  its 
greatest  elevation  CD,  and  its  amplitude  AB,  that  is, 
the  greatest  horizontal  distance  it  can  attain. 
Amputadeand  Without  the  resistaucc  of  the  air,  the  curve  describ- 
inditoedTete.  ^d  would  bc  a  parabola  (37).  It  is  so,  in  fact,  under 
a  head  of  a  few  feet;  but  higher,  it  is  altered ;  this  alter- 
ation somewhat  diminishes  the  elevation  and  amplitude, 
but  not  enough  for  the  error  resulting  from  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  exact  parabola  to  become  of  importance. 

If  n  is  the  coefficient  of  the  velocity  for  the  ajutage 
employed  (47),  nv  will  be  the  real  velocity  of  exit,  and 
n^A,  or  the  height  due  to  this  velocity,  will  be  the  force 
of  projection,  A  always  being  the  effective  head.  Call- 
ing {  the  angle  of  the  inclination  of  the  ajutage,  which 
is  the  angle  of  projection,  taking  the  horizontal  line  AB 
as  axis  of  abscissas,  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the 
parabola  described  by  the  jet  {MScanique  de  M.  Pois- 
son.  No.  208), 
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229.  If  we  deBignate  by  A  the  amplitade,  obaerying 
that  it  is  only  or,  for  the  case  of  y=sO;  and  recollect- 
ing that  tang.  t=  -  — . ,  we  have 

A=:4  n^  h  sin.  %  cos.  i=2  v?  h  sin.  2  i.* 
280.  AG,  half  of  this  amplitude,  pat  for  x^  in  the 
equation  of  the  curve,  gives  for  the  ordinate  CD  (^E), 
representing  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  jet, 
E=n*  Asin.'i. 
231.  The  problem  proposed  for  jets  d'eau,  taken  in  o«ner»i 
all  its  generality,  will  be  thus  enunciated:  at  a  given 
point,  to  produce  a  jet  which  carries  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  to  an  elevation  and  a  distance  also  given. 
The  question  is  reduced  to  determining  the  kind,  incli-. 
nation  and  diameter  of  the  ajutage  to  be  established  at 
that  point.  Since  the  point  where  the  jet  must  issue 
is  given  in  position,  we  know  the  entire  head,  or  its 
depression  below  the  reservoir  which  is  to  furnish  the 
water;  we  must  calculate  the  resistance  it  will  experi- 
ence in  the  pipe  established  or  to  be  established  between 
the  reservoir  and  that  point;  this  resistance  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  entire  head,  and  we  shall  have  A. 
Q,  A  and  E  are  given;  and  it  is  required  to  determine 
t,  n  and  c{,  this  last  letter  representing  the  diameter  of 
the  exit  of  the  ajutage. 

Dividing  the  equation  of  Sec.  230  by  that  of  Sec. 
229,  we  have 

4E       sin.  t       . 

-T-= ^.=tang.  %. 

A        COS.  t  ® 

Thus  the  angle  i,  under  which  the  ajutage  must  be 
inclined,  will  be  ascertained. 

The  sine  of  this  angle,  put  into  the  two  equations 
just  investigated,  will  give  n;  and  this  coefficient,  by 
the  aid  of  the  table  at  Sec.  50,  will  indicate  the  kind  of 

•  vide  F«mr*a  Mechtnlcs,  page  192. 
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ajutage  to  be  used;  that  is,  what  its  degree  of  conver. 
gence  should  be  for  the  case  demanded. 

The  same  table  will  also  give  the  coefficient  m  of  the 
discharge,  for  the  formula  Q^mn  (P\^2gh;  from 
which  to  deduce  d. 

The  problem  will  thus  be  solved. 

Example  ^^'  -^  oollection  Or  sheaf  of  jets  is  to  be  established,  for 
of  a  which  .57213  cub.  ft.  of  water  per  second  is  designed.  In  the 
middle,  a  yertical  jet  is  wanted,  and  around  it,  on  two  concentric 
circles,  sixteen  other  jets,  so  inclined  that  their  water,  in  fiJling, 
may  present  nearly  the  form  of  a  hemisphere.  The  place  from 
which  the  jet  starts  is  29.528  feet  below  the  reservoir,  and  the 
loss  of  head  in  the  supply  pipe  is  4.921  feet ;  so  that  there  still 
remains  an  eflectiye  head  of  24.607  feet.  The  jet  at  the  centre  is 
to  pass  through  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate ;  it  should  be  larger 
than  the  others,  and  the  quantity  of  water  appointed  toe  it  is  six 
*^pouces  </'«au "» .049443  cub.  ft.  per  second.  The  elevation 
which  it  will  attain  wiU  be  24.607  —  .0030489  (24.607)*  = 
22.7655  ft.  Since  the  water  of  the  inclined  jets,  in  felUng, 
should  form  nearly  a  hemisphere,  they  should  be  allowed  an 
amplitude  of  22.7615  ft.,  and  we  will  decide  upon  19  ft.  8 
incs.  as  the  elevation  to  be  attained  by  the  first  row  of  orifices, 
and  16  ft.  5  incs.  as  that  of  the  second  row ;  each  of  the  first 
eight  will  discharge  .03673  cub.  ft. =4^  "pouces,''  and  each  of 
the  hist  ei^^t  will  discharge  3^  '*ff<ntces  tTeau'' » .02861  cub.  ft. 
Such,  with  somewhat  less  dimensions,  is  the  sheaf-fanned  fi>un- 
tain  (^^la  gerbe  d'eau^^)  which  I  have  established  at  the  Place 
des  Cannes,  in  Toulouse. 

For  the  orifice  in  the  centre,  we  have  only  the  diameter  to 
determine ;  it  will  be 


V  mnf  f>/2g  f^  h      K  0.e 


.049443 


mnf  f>/2gf^h      V  0.62X.78539X>\/<^^^5S4X>\/24.607 
=  .0505  ft. 
For  each  of  the  ajutages  of  the  first  row,  we  have  tang,  t » 

=  73°  45';  consequently,  n- 
19.6854 


f-i^s^-"- «■>  "~^. --(/xxE; 


=/ 


24.607  X8in.«  73°  45'" 


.86795. 
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The  table  (Seo.  50)  shows  that  to  suoh  a  ooeffioient  of  yelooity 
belongs  an  angle  of  convergence  of  nearly  7° ;  its  coefficient  of 
discharge,  m,  according-  to  the  same  table,  will  be  0.93.  Thus, 
for  the  diameter  to  be  given,  we  have 


-i/; 


.036729 MKKAa  {^ 

.93  X  .78539  X  V64.364  x  ^24:607" 


Recapitulating,  there  will  be  required  for  each  of  these  ajutages 

a  diameter  of  efflux  of 035546  ft. 

a  convergence  of 7°, 

and  an  inclination  of 73^^  45^ 

Bj  analogous  calculations,  we  shall  find  for  the  ajutages  of  the 

second  row  a  diameter  of 0318  ft. 

an  angle  of  convergence  of 2^, 

and  an  inclination  of 70°  43^ 

Finally,  to  arrange  both  of  these  properly,  we  take  a  brass 
plate  .0426  ft.  thick,  to  which  we  give^  the  form  of  a  spherical 
cap,  with  a  radius,  for  example,  =s  1.64  ft. ;  it  will  be  above  the 
box  or  trunk  (*'  touche  ")  whence  issue  the  jets,  — a  box  to  which 
we  may  give  the  form  of  a  cylinder  .984  ft.  in  diameter  and  as 
much  in  height.  In  the  middle,  or  culminating  point  of  the  cap, 
as  a  centre,  and  with  a  radius  of  .462  ft.,  (that  is  to  say,  at  a 
distance  of  16°  15',  the  complement  of  inclination  to  be  given  to 
the  ajutages  of  the  first  row,)  we  describe  a  circumference,  on 
which  are  placed  the  eight  ajutages,  at  equal  distances  apart,  and 
exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  spherical  cap.  For 
the  eight  of  the  second  row,  we  describe  another  circumference, 
with  a  radius  of  .549  ft.,  or  19°  17^  and  in  establishing  them, 
we  observe  that  each  of  them  must  correspond  to  the  middle  of 
the  interval  between  those  of  the  first  row. 

Both  will  consist  of  small  bronze  cylinders,  1.18  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  the  same  in  length ;  they  will  be  bored  longitudinally, 
so  as  to  have  the  above  diameters  and  flaring  openings  ;  the 
flaring  is  determined  by  the  dimensions  to  be  given  to  the  di'* 
ameter  of  the  orifice  of  entry,  knowing  the  diameter  of  efflux  and 
the  length  of  the  ajutage  ;  a  length  which  should  exceed  double 
this  last  diameter  (50).  I  remark,  that  if  this  length  is  such 
that  the  entering  end  of  the  ajutage  exceeds  the  thickness  of  the 
cover  of  the  box,  and  so  penetrates  the  interior,  in  order  that  no 
extraordinary  contraction  may  result  firom  it,  to  diminish  the 

3a 
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prqjectOe  force  nsd  the  ducfaarge,  it  is  neceawr  that  die  tiiidc- 
Dees  of  the  ajata^,  aroand  the  orifice  of  cntrmnce.  shoaM  be  at 
least  OJT:  in.  (3  Hgnes).  The  Istenl  mrhcts  of  the  ajatsges 
are  mt  in  the  fonn  of  a  screw,  so  that  ther  mar  be  screwed 
upon  the  cap,  in  the  boles  which  haie  been  bored  for  that  par- 
pose;  their  npper  extmnitr,  like  the  head  of  a  nail,  has  a 
greater  diameter  than  their  bodr ;  it  will  hare,  open  its  sides, 
two  notches,  so  that  bj  a  screw-jack  they  can  be  taken  oat  otr 
replaced  at  pleasure.  The  same  arrangement  most  be  giren  to 
the  middle  orifice. 
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SECTION   THIRD 


WATER    AS    A    MOTOR. 


Water  in  motion  acts  as  a  motive  power,  in  commn- 
nicating  by  its  impulse  a  part  of  its  velooitj  to  bodies 
opposed  to  the  direction  of  its  path.  It  aots  also  in  a 
negative  manner,  in  destroying  or  reducing,  by  its  re* 
sistance,  the  velocity  of  bodies  either  moving  in  it  or 
upon  it,  as  that  of  ships,  for  example. 

There  is  still  another  motive  action  of  water,  and  one 
of  great  interest  to  us,  and  it  is  that  which  this  fluid 
exerts  upon  machines,  impressing  motion  upon  them, 
by  means  of  which  the  manufacturing  arts  execute  a 
great  part  of  their  varied  operations. 

The  difference  in  the  nature  of  these  two  actions 
divides  this  section  in  two  parts,  or  sub-sections,  entire* 
ly  distinct. 
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SUB-SECTION   I. 

IMPULSE    AND    RESISTANCE    OF    WATER. 


fluids. 


CHAPTER    I. 

IMPULSE  OF  WATER,  OR  HYDRAULIC  PRESSURE. 

233.  When  a  solid  body,  endowed  with  a  certain 

KAtare  of  th«  •' ' 

inipQiMor  velocity,  encounters  and  gives  a  shock  to  another  body, 
moving  with  less  velocity,  or  in  a  state  of  rest,  it  com- 
municates all  the  motion  which  it  can  impart  in  an 
instant,  whose  duration  we  cannot  appreciate;  at  the 
end  of  this  instant,  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  body 
imparting  the  shock  ceases,  and  the  entire  effect  o{  per- 
cussion is  produced.  The  impulse  of  a  current  of  water 
is  of  another  character;  for  in  this  case,  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  particles,  succeeding  each  other  without  inter- 
ruption, which  act  upon  and  continually  press  the  body 
impinged  upon.  Their  effect  is  like  that  of  a  spring 
which  acts  against  an  obstacle,  preserving  always  the 
same  tension ;  or  like  that  which  a  weight  exerts  upon 
bodies  which  cannot  yield  to  its  action;  and  this  impulse 
may  therefore  be  likened  to  a  weight.  Moreover,  experi- 
ments leave  us  no  doubt  respecting  this  view  of  the 
subject;  if  we  fix  a  plate  at  the  extremity  of  a  balance, 
and  direct  upon  it  a  jet  of  water,  issuing  from  a  vase 
kept  constantly  full,  there  will  always  be  found  a 
weight  which,  placed  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
beam,  will  maintain  its  equilibrium,  through  the  whole 
term  of  the  running  of  the  water.  This  weight,  being 
thus  in  equilibrium  with  the  effort  or  force  of  the  im- 
pulse, will  be  equal  to  it;  it  will  represent  it.    We  see 
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from  this  fact,  that  this  force  is  but  a  simple  pressure; 
and  that  the  impulse  of  a  current  is  the  hydraulic  pres- 
sure  due  to  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  while  the  hydro- 
static pressure  is  that  which  proceeds  solely  from  its 
weight. 

We  have  to  consider,  in  this  chapter,  the  impulse 
which  is  produced  by  an  isolated  vein  acting  against  a 
surface;  that  experienced  by  a  body  plunged  wholly  oi' 
in  part  in  a  fluid  of  indefinite  extent;  and  that  which 
takes  place  when  the  fluid  moves  in  a  water-course, 
where  the  body  receiving  the  impulse  occupies  nearly 
its  whole  section. 

ARTICLE  FIRST. 
Impulse  of  an  isolated  vein. 

284.  Let  us  take  first  the  most  simple  case,  that  Theoretic  «x- 
where  a  plane  surface  at  rest  is  exposed  perpendicu-  ^'JJJJItJi„**'„J[*^* 
larly  to  the  impulse  of  a  fluid  vein.  ©r •vein. 

Let  there  be  a  vein  issuing  from  the  horizontal  tube  pig.  m. 
AB,  directed  so  as  to  give  an  impulse  against  the  vertical 
plate  MN,  which  is  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  an  angu- 
lar lever  COD,  moveable  around  the  point  0.  We  are 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  weight  P,  which,  placed 
at  D,  (OD  being  equal  to  OC,)  will  maintain  the  plate 
in  its  position.  By  reason  of  the  equality  in  the  arms 
of  the  lever,  and  the  direction  in  which  this  weight 
tends  to  push  the  plate,  it  is  evidently  the  same  as  if 
it  were  applied  immediately  to  its  posterior  face,  and 
then  exerted  its  action  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
current;  and  in  order  to  destroy,  at  each  instant,  the 
quantity  of  motion  of  the  current,  it  must  be  equal 
to  it. 

Designate  by  sf  the  section  of  the  fluid  vein  at  B, 
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by  V  its  Telocity  at  the  same  point,  and  by  t  an 
extremely  small  time;  s'vt  will  be  the  volame  of 
water  passed  in  this  time;  and  s'vT(p  will  be  its  weight, 
<p  being  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  impinging  fluid. 
The  quantity  of  motion  being  the  mass  multiplied  by 
the  Telocity  (and  the  mass  being  the  weight  diTided  by 

§•)  willbe—^.  V,   or  2h^t<p,  representing  by  A  the 

height  due  to  the  Telocity  v,  since  — =2 A.     Against 

this  quantity  of  motion,  it  is  necessary  that  the  weight 
P  should  oppose  an  equal  quantity.  Now,  it  is  admitted 
in  mechanics  (Poisson,  §  128),  that  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion produced  in  the  extremely  small  time  t,  by  a  weight 
P  placed  in  the  basin  of  a  balance,  or  suspended  &om 
the  arm  of  a  steelyard,  is  Pr.  We  haTC  then  2h3'xq>= 
Pr;  or  simply, 

'P=2s'hq>. 

But  2hs'  is  the  Tolume  of  a  prism,  which  has  s'  for 
its  base  and  2A  for  its  height,  and  2hs'<p  is  the  weight 
of  a  like  prism  of  impinging  water.  Thus,  the  force  or 
effect  of  an  impulse  exerted  by  a  fluid  vein  upon  a 
plane  surface  at  rest,  and  exposed  perpendicularly  to 
its  action,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  this 
fluid,  having  for  its  base  the  section  of  the  vein, 
and  for  its  height  twice  the  height  due  to  its  velocity. 

Such  is  the  expression  first  giTen  by  Newton,  and 
afterwards  generally  admitted  by  all  authors. 

Let  us  see  how  &r  it  has  been  modified  by  experi- 
ment. 

235.  Bossut  haTing  fitted  horizontally,  upon  the  end 

ezpretftion  of  of  a  balance  beam,  a  circular  plate  .223  ft.  in  diameter, 

^"to^'i^^  caused  to  &11  upon  it  a  jet,  through  a  Tertical  and  cy- 

"*"*■       lindrical  ajutage,  .0754  ft.  in  diameter;  and  he  found 
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that  the  weight  neoessarj  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 

was, 

under  a  head  of  4.265  ft.,         1.4772  lbs.  avoirdupois  ; 

and  under  a  head  of  2.182  ft.,  .7386  "  " 

For  the  ajutage  of  .0754  ft.  diameter,  he  substituted 
one  of  .0443  ft.  diameter,  and  he  had, 
under  a  head  of  4.265  ft.,  .8422  lbs.  avoirdupois ; 

and  under  a  head  of  2.132  ft,    .4211   ''  " 

{Hf/drod,,  §§  855  et  suiv.) 

In  these  experiments,  when  the  heads  were  dimin- 
ished one  half,  the  effects  of  the  impulse  have  decreased 
in  the  same  proportion;  and  as  the  heights  due  the 
velocity  of  issue,  through  the  same  ajutage,  follow  the 
ratio  of  the  heads,  we  c<mclude,  from  observations  which 
we  shall  report,  as  well  as  from  a  great  number  of  oth- 
ers, that  the  effort  of  impulse  of  a  fluid  vein,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  the 
vein  ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  to  the  square  of 
this  velocity, 

236.  It  is  moreover  quite  natural  to  admit  that  the 
effort  is  also  proportional  to  the  number  of  impinging 
particles,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  section  of  the  fluid  vein, 
at  its  issue  from  the  orifice.  In  reality,  in  experi- 
ments which  we  shall  cite,  the  two  sections  having  vari- 
ed in  the  ratio  of  100  to  36,  the  weights  measuring  the 
efforts  of  the  impulse  have  followed  this  same  ratio. 

237.  We  may  thus  establish,  observing  that  g), 
in  the  case  of  water,  is  62.43  lbs.  per  cubic  ft., 

P=62.43  lbs.  ns'h; 
n  being  a  coefficient  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

238.  The  value  of  n  will  depend  principally  upon  the      vaiu* 
extent  of  sur&ce  which  receives  the  impulse,  its  distance 
from  the  orifice  of  issue  of  the  vein,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  upon  the  nature  of  this  surface. 


of 
coefflclent 
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In  order  that  the  shock  may  produce  its  whole  effect, 
the  surface  impinged  upon  should  be  sufficiently  extend- 
ed to  arrest  all  the  fluid  threads,  and  destroy  the  velocity 
which  they  had  in  their  primitive  direction;  and  that 
it  may  be  so,  in  consideration  of  the  dispersal  of  the 
threads  after  their  exit,  it  is  proper  that  this  surface 
should  bQ  from  six  to  eight  times  greater  than  the  ori- 
fice; these  experiments,  as  well  as  theory,  give  w=2, 
very  nearly.  In  the  observations  of  Bossut  above 
mentioned,  we  have  n=1.95;  in  those  of  Bidone,  upon 
six  well  polished  brass  plates,  whose  diameters  varied 
from  0.1772  ft.  to  .8005  ft,  impinged  upon  by  three 
veins,  issuing  with  an  extreme  velocity  of  30.381  ft., 
from  three  pipes,  0.0656  ft.,  .0885  ft.  and  .1181  ft. 
in  diameter,  n  has  ranged  from  2.04  to  2.23.*  But 
if  the  plate  is  not  large  enough  to  intercept  all  the 
fillets,  there  will  pass  all  around  it  a  great  quan- 
tity, which  exerts  no  action  upon  it;  so  that  when 
it  was  only  equal  to  the  section  of  the  vein  before 
the  dispersal,  Langsdorff  and  Dubuat  found  the  value 
of  w  =  1  only. 

Whatever  may  be  the  dimensions  of  the  sur&ce  im- 
pinged upon,  to  obtain  the  greatest  percussion  which  it 
can  receive,  it  should  be  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
orifice.  If  it  were  applied  immediately  at  the  orifice,  it 
would  only  have  to  support  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
the  column  above  it,  62.43  s'h';  K  being  the  height  of 
the  reservoir  above  the  centre  of  the  orifice.  But  when 
it  is  removed,  the  effect  of  the  impulse  increases  more 
and  more  to  a  certain  distance,  beyond  which  a  less 
velocity  and  the  separation  of  the  threads  cause  a 
diminution.     Bidone  has  found,  that  for  his  vein,  .0886 

*  Experiences  sar  la  percutsloii  doa  velnee  d'can,  par  George  Bidone.  Tnxlo,  ISM. 
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ft.  diameter,  the  maziiDUin  distance  was  at  .5289  ft.,  and 
he  then  found  n=2.22. 

The  nature  and  degree  of  polish  of  the  plates  expos- 
ed to  the  action « of  the  veins  have  also  an  influence 
upon  the  result  produced;  thus  Zuliani  has  found 
it  much  greater  upon  an  iron  disc  than  on  one  of  wood, 
all  things  being  equal  in  other  respects. 

239.  This  result  is  considerably  increased,  by  sur-  ^^ctdae 
rounding  the  plate  which  receives  the  impulse  with  a  nugvd  nmi. 
flanged  curb  or  rim. 

In  1812,  Morosi,  after  having  observed  the  action  of 
a  jet  upon  a  simple  square^  plate,  under  three  different 
heads,  and  having  found  it  five,  seven  and  nine  pounds, 
fixed  upon  each  of  the  four  edges  a  border  or  rim  .0459 
ft.  in  height ;  .and,  under  the  same  heads,  the  action  of  the 
jet  was  as  high  as  eleven,  fifteen  and  twenty  pounds; 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  double.  Even  if  this  result 
be  exaggerated,  we  are  none  the  less  positive  as  to  the 
considerable  effect  of  these  borders ;  experiments  made 
by  M.  Bidone  afford  us  precise  measures  of  these 
effects.  This  savant  took  the  three  circular  plates  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  (238),  and  surrounded 
them  with  a  cylindrical  rim,  whose  height  was  gradu- 
ally increased  from  .0074  ft.  to  .1607  ft. ;  he  then 
exposed  them  perpendicularly  to  the  1 
action  of  three  veins,  and  thus  made 
180  experiments.  I  place  opposite,  the 
principal  results  obtained  with  the  vein 
of  .0886  ft.  diameter  upon  the  plate  of 
.2657  ft.  We  here  see  that  the  actual 
effect  of  the  impulse  increased  with  the 
height  of  the  border,  until  this  height 
attained  0.262  ft.;  after  which  it  di- 
minished, though  the  height  of  the  rim 


1  Height 

Coeffl- 

1       of 

elent 

1  Border. 

n 

rt. 

0.0000 

2.220 

.0072 

3.349 

.0148 

3.713 

.0223 

3.900 

!   .0259 

3.929 

1   .0295 

3.909 

1  .0443 

3.831 

.0889 

3.536 

.1332 

3.447 
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increased.  The  greatest  value  of  n  was  8.93;  and 
then  the  result  was  1.77  times  greater  than  without  the 
rim. 

The  fluid  threads,  after  striking  the  plate,  spread  out 
upon  it,  radiating  through  all  its  parts ;  arriving  at  the 
rim,  they  follow  it,  and  then  quit  it  as  if  sent  back  by 
it ;  they  return  among  themselves  under  the  form  of  a 
hollow  vein,  whose  base  rests  upon  the  perimeter  of 
the  rim.  If,  in  this  return,  they  have  a  direction  par- 
allel and  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  their  departure,  the 
force  exerted  by  them  against  the  plate  will  be  double, 
and  we  shall  have  n  =  4:  for  it  is  a  principle  of 
mechanics,  that  when  a  body,  after  having  struck  an 
immovable  obstacle,  is  sent  back  by  it  in  its  first  direc- 
tion, and  with  an  equal  velocity,  the  force  exerted 
against  the  obstacle  is  double;  we  have  an  example  of 
this  in  the  collision  of  elastic  bodies. 

Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  then  Eoler,  have  given  a  theorj  and  an 
expression  of  the  percussion  of  fluids,  which  they  afterwards 
abandoned,  as  not  susceptible  of  application.    To  the  term  of 

OOB.W  W 

Newton,  ^cps'h  (234),  they  joined  —  2q>^h j= —  ,  in  which 

A'  is  the  height  due  the  mean  velocity  of  the  fluid  thread  oq 
quitting  the  plate,  and  cu  the  angle  which,  in  quitting,  it  makea 
with  the  primitive  direction  of  the  vein.  When  the  threads 
leave  the  plate  in  its  direction,  always  supposed  to  be  perpendic- 
ular to  that  of  the  vein,  and  preserving  their  original  velocity, 
hfssh,a  =  90°,  COS.  a>  a  0,  and  the  second  term  disappears ;  we 
then  have  only  the  generally  admitted  expression,  and  nBs2. 
But  if  all  the  fillets  return  parallel  to  their  first  direction,  and 
with  the  same  velocity,  a>  =s  180°,  cos.  01=3  —  1,  the  second  term 
becomes  equal  to  the  first  and  addition ;  so  that  we  have  n  =s  4. 
Euler  has  explicitly  signalised  this  extreme  case ;  and  experi- 
ment has  approached  very  nearly  the  result  indicated  by  this 
illustrious  analyst ;  it  has  given  3.93.  As  for  the  intwmediate 
cases,  how  shall  we  have  01  and  hf  ? 
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240.  Independently  of  the  permanent  action  of   rmtbiow 
a  vein  which  flows  upon  a  body,  we  hare  to  consider  ^*^^'^'^^' 
the  force  of  the  first  blow  of  the  shock,  properly  so 

called.  M.  Bidone,  who  soaght  to  determine  its  ex- 
tent, has  sometimes  found  it  double.  For  example,  in 
one  of  his  experiments,  after  haying  equilibrated  the 
force  of  permanent  action  of  a  vein  by  a  weight  of 
7.89  lbs.,  suspended  at  the  extremity  of  the  horixontal 
arm  of  a  balance,  he  sustained  this  arm,  and  stopped 
the  flow:  shortly  after,  he  renewed  the  flow,  and  it 
required  a  weight  of  15.45  lbs.  to  prevent  the  arm 
being  raised  by  the  first  shock.  Having  also  examined 
the  action  of  such  a  shock  upon  plates  with  a  rim,  he 
has  seen  n  raised  as  high  as  5.86. 

This  action  of  the  first  blow  of  the  percussion  of 
fluids  should  be  most  carefully  considered  by  engi- 
neers: the  dike  to  which  double  strength  has  been 
given  to  that  required  for  resisting  the  effort  of  a  con- 
tinuous current,  might  be  carried  away  by  the  sudden 
shock  of  a  great  wave ;  the  construction  capable  of 
enduring  the  action  of  a  steady  but  strong  wind,  may 
be  overthrown  in  a  tempest,  by  the  sudden  blow  of  a 
squall.  Let  us  remember  that  the  action  of  the  first 
shock  has  been  as  high  as  5.36,  a  quantity  nearly 
triple  that  indicated  by  the  ordinary  theory. 

241.  If  a  plane,  instead  of  being  exposed  perpendie^  obuqne 
ularly  to  the  action  of  a  fluid  vein,  were  under  an  angle  *^^' 
which  we  will  designate  by  t,  the  force  of  pressure  of 

the  fillets  will  be  decomposed;  a  portion  directed  par- 
allel to  the  plane  will  have  no  eflfect  upon  it;  and  the 
other  portion,  which  acts  perpendicularly,  will  have  for 
its  expression,  62.43  lbs.  ns'h  sin.  i,  per  cubic  ft.  Thus, 
if  BC  represent  the  force  of  the  direct  action,  which 
is  always  62.43  n^A,  BD,  which  is  equal  to  BO  sin.  t,      ^'  ^ 
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will  represent  that  which  acta  perpendicularly  upon  the 
plane.  A  series  of  ezpenments  made  bj  Dr.  Vinoe, 
under  angles  of  inclination  of  from  lO''  to  OO"*,  shows 
that  the  normal  force  is  actually  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

It  the  force  were  to  be  estimated  in  the  directi<m  of 
the  vein,  it  would  be  represented  by  BE=BD  sin.  t= 
BC  sin.'  i.  So  that  the  force  of  the  impulse  would  be 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  vein  upon  the  surface  impinged  upon* 
This  theory,  which  has  been  generally  adopted  since 
Newton's  time,  is  now  abandoned.  Experience  declares 
against  it;  it  has  shown  that  when  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence is  great,  the  ratio  approaches  more  nearly  the 
first  power  of  the  sine,  and  after  that,  the  Ij  power;  bat 
when  the  angles  are  small,  it  is  more  complicated,  and 
not  so  well  understood. 
Direct  action       242.  We  haYO  thus  &r  admitted  that  the  plate  which 


iniDoiton.'*  received  the  impulse  was  immovable;  but  most  gener- 
ally it  is  in  motion.  Suppose  first  that  it  receives  the  im- 
pulse perpendicularly,  and  moves  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  vein.  Let  t^  be  its  velocity  when  motion  is  well 
established ;  it  will  of  necessity  be  less  than  that  of  the 
fluid  vein,  or  than  v.  The  impulse  will  not  entirely 
destroy  this  last,  since,  after  this  has  taken  place,  the 
fluid,  moving  with  the  plate,  will  possess  its  velocity  u. 
It  will  then  have  lost  the  velocity  v  —  u  and  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  '^  s'v  {y  —  w).  Now,  it  is  this  quan- 
tity of  motion  destroyed  which  measures  the  force  of 
the  impulse  (284) ;  we  have,  then, 

^       62.43   ,     f    --    . 

The  sign  -J-  applies  to  the  case  where  the  plate, 
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instead  of  moying  before  the  fluid,  goes  directly  to 
meet  it.  The  relative  velocity  will  then  be  t?  +  w,  in 
place  of  V  —  u. 

243.  Let  us  admit  now  that  the  fluid  vein  falls  obuqa^acuon 
obliquely  upon  a  plate  constrained  to  move  in  a  certain    ."Ju^'in 
direction.  ,  "o®^®"^ 

Let  AB  be  the  direction  of  the  fluid  vein  which 
strikes  the  plate  CD,  and  BK  the  direction  of  motion 
which  it  is  constrained  to  follow.  Take  upon  the  first, 
BE =17,  to  represent  the  velocity  of  the  fluid;  and 
upon  the  second,  BF=t<,  for  the  velocity  of  the  plate ; 
make  the  angle  ABG=t,  and  the  angle  CBKsey. 
The  component  of  BE  perpendicular  to  the  plate  will 
be  BG=v  sin.  i;  and  that  of  BF,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, will  be  u  sin.  j  ;  so  that  the  velocity  lost  in  this 
direction  will  be  equal  to  GH  =  i?  sin.  t  —  u  sin.  j. 
This  loss  of  velocity,  estimated  in  the  direction  of 
motion,  will  be  IK;  or,  IK=GH  sin.  BGK  =  GH 
sin.  j.  We  shall  have,  then,  for  the  quantity  of  motion 
lost,  a  quantity  which  measures  the  force  of  the  impulse 
received  by  the  plate, 

62.43 /tj/      .      .  ..... 

{v  sm.  I  —  u  sm.  j)  sm.  j. 

Example.  A  vein  of  water  issues,  imder  a  head  of  15.7843  ft. , 
from  a  conical  troagh  with  an  orifioe  of  .1640  ft.  diameter :  it 
&ll8  upon  a  plate,  making  with  it  an  angle  of  75°,  and  this 
plate  moves  with  a  velocity  of  7.2179  ft.,  maintaining  an  incli- 
nation of  64°  to  the  direction  of  its  motion.  What  will  be  the 
force  1 

The  coefficient  of  velocity  for  a  conical  trough  is  0.95  (50); 
thus  V  =  0.95  X  V647364  X^l"5T84y«  30.280  ft. :  we  have  also 
tt  =  7.2179  ft.,  y^TT' (.1640)* «. 021124  sq.  ft.,  i«75°,  and 
J  =  64°,  or  the  sin.  i  — 0.966  and  sin.  j  =  0.899.  Thus  the 
force  exerted  wiU  be  ggdJX 30.280 X .021124  (3o.280X.0966 

o2.1o2 

—  7.2179  X  0.899)  0.899  =»  25.39  lbs. 
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AKTICLE  SECOND. 

Action  of  an  indefinite  fluid, 

244.  We  call  a  fluid  indefinite,  when  the  space  com- 
or  motion^  prised  between  the  sides  of  the  bed  or  basin  which  con- 
""tto^ofuir^  tains  it  and  those  of  the  body  which  it  strikes  upon,  is 
fluid.       80  great  as  to  occasion  no  greater  impediment  in  the 
motion  of  the  fluid,  than  if  the  space  were  infinite ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  occurs  when  a  ship  is  urged  by  a  cur- 
rent of  the  sea. 

When  a  fluid  impinges  against  a  body  which  is  entire- 
ly submerged,  it  exerts  an  action  not  only  upon  its  front 
fiuse,  as  in  the  impulse  of  an  isolated  vein,  but  also  upon 
its  lateral  and  rear  &ces ;  and  all  these  actions  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

To  have  a  correct  idea  of  what  takes  place  in  such  a 
case,  we  take  at  first  a  right  prism,  and  suppose  it  to  be 
entirely  submerged  in  a  current,  with  its  axis  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  and  consequently  horizontal.  If 
the  fluid  were  at  rest,  each  of  the  points  of  the  surfiuse 
of  the  prism  would  experience  a  hydrostatic  pressure, 
represented  by  the  depth  of  this  point  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  the  two  bases  being  equal  and  of 
equal  depth  below  this  surJGace,  the  pressure  upon  one 
would  be  equal  to  that  felt  by  the  other ;  and  there  would 
be  no  tendency  to  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 
But  the  moment  the  water  commences  running,  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  facts  is  presented.  The  fluid  fillets 
which  would  traverse  the  space  occupied  by  the  prism, 
begin  to  turn  aside  a  little  above  it ;  they  go  on  diverg- 
ing, and  so  pass  around  the  anterior  part ;  contracted 
then  in  a  narrower  space  (for  the  aqueous  mass  between 
the  prism  and  the  sides  of  the  bed  to  a  certain  extent 
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acts  as  a  resisting  body),  their  Telocity  increases  and 
is  accelerated;  then  repelled,  and,  as  it  were,  reflected  by 
this  mass  towards  the  prism,  a  part  running  along  its 
lateral  fSsbces,  a  part  converging,  they  re-unite  behind 
the  posterior  fiice,  preserving  a  portion  of  the  excess  of 
velocity  which  they  have  acquired ;  a  portion  which  will 
be  so  much  the  greater  as  their  passage  through  the 
aqueous  mass  and  along  the  prism  may  have  been 
shorter.  When  these  fillets  commence  diverging  above 
the  prism,  there  remains  between  them  and  the  anterior 
base  a  small  mass  or  fluid  prow ;  it  is  pressed  against 
this  base  by  the  fillets  in  motioD ;  its  particles  tending 
to  escape  are  carried  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence ;  those  in  contact  with  the  base  move  parallel  to 
it,  with  a  velocity  which  is  rapidly  accelerated  in 
approaching  its  edges.  Moreover,  when  the  fillets 
re-unite  in  converging  behind  the  posterior  base,  they 
enclose  between  them  a  fluid  stern,  whose  particles 
they  in  some  way  carry  along  with  them;  there  results 
a  less  pressure  against  this  base,  and  a  tendency  for  a 
vacuum  to  be  formed  behind  it.  In  consequence  of  these 
different  motions  just  indicated,  the  pressure  upon  the 
anterior  base  of  the  body  is  augmented;  it  has  become 
greater  than  the  hydrostatic  pressure;  upon  the  poste- 
rior base,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  diminu- 
tion, and  the  real  pressure  there  is  less.  From  this 
twofold  cause,  the  pressure  upon  the  anterior  base  will 
predominate;  and  it  tends  to  produce  a  motion  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  prism. 

As  for  the  pressures  which  take  place  on  the  latieral 
£aces,  whatever  their  absolute  value,  they  will  always 
be  equal  upon  two  points  directly  opposite;  they  will 
be  destroyed,  and  no  motion  can  be  occasioned  by 
them. 
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This  analysis  or  separation  of  the  elements  of  action  of  a 
fluid  in  motion  upon  a  body  exposed  to  it,  is  due  to  Dubuat.  I 
refer,  for  more  ample  details,  to  his  Prindpes  d'hydrauUque. 

The  motion  of  the  particles,  in  the  fluid  prows  and  stems  of  this 
author,  may  be  caused  by  whirls,  according  to  the  observations 
of  M.  Poncelet :  we  should  have  two,  turning  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, against  each  base  of  the  prism.  But  what  is  remarkable 
is,  that  immediately  behind  the  two  whirls  adjacent  to  the  pos- 
terior base,  we  have  two  others,  moving  in  opposite  directions 
to  them  :  we  might  say  that  the  fluid  fillets  which  form  the  two 
first  are  as  if  unrolled,  to  be  rolled  up  again  in  an  inverse  man- 
ner. Behind  this  second  couple  of  whirls,  there  is  a  third,  a 
fourth,  &c..  with  motions  always  alternating.  In  proportion  to 
their  distance  firom  the  prism,  they  enlarge  in  dimensions,  and 
they  finish  by  being  lost  or  absorbed  in  the  great  fluid  mass. 
It  is  in  this  wise,  says  M.  Poncelet,  that  motion  is  destroyed  in 
fluids. 

245.  We  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the  inten- 


pressare  opon  gj^y  Qf  preSSUTeS. 
submerged  "^  ^ 

iKMUes.  Let  H  be  the  mean  hydrostatic  pressure  or  depth  of 

the  prism  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  water;  h  the  height 
due  to  the  velocity  of  the  current;  the  hydraulic 
pressures  being  proportional  to  this  height,  we  may 
represent  by  vnh  that  experienced  by  the  anterior  base, 
and  by  m'h  the  negative  pressure,  called  non-pressure 
by  Dubuat,  which  takes  place  at  the  posterior  base;  m 
and  m'  are  two  numbers  to  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment. The  total  pressure  at  the  up-stream  base  will 
then  be  H  +  ^A/  and  H  —  m'A  at  the  down-stream 
base.  These  two  forces,  acting  in  opposite  directions, 
their  resultant,  or  the  force  which  urges  the  prism  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis,  will  be  equal  to  their  diflfer- 
ence,  and  we  shall  have  for  its  expression,  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  height  of  the  column  which  measures  its 
force,  H  +  mA  —  (H  —  m'A),  or  {m-Ym)  h, 

246.  Dubuat  has  also  determined  the  values  of  m 
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and  fri.  I  record  one  of  liis  experiments,  and  the 
results  lie  deduced  from  it. 

He  took  three  prisms,  or  rectangular  parallelepipeds ; 
the  base  of  each  was  a  square  of  1.066  ft.  per  side; 
one  had  only  a  height  of  .0295  ft.,  and  was  a  simple 
plate;  the  second  had  1.066  ft.,  and  was  a  cube;  and  the 
height  of  the  third  was  8.182  ft.,  or  three  times  the 
side  of  the  base.  He  plunged  them  and  held  them  in 
a  current  whose  velocity  was  8.182  ft.  By  means  of  a 
very  ingenious  piezometer,  he  measured,  upon  625 
points  of  the  anterior  base  of  each  of  the  three  bodies, 
the  hydraulic  pressure,  which  was  the  height  of  the 
piezometric  column  above  the  surfiw5e  of  the  current; 
and  for  each,  he  had  a  mean  of  1.19A  ;  thus,  m=1.19. 
This  value  was  constant,  and  independent  of  the  length 
of  the  prisms. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  non-pressure  measured  by  the 
falling  of  the  piezometric  column  below  the  sur&ce  of 
the  current;  in  these  prisms,  the  value  of  m'  was 
respectively,  0.67,  0.27  and  0.15.  The  non-pressures 
diminished  with  the  cause  which  produced  them,  name- 
ly, the  velocity  of  the  fluid  fillets  in  the  rear  of  the 
prisms;  a  velocity  which  is  smaller,  in  proportion  9.S 
the  body  is  longer  (244). 

In  short,  the  total  pressure,  or  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent upon  the  three  prisms,  was  expressed  by  1.86 A, 
1.46 A  and  1.84 A.  This  force  would  have  diminished 
if  the  length  of  the  body  had  continued  to  increase; 
but  only  up  to  a  certain  point;  beyond  which,  it  would 
have  increased. 

247.  Is  the  absolute  force  of  the  impulse  propor- 
tional to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  acted  upon, 
as  has  been  often  admitted  ? 

In  the  case  of  very  thin  bodies,  as  of  simple  plates. 
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experience  answers  in  the  negatiye.  Thus  Mariotte, 
haying  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  the  Seine 
a  square  plate,  smaller,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  25, 
than  that  used  by  Dubuat  for  the  aboye  experiment, 
found  the  effect  less  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  16,  being 
reduced  to  the  same  yelocitj.  This  obseryation,  and 
many  others,  show  that  the  force  of  the  impulse 
increases  in  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of  the  surfaces 
impinged  upon,  without,  howeyer,  indicating  the  law  of 
its  increase. 

The  ratio  approaches  equality  as  the  plates  increase 
in  thickness ;  and  a  great  number  of  obseryations  com- 
pel us  to  admit,  that  in  similar  prisms,  and,  in  general, 
in  similar  solids,  the  force  of  the  impulse  is  sensibly 
proportional  to  the  surfELce  receiying  its  action. 

We  haye,  then,  for  the  expression  of  this  force,  at 
least  for  prisms,  s  being  the  surface  acted  upon, 

62.43  (1.19  + m')5A; 

an  expression  in  which  m'  will  diminish  to  a  certain 

limit,  according  to  the  increase  in  length  of  the  prism. 

YiMttng         248.  What  we  haye  said  of  bodies  entirely  sub- 

ixMiieB.      merged,  applies  to  those  which  are  partly  submerged, 

or  floating  bodies. 

In  this  case,  the  fluid,  on  arriying  at  the  anterior  &ce 
of  the  body,  is  eleyated  aboye  the  primitiye  leyel ;  it 
there  forms  a  rise,  whose  greatest  height  is  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fiu^e,  and  which  lowers  gradually  towards  the 
sides ;  the  fluid  follows  this  slope,  and  moyes  continu- 
ally from  the  centre  towards  its  edges.  It  lowers  in 
its  passage  along  the  lateral  &ces  of  the  body ;  and 
upon  the  back  £M>e,  it  is  found  to  be  below  the  general 
leyel  of  the  current;  it  there  forms  a  trough  or  a  depres- 
«       sion,  around  which  its  particles  are  highly  agitated. 
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This  difference  of  levels  from  the  firont  to  the  rear  of 
the  body,  is  termed  ^^ dSnivellation,^^ 

It  occasions  a  greater  hydrostatic  pressure,  but  the 
total  pressure  is  not  augmented.  That  experienced  by 
the  anterior  face,  notwithstanding  the  rise,  is  even  less 
than  with  bodies  entirely  submerged;  Dubuat  found 
it  to  be  only  lA/  while  in  the  latter,  it  was  1.19A. 
The  non-pressure  upon  the  posterior  surfiMse  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  little  greater;  but  the  total  effect  was 
a  little  less. 

249.  From  what  has  been  said,  if  «  is  the  surface  Deflnua 
receiving  the  pressure,  that  is  to  say,  the  area  of  the  torcr^/thehn- 
greatest  section  made  by  the  submerged  parts  of  the       '^^^ 
body,  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  current ;  if 

h  is  the  height  due  its  velocity;  making  m 4~ ^'  =  ^) 
and  comprising  in  the  value  of  the  coefficient  tiie  ccnr- 
rection  due  to  the  form  of  the  surface  acted  upon,  the 
force  of  pressure  experienced  by  a  body  plunged  whoUy 
or  in  part  in  the  water  is 

62.48n«A. 

T];ke  coefficient  n  will  be  constaitit  for  each  kind  of 
similar  solids ;  but  it  will  vary  with  tJaiie  different  kinds 
of  solids,  and  for  each  kind,  it  most  be  detei^nined  hj 
experiment. 

250.  If  the  body  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  indefi-  €«•  where  the 
nite  fluid  animated  with  the  velocity  t;,  is  itself  in     mmotioii. 
motion,  and  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  velocity  u, 

the  relative  velocity  of  the  impulse  will  be,  as  for  the 
case  of  isolated  veins,  v  —  u.  But,  according  to  a 
theory  which  we  shall  hereaffeer  discuss  (881),  the  fluid 
ma6S  imparting  the  presaure  will  not  be  indep^iident 
of  w;  instead  of  being  proportional  to  the  simple  ve- 
locity V  of  the  current,  it  will  be  so  to  the  relative 
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62.43 
velocity  v  —  u;  it  will  be  equal  to  —^  s'  {v  —  w)  : 

so  that  the  quantity  of  motion  lost,  or  the  force  of  the 

impulse,  will  he—^s  {v  +  uy  =  62 AS X2sh' ;  or, 

more  generally, 

62A3nsh'; 

K  being  equal  to  ^-^r^:  the  lower  sign  relates  to  the 

case  in  which  the  body,  instead  of  descending,  ascends 
the  current. 
Oblique  251.  If  the  body,  while  maintaining  the  direction  of 
the  current,  presents  to  it  an  oblique  surfistce,  the  effect 
will  be  less.  We  have  seen  that  that  of  a  fluid  fillet 
falling  upon  an  inclined  surface,  and  estimated  in  its 
own  direction,  was  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
sine  of  inclination  (241).  Moreover,  the  number  of 
fillets  which  strike  this  surface  will  be  also  less,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  same  sine :  so  that  the  total  effect  will  be 
as  the  cube  of  the  sine ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same, 
it  will  be  equal  to  the  direct  effort  upon  a  projection  of 
the  surface  made  upon  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  current,  and  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  the  sine  of  inclination.  This  theory  has  been  ad- 
mitted a  long  time ;  but  experiment  has  shown  that  it 
in  no  wise  corresponds  with  the  &cts. 

ARTICLE    THIRD. 

Impulse  of  a  fluid  contained  in  a  water-course  or 
mill-race. 

252.  When  a  stream  of  water  is  conducted  by  a  mill- 
course  upon  a  plate  occupying  nearly  its  whole  section, 
its  action  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  an  isolated  vein; 
for  in  this  case,  also,  the  fluid  particles  which  pass  the 
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section  ^  of  the  sluice  or  water-course,  occasion  the 
impulse,  and  lose  their  motion,  or  a  part  of  it,  against 
the  plate,  deduction  being  made  of  those  which  escape 
through  the  small  interval  between  the  sides  of  the 
water-course  and  the  edges  of  this  plate.  Moreover, 
these  sides  perform  the  office,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
the  rims  of  Morosi,  and  they  augment  the  force  of  the  im- 
pulse. Thus,  in  the  expression  of  this  force,  62.43n^A, 
n  often  exceeds  the  values  which  it  has  when  the  plate 
is  in  the  open  atmosphere  (238). 

K  the  plate  recedes  before  the  fluid  with  the  velocity 
t^,  we  shall  have,  as  in  section  242, 

^^ s'v  {v—u)  =  lM8'  iy  —  u), 

253.  M.  Christian  tried  the  effect  of  rims  upon  a 
plate  placed  in  a  water-course  of  0.656  ft.  in  breadth.* 
He  observed  that  rims  fixed  upon  the  horizontal  edges, 
both  at  the  top  and  bottom,  did  not  augment  the 
impulse ;  but  that  it  was  increased  by  the  lateral  edges 
in  the  ratio  of  100  to  112,  when  the  space  between  the 
rims  and  sides  of  the  water-course  was  small ;  and  in 
the  ratio  of  100  to  123,  when  it  was  .164  ft. 

The  difference  in  those  two  cases  is  due  to  a  cause  which  I 
have  already  noticed.  The  sides  of  the  water-course  themselves 
produce  the  effect  of  rims,  and  so  much  the  more,  as  the  in- 
terval is  more  contracted:  thus,  when  it  was  small,  the  efifect 
was  already  produced,  and  the  addition  of  the  rims  had  but 
little  influence.  It  follows,  from  this  observation,  that  rims  may 
be  employed  with  more  advantage  upon  the  floats  of  wheels  which 
move  in  an  indefinite  fluid,  than  under  any  other  circumstances. 

*  MAcanlqae  indnstrlelle.  Tome  I.,  p.  270  et  luivantes. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ON    THE    RESISTANCE    OF    WATER. 

ARTICLE   FIRST. 

In  a  large  Bed. 

DUTerence  254.  All  the  authors  who  have,  since  Newton,  given 
their  attention  to  the  motion  of  solids  in  fluids,  have 
poise.  supposed  that  the  effort  required  to  retain  a  body  struck 
by  a  fluid  in  which  it  is  submerged,  was  equal  to  that 
which  must  be  made  to  move  the  same  body,  with  the 
same  velocity,  in  a  fluid  at  rest :  it  is  this  last  effort  to 
which  we  give  the  name,  resistance  of  fluids,  or  re- 
sistance of  the  medium  in  which  these  bodies  move. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Dubuat,  having 
conceived  doubts  as  to  the  equality  of  these  efforts, 
wished  to  remove  them  by  direct  experiments.  He 
resumed  the  square  plate,  which,  being  struck  by  a 
current  of  8.182  ft.  in  velocity,  had  given  him  f» 
=  1.19  and  w'  =  0.67  (246):  he  moved  it  with  an 
equal  velocity,  in  stagnant  water,  and  he  had  no  more 
than  m=l  and  m'=0.43;  so  that  the  resistance  was 
found  to  be  less  than  the  impulse,  in  the  ratio  of  1.86  to 
1.43.  He  concluded  from  this,  that  water  in  a  state  of 
rest  is  more  easily  divided  than  when  it  is  in  motion. 

I  shall  not  raise  any  doubt  as  to  the  exactness  of  an 
experiment,  otherwise  very  important;  but  as  many 
other  experiments  of  different  authors  have  not  given 
the  same  results,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  admit 
generally  so  considerable  a  difierence  in  the  two  cases. 

The  laws  which  resistance  follow  are,  moreover, 
mainly  the  same  as  those  of  impulse,  as  we  shall  see. 

255.  The  numerous  observations  of  Borda,  Bossut, 
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Beaufoy,  Macneill,  etc.,  show  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in       B«tio 
ordinary  velocities, — those  from  two  to  ten  or  eleven  o'"^*«»«« 
and  a  half  feet, — the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the     velocity. 
square  of  the  velocity. 

Below  two  feet,  it  diminishes  less  rapidly  than  this 
square,  and  so  much  the  less,  as  the  velocity  is  less. 
Dubuat  first  perceived  and  noted  the  cause  of  this — ^the 
viscosity  of  the  water.  This  causes  a  body,  moving 
in  this  fluid,  to  carry  along  in  its  train  a  certain 
quantity  with  it;  but,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  lateral 
communication  of  motion,  it  carries  so  much  the  less 
as  it  moves  with  more  rapidity.  It  will  only  be,  then, 
in  small  velocities  that  the  effect  of  viscosity  will  be 
marked ;  it  will  diminish  as  the  velocity  increases,  and 
will  be  insensible  when  it  is  great. 

For  velocities  above  eleven  and  a  half  feet,  there  is 
a  distinction  to  be  made  between  bodies  entirely  im- 
mersed and  floating  bodies,  or  those  only  partially 
immersed. 

In  the  first,  the  resistance  is  very  nearly  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Thus  Beaufoy,  having 
set  in  motion,  in  a  great  basin,  a  score  of  cubes  of  one 
foot  per  side,  submerged,  having  prows  and  sterns  of 
different  forms,  found  that  with  velocities  from  9.8 
to  18.1  ft.,  the  resistance  was  proportional  to  t?*»»; 
with  velocities  from  1.64  up  to  4.92  ft.,  it  was  pro- 
portional to  v*-^;  values  nearly  identical.* 

266.  For  floating  bodies,  Bossut  and  Macneill  have 
found  that  the  exponent  of  v  was  generally  a  little  over 
2  in  velocities  below  9.843  ft.  But  the  last  of  these 
authors  has  proved,  that,  for  very  considerable  veloci- 

•  Kaatical  and  Hjdraallc  Experiments,  by  Colonel  Beaufoy.  1834.  However  na- 
merooB  and  interesting  may  be  these  experiments,  tliey  can  only  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proximate; the  great  and  complicated  apparatas  used  Hindered  tho  passive  resist- 
ances, foreign  to  tbe  bodies,  too  great. 
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ties,  it  decreases  notably,  and  so  much  the  more,  as  the 
motion  is  more  rapid.  He  took  a  small  boat  made  of  a 
thin  sheet  of  copper,  of  the  form  used  in  England  upon 
canals  for  great  yelocities,  having  a  length  of  10.17  ft., 
a  breadth  of  .6889  ft.  at  the  water  line,  and  weighing 
39.24  lbs.  It  was  put  upon  an  artificial  canal  68.89  ft. 
long,  4.003  ft.  wide,  and  1.017  ft.  deep;  motion  was 
imparted  in  a  very  convenient  manner,  by  a  weight 
which  expressed  the  force  of  traction  and  consequently 
the  resistance  when  the  motion  had  become  uniform. 
■The  velocities  varied  from  3.08  ft.  to  21.4  ft.,  and  this 
last  is  nearly  the  extreme  term  which  boats  and  even 
vessels  attain — nearly  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  space  run  through  was  much  too  small, 
especially  in  great  velocities,  for  them  to  be  determined 
with  sufficient  exactness.*  Figure  92,  in  which  the 
abscissas  are  the  velocities,  and  in  which  the  ordinates 
express  the  resistances,  presents  the  result  of  the  exper- 
iments ;  we  have  there  traced  the  parabola  resulting  from 
the  law  of  the  square  of  the  velocities;  the  curve  of 
resistances  follows  it  very  nearly,  until  towards  the 
velocity  of  10.79  ft.,  and  then  it  continues  sensibly  in 
a  right  line.  Whence  we  conclude,  that  the  resistances 
at  first  increased  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  and 
that  then,  beyond  that  of  10.79  ft.,  the  increase  of  the 
resistance  was  proportional  only  to  that  of  the 
simple  velocity. 

This  considerable  diminution  in  the  increase  of  resist- 
ances, beyond  velocities  of  9.84  ft.,  appears  to 'be  an 
effect  of  the  adhesion  of  the  fluid  particles  among  them- 
selves, and  of  the  effort  which  they  oppose  to  their  sep- 
aration, especially  when  the  attempt  is  made  suddenly. 

*  On  the  resistance  of  water  to  the  passage  of  boats  upon  canals.    By  John 
MacnelU.  1833. 
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We  liave  an  example  of  such  an  effort,  in  the  phenom- 
enon which  a  flat  stone  and  even  a  cannon  ball  present, 
when  forcibly  projected  upon  a  sheet  of  still  water,  and 
in  a  direction  making  but  a  small  angle  with  it;  not- 
withstanding the  great  quantity  of  action  with  which 
these  projectiles  are  animated,  they  cannot  surmount 
the  resistance  which  the  fluid  opposes  to  its  separation ; 
and,  as  if  repelled  by  it,  they  rise  again  and  rebound 
at  its  surface.  So  also,  when  a  boat  is  drawn  with  a 
great  velocity,  it  is  visibly  elevated  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  so  much  the  more,  as  the  velocity  is 
greater;  it  would  be  entirely  raised,  and  would  glide 
along  the  fluid  sheet  without  opposing  any  resistance,  if 
the  velocity  were  infinite.  Even  in  this  case,  we  can- 
not say  that  the  law  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  is  at 
fault,  since  the  section  immersed,  which  is  one  of  the 
factors  of  resistance,  would  be  nothing.  Thus,  in  the 
actual  state  of  our  information,  nothing  as  yet  author- 
ises us  to  assert,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
resistance  is  not  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  veloc- 
ity. We  have  been  dealing  with  bodies  floating  upon 
an  indefinite  fluid,  and  with  plane  surfaces;  but  we  shall 
see  hereafter  (274)  that  there  are  very  considerable 
anomalies  when  boats  go  with  great  velocities  in  narrow 
canals. 

257.  As  in  the  impulse,  if  the  body  which  moves  in  a  satio 
fluid  is  thin,  like  a  simple  plate,  the  resistance  increases 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  striking  sur&ce.  The  more 
considerable  this  is,  the  more  the  fillets  driven  before  it 
have  to  deviate,  and  the  greater  the  force  we  must  exert 
against  them,  independent  of  their  number. 

But  if  the  body,  moved  in  or  upon  the  water,  has  a 
length  at  least  equal  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  fiaice 
which  strikes  the  fluid,  the  ratio  of  resistances  ap- 
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proaohes  that  of  the  surfaces,  and  we  may  hold  it 
established  that  there  is  a  proportionality.  The  sur- 
face to  be  admitted  for  floating  bodies  will  be  the 
greatest  transverse  section  of  the  part  of  the  body 
immersed  in  the  flnid. 
ExpnttKm  258.  Consequently,  the  general  expression  of  resist- 
rMiaUDce.    a^cc,  s  being  this  section,  and  v  the  velocity,  will  be 

as  that  of  the  impulse  (249),  —^  nsv^,  or 

.9102nsv\ 

Even  here,  the  coefficient  n  will  be  constant  for  all 
solids  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  for  all  similar  solids ; 
but  it  will  vary  with  the  change  of  form.  Its  deter- 
mination is  the  great  object  of  experiments  made  and 
to  be  made  in  this  department  of  hydraulics;  it  will 
establish  the  rank  which  dififerent  bodies  occupy  in  the 
order  of  least  resistance. 
AiMoiate  259.  For  a  simple  square  plate,  1.06  ft.  per  side, 
%ri8inaSo     Dubuat  fouud  this  coefficient  1.43. 

With  a  cube,  the  faces  being  of  the  same  dimensions, 
he  had  no  more  than  1.17;  Borda  had  previously 
obtained  the  same  value.  Another  cube  of  treble  size 
gave  1.21. 

As  the  length  or  horizontal  dimensions  increase,  n 
diminishes,  the  negative  pressure  on  the  back  decreasing 
with  the  length  (246).  But  the  diminution  has  a  limit; 
it  is  greatest,  that  is  to  say,  n  is  at  its  minimutn, 
when  the  length  of  the  prism  equals  five  or  six  times 
the  side  of  the  base  (or  rather  /s/s)\  then  n=l,  and 
the  expression  of  resistance  is  simply 
.d702sv\ 

If  the  length  still  increases,  n,  in  place  of  continu- 
ing to  diminish,  will  also  increase,  and  the  resistance 
will  be  greater.     The  injurious  effect  of  friction,  or  the 
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adhesion  to  the  wetted  sides  of  the  prism,  which  increases 
with  its  length,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  favora- 
ble effect  of  the  non-pressure.  Thus,  Beanfoy  having 
moved  in  water,  with  a  velocity  of  6.56  ft.,  three  prisms 
with  square  bases,  whose  lengths,  compared  with  the 
sides  of  the  bases,  were  10,  17.8  and  84.6,  found  that 
the  resistances  gave  for  the  respective  values  of  w, 
1.14,  1.16  and  1.31. 

The  lowest  limit  of  the  values  of  n  for  prisms,  or, 
more  rigorously,  for  rectangular  parallelepipeds,  pre- 
senting their  bases  square  against  the  action  of  water, 
will  be  then  1.  But  we  descend  much  below  this  limit, 
by  substituting  for  the  plane  base,  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  motion,  inclined  faces,  and  better  still, 
curved  surfaces;  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

260.  By  simply  inclining  the  front  base  of  a  prism  Basisuoca 
to  the  direction  of  motion,  we  diminish  materially  the  **^ulfl^°* 
resistance  which  it  meets.  Thus,  Bossut  having  moved 
upon  water  a  right  prism,  placed  successively  in  front 
of  it  two  bodies  or  bevels,  presenting  to  the  action  of  the 
fluid,  the  one  a  face  inclined  43**  and  the  other  25®  26', 
and  the  respective  values  of  n  have  been  1.02,  0.67  and 
0.47.  Beaufoy  has  also  taken  a  prism  21.13  ft.  long, 
having  a  square  base  1.22  ft.  per  side;  he  moved  it 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a  velocity  7.02  ft., 
and  he  had  a  resistance  of  81.57  lbs.;  he  then  fitted 
upon  it  a  bevel  with  the  face  inclined  9°  86',  and  the 
resistance  was  no  more  than  35.27  lbs.;  so  that  it  was 
diminished  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  43. 

This  form  of  prism  cut  to  an  angle  being  the  most 
simple  of  those  which  considerably  reduce  the  resist- 
ance, will  be  found  very  often  among  the  bodies  used  in 
navigation;  and  many  of  the  boats  which  we  see  on 
rivers  are  formed  of  such  prisms. 
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261.  The  experiments  of  Bossut,  one  of  the  results  of  which  I 
shall  shortly  cite,  being  too  little  known,  and  appearing  to  in- 
volve very  important  considerations,  I  proceed  to  explain  them 
with  precision,  and  to  indicate  some  of  their  consequences.* 
Fig.  w.  The  first  of  the  three  bodies  employed  (A)  was  a  right  prism, 

with  a  square  base,  whose  side  db  =  1.745  ft.,  and  the  length  od 
2.287  ft.  There  was  fitted  to  this,  to  form  the  second  (B),  the 
prismatic  prow  dee,  having  the  face  ce  inclined  43°  V  to  the  fluid 
surface  GH.  In  the  third  (C),  the  inclination  cf  was  but 
25*^  26'.  They  were  suitably  placed  in  the  basin  of  the  military 
school  at  Paris,  and  loaded  so  as  to  have  a  constant  depth  of  im- 
mersion of  1.106  ft. ;  then  they  were  drawn  by  different  weights, 
which  caused  them  to  run  through  the  space  of  68.89  ft.  with 
different  velocities.  This  done,  the  two  truncated  prisms  were 
reversed,  so  that  the  inclined  &ce,  always  placed  in  front,  was 
turned  upwards,  in  place  of  being  turned  towards  the  fluid,  as  it 
was  at  first.  There  were,  then,  five  series  of  experiments, 
whose  results  are  here  given.  The  velocities  noted  are  those 
with  which  the  last  twenty  feet  were  traversed ;  the  motion  then 
being  quite  uniform. 
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On  an  examination,  in  each  of  the  three  first  vertical  columns, 
of  the  velocity  of  the  five  bodies  moved  by  the  same  weight,  we 
see  that  it  follows  very  nearly  the  same  law,  a  law  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  numbers  of  the  fourth  column. 

If  we  consider  the  three  velocities  of  the  same  body,  drawn 
successively  by  the  three  weights  employed,  we  find  that  the 
square  of  the  velocities  increases  nearly  as  the  numbers  1, 1^ 


*  NooyeUes  expAilencea  sor  U  resistance  des  flaldes.  Edition  de  1777,  p.  81—86. 
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and  1^,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  motive  weights,  which  express  the 
resistances.  Very  probably,  were  it  not  for  small  errors  in  ob- 
servation, the  increase  would  have  followed  exactly  the  above- 
stated  ratio ;  and  then  the  numbers  of  the  last  column,  which 
indicate  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  numbers  in  the 
preceding,  will  express  the  resistances  experienced  by  the  five 
bodies,  that  of  the  body  A,  or  of  the  unbe veiled  prism,  being 
taken  for  unity. 

A  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  the  last  column  shows  us  that 
the  resistance  of  the  prism  bevelled  at  43°,  when  reversed,  has  been 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  same  prism  in  its  first  position, 
in  the  ratio  of  135  to  65 ;  more  than  double.  The  increase  has 
been  still  greater  for  the  prism  bevelled  at  25°  26',  since  it  rose 
firom  45  to  111,  or  firom  10  to  25. 

262.  What  is  the  cause  of  so  great  an  increase  in  the  resist-  Action  of  water 
ance  experienced  by  the  same  body,  especially  when  the  angle  of     ^"'^^^.J'^the 
incidence  of  the  fluid,  or,  at  least,  its  sine,  is  the  same  in  the  frontofafloAt- 
two  positions  1    In  the  first,  the  fluid  has  a  much  greater  &cility      ^«  ^®**y* 
in  clearing  itself  af1»r  being  struck ;  and  it  tends  to  raise  the  front 
of  the  prism.    In  the  reversed  position,  on  the  contrary,  it  can- 
not escape  but  with  great  difficulty,  at  the  bottom ;  it  remounts 
the  sloping  face  which  it  strikes ;  it  tends  to  sink  it,  and  its  re- 
sistance is  increased. 

The  angles  of  incidence  of  the  fluid  were  90°,  43°  and 
25°,  and  the  respective  resistances  of  the  reversed  prisms  as 
100, 135  and  111 ;  thus,  while  the  angles  diminish,  the  resist- 
ances increase,  but  only  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  they 
diminish  also :  there  is,  then,  an  angle  giving  a  maximum  of  re- 
sistance. If  it.be  that  which  tends  to  produce  the  greatest  sink-  ^*'*  **' 
ing,  it  will  be  about  45° ;  indeed,  when  a  fluid,  animated  with  a 
velocity  or  force  CB  (Fig.  46),  which  we  will  make  equal  to  1, 
strikes  a  fi9bce  MN  under  an  angle  i,  the  component  GB,  which 
acts  upwards  on  this  &ce,  and  tends  to  sink  it,  has  for  its  value 
sin.  i  cos.  i  =  ^  sin.  2i;  a  quantity  which  is  at  its  maximum 
when  t  =s  45°.  Without  attaching  any  importance  to  a  theory 
which  I  am  &r  from  believing  to  be  correct,  I  shall  stiU  conclude 
that  the  angle  tending  to  produce  the  greatest  sinking  wiU  bo 
from  40°  to  50°. 

For  a  similar  reason,  when  the  front  of  a  floating  body  is 
disposed  like  ce  (Fig.  93),  and  inclined  about  45°,  the  fluid 
will  exert  upon  it  the  greatest  efiect  to  raise  it. 
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BaMngof  the  263.  This  raising  of  the  front  by  the  action  of  the 
immJ^i"*of  ^^^^  ^^  which  the  body  navigates,  cannot  be  called  in 
boats  In  question ;  it  is  manifest  when  the  velocity  is  considera- 
ble :  thus,  whale  boats  drawn  by  harpooned  whales  with 
the  extreme  velocity  of  39  to  42  ft.,  have  been  seen  to 
be  so  elevated  at  the  prow  as  to  show  out  of  the  water 
6.56  ft.  of  their  keel,  and  that  when  the  direction  of 
traction,  considerably  inclined  to  the  horizon,  had  a 
tendency  to  sink  it.  (MacneilFs  Resistance  of  water, 
etc.,  p.  27.) 

According  to  observations  lately  made  in  England, 
when  a  boat  is  drawn  with  great  velocity,  the  prow  is 
at  first  elevated  and  the  stern  depressed  ;  but  soon  the 
latter  recovers  its  former  position,  the  elevation  of  the 
prow  is  maintained,  and  the  boat  travels  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  so  much  the  less  sunk  in  the  water  as  it 
moves  with  the  greater  velocity,  as  we  have  already 
remarked.  Thus,  Mr.  Russell,  having  moved  with  ve- 
locities varying  from  4.43  to  29.36  ft.  a  small  skiff, 
which,  in  a  state  of  rest,  had  a  draught  of  .223  ft., 
saw  the  immersion  diminish  quite  gradually  from  .2165 
to  .1246  ft.  {Annales  des  ponts  et  chatissSes.  Tome 
XIV.,  p.  156).  The  raising  of  the  front  part  fiicili- 
tates  t^e  clearing  of  the  water,  which  tends  to  pile  up 
before  this  part;  it  favors  the  immersion  of  the  body, 
and  consequently  the  diminution  of  the  immersed  sec- 
tion: under  this  twofold  relation,  so  that  it  is  unaccom- 
panied by  any  sinking  in  the  rear,  it  cannot  but 
diminish  the  resistance.  From  this  we  see  how  im- 
portant to  the  art  of  naval  constructions  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  form  and  angle  best  fitted  to  reduce  the  resistance. 
Effector  prow*.  264.  Should  the  prow  of  a  body  serving  for  naviga- 
tion consist  of  but  one  face  only  inclined  and  rising  above 
the  surface  fluid,  usually  this  will  be  a  solid  which, 
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presenting  an  edge  to  the  water,  will  cleave  and  divide 
it ;  gliding  then  on  these  inclined  fa*ces,  it  will  oppose 
but  a  very  small  resistance. 

A  series  of  experiments  made  by  Bossut,  Dalembert 
and  Gondorcet,  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  good  effects 
of  such  prows,  when  they  consist  of  but  two  plane 
fiEU^es,  united  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  I  cite  some  of 
these  experiments.  To  a  rectangular  parallelepiped 
4.26  ft.  long,  2.13  broad  and  2.75  deep,  was  fitted  a 
series  of  prows,  whose  horizontal  sections  were  isos- 
celes triangles,  and  whose  front  angles  were  more  and 
more  acute.  In  this  state,  the  body  was  conveniently 
placed  in  a  great  basin,  immersed  to  the  depth  of  2.18 
ft. ;  it  was  drawn  by  different  weights,  and  when  the 
motion  was  uniform,  the  time  required  to  run  52.49  ft. 
was  noted.  The  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the 
times,  which  was  the  direct  ratio  of  the , 
square  of  the  velocities,  and  very  near-! 
ly  that  of  the  resistances,  is  indicated 
in  the  last  column  of  the  annexed  table.  | 
The  resistance  of  the  right  prism  (with-| 
out  any  prow)  being  taken  for  the  unit, 
the  numbers  of  this  column  express  the 
resistances  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ent prows;  and  they  are  very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  respective  values  of  n. 

265.  Cuneiform  stems,  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  prisms  of  Bossut,  also  di- 
minished the  resistance,  as  we  see  in 
the  adjoining  table;  but  they  diminish 
it  much  less  than  the  prows ;  thus  the 
stem  of  24**  reduced  it  but  16  per 
cent.,  while  the  same  angle  for  the  prow 
caused  a  reduction  of  more  than  59. 
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The  reason  is  plain  :  the  stems  diminish  the  non-pres- 
sure resulting  from  the  vacuum  usually  made  behind 
bodies  which  move  in  a  fluid  (244);  but  this  non- 
pressure  in  the  rear  is  much  less  efficient  than  the 
pressure  against  the  front ;  and  this  it  is  which  in  a 
great  measure  is  destroyed  by  the  prow. 
EfliBctMidad-      266.  We  diminish  still  more  the  resistance  experi- 

Tantage  of 

carredBarfhces.  cuoed  by  floating  bodlcs,  by  forming  the  prow,  the 
stem,  and  even  the  sides,  with  curved  surfaces.  For 
the  resistance  upon  the  curved  parts  is  much  less  than 
it  would  be  upon  an  assemblage  of  planes  substituted 
for  them  (in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  substitute 
for  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  the  sides  of  an 
inscribed  polygon). 

An  experiment  made  by  Borda  proves  the  advantage 
of  these  curved  surfaces.  He  took  three  right  prisms; 
the  base  of  the  first  was  the  equilateral  triangle  ABC; 
of  the  second,  the  semi-ellipse  AMCM'B ;  and  of  the 
third,  the  mixtilinear  triangle,  whose  two  sides  were 
arcs  of  a  circle  of  60**  each.  He  caused  these  prisms 
to  move  in  air,  with  the  same  velocity,  placing  forward 
1st,  the  plane  face  corresponding  to  the  edge  AB;  2d, 
the  apex  of  the  plane  angle  corresponding  to  the  point 
C;  3d,  the  semi-ellipse;  4th,  finally,  the  summit  of 
the  mixtilinear  angle;  the  four  resistances  found  were 
respectively  as  the  numbers  100,  52,  43  and  39. 

These  results  of  moving  the  bodies  in  air  would 
probably  Jiave  been  the  same,  if  the  movement  had  been 
made  in  water.  In  fact,  Beaufoy,  having  placed  in 
this  fluid  and  drawn,  with  a  velocity  of  9  ft.,  the  pris- 
Fig.  M.  matic  body  whose  base  is  represented  by  tl^e  figure  94, 
and  whose  height  was  equal  to  BC=1  ft.,  had  a  resist- 
ance of  25.86  lbs.  with  the  prow  of  plane  faces  BAF, 
and  19.137  lbs.  with  that  of  the  curved  face  BMANF; 
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the  diminution  ifas  very  nearly  that  of  the  experi- 
ment of  Borda,  following  the  ratio  of  52  to  88|. 

267.  There  has  been  an  ineflbctual  attempt,  up  to  the  present 
iune,  to  express  analytically  the  resistance  experienced  by  curved 
surfaces.  Newton,  who  first  attempted  such  an  expression,  after 
having  established  the  resistance  for  plane  surfiMses  as  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  incidence  of  the  fluid,  as- 
sumed it  to  be  so  for  the  diflerential  elements  of  curved  surfaces, 
regarding  them  as  an  assemblage  of  infinitely  small  planes ;  and 
with  this  hypothesis,  he  determined  the  resistance  for  diflbrent 
bodies,  terminated  by  such  surfaces.  For  nearly  a  century,  all 
mathematicians  adopted  this  basis  of  calculation.  At  length, 
Borda,  after  having  made,  in  1763,  many  experiments  upon  the 
resistance  which  diflbrent  bodies  experienced  when  moved,  either 
in  water  or  air,  has  shown  that  their  results  were  in  opposition 
to  this  theory,  and  that  it  could  not  be  maintained.  This  theory 
had  indicated,  for  the  four  cases  of  the  ei^periment  of  Borda, 
resistances  decreasing  as  the  numbers  .  .  .  100,  52,  50  and  49. 
Observation  has  given 100,  52,  43  and  39. 

So  that  the  resistances  derived  by  calculation  are  much  too 
small  for  plane  surfiioes,  and  notably  too  great  for  curved  sur- 
&ces.  Other  observations  have  conducted  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion :  for  example,  in  the  experiments  of  Bossut  upon  truncated 
prisms  (260),  the  resistances  have  been  as  .   .   100,  65  and  45 ; 

the  old  theory  would  have  given 100,  46  and  18 ; 

so  that  in  these  days,  it  is  entirely  abandoned. 

268.  In  the  application  to  the  sphere,  Newton  concluded  that  Beaiatance 
the  resistance,  for  this  solid,  was  the  half  of  that  experienced  by 
its  great  circle.  Bubuat,  however,  has  observed  that  it  was  only 
0.35  of  it  (Principes  cPhydrauHque,  tome  11.,  p.  263),  and  the 
experiments  of  Beaufoy  confirm  his  remark.  This  last  author 
took  a  ball  1.128  fl.  in  diameter,  and  moved  it,  at  sufficient  depth 
under  water,  with  velocities  from  2.001  ft.  to  12.01  ft. ;  and  the 
resistances  which  it  met  indicate  for  n  values  comprised  between 
0.402  and  0.364,  or  a  mean  of  0.383  ;  for  a  thin  circular  plate  of 
the  same  diameter,  he  had  1.12;  thus  that  of  the  sphere 
would  be  0.342. 

Beaufoy  also  made,  by  means  of  this  same  solid,  some  other 
very  interesting  observations. 


of  the 
sphere. 
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For  a  cylinder  having  the  Bame  diameter  of  1.128  ft.,  and  1  ft. 

long,  ho  found  n  «a 1.030 

The  sphere  gave 0.383 

He  divided  it  in  halves ;  one  of  them  put  in  front  of 
the  cylinder,  like  a  prow,  reduced  the  coefficient  to     .     .    0.328 
Put  in  the  rear,  it  ascended  up  to 0.883 

Finally,  one  half  being  placed   in  front,  and  the 

other  in  the  rear,  he  only  had 0.276 

And  even,  in  one  experiment 0.230 

We  see,  by  this  example : 

1st.  That  in  lengthening  a  body,  we  diminish  notably 
its  resistance :  here  the  prolonging  of  the  sphere  di- 
minished it  in  the  ratio  of  383  to  276,  or  of  .     .     .     100  to  72 ; 

2d.  How  great  is  the  efieot  of  prows  and  stems : 
they  reduced  the  resistance  from  1030  to  276,  or 
from  100  to  27 ;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  a  quarter ;  and 
possibly  more  than  a  quarter,  from 100  to  22 ; 

3d.  That  the  reduction  due  to  the  prow  alone  was     100  to  31 ; 

4th.  And  that  the  reduction  due  to  the  stem  alone 
was  only 100  to  86. 

The  prow         269.  Seeing  the  superiority  of  pro-ws  over  stems, 
"'^Mto  ttiJr*  ^^^  knowing  moreover  that  the  first  diminish  the  resist- 

tiiestem.  giice  in  the  ratio  of  their  acuteness  (264),  it  would 
seem,  if  we  had  to  move  in  the  water  a  body  having  an 
obtuse  extremity,  and  one  with  a  sharper  end,  that  the 
last  vf  ould  be  the  best  to  put  in  front ;  experiment  teaches 
us,  howeyer,  and  in  a  positive  manner,  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  Thus,  the  prism  represented  in  figure  94 
gave  n= 0.327,  when  the  angle  A  was  in  front; 
and  it  indicated  0.430,  and  consequently  experienced  a 
much  greater  resistance,  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
132,  when  the  angle  D,  much  the  most  acute,  passed 
first. 

This  fiu^t  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  Chap- 
mann,  a  celebrated  Swedish  engineer,  demonstrated  it 
by  many  experiments,  in  his  treatise  on  the  construe- 
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tion  of  vesselg.  In  one  of  them,  he  took  two  cones, 
which  he  joined  base  to  base,  as  indicated  in  figure  95 ;  ^s-  ^ 
and  when  the  most  acute  angle  G  was  in  front,  the 
resistance  was  greater,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  224. 
Ckmsequentlj,  in  a  yessel,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
place  near  its  front  the  greatest  transverse  section,  or 
midship-frame,  in  technical  language.  Finally,  nature 
has  furnished  examples  on  this  subject,  in  the  form 
which  she  has  given  fish;  thej  are  larger  at  the  head 
than  at  the  tail. 

270.  What  form,  what  curvature,  is  to  be  given  to  Beiistaaco 
the  difierent  parte  of  a  floating  body,  so  that  it  shall  «P^^»^^y 
experience  the  least  resistance  as  it  moves  in  the  water? 
To  answer  this  question  would  be  to  resolve  the  pro- 
blem of  the  solid  of  least  resistance,  so  important  for 
naval  architecture.  Sut  theory,  in  ite  actual  state,  can- 
not lead  us  to  ite  solution  (267) ;  and  experiment,  which 
we  have  so  much  interest  in  consulting,  has  not  as 
yet  determined  it  in  a  direct  and  precise  manner. 

I  know  of  but  one  observation  giving  immediately 
the  resistance  of  a  body  similar  to  the  great  vessels 
used  in  navigation;  it  is  that  made  by  Bossut  with  a 
model  of  one  of  our  ships  of  the  line,  which  was  6.897 
fib.  long  and  1.738  ft.  wide;  and  yet,  as  the  author  has 
not  given  the  area  of  the  portion  of  midships  immersed, 
we  cannot  determine  all  the  circumstances  of  resistance. 
Still,  as  a  right  prism,  having  this  midship-frame  for 
ite  base,  and  the  same  length,  has  been  submitted  to  ex- 
periment under  the  same  draught  of  water,  we  can  judge 
of  it  by  comparison.  Taking,  then,  for  the  unit,  the 
resistance  of  the  prism,  it  was  found,  in  six  experiments, 
that  that  of  the  vessel  varied  from  0.219  to  0.178,  or 
at  a  mean  of  .20,  that  is  to  say,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
other.     As  the  prism  was  rounded  upon  ite  lateral 
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faces,  it  is  probable  that  tbe  coefficient  n  of  the  resist- 
ance was  below  1,  and  consequently,  that  of  the  vessel 
would  have  been  less  than  0.20.  It  would  have  been 
still  less  for  brigs,  store  ships,  and  other  vessels,  prime 
sailers,  which  go  with  great  velocity,  and  so  experience 
but  little  resistance. 

It  is  said  that  for  certain  boats  n  would  descend  as 
low  as  from  0.17  to  0.16.  This  would  probably  be  the 
case  with  the  wave  boat  of  Mr.  Russell,  which,  upon  the 
Union  Canal  in  Scotland,  experienced  a  resistance  much 
less  than  that  of  other  fast  boats.  It  would  have  been 
thus  for  the  boats  of  the  engineer  Burden,  of  which 
the  part  immersed  in  water  consisted  of  two  or  three 
bodies,  spindle-formed,  which  would  only  experience  a 
slight  resistance;  boats  which  navigate,  it  is  said,  the 
great  rivers  of  America,  with  a  velocity  of  eight  leagues 
per  hour. 

There  are,  then,  ships  and  boats  for  which  the  resist- 
ance of  the  medium  in  which  they  sail  is  only  a  sixth 
part  of  that  experienced  by  a  rectangular  parallelepiped 
of  the  same  length,  breadth  and  draught  of  water;  it 
would  be  nearly  expressed  by 

9^^',  for  metres;  or  O.lTsv^,  for  feet. 

271.  More  ample  details  concerning  yessels  and  boats  are  fyr- 

of  eign  to  OUT  purpose ;  they  belong  ezclusiyely  to  the  department 

of  engineers  charged  with  their  construction.*    I  confine  myself 

to  giving  an  idea  of  the  forms  which  seem  to   haye  been 

adopted. 

I  shall  first  remark,  that  the  least  resistance  is  not  the  sole 
aim  to  be  attained,  especially  in  great  ships.  It  is  also  neoessaiy 
to  secure  their  stability ^  that  is  to  say,  the  means  of  resisting  the 
forces  which  tend  to  indine  them  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  to 
upset  them :  they  must  also  be  rendered  fit  to  carry  sails,  heavy 
ordnance,  etc. ;  to  resist  the  agitations  of  the  sea ;  they  must 

*  See  fhe  great  Dictlonnalre  de  Marine,  par  Vial  de  Clalrb^Is. 
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have  a  capacity  to  hold  many  pasaengers  or  much  fireight ;  they 
must  often  be  made  to  mivigate  in  shallow  water ;  finally,  they 
should  yield  readily  to  the  action  of  the  helm.  Thus  their  forms 
will  be  difierent,  according  to  the  object  for  which  they  are 
designed  ;  though,  for  nearly  all,  it  is  desirable  that,  under  the 
same  motive  power,  with  the  same  wind,  they  may  attain  a  suf- 
ficiently great  yelocity,  and  consequently,  that  they  should  ofler 
but  a  small  resistance. 

For  this  purpose,  and  to  satisfy  the  idea  that  ships,  even  those 
of  war,  should  be  made  suited  to  cleave  the  water,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  they  were  narrowed  and  considerably 
reduced  on  approaching  the  prow  and  bottom ;  the  same  course 
was  taken  even  towards  the  stem,  to  &cilitate  the  clearing  of  the 
water,  and  as  if  to  equilibrate  the  two  halves  of  the  ship ;  we 
have  the  form  indicated  (Fig.  96)  for  the  sections  of  a  ship  of  the  Fig.  98. 
line  constructed  at  that  period. 

Afterwards,  these  contractions  were  somewhat  reduced,  and 
we  have  the  form  given  by  Fig.  97,  and  which  is  now  most  gene«  ^.j^  ^ 
rally  adopted  in  Europe.  We  have  only  represented  the  bottom, 
or  that  part  which  lies  under  vrater ;  that  which  is  above,  or  the 
top  sides,  is  often  of  a  great  height,  as  we  may  judge  by  Fig.  96. 
At  A  is  the  elevation  of  the  ship :  we  there  see  the  difierent 
parts,  or  frames  of  carpentry :  ab  is  the  keel,  be  the  stem,  ad  the 
stem,  and  M  the  midship-frame  ;  T,  2^,  3'  and  4'  are  some  for- 
ward half  frames ;  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  those  belonging  aft : 
these  last  are  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertical  projection  B ; 
the  first  are  on  the  right.  In  the  elevation  A,  e^  represents  the 
load  water  line,  jQ^,  ggf^  hh!  are  the  vrater  lines,  or  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  bottom  with  horizontal  planes,  intersections  made  at 
{,  {  and  \  of  the  immersed  part.  We  see  them  marked  with  the 
same  letters  on  the  horizontal  projection,  or  rather,  the  half  hor- 
izontal projection  0 :  they  show  the  narrowings  of  the  ship 
tovrards  its  extremities;  and  they  are  so  much  the  greater  as 
they  are  found  nearer  the  keel. 

In  recent  constmctions,  we  place  midships  more  forward ;  the 
water  lines  are  quite  convex  towards  the  prow,  and  they  terminate 
nearly  in  a  right  line  alongside  of  the  stem :  we  give  more  rake, 
curvature  and  salience  to  the  stem,  and  a  greater  draught  of  water 
to  the  rear.    All  these  dispositions  are  seen  in  Fig.  98,  which      Fig.  96. 
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represents  an  elevation  and  plan  of  an  American  sehooneir,  a  yes^ 
sel  eminenUy  adapted  for  speed. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  floating  bodies  nsed  for  interior  navigation, 
more  than  to  say,  that  to  swift  boats,  those  whidi  make  four  or 
more  leagues  an  hour,  is  given  an  elongated  form,  fin*  example, 
69  ft.  long  by  5.25  ft.  wide,  and  tapering  very  much  at  the  prow. 
(See  on  this  subject  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  AnnaJes  its 
parUs  et  chaussies,  tome  XIV.  1837.) 


ARTICLE  SECOND. 
Resistance  in  a  narrow  Canal, 

We  have  two  cases  to  distingxush :  that  of  boats 
designed  to  carry  merchandise  with  small  velocity,  and 
that  of  boats  built  to  carry  passengers  with  great 
speed. 
Besistanco  272.  When  a  barge,  or  any  floating  body  in  general, 
smauyeiociues.  is  moTcd  in  a  Canal  whose  width  does  not  exceed  four 
or  five  times  its  own,  it  has  a  peculiar  obstacle  to  sur- 
mount. The  water  which  is  in  front,  urged  by  it,  will 
be  elevated  against  this  front ;  falling  then  from  this 
height,  it  tends  to  escape  along  the  sides,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  indefinite  fluid.  But  it  cannot  accomplish  this 
with  the  same  &cility  and  readiness ;  the  body  urges 
and  carries  forward  with  it  a  portion,  the  more  consid- 
erable, as  the  interval  between  its  sides  and  those  of 
the  canal  is  reduced ;  whence  a  greater  force  is  re- 
quired to  move  with  the  same  velocity. 

Bossut  also  made  numerous  and  interesting  ex- 
periments to  determine  this  force.  In  one  of  them,  he 
provided  a  prism  with  a  square  base,  and  each  side 
2.13  ft. ;  its  length  was  6.46  ft.,  and  he  sunk  it  one  half 
in  the  water.  It  was  moved  in  a  large  basin,  with  a 
velocity  of  2.756  ft.,  without  contracting  the  inter- 
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INTERVAL 

RATIO 

at  each 

at 

resistan- 

side. 

bottom. 

ces. 

ftct 

feet 

indefinite 

indefinite 

1.00 

indefinite 

1.355 

1.10 

indefinite 

0.2952 

1.15 

2.031 

0.3116 

1.62 

0.7086 

0.2788 

2.26 

0.2001 

0.2788 

3.15 

valfl,  which  may  there  be  re- 
garded as  indefinite ;  and  there 
was  a  resistance  of  17.263 
lbs.,  which  we  will  represent 
by  1,  in  the  annexed  table. 
Then,  by  means  of  great  plank 
enclosures,  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  sides 
were  gradually  diminished,  and 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  noted  in  the  two  first  col- 
umns; there  resulted  the  resistances  indicated  in  the 
last  column. 

Dubuat,  analysing  the  difierent  experiments  of  Bos- 
sut,  found  that  even  here  the  resistance  increased  as  the 
square  of  the  velocities;  that  it  depended  neither  upon 
the  form  of  the  canal,  nor  that  of  the  floating  body,  but 
solely  upon  the  ratio  between  their  sections.  Calling  c 
that  of  the  canal,  s  that  of  the  portion  of  the  prism 
plunged  in  the  water,  P  the  resistance  which  this  prism 
experiences  in  an  indefinite  fluid,  and  P'  that  experi- 
enced in  the  canal,  he  found  that  we  have,  with  sufficient 
exactness  for  his  experiments. 


F  =  P 


8.46 
^+2 


This  relation  indicates,  that  when  the  section  of  the 
canal  is  6.46  times  greater  than  that  of  the  prism,  it 
moves  as  in  an  indefinite  fluid.  But  in  order  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  the  width  of  the  canal  should  be  at 
least  fouiyimes  that  of  the  body. 

In  adapting  to  the  bases  of  the  right  prisms,  which 
have  served  to  make  the  experiments,  angular  prows,  we 
diminish  the  resistance,  but  much  less  than  in  an  indefi- 
nite fluid,  and  so  much  the  less  as  the  canal  is  more 
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narrow;  the  body  was  compelled  to  push  before  it  very 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  water,  whaterer  might  be 
the  form  of  its  front  part.  Designating  by  q  the  ratio 
between  the  resistance  of  the  prism  with  a  prow  to 
that  of  the  prism  without  a  prow,  moved,  both  of  them, 
in  an  indefinite  fluid,  and  calling  P'  the  effective 
resistance  in  the  canal,  Dubuat  was  led  by  analogy  to 
admit 

F'=F  1 1-0.183  (1-y)  (|-l)  J  . 

Besiatance  Let  US  compare  the  result  of  this  formula  with  that  of  an 
for  the  boats  of  experiment  made  upon  the  greatest  of  our  canals,  the  canal  of 
of  Laoguedoc  Languedoc,  by  M.  Maguds,  chief  engineer  of  the  canal,  and  bj 
myself. 

In  a  place,  near  Toulouse,  where  the  mean  section  of  the  canal 
was  285.79  sq.  ft.,  a  barge,  like  to  the  freight  boats,  loaded  with 
108  tons,  with  a  transverse  section  of  73.627  sq.  ft.,  being  drawn 
by  two  horses,  ran  12060.6  ft.  in  1^  15- ;  that  is,  2.6798  ft. 
per  second :  a  dynamometer,  fixed,  one  part  to  the  boat,  the 
other  to  the  trace,  marked  as  a  mean  of  the  small  oscillationB, 
264.57  lbs.,  reduction  being  made  to  direct  traction. 

We  have,  in  this  case,  «  =  2.6798  fl. ;  €  =  285.79  sq.  ft. ;  *  = 
73.627  sq.  ft. ;  and  consequently,  ^  =»  3.8815.  We  will  make 
q  =s  0.4 ;  it  is,  I  believe,  the  smallest  value  which  can  be  assigned 
to  it  in  these  barges,  which  are  great  boxes,  fitted  with  prows 
and  stems  very  obtuse,  though  vrith  curved  fitoes.  As  for  n  in 
the  value  of  P,  it  is  1.    Consequently,  we  have 

p  =  1 X  73.627  X  .0155366  (2.6788)«  X  62.429»»-  =  512.86**- 

^  =  ^12.863^1^^^  =  737.71- 

F'=:737.71  {1  —  0.183  (1—0.4)  (3.8815  — 1)}  =504.31'^ 
Thus  the  result  of  calculation  is  nearly  double  tha^  of  experi- 
ment :  it  is  1.91  times  greater.  At  certain  periods,  it  is  true, 
it  vras  less ;  but  it  did  not  descend  below  1.60.  So  that  the  for- 
mula of  Dubuat  is  not  applicable  to  the  barges  of  the  canal  of 
Languedoc. 
273.  Every  day's  experience  gives  a  much  less  resistance. 
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I  state  the  fiiots,  and  first  the  principal  dimensions  of  the 
canal  and  of  the  barges. 

The  profile  of  the  mass  of  water  contained  in  a  canal  experi- 
ences small  variations  y  according  to  local  causes  and  the  droughts 
of  the  seasons.    As  a  mean  term,  we  may  admit : 

Width  of  the  fluid  snr&ce, 57.415^ 

Width  at  bottom, 31.168 

Depth  of  water, 6.5618 

Thus  the  mean  section  will  be 290.63'«-  ^ 

The  great  barges  are  about 
In  length, SS.SOS''- 

rru  'A^i.  i  ^^  deck, 17.388 

The  mean  width  <    .  *   ..  ia  ai\ 

\  at  bottom, 14.60 

Under  a  full  load  of 120  tons. 

The  draught,  at  the  maximum  allowed,  is  5.249^ 

The  section  below  the  water  Hue  is  then  .     .    80.732^*  '** 

Such  a  barge,  drawn  by  two  common  horses,  goes  firom  Toulouse 
to  Agde,  running  a  length  of  743970  ft.,  in  seven  days:  we 
reckon,  per  diem,  14  hours  of  travel,  of  which  3  are  employed  in 
the  passage  of  locks,  and  11  for  the  e^tive  travel.  So  tiiat  in 
77  hours  they  go  743970  ft.,  or  731424  ft.,  deducting  12545  ft., 
the  length  of  84  locks  passed :  thus,  the  horse  drawing  makes 
9498.2  ft.  per  hour,  or  2.6378  ft.  per  second,  as  his  mean  velocity ; 
it  would  only  be  2.1096  ft.,  including  the  rest  at  the  locks. 

In  cases  of  urgency,  the  journey  is  accomplished  in  six  days ; 
the  time  of  the  day's  work  is  increased ;  and  the  two  horses 
drawing  the  barge  travel  123995  ft.  per  day. 

The  force  they  exert  upon  the  traces  is  very  near  286.62  lbs.,  or 
264.57  lbs.  in  the  direction  of  motion. 

With  a  velocity  of  2.5247  ft.,  and  the  above  dimensions,  the 
formula  of  Dubuat  would  indicate  582  lbs.,  a  quantity  more 
than  double. 

Correcting  this  formula  by  the  observation  which  gives  us  but 
264.57  lbs.,  causing  the  correction  to  be  made  in  the  multiplier 
0.183,  and  comprising  ^  in  its  value,  the  resistance  of  barges 
which  navigate  the  canal  of  Languedoo  vnll  be  expressed  by 

F  {1.  —  0.26  (-J 1)}  ;  or,  with  more  simplicity  and  sufiloient 

exactness, 

2.6639  -44-  lbs. 

S8 
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produced  at  the  sides  of  the  boat  by  the  fluid  which  it 
displaces  at  each  step,  forms  as  it  were  a  wave,  upon 
the  back  of  which  it  seems  to  be  borne ;  the  bow  and 
stern  are  disengaged.  The  ware  which  this  swell  tends 
to  produce,  being  left  astern,  goes  quietly  to  fill  up  the 
depression  which  is  made  there ;  the  lateral  currents 
merely  sweep  by  the  foot  of  the  banks  with  a  reg- 
ular movement,  and  in  front  we  only  find  a  plane 
and  tranquil  surface.  In  consequence  of  this  position, 
and  of  the  immersion  of  the  boat,  the  resistance  is 
diminished,  and  it  increases  in  a  less  ratio  than  the 
square  of  the  velocities :  we  are,  then,  brought  to  the 
condition  of  the  experiments  of  Macneill  (255),  where 
a  floating  body  was  moved  with  a  great  velocity. 

The  curve  MNOPQ  (Fig.  92  bis),  which  Mr.  Rus- 
sell traced,  as  the  result  of  one  of  his  experiments, 
shows  us  the  law  which  the  resistances  follow  in  the 
different  cases  we  have  discussed.     We  there  see  how, 
in  the  branch  NO,  when  the  velocity  of  the  boat  is 
nearly  that  of  the  wave,  the  resistance  increases,  as  if 
the  boat  had  actually  to  be  drawn,  to  enable  it  to  rise 
upon  an  inclined  plane;  while  in  the  branch  OQ,  the 
descending  boat  requires  a  less  extraneous  force  to 
move  it,  even  with  a  greater  velocity. 
Batiotobe        275.  From  what  has  been  said,  the  velocity  of  a 
tweenthe     hoat  should  always  bear  an  established  ratio  to  that 
b^Md^the  ^^  ^^  wave,  and  consequently  to  the  depth  of  the 
deptbofthe    "vfater  in  the  canal,  this  last  velocity  depending  only 
upon  this  depth. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
where  the  depth  is  generally  6.56  ft.  The  velocity  of 
the  wave,  neglecting  its  small  height  above  the  fluid  sur- 
&ce,  will  be  then,  5.6694  V6:5618  =  14.522  ft. 
Thus,  the  influence  which  the  wave  will  exert  upon  the 
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resistances  to  be  experienced  by  tbe  boats,  will  only 
take  place  between  the  velocities  above  one  half  and 
below  five  fourths  of  14.522  ft. ;  that  is,  between  the 
velocities  of  8.20  and  18.05  fk.,  or  even  those  of  9.84 
and  16.40  ft.  We  mnst  then  avoid  being  found  within 
these  limits.  The  freight  boats,  which  have  not  even 
8.28  ft.,  are  entirely  outside  the  limit.  As  for  the  mail 
boats,  which  make  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  metres 
per  hour,  and  whose  velocity  is  consequently  from  9.12 
to  10.04  ft.,  they  attain  the  inferior  limit;  they  may 
exceed  it  a  little  without  serious  consequences;  but 
they  cannot  exceed  it  much,  making  say  three  or 
three  and  a  half  leagues,  per  hour,  without  experiencing 
a  much  greater  resistance,  and  without  increasing  the 
number  of  towing  horses:  even  with  such  increase, 
they  can  never  accomplish  four  leagues.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  exceed  five,  but  with  horses,  such 
speed  could  not  be  maintained.  A  steamboat  of  suffi- 
cient power  would  be  required. 

So  also,  the  depth  of  a  canal  to  be  established  should 
bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  velocity  of  the  motive  powers 
to  be  used  on  it.  If  that  of  horses,  for  example,  as  the 
greatest  speed  with  relays  is  4  leagues  or  52494  ft.  the 
tiie  hour,  or  14.5671  ft.  per  second;  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  exceed  by  about  a  quarter  the 
velocity  of  the  wave,  we  shall  have  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tionexpressedby  the  equation  14.5671=1.25  X  5.6729 
a/  h;  whence  A =4. 22  ft.  Thus,  the  depth  to  be  given 
to  the  canal  will  be  4.22  ft.  A  greater  than  this  would 
be  prejudicial.  This  assertion*  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
those  who  know,  and  all  watermen  know,  that,  in  gen- 
eral, the  navigation  is  easier  the  deeper  the  water;  but 
what  is  true  for  ordinary  boats  is  not  so  for  those  of 
great  speed. 
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Great yeiociuet  276.  They  present  also  a  yerj  extraordinary  fact,  to 
theblirkfien.  ^^"ch  we  have  already  alluded;  which  is  that,  with  their 
very  great  velocity,  they  occasion  much  less  injury  to 
the  banks  than  with  a  velocity  a  little  below  5.4389  V  A. 
I  have  witnessed  this  &ct  upon  the  canal  of  Ouroq, 
near  Paris,  which  is  29.528  ft.  wide  at  the  surfiice,  by 
4.265  ft.  in  mean  depth;,  the  boat  used  was  made  in 
England,  such  as  are  in  use  there,  and  was  74.476  ft. 
long  and  6.1024  ft.  in  its  greatest  width;  the  velocity 
of  the  wave  was  estimated  at  12.189  ft.  After  having 
moved  the  boat  with  a  velocity  of  14.764  ft.,  it  was 
stopped,  and  a  strong,  well  defined  wave  was  seen  to 
advance  in  front;  when  it  had  reached  a  certain  dis* 
tance,  the  boat  was  put  to  its  former  speed;  on  approach- 
ing the  wave,  the  water  piled  up  and  bubbled  much  in 
front;  it  was  precipitated  in  the  rear,  and  rose  again  at 
difierent  intervals  in  sharp  crests;  the  lateral  currents 
would  strike  violently  against  the  banks,  and  shoot  up 
far  above  them.  But  as  soon  as,  with  great  striving  of 
the  horses,  we  had  passed  by  the  wave,  we  advanced 
then  upon  tranquil  water;  the  prow  cleft  its  way  easily, 
and  the  waves  in  the  rear  presented  nothing  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character.  John  Russell,  the  first  who  has 
described  the  existence  of  this  wave,  and  verified  its 
effects,  insists  upon  this  important  circumstance;  and 
he  expressly  declares,  that  he  has  seen,  in  great  veloci- 
ties, the  rear  wave,  so  destructive  to  the  sides  of  the 
channel,  and  so  dangerous  in  the  navigation  of  shal- 
low water,  disappear  entirely. 

It  is,  then,  very  advantageous  to  give  boats  a  velocity 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  wave ;  but  this  is  not 
always  easy.  When  we  gradually  increase  the  velocity, 
the  waves  become  more  and  more  strong ;  they  accumu- 
late more  and  more  in  front,  and  the  resistance  which 
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they  oppose  to  motion  becomes  so  great  on  approaching 
the  velocity  of  5.4889  V  A,  that  the  horses  frequently 
cannot  surmonnt  it.  To  accomplish  this  end,  we  should 
go  slowly  at  first ;  the  waves  are  then  small  and  are 
quickly  passed ;  then  the  velocity  should  be  suddenly 
increased,  by  putting  the  horses  to  a  smart  gallop ;  the 
waves  have  not  time  to  enlarge  and  pile  up,  and  we 
can  get  beyond  them  without  great  difficulty ;  beyond 
this,  the  towing  is  easy,  provided  the  horses  can  main- 
tain the  suitable  velocity  of  6.883  V  A. 

I  refer  to  the  important  memoir  of  John  Russell  for 
other  details  upon  the  motion  of  swift  boats,  and  upon 
waves  in  front,  as  well  as  those  in  the  rear.^  I  should 
observe,  that,  however  interesting  may  be  the  facts  there 
reported,  and  however  ingenious  or  probable  may  be 
most  of  the  inferences  which  the  author  has  drawn  from 
them,  this  branch  of  science  has  but  just  had  its  birth, 
and  is  a  long  way  from  being  perfected. 


two 


SUB-SECTION   II. 

HYDRAULIC   MACHINES. 

277.  A  machine  is  an  assemblage  of  pieces,  levers  or  Machmea 
wheels,  so  connected  that  motion,  being  impressed  upon  <«^'»<>«<i»o*o 
the  first,  is  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other,  even  to 
the  last,  which  produces  a  certain  efiect ;  that  is  to  say, 
which  accomplishes  a  certain  work,  such  as  raising  a 
body  of  water  or  any  other  body  to  a  given  height ; 
such  as  grinding  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  spinning 
a  certain  quantity  of  wool,  &c.     When  the  machine  is 

*  Beseaicliet  tn  Hydrodynmilcfl.   By  John  Scott  Baasell.   Edlnbnr^,  18S7. 
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moved  by  a  current  of  water,  it  is  a  hydraulic  machine. 
The  current  is  the  immediate  motor,  and  gravity,  from 
which  it  derives  its  force,  whether  acting  by  its  weight 
or  by  its  impulse,  is  the  prime  motor. 

In  all  machines,  esLch  piece  may  be  regarded  as  the 
motor  of  that  immediately  following  it.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  machine,  receiving  movement  from 
that  which  precedes  it,  and  imparting  the  same  to  that 
which  follows  it.  We  shall  only  consider,  in  this  sub- 
section, the  piece  which  receives  directly  the  action  of 
the  motor,  and  which  M.  Poncelet  has  accordingly 
named  the  recipient;  it  alone  will  constitute  our 
hydraulic  machine. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  them ;  the  one  endowed  with 
a  motion  of  rotation,  and  the  other,  with  an  alternate 
motion.  Hydraulic  wheels,  comprising  turbines  and 
machines  of  reaction,  form  the  first  class ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, we  have  to  consider  water-pressure  machines  and 
the  hydraulic  ram.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
machines  which  have  been  projected,  and  even  executed, 
but  as  they  are  not  in  common  use,  they  need  not  be 
discussed  in  a  manual  of  this  sort.  The  reason  which 
causes  us  to  pass  them  by  in  silence,  induces  us  to 
dwell  more  particularly  upon  those  in  general  use. 

Before  passing  to  the  determination  of  the  effect 
which  machines,  or  rather,  that  which  a  water-course, 
through  their  intermediate  action,  produces,  we  will,  in 
the  first  chapter,  fix  upon  the  acceptation  to  be  given  to 
the  terms  motor  and  effect,  and  establish  the  expression 
of  their  magnitude. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MOTORS  AND   THEIR   EFFECTS. 


ARTICLE   FIRST. 
Motors, 

278.  When  a  motive  power,  or  continuous  cause  of  Force 
motion,  acts  upon  a  machine,  it  exerts  upon  the  part  to  moton. 
which  it  is  applied,  a  pressure  or  effort ;  and  while 
exerting  it,  it  advances  in  the  direction  of  this  effort,  or 
in  a  direction  in  which  it  may  be  led,  and  thus  runs 
through  a  certain  space.  Suppose,  for  example,  taking 
the  most  simple  case,  that  a  horse,  drawing  a  heavy 
weight  along  a  horizontal  road,  passes  over  a  certain 
distance  with  a  Uniform  motion;  the  effort  he  exerts, 
being  constant,  will  be  measured  by  a  dynamometer 
conveniently  placed  between  him  and  the  body.  Let  K 
be  the  number  of  pounds  indicated  by  the  instrument, 
and  L'  the  length  of  the  road  passed;  the  product  KL' 
of  the  effort  by  the  length  of  trip,  which  is  but  the 
sum  of  the  efforts  made,  will  manifestly  be  the  quan-- 
tity  of  action  developed  by  the  motive  power  in  this 
operation;  it  will  be,  using  the  terms  adopted  by  MM. 
Poncelet  and  Goriolis,  the  mechanical  work,  or  simply 
the  work  done. 

Naturally,  the  more  work  done  in  a  given  time  by  a 
motive  power,  the  greater  force  it  has;  thus,  the  greater 
the  body  of  water  raised  by  a  machine  the  same  height 
in  the  same  time,  the  greater  is  its  power.  Taking  the 
common  unit  of  time,  the  dynamic  force,  or  simply  the 
force  of  a  motor,  will  be,  with  us,  the  quantity  of  action 
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whicli  it  shall  develop  in  one  second;  in  fine,  it  will  be 
the  efort,  multiplied  by  the  velocity;  for  in  1",  L'=r 
and  KL'  =  Kt?. 

279.  Let  us  return  to  the  above  example.  Suppose 
the  horse  detached,  and  that,  in  his  place,  at  the  end  of 
the  trace,  (which  we  will  suppose  to  be  without  weight, 
and  of  a  length  a  little  exceeding  L',)  we  fix  a  weight  P 
equal  to  K,  which,  being  passed  over  a  pulley,  descends 
into  a  vertical  pit  of  a  depth  H  equal  to  L'.  The 
weight,  excepting  the  first  instants  of  motion,  exerting 
an  efibrt  like  to  that  of  the  horse,  experiencing  a  like 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  be  drawn,  will 
descend  in  the  pit  with  a  uniform  motion,  as  the  weight 
of  a  clock  descends,  and  it  will  reach  the  bottom  at  the 
same  instant  that  the  horse  would  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  course  L'.  Thus,  in  both  cases,  the  body  drawn  will 
pass  through  the  same  space  and  with  the  same  velocity. 
The  weight  P  has  then  effected  all  that  the  horse  has 
done;  as  a  moving  power,  it  is  identical,  and  its  quan- 
tity of  action  PH,  equal  to  KL'  and  developed  in  the 
same  time,  being  reduced  to  the  second,  will  also  express 
the  dynamic  force  of  the  horse. 

In  general,  for  every  motive  power,  we  may  substi- 
tute a  weight,  which,  descending  from  a  certain  height, 
shall  measure  its  force.  Its  expression,  PH  or  P'^H'^, 
and,  generally,  the  product  of  the  number  of  pounds  by 
a  number  of  feet,  occurring  often  in  calculations  relating 
to  machines,  we  will  designate  them  by  the  exponent 
p .  f  or  pf ;  thus  we  write  PH^*! 

w 

The  expression  of  the  force  of  motors  has  been  the  object  of  the 
special  consideration  of  many  authors,  among  others,  of  Smea> 
ton,  Coulomb,  Gamot,  Navier,  of  MM.  Poncelet  and  Coriolis. 
Before  oonfiniag  myself  to  ideas  strictly  necessary  fi»  imder- 
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standing  what  I  may  haye  to  say  upon  hydranlio  maohines,  I 
refer  to  their  works.* 

I  would  merely  remark,  that  the  expression  PH,  last  called 
the  quantity  of  action,  or  work,  has  been  named  moving  force 
by  Euler  {Academie  de  Berlin,  1751,  pp.  272  and  282),  medumic 
power  by  Smeaton,  momeninm  of  activity  by  Camot.  I  have 
thought  best  to  preserve  the  word  force,  generaUy  used  in  the 
arts,  where,  without  any  inoonvenience,  we  speak  of  the  foroe  of 
a  current  of  water,  of  a  machine,  of  a  horse.  I  have  joined  the 
adjectiYe  dynamic,  to  distinguish  it  &om  the  force  properly  so 
called,  or  from  the  statical  force,  which  is  simply  an  efRyrt  or  a 
weight.  Moreover,  ^^  force  dynamique**  is  the  simple  translation 
of  the  "  mechanic  power  "  of  Smeaton,  and  it  is  synonymous  with 
the  **»«win^/ora"  of  Euler. 

280.  The  dynamic  force  of  a  current  will  then  be  ,^,„^ 
expressed  by  PH^'  in  1".  As  W  is  here  independent  **^*^°™* 
of  the  time,  P^  will  be  the  weight  of  water  carried  by 
the  current  in  V\  H  is  the  height  of  the  fall  of  fluid, 
whether  real  or  fictitious;  it  is  real,  when  it  in  reality 
fells  from  the  height  H;  it  is  fictitious,  when  it  acts  by 
virtue  of  a  velocity  due  to  buch  a  height  In  estimat- 
ing the  force  of  a  current  of  water,  H  is  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  fluid  surface  in  the  upper  reach,  a 
little  above  the  fell,  and  in  the  lower  reach,  a  little 
below  the  same. 

The  force  of  the  current,  depending  only  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  product  P  X  H,  remains  always  the 
same,  so  long  as  it  undergoes  no  change,  whatever  other- 
wise the  respective  magnitudes  of  the  two  factors  P  and 
H  may  prove  to  be;  thus,  we  may  double  one;  but  we 
must  then  diminish  the  other  one  half. 


*  Smeaton,  ExpeThnental  Ezaminatlon  of  the  Quantity  of  Mechanic  Power. 
Coulomb,  ExpAriencet  deetln^es  k  dAtenniner  la  qaantltA  d*aotIon  que  lee  hommee 
peayent  fbamlr  par  leor  travail  Joamaller.  Camot,  Prlnclpee  de  TeqaUlbre  et  da 
moavement  Karler,  Addition!  k  r  Architecture  hydraollque  de  B^lidor,  tome  L, 
p.  876.  Poncelet,  MAcanlqae  Indnstxielle,  tome  I.,  p.  46.  Coriolls,  Da  oMflvl  te 
reffet  dee  machlnee. 
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An  example  given  of  a  case  which  refers  most  directly  to  our 
object,  will  enable  us  to  see  the  trath  of  this  principle.  Let 
there  be,  in  any  place,  a  quantity  of  water  P,  jGUling  from  an 
elevation  H ;  we  may  there  establish  two  machines,  equal  in  all 
respects,  each  having  H  for  the  height,  and  receiving  ^  P  of  tho 
water.  Let  there  be  elsewhere  a  course  of  water,  furnishing 
i  P,  but  with  2  H  of  fall ;  we  may  establish  there  two  machines 
exactly  similar  to  the  two  first ;  they  will  lie  one  beneath  the 
other,  while,  in  the  preceding  locality,  they  were  alongside  of 
each  other :  this  will  be  the  only  difference ;  in  other  respects, 
they  will  be  similar,  and  the  two  streams  will  have  evidently  the 
same  dynamic  force;  that  is  to  say,  each  will  be  capable  of 
moving  an  equal  number  of  equal  machines.  This  example 
shows  also  that  the  force  of  a  course  of  water  is  proportional  to 
H ;  the  greater  the  height  of  the  fiill,  the  more  power  will  it 
have  to  move  the  machines  ;  it  is  also  evidently  proportional  to 
P ;  whence  we  conclude,  a  priori,  that  it  is  represented  by  PH. 

In  tte  case  when  tte  water-course  does  not  present  a 
real  fall,  the  fictitious  fall  will  be  .0155t;*,  v  being 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  current ;  and  if  s  is  its  section, 
we  shall  have  P  =  Q2A29sy  ;  thus,  the  dynamic  force 
Pt;  (278),  will  also  be  expressed  by  .9699451?';  it  will 
be  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  velocity. 

281.  That  which  a  current  of  water  can  do  for  one 
hour,  it  may  do  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is  not  so 
wil;h  animal  power,  with  man,  the  horse,  &c. ;  they  can 
only  exert  a  certain  efibrt,  with  a  certain  velocity,  dur- 
ing a  limited  time ;  afber  which,  they  are  obliged  to  take 
rest,  which  enables  them  to  develop  anew  an  equal 
quantity  of  action.  Their  labor  being  renewed  period- 
ically each  day  of  twenty  four  hours,  the  duration  of 
action,  in  this  space  of  time,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  let  T  be  this  duration,  expressed  in  seconds ; 
K  being  always  the  efibrt  exerted  by  the  acting  force, 
and  V  its  velocity,  Kt?T  will  be  the  daily  quantity  of 
€u:tion. 
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For  example,  a  common-sized  horse,  drawing  a  cart 
on  a  horizontal  road,  or  a  boat  on  a  canal,  exerts  an  effort 
of  from  99  to  143  pounds,  going  with  the  respect- 
ive velocity  of  2.6  ft.  and  3.6  ft.,  and  can  travel  thus 
for  10  hours,  or  36000"  in  the  24  hours;  so  that  his 
mean  day's  work  will  be  121»»»-  X  3.1"-  X  36000"  = 
13503600^*^;  in  round  numbers,  13500000^'. 

282.  The  horse  being  the  moving  power  most  common-  Hom-power 
ly  known,  is  usually  taken,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  for  steam  engines, 
the  term  of  comparison,  to  express  the  force  of  motors. 
That  of  this  animal  varies,  it  is  true,  according  to  the 
muscular  power  and  weight  of  individuals,  and  that 
between  very  wide  limits.  But  in  the  series  of  terms, 
we  may  adopt  one  as  a  standard  of  comparison ;  thus, 
our  constructors  of  steam  engines,  like  the  English, 
take  for  the  horse-power,  that  of  a  horse  that,  travelling 
on  a  level  plane,  with  a  velocity  of  3.2809^^,  shall  raise 
a  weight  of  165.359^^  (from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  for 
example,  by  means  of  a  cord  without  weight  passing 
over  a  pulley).  Though  such  a  force,  the  idea  of  which 
was  furnished  by  the  great  horses  used  in  the  breweries 
of  England,  is  fer  superior  to  that  of  our  common 
horses,  we  will  still  admit  the  expression ;  and  we  shall 
understand  by  horse-power,  or,  to  prevent  all  equivoca- 
tion, and  employing  a  term  now  in  common  use,  we 
shall  understand  by  cheval  vapeur^  a  dynamic  force, 
or  a  moving  power,  capable  of  raising  165.359***-  a 
height  of  3.2809"-  in  1" ;  that  is,  542.52 p'  in  1". 

Consequently,  to  express  the  force  of  a  current  of 
water  in  units  of  this  kind,  we  must  divide  PH^^  by 
542.52=0.001843PH,  and  this  quotient  will  indicate 
the  number  of  horse-powers  which,  acting  at  the  same 
time,  will  produce  an  equivalent  effect.  If  Q  was  the 
volume  of  water  furnished  by  the  stream  in  1",  we 
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should  have  P=62.429Q,  and  0.11507QH,  for  the 
number  of  horee-powers. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 

Effects. 
Effects.         283.  To  produce  an  effect  upon  a  machine  is  to  over- 

Resistances:  , 

their  kinds,  come  the  rcsistances  which  are  continually  or  periodi- 
cally reproduced  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  motion 
throughout  its  duration. 

To  get  a  correct  idea  of  resistances  and  effects,  as 
well  as  of  their  ratio  to  the  dynamic  force  employed  to 
oyercome  and  produce  them,  let  us  take  the  example  of 
a  common  mill,  moved  by  a  wheel  with  floats. 

The  whole  force  PH  of  the  current  directed  upon  the 
floats,  will  not  be  imparted  to  them.  A  part  of  the 
water  P  will  pass  through  the  interval  between  the 
wheel  and  the  sides  of  the  mill-course  which  conducts 
it,  and  it  will  exert  no  action.  A  part  of  the  &11  H, 
that  comprised  between  the  centre  of  percussion  of  the 
floats  and  the  lower  reach,  will  be  as  it  were  lost.  A 
part  of  the  motive  action  of  the  water  which  strikes  the 
wheel  will  be  destroyed,  either  by  reason  of  its  con- 
traction at  its  issuing  from  the  reservoir,  or  by  the 
shock  on  its  meeting  the  floats,  as  we  shall  see  in  what 
follows.  So  that  there  will  only  be  a  portion  of  the 
force  PH  which  will  be  communicated  or  impressed 
upon  them. 

This  impressed  force  upon  the  floats  should  first  act 
upon  the  gearing  designed  to  transmit  the  motion  of  the 
horizontal  shaft  of  the  wheel  to  the  vertical  spindle 
of  the  mill-stone.  But  before  reaching  it,  it  will 
already  have  experienced  two  losses  against  two  resist- 
ances which  it  had  to  surmount,  the  friction  upon  the 
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gudgeons  of  the  first  of  these  two  taming  shafts,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion  of  the  floats. 
Arrived  at  the  gearing,  it  is  there  subjected  to  another 
loss,  occasioned  both  by  the  friction  of  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  against  the  trundle  or  wallower  bars,  and  bj  the 
shocks  of  these  teeth  against  the  trundles,  very  small, 
it  is  true,  but  repeated  without  cessation.  Beside  that 
of  the  wallower,  the  friction  of  the  pivot  of  the  verti- 
cal spindle  upon  its  socket  absorbs  also  a  part  of  its 
moving  action*  It  is  only  with  what  is  left  that  it 
arrives  finally  at  the  mill-stone,  and  overcomes  the 
resistance  which  the  grain  opposes  to  grinding.  To 
conquer  this  last  resistance  is  to  produce  the  useftd 
effect^  that  in  view  of  which  the  machine  was  built ;  to 
it  alone  can  be  applied  the  saying  of  Montgolfier,  ^' the 
vis  viva  is  that  which  pays." 

As  to  other  resistances,  those  proceeding  from  fric- 
tion, shocks,  and  the  surrounding  air,  they  do  but 
consume,  as  a  clear  loss,  a  large  portion  of  the  force 
which  the  motor  has  impressed  upon  the  wheel.  They 
are  produced  by  the  various  parts  of  the  machinery; 
they  are  in  some  sort  inherent  in  them,  and  are  conse- 
quently termed  the  passive  resistances  of  the  machine, 
the  useful  efiect  being  taken  for  the  active  resistance 
overcome.  Though  they  may  have  been  without  a 
useful  result,  the  force  has  none  the  less  striven  against 
them;  it  has  none  the  less  conquered  the  action  which 
they  have  opposed  to  motion;  and  its  total  efiect, 
which  we  call  the  dynamic  effect  of  the  machine,  is 
composed  both  of  the  useful  efiect  produced,  and  the 
quantity  of  action  of  the  passive  resistances. 

284.    Since  the  resistances  are  continually  repro-    Exprwrton 
duced,  the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  machine,  the  dynamic  effect 
greater  will  be  its  dynamic  efiect  produced  in  a  given 
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time ;  this  effect  will  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
intensity  of  the  resistances  and  the  velocitj  of  the 
machine. 

We  observe,  moreover,  that  to  produce  an  effect  is 
only,  in  result,  to  move  a  body  resisting  motion,  and 
to  move  it  with  a  certain  velocity,  in  a  direction 
opposed  to  that  of  its  resistance,  or  that  which  it 
inclines  to  take :  such  as,  for  example,  to  raise  a  weight 
vertically,  since  it  tends  to  descend  vertically,  and  to 
raise  it  with  a  certain  velocity.  Moreover,  every 
resistance  to  motion  is  but  an  effort  opposed  to  the 
action  of  the  motor,  and  every  effort  is  measured  by  a 
weight ;  so  that  to  overcome  the  resistance  with  a  de- 
terminate velocity  is  equivalent  to  raising  this  weight 
with  this  velocity.  If,  now,  we  designate  by  £  the 
dynamic  effect,  by  p^  the  weight  representing  the  active 
resistance,  by  u  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  overcome, 
by  p^  the  weight  expressing  a  passive  resistance,  and 
by  tif  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  surmounted,  PiU 
will  be  the  useful  effect  produced,  the  sum  of  p^u'  will 
be  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  action  opposed  by  the 
passive  resistances,  and  we  shall  have 
E  =PjU  +  sum  p^u'. 

We  may  admit,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  that  all  the 
resistances  are  exerted  upon  the  same  point  of  the 
machine,  upon  that  of  which  u  is  the  velocity,  for 
example.  Let  then  p^  be  the  weight  representing  the 
sum  of  the  partial  weights  or  efforts,  and  we  have 
E=p^u, 

We  may  thus  establish  E  t=  JIA,  A  being  any  height,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  admitted  PH  for  the  dynamic  foroe.  But  the 
direct  consideration  of  the  velocity  is  necessary  in  rotatoiy 
machines,  such  as  we  shall  more  particularly  discuss. 

285.  We  will  say  of  effects,  what  we  have  said  of 
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motors  (280),  that  their  magnitude  is  independent  of 
that  of  each  of  their  two  &ctor8,  and  that  it  depends 
solely  upon  their  product.  We  may  easily,  by  gearing 
or  by  levers,  render  the  weight  to  be  raised  a  hundred 
or  thousand  times  greater  than  it  was  at  first ;  but  then 
the  velocity  of  raising  will  be  a  hundred  or  thousand 
times  smaller,  and  consequently  a  hundred  or  thousand 
times  more  time  will  be  required  to  raise  it  to  the  same 
height.  Whence  the  adage  so  well  known  in  mechanids, 
''  that  what  we  gain  in  force  we  lose  in  velocity  or  in 
time" :  the  product  of  this  force  or  weight  by  its  ve- 
locity, must  always  be  equal  to  p,!/. 

Since  in  this  expression  of  effect,  we  may  substitute 
any  velocity,  we  may  put  in  place  of  u  that  of  the 
motor,  which  is  v;  but  we  must  then  substitute  for  p^ 
a  weight /»,  such  that  we  may  have  pv^szp^u;  it  will 
represent  the  sum  of  the  resisting  efforts,  supposed 
reduced,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  moments,  to  what 
they  would  have  had  were  they  applied  to  the  point  of 
the  machine  where  the  velocity  is  v;  and  we  have 
E=sj9i;. 

286.  If,  as  before,  we  decompose  the  sum  p  of  resist-  usefoieifect. 
ing  efforts  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  shall  be  the 

effort  employed  solely  to  the  production  of  the  useful 
effect,  and  the  other  shall  comprise  all  th^e  passive 
resistances,  then,  designating  by  p'  the  first,  and  by  e 
the  useful  effect,  we  have 

e:=ip'v» 

287.  The  motion  of  every  machine,  when  it  is  con*-  total  effect 
tinuous  and  well  established,  il»  either  uniform,  or, 
more  frequently,  periodical.  It  is  periodical  when, 
during  a  certain  period  of  time,  generally  quite  short, 
the  velocity  increases  or  diminishes  by  degrees,  to 
diminish  or  increase  equally  afterwards,  so  as  to  return, 


eqnaltthe 
Ibrce  ImpreMed. 
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at  the  end  of  the  period,  to  what  it  waa  at  the  com- 
mencement. We  then  bring  back  this  movement  to 
that  which  is  entirely  uniform,  by  taking  for  v,  and  for 
each  of  the  other  quantities  entering  into  the  expression 
of  force  and  resistances,  a  mean  between  the  valnes 
which  they  have  in  this  period.  Thus  the  movement  of 
a  machine,  when  it  is  well  established,  and  it  is  so  gene- 
rally at  the  end  of  one  or  two  minutes,  may  always  be 
regarded  as  uniform.  Now,  uniformity  cannot  take 
place  and  be  maintained,  save  when  the  resisting  action 
is  and  remains  equal  to  the  moving  action.  So  that 
when  a  machine  moves  with  a  uniform  or  periodic 
motion,  the  two  opposite  actions  are  equal,  or,  in  other 
words,  "  the  total  effect  produced  is  equal  to  the  force 
impressed  upon  the  machine.^ ^ 

In  practice,  the  force  impressed  by  a  motor  upon  a 
machine  is  simply  called  force  of  the  machine. 

The  force  impressed,  which  is  the  effort  that  the  motor  exerts 
upon  the  point  of  the  machine  to  which  it  is  applied,  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  of  this  point,  is  expressed  by  Ev  (278).  We 
have  seen  (284),  that  the  total  dynamical  eflect  vras  generally 
expressed  by  p^ :  we  shall,  then,  have 
Ki?^p,tt(=iE). 

For  machines  in  motion,  Eoler  gave  the  name  of  moment  of 
motion  to  the  product  of  an  effort  by  its  velocity ;  such  are  the 
two  which  form  the  above  equation :  other  German  authors  have 
called  this  product  the  dynamic  moment.  Thus,  when  motion  has 
become  uniform,  the  dynamic  moment  of  the  power  is  equal  to 
the  dynamic  moment  of  the  resistances.  The  statical  moments, 
or  product  of  the  efibrts  by  their  distances  from  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, will  also  be  equal,  since  the  velocities  are  proportional  to 
these  distances.  The  equality  of  moments  is,  then,  one  of  the 
attributes  of  machines  endowed  with  uniform  motion,  as  well  as 
of  machines  in  equilibrium. 

If,  in  the  above  equality,  we  put  pv  for  f gU,  we  have 
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Uiat  is  to  say,  that  the  ^ort  of  the  motor  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  resistances  f  both  acting  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  axis  of 
rotation,  but  in  opposite  directions. 

288.  When  we  haye  to  determine  the  effect  E  pro-       Batio 
duced  by  a  wheel  in  motion,  observation  readily  fur-      to  the 
nishes  one  of  its  two  factors,  the  velocity  v;  but  it  «»«o"*»"  •*«»'• 
does  not  give  the  other,  the  sum  p  of  the  resistances, 

except  in  the  particular  cases  where  we  make  use  of  a 
special  apparatus  for  its  determination  (292). 

Nearly  all  these  resistances,  as  well  as  the  effort  of 
the  motor  which  we  introduce  in  the  formula,  are  but 
the  results  of  calculations  based  upon  the  theories  of  the 
impulse  of  fluids,  of  friction,  &c. ;  but  in  hydraulics, 
such  results  are  not  admitted  until  after  they  have  been 
reduced  to  those  of  experiment.  Let  n  be  the  coeffi- 
cient of  reduction,  p^  the  sum  of  the  resistances,  or, 
more  exactly,  of  the  efforts  of  resistances  determined  by 
calculation,  and  K^  the  effort  of  the  motor  similarly  de- 
termined; np^  will  be  equal  to  p,  and,  after  what  has 
been  said  in  the  preceding  number,  npf^^^nK^;  we  shall 

then  have 

E = npoV = nK^v. 

In  this  expression,  n  is  the  ratio  of  the  real  effect  to 
the  theoretic  effect,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  to  the 
impressed  force  deduced  from  theory. 

289.  We  have   seen   (283),   that  a  motor  never   B«tiooftiie 
impresses  the  whole  of  its  force  PH  upon  a  machine;  totiMfbmof 
so  that  the  force  really  impressed,  or  the  effect  E,  which      *"** 

is  equal  to  it  (287),  will  always  be  smaller  than  PH, 
and,  in  the  equation 

E=mPH, 
m  will  be  a  fraction ;  it  will  express  the  ratio  of  the 
effect,  or  of  the  force  impressed,  to  the  entire  force  of 
the  motor. 
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It  is  to  these  two  equations,  and  principally  the  last, 
that  we  endeavor  to  reduce,  as  to  form,  those  which 
should  give  the  effect  of  different  hydraulic  machines. 

The  coefficients  m  and  n  are  determined  by  experi- 
'  ments ;  their  determination  is  the  object  of  nearly  all 

those  which  are  made  upon  machines,  as  we  shall  see 
eventually  in  this  chapter. 
Limit  of  eifocte.  290.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  effect  E  was 
always  smaller  than  the  force  PH;  it  never  will  be 
greater ;  this  amounts  to  the  same  as  saying  that  it  woald 
be  absurd  to  admit  that  an  effect  is  greater  than  the 
cause  which  produces  it.  In  order  that  it  should,  be 
equal,  or  that  we  should  have  m=l,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  all  the  action  of  the  motor  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  machine;  which  is  never  the  case. 
Thus,  PH  is  the  limit  of  dynamic  efiects ;  they  never 
can  attain  it ;  but  they  may  approach  it,  though  gene- 
rally they  are  far  removed  from  it ;  very  rarely  is  m 
above  0.75,  once  only  have  I  seen  it  above  0.90 ;  but 
very  frequently,  and  in  machines  in  common  use,  it  is 
only  from  0.25  to  0.20,  and  even  below  this. 
Dynamic  291.  The  general  expression  of  dynamic  effects  being 
"^^  pv,  their  unit  wiU  be  1^  (or,  1^  raised  l"**-  in  1"); 
we  diall  admit  no  other  in  this  work. 

Some  authors  having  judged  this  to  be  too  small  for  the  indas- 
trial  arts,  have  sabstitated  for  it  one  a  thousand  times  greater, 
1000*  or  a  cubic  metre  of  water,  or  a  ton*  raised  1",  without 
any  aoooont  of  the  time  of  raising :  they  have  given  it  the  name 
of  "  dynamie^*  or  of  ** dynamode,^*  and  they  express  the  eflect  of 
a  machine  by  saying  that  it  is  of  a  certain  number  of  dynames 
m  a  certun  time.    To  avoid  this  double  indication,  M.  Dupin 

*  In  the  vyitem  of  weights  and  measares,  the  ton  of  commerce  Is  IM^ :  now,  tUi 
weight  Is  also  derigoated  snder  the  name  **Iomi«/*  espeoiallj  In  the  great  iron 
establishments,  from  analogy  to  the  English  ton,  which  only  dUfen  bat  Utile  from 
it,itbetaigl01iM6. 
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has  adopted  a  unit  of  another  kind,  which  he  calls  '<  dynaxne^^ 
and  which  consiats  of  1000  French  tons  raised  1*  in  24^ ;  it  is 
equivalent  to  ll*-57  or  83.748*'  in  V, 

Most  commonly,  the  dynamic  eflfeote  are  expressed  in  horse* 
powers ;  their  number  is  0.0133jw  for  an  effect  |w*"  (282)  or 
0.0018426pt7  for  an  eflect  fd^.  Quite  often,  when  we  wish  to 
give  an  idea  <^  the  useful  elfect  of  a  machine,  we  do  so  by  indi- 
cating the  number  of  horses  which,  woiking  together,  would 
accomplish  the  same  results.  From  many  observations  which  I 
hare  made  of  the  modes  adopted  in  the  working  of  the  mines, 
the  real  useful  effect  produced  by  a  good  draught  horse,  of  com- 
mon size,  supposed  to  work  in  the  open  air,  and  with  two  relays, 
eight  hours  a  day,  is  about  1200000*^ ;  or,  admitting  the  work 
to  be  without  interruption,  40  *■  or  289.43"  per  second.* 

We  have  seen  (281)  that  the  quantity  of  daily  action  that 
such  a  horse  can  develop,  or  the  total  effect  which  he  can  pro- 
duce, drawing  a  load  upon  a  horizontal  road,  is  1800000^ » 
13024000>'.  Thus,  about  a  third  of  his  force  is  absorbed  by  the 
passive  resistances  of  the  mode  of  work,  by  obliquity  in  traction, 
the  effect  of  circular  motion,  firequent  stops,  retrograde  move- 
ments, &c.  &c. 

292.  It  is  often  necessary  to  determine  immediately,  by  ezper-  i>inct 
iment,  the  real  force  of  a  machine,  that  is  to  say,  the  dynamic      of  effects. 


*  See,  fl>r  the  details,  my  wofk,  "  Bee  mines  do  Freybeng  et  de  lear  exploitation." 
1803.  Tome  I.,  p.  233,  and  tome  III.,  p.  123.    Annalea  des  Mines.  1830.  Tome  VII. 

The  mean  term  of  my  obseiratlons  has  been  lllBOOOk*  per  day ;  bat  the  duration  of 
the  work  was  never  more  than  sU  hoozs. 

In  182B,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  mln4»  at  Freybeig,  where,  peiliaps,  the  mode  of 
woiUng  horses  Is  best  arranged,  published  the  results  of  their  dynamic  woiIl.  Afkef 
a  careAil  examination  made  by  M.  Combes,  engineer,  the  mean  term  of  osefiU  effect 
of  foarteen  horses,  placed  at  the  shafts  whose  depths  exceed  one  hundred  metres, 
would  be  per  horse  working  six  consecutive  houn,  902T12km ;  for  the  five  whose  shaft 
diverged  but  lltUe  Arom  the  vertical,  and  which  accordingly  gave  more  readily  the 
useful  effect,  It  would  have  been  101M82kB,  or  47kB  =b  270.141^  In  l^^ ;  this  last  number 
varied  between  34  and  61kB,  or  246.03  and  44l.39pf.  M.  Combes,  after  having  com^ 
puted  the  passlvo  resistances,  and  added  them  to  Uie  usoful  eSteti  found  for  the 
total  dynamic  effect.  In  the  five  cases  above  mentioned,  as  a  mean  term,  1188111i«,  or 
SBkmsaaaOT.OTP'lnl". 

Such  would  be  the  day's  wotk  accomplished  by  a  horse  woxUng  for  six  hours; 
bnt  by  prolonging  ttie  ttane  of  labor,  I  believe  that  he  might  reach  1400000i».  This 
effect  will,  then,  be  fkr  inftrior  to  that  which  can  be  attained  by  a  horse  travelling 
without  hindrance  and  straight  forward :  we  have  seen  very  ordinary  horses,  draw- 
ing boats  upon  a  canal  for  six  consecutive  days,  accomplish  per  day  28.484  miles, 
each  exerting  an  effort  of  143.85  lbs.,  and  thus  develop  a  quantity  of  daily  work  equal 
to  17T78810P';  usually,  the  space  run  throiiiph  upon  a  canal,  per  day  of  eleven  houn.  Is 
only  19.19  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  action  la  WlWOOhai «» 14978310ir. 
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elfoot  which  it  can  produce ;  whether  it  be  to  redaoe  to  real- 
ity the  results  of  formulsB,  and  deduce  from  them  the  coefficient 
of  reduction,  or  to  ^ve  judgment,  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
case,  in  any  question  which  may  be  raised  relating  to  this 
eflbct. 

Since  an  effect  is  represented  by  a  weight  raised  vertically  a 
certain  height  with  a  certain  velocity  (284),  the  idea  which  first 
presents  itself  towards  obtaining  its  measure,  consists  in  raising 
by  a  machine  a  weight  up  to  a  certain  height,  and  to  observe  the 
time  of  raising,  the  space  divided  by  the  time  giving  the  velocity. 
For  a  hydraulic  wheel,  by  means  of  a  cord  wrapped  round  its 
axle,  and  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  at  a  certain  height,  we  can 
cause  to  be  raised  a  given  weight :  but  how  can  we  procure  an 
elevation  sufficient  for  a  motion  whose  duration  should  be  at  least 
three  minutes,  or  fifteen  turns  of  the  wheel,  the  motion  having  to 
attain  uniformity?  for  it  is  only  from  the  instant  it  does  that  we 
must  start  in  measuring  the  elevation.  Such  a  mode  has  been 
used  with  success  for  small  machines,  by  Deparcieux,  Smeaton, 
Poncelet,  etc.,  and  has  enabled  them  to  recognise  the  most 
remarkable  laws  of  motion  in  hydraulic  wheels ;  but  for  great 
machines  used  in  the  arts,  it  could  not  be  employed. 
D/iuunometrie  Lately,  this  object  has  been  accomplished.  Suppose  the  wheel 
Brake.  whose  effect  we  wish  to  measure  is  in  full  operation  ;  we  take  off 
Fiff  u.  ^^®  ^^^  which  the  turning  arbor  bears,  and  clasp  it  with  a  brake, 
which  we  tighten,  not  to  the  point  of  stopping  it,  but  till 
its  velocity  shall  be  reduced  to  what  it  vras  before.  It  is 
evident  that  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  motion  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  brake  is  equal  to  that  of  the  load,  that  the  dynamic 
effect  is  the  same,  and  that  to  have  its  value,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  determine  that  of  the  friction.  To  ascertain  this,  instead  of 
holding  fikst  the  extremity  of  the  arm  of  the  brake  opposite  to  the 
arbor,  we  set  it  free,  and  suspend  a  weight  upon  it,  which  we 
increase  until  it  maintains  the  arm  in  a  horizontal  position ;  it 
will  then  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  friction,  and  will  measure  it. 
M.  de  Prony,  who  first,  In  1821,  made  use,  at  least  to  any  ex- 
tent, of  this  brake,  arranged  its  parts  nearly  as  those  represented 
in  Fig.  52.  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  clasping  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  arbor,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below  it,  and 
which  are  pressed  more  or  less  against  it  by  means  of  strong 
screws ;  a  weight  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  the  upper  piece. 
During  the  motion,  we  press  the  brake  until  this  piece  is 
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raised,  with  its  weight,  and  maintained  in  a  horizontal  po* 
sition. 

But  it  frequently  happens  that  this  brake  cannot  be  immediately 
fitted  to  the  arbor  without  some  cutting  away,  turning,  and 
impairing  of  the  machine.  To  avoid  this  serious  inconvenience, 
as  well  as  to  adopt  one  and  the  same  brake  for  a  nearly  general 
use,  as  well  as  for  a  use  more  convenient  in  its  nature  and  surer 
in  its  results,  M.  Egen.  a  German  engineer,  does  not  place  it 
immediately  upon  the  arbor,  but  upon  a  cast  iron  collar,  which  he 
fixes  there  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  This  collar, 
BBB,  is  formed  of  two  semicircular  halves,  one  of  which  is  put 
above  and  the  other  below  the  arbor  A,  and  which  are  firmly  united 
by  means  of  screws :  by  means  of  six  other  screws,  i,  b,  6,  we 
centre  this  collar  as  near  as  possible  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  then  fasten  it  to  the  arbor,  by  driving  forcibly  wooden 
wedges  in  the  space  between  them.  Its  lower  part  is  clasped  on 
its  rim  by  a  large  chain,  or  friction  band,  CCC,  formed  of  pieces 
of  strong  sheet  iron,  with  hinged  joints ;  its  two  extremities 
D  and  £,  also  of  sheet  iron,  are  sodered  to  two  strong  bolts 
passing  through  the  arm  HG  of  the  brake,  which  bolts  are  termi- 
nated in  the  form  of  screws ;  these  pass  in  the  nuts  <f,  which  we 
turn  with  a  long  key,  by  means  of  which  we  stretch  and  tighten 
at  will  the  pressure  band.  The  arm  or  lever  is  a  piece  of  wood 
of  .492  to  .655  ft.  square,  and  G.56,  9.84  and  13.12  ft.  in  length. 
Near  its  extremity,  at  i,  a  hook  is  passed  through  it,  on  which 
we  hang  the  plate  appointed  to  receive  the  different  weights 
which  we  may  employ.  Between  the  arms  and  the  cast  iron 
collar  is  a  cushion  of  hard  wood,  whose  concavity,  which  rubs 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  collar,  is  lined  with  a  strong  band 
of  bronze  or  bell-metal,  to  insure  the  frictions  of  metal  against 
metal.  The  cushion,  as  well  as  the  arbor,  is  traversed  by  a  small 
funnel,  through  which  runs,  during  the  work,  a  slender  stream 
of  oil,  or  simply  of  water,  upon  the  collar,  to  prevent  overheat- 
ing the  rubbing  surfaces. 

During  the  operation,  afler  having  loaded  the  plate  with 
weights  which,  by  a  previous  trial,  are  found  to  be  convenient, 
and  after  the  movement  has  been  well  established,  the  experi- 
menter, laying  one  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  brake,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  force  vnth  which  it  tends  to  rise,  and  holding  in  the 
other  the  key  of  one  of  the  nuts,  loosens  or  tightens  the  friction 
chain,  until  the  arm  oscillates  but  little  from  the  horizontal  posi- 
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tion.  MoreoTer,  there  shoald  be  preTionsly  established  cheeks, 
to  maintain  the  oscillation  between  certain  limits,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  accidents  which  unexpected  jerks  might  occasion.  For 
the  details  of  oonstmction  of  the  brake,  and  for  the  mode  of  use, 
I  would  refer  to  the  works  of  MM.  Egen  and  Morin,  who  have 
made  frequent  use  of  them.* 

293.  From  the  weight,  i7,  which  maintains  the  brake  in  its 
horisontal  position,  we  deduce  the  value  of  the  dynamic  effect,  or 
the  total  action  of  the  resbtanoes  to  motion;  the  prindpal  of 
which  is  the  friction  which  takes  place  upon  the  arbor  or  upon 
the  collar  clasped  by  the  brake :  we  have  besides  some  passive 
resistances,  such  as  the  friction  upon  the  journals  of  the  arbor, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air :  designating  by  JT  the  weight  repre- 
senting the  effi>rt  of  friction,  by  f/  the  velodfy  of  rotation  of  the 
part  on  which  it  is  exerted,  by  Sot  the  sum  of  passive  restst- 
ances,  finally,  by  tf  the  velocity  of  the  point  to  which  we  refer 
them ;  we  shall  have  £  =  TTt/  -|-  SfOff,  If  the  friction  of  the 
brake  acts  on  one  side  as  resistance  to  motion,  on  the  other, 
it  is  the  force  which  holds  in  equilibrium  the  weight  11  borne  by 
the  arm  of  the  brake ;  so  that  if  ti^  is  the  velocity  which  tiiis 
weight  incilines  to  take,  and  which  it  would  take  if  it  were  drawn 
by  the  movement  of  rotation,  we  shall  have  /TVsiTv^as 
0.1047 i7LN,  L  being  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  lever,  or  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  rotation  from  the  point  of  suspension  of 
the  weight,  and  N  the  number  of  turns  of  the  arbor  in  a 

minute ;  for  tT  =  "^'^^'^  =  0.1047LN.    Putting  this  value  of 

IPtf  in  the  above  equation,  it  becomes 

E=:0.1047i7LN  +  J?ow^. 
In  the  application,  11  represents  the  weight  put  in  the  plate, 
plus  that  of  the  plate,  plus  that  of  the  lever  referred  to  the 
point  of  suspension.  The  term  Xw/*^  the  sum  of  the  resistances 
which  the  impressed  force  upon  the  wheel  was  obliged  to  over- 
come before  reaching  the  part  of  the  machine  to  which  the  brake 
was  applied,  will  be  determined  by  the  formulie  of  friction,  &^. ; 
the  greater  it  is,  the  more  will  the  results  of  calculation  a£^t  the 
certainty  of  the  result  which  we  aimed  to  derive  from  experi- 
ment, and  which  can  only  be  partially  ascertained. 

*  UDtcnacbtmgen  ttber  den  Effect  elnigcr  In  Blielnlaiid-Wes^iludeii  beitebenden 
Wasserwerke.  1831.  p.  86  et  salv. 
Experiences  ear  les  roaee  bydmnliqaet,  etc.  1818.  pp.  5 — II. 
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If,  in  a  machine  composed  of  many  moveable  or  diflbrent 
pieces,  we  establish  the  brake  upon  the  first,  the  recipient,  the 
term  Sfov^  will  be  small;  if  it  were  very  small,  the  brake, 
by  the  other  term,  which  properly  belongs  to  it,  0.1Q5/7LN 
(s=s  .00019377LN  horse-powers),  would  give  very  nearly  the  total 
effect,  or  the/orcg  of  the  machine;  if  we  could  place  it  upon  the 
last  piece,  the  operator,  it  would  give  the  useful  effect, 

294.  Let  us  recapitulate  our  terms  and  designa-  summary 
tions.  In  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  a  hydraulic  chapter, 
machine,  we  shall  have  to  distinguish : 

1st.  The  entire  force  of  the  motive  current :  it  is 
PH,  P  being  the  weight  of  water  furnished  by  the  cur- 
rent in  one  second,  and  H  the  total  fall. 

2d.  The  force  impressed  upon  the  machine,  or 
simply  the  force  of  the  machine :  it  is  Kr,  K  repre- 
senting the  effort  exerted  by  the  current  upon  the  part 
or  point  of  this  machine  which  it  strikes,  and  v  the 
velocity  of  this  point.  As  soon  as  the  motion  is  well 
established,  this  force  is  equal  to  the  total  dynamic 
effect  produced,  an  effect  whose  expression  is  pv^  p 
being  the  weight  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  efforts  of  all 
the  resistances  to  motion,  after  each  of  these  efforts  has 
been  reduced  to  what  it  would  be  if  it  was  exerted 
upon  the  same  point  of  the  wheel  as  the  effort  E  of  the 
motor,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 

3d.  Finally,  the  useful  effect  of  the  machine ;  it 
will  be  p'r,  being  p  minus  the  effort  of  passive  re- 
sistances. 

These  forces  and  these  effects  are  commonly  ex- 
pressed by  a  certain  number  of  kilogrammes  raised  1™ 
(or  pounds  raised  1')  in  1";  or  by  horse-powers. 

The  denominations,  force  of  the  motor,  force  of  the  machine, 
useful  effect  produced,  seem  to  me  as  expressive  as  exact ;  they 
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ace  siiited  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
acienoe.  It  does  not  seem  thus  with  the  denominations  now 
frequentlj  used,  such  as  work  of  the  motor,  disposable  toork,  us^ 
work;  expressions  to  which  dif^nt  authors  who  employ  them 
sometimes  gi?6  difierent  acceptations. 


CHAPTER    II. 

WATER    WHEELS,    AHD    MAOHINES    OF    ROTATION    IN 
QENERAL. 

Different  kindi  295.  Formerly,  in  France,  except  in  the  southern 
Tfheeto.  provinces,  there  was  but  little  use  of  other  than  ver- 
tical wheels,  that  is  to  say,  of  wheels  all  of  whose 
points  move  in  vertical  planes,  and  whose  axis  of  rota- 
tion is  consequently  horizontal.  We  divide  them, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  part  which  receives  imme- 
diately the  action  of  the  water,  into  wheels  with  Jloais 
or  wheels  with  buckets.  The  first  are  further  subdi- 
vided, according  to  the  form  of  the  floats,  which  may 
be  either  plane  or  curved;  and  according  as  they 
move  in  rectilinear  or  circular  water-courses:  in  the 
second,  wheels  with  buckets,  we  distinguish  the  case 
where  they  receive  the  water  at  the  top  from  that 
where  they  take  it  below. 

Besides  these,  there  are  horizontal  wheels,  whose 
axis  of  motion  is  vertical.  Some  are  simple,  and 
preserve  the  name  of  wheels,  or  of  ^^rouets^^  in  some 
places ;  others  are  of  a  more  complicated  construction, 
as  the  turbines  and  reaction  wheels. 

The  following  synoptic  table  presents  in  a  body 
these  di&rent  kinds  of  machines  of  rototioB. 
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k  Vertical . 


(  plane,  ^  «  ^ 
'  corred.  Wl 


|wia.flo.t.,..<     In     )„M^t,aaii. 


corred.  Wheeto  of  H.  Poncelet 
Cats 
{  bel< 


withbnckets  C  at  summit.    Ovenhot  wheels. 
Rceivitig  tne 


-water         {  below  tammit  Breast  or  undershot 


'  ftmck  by  an  taidated  yettf. 
J  with  floats,  .  .  ^  placed  In  a  cylinder.   Tnb  wheels. 
^  Horizontal  <  '  outside  cylinder.    Turbines  of  M.  Foameyron. 

1  with  oondnlts.    Tarbtae  of  M.  Bnrdln. 
^  reliction.   Wheels  of  Segner,  of  Enler,  Ao. 


We  proceed  to  examine  in  succession  these  different 
wheels.  Bat  let  ns  bear  in  mind  that  this  Treatise  on 
Hydraulics  is  not  a  treatise  on  machines,  in  which 
we  should  have  to  make  known  the  details  of  their 
construction;  we  can  only  give  such  an  idea  of  them 
as  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  dynamic  effect  of 
a  current  of  water  which  acts  through  their  inter- 
vention. 

The  QermaDs,  who  use  no  c4het  than  vertical  wheels,  cBstm* 
giiish  them  by  the  point  of  their  height  where  they  receive  the 
water,  and  they  are  the  Oberschldchtige  Wasserrdder  (wheels 
fitmck  at  the  summit);  the  Untersehldchtige  Wasserrdder  (Wheels 
struck  at  the  bottom) ;  the  Mttdschldchtige  Wasserrdder  (wheels 
struck  in  the  middle). 

The  English  admit  a  similar  division  a!hd  the  same  denomina- 
tions ;  they  have  the  <yoershot-iphed,  the  undershot-v^heet  BSdA  the 
breast-^heel ;  they  very  properly  subdivide  this  last  into  high- 
breast  and  hv>-ireast,  according  a^  tiiey  are  tftiftK^  above  or  l^low 
the  horizontal  dibmeter. 

296.  Water  acts  upon  wheels  either  by  its  weight,  Modes 
or  by  its  impulse,  or  by  its  centrifugal  force,  or  ^^^^,^ 
by  its  reaction.  We  give  here  some  first  notions 
upon  each  of  these  modes  of  action,  remarking  that  it 
is  very  rarely  the  case  that  one  of  tl^ese  alone  is  ex- 
erted upon  a  water-wheel ;  most  frequently,  tvfo,  and 
even  three,  act  simultaneously,  and  sometimes  in  nearly 
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equal  degrees.     The  centrifugal  force  is  found  in  all 
wheels  with  curved  floats. 
Action  According  to  the  explanation  of  the  preceding  chap- 

Tfdght     ter,  the  effect  produced  by  a  current  which  furnishes 
PP  of  water  in  1",  and  which  acts  by  its  weight  entirely, 
upon  a  wheel,  where  it  occupies  a  vertical  height  of  K^ 
will  be  PAP^.     We  shall  see  hereafter  (851)  a  direct 
demonstration  of  this. 
Action  of  im-      297.  Wc  havc  already  discussed  nearly  all  the  cases 
gencnd^iuB©-  of  the  impulso  of  water  upon  solids.     We  will  consider 
Qnencet.     j^^j.^  morc  especially  that  relating  to  our  machines, 
and  point  out  some  general  consequences  which  have 
been  deduced  from  it. 

Let  us  take  the  most  simple  case,  that  of  a  wheel 
with  floats,  exactly  set  in  a  rectilinear  course.  Suppose 
it  receives  the  impulse  of  a  current  of  water  arriving 
with  a  velocity  Y,  and  that  after  the  collision  it,  as  well 
as  its  floats,  has  only  the  velocity  v:  V  —  v  will  be  the 
velocity  lost.    The  effort  of  impulse  upon  the  wheel  will 

62.45  5V 
have  for  its  expression  (252  and  242)     '  i o~  (V — v)  \ 

but  62.45  sS  is  the  weight  of  water  furnished  by  the 

current  in  1",  a  weight  which  we  have  designated  by 

P ;  so  that  the  effort  or  the  hydraulic  pressure  will  be 

P 

—  (V — 1?).     In  multiplying  this  by  the  velocity  v  of 

the  point  on  which  it  is  exerted,  we  shall  have  for  the 
dynamic  action  of  the  impulse,  or  for  the  dynamic 
effect  produced  by  it, 

This  expression  may  be  written  as  follows : 
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designating  by  A,  A',  A",  the  heights  due  respectively 
to  the  three  velocities  V,  v  and  V  —  v. 

The  two  last  terms  in  the  parenthesis  manifestly 
diminish  the  effect  produced.  If  they  were  nothing, 
this  effect  would  be  PA,  and  consequently  the  greatest 
of  those  which  the  given  current  could  produce  (290); 
for  here  A  represents  the  total  disposable  .fall,  la 
order  that  the  first  of  these  last  two  terms  should  be 
nothing,  it  is  requisite  that  v  should  also  be  nothing ; 
now  Vj  in  the  above  expression,  refers  also  to  the 
velocity  which  the  water  maintains  after  the  impulse, 
or  upon  quitting  the  wheel:  it  is,  moreover,  evident 
that  when  the  motive  fluid  leaves  a  machine,  preserving 
a  certain  velocity,  it  still  possesses  a  motive  action  rep- 
resented by  the  product  of  its  weight  into  the  height 
due  to  this  velocity ;  in  order  that  it  should  have  im- 
pressed all  which  it  had  at  first,  there  could  be  nothing 
remaining,  and  consequently  its  absolute  velocity,  on 
quitting  the  machine,  would  be  zero.  In  order  that 
the  last  term  may  be  found  to  be  nothing,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  V  —  v,  or  the  velocity  lost  by  the  impulse, 
should  be  nothing;  which  can  never  be  the  case  except 
when  there  is  no  impulse  on  the  arrival  of  the  fluid 
upon  the  wheel. 

-|-  is  the  mass  of  fluid  whose  weight  is  P :  if  we  designate 
it  by  M,  the  ezpressioii  of  the  dynamic  e£kct  oould  be  put  under 
this  other  form : 

PA  — iMtJ»  — iM  (V  — »)•. 

But  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  into  the  square  of  the 
velocity  with  which  it  is  animated  is  the  vis  viva  of  this  body ; 
we  may  then  say,  that  the  dynamic  effect  is  equal  to  the  moti've 
force  employed  to  produce  it,  minus  the  half  of  the  vis  viva  possessed 
hy  the  water  on  quitting  the  machine^  and  minus  the  half  of  the  vis 
viva  which  it  loses  at  its  entrance  or  in  its  passage  through  it. 
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It  is  more  than  a  centarjr  Bince  Bemotilli  pointed  otit 
the  first  of  these  losses  of  effect,  that  arising  ttota  the 
Telocity  preserred  by  the  flmd  on  its  issuing  from  the 
vheeL  A  short  time  i^ter,  Euler  discovered  the  second; 
and  he  obeeryes,  that  a  current  of  water  produces  its 
greatest  effect  upon  certain  machines  of  rotation,  when 
it  reaches  them  with  a  velocity  equal  to  their  own.  Fi- 
nally, Borda,  in  his  important  MStnaire  9ur  le9  roue$ 
hydrauKques,*  expresses  himself  with  more  precision 
and  generality:  after  having  called  z  the  velocity  with 

P 

which  the  water  leaves  the  machine,  and  —  u^  the  sum 

of  the  losses  of  vis  viva  ezpeirienced  by  it,  he  gives,  ad 
a  general  corollary  of  the  principles  which  he  hsA 
demonstrated  in  this  memoir,  the  equation 


^=-(*-5-5> 


which  is  exactly  what  we  have  established,  pv  being 
the  total  dr^namic  effect.  Sorda  also  remarks,  that  in 
the  cafie  of  the  greatest  effect,  u=aO  and  z=0;  that 
then  pv  =s  PA,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  admit 
that  we  could  have  a  greater. 

Garnot,  in  his  profound  observations-  upon  the  move- 
ment of  bodies,  announces  the  same  results  in  these 
terms:  ''In  order  that  a  machine  should  produce  all 
its  effects,  it  would  be  necessary,  first,  that  the  fluid 
should  absolutely  lose  all  its  motion  by  its  action  upon 
it ;  second,  that  it  should  lose  all  this  motion  by  insen- 
sible degrees,  and  without  having  any  percussion."! 

So  that,  TO  PRODUCE  ALL  ITS  EFFECT,  THE  MOTIVE 
WATER  MUST  ARRIVE  AND  ACT  WITHOUT  SHOCK  UPON 
THE  WHEEL,  AND  LEAVE  IT  WITHOUT  VELOCITY.      This 

*  M6molre8  do  TAcad^mle  des  Sciences  de  Paris.  Ann^e  1767. 
t  Pzliiolpe»g«n6nmx  da  mouToment  et  de  l'6quillbre,  p.  249. 
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prineiple  will  often  serye  aa  »  basis  to  the  theory  of 
maehines  in  motion. 

298.  When  &  body  moves  upon  a  cnryed  sorfiice,  at      Action 
each  instant  it  tends  to  pursue  its  motion  in  a  right    ctnMtagu 
line,  and  consequently  to  remove  from  the  centre.    If      ^^' 
m  is  the  mass  of  the  body,  u  its  velocity  upon  the 

curve  at  a  given  moment,  r  the  radius  of  curvature,  it 
will  tend  to  depart  from  the  centre  with  a  velocity  of 

— ,  and  "with  a  force  of  —  (Poisson,  MScaji.y  ^  169) ; 

this  force,  which  is  the  centrifugal  farc€j  will  be  the 
effort  or  the  pressure  which  the  body  will  exert  perpen- 
dicularly against  the  element  of  the  surface  upon  which 
it  is  found.  If  this  element  belongs  to  a  machine  of 
rotation  of  which  w  is  the  angular  velocity,  that  is  to 
say,  the  velocity  of  the  molecules  placed  1  ft.  from  the 
axis,  we  have  u^^^wr,  and  tnvr^r  for  the  effort. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  body  m  moves  upon  the  float 
de  of  Fig.  102,  for  example,  and  designate  by  B  and 
R'  the  respective  radii  Od  and  Oe;  the  effort  at  d  will 
be  mtr^B.  The  body  m,  while  exerting  this  effort, 
will  advance,  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  the  space  efl£, 
in  an  infinitely  small  instant ;  and  the  quantity  of  action 
impressed,  along  this  elementary  space,  will  be  mw^BdR. 
Integrating  this  expression  from  c?  to  e,  or  between  the 
radii  R  and  R',  we  have  J  mw^  (R'«— R»)  for  the  total 
quantity  of  action  impressed  upon  the  float  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  the  mass  m.  I  shall  give  elsewhere 
(891  and  892)  a  synthetic  demonstration  of  this  theo- 
rem, and  of  some  others  relating  to  the  same  force. 

299.  Every  body  which  acts  upon  another,   which     B«*cuon. 
presses  upon  it,  for  example,  experiences  on  the  part  of 

this  last  a  reaction,  equal  and  directly  opposite  to  the 
exerted  action ;  this  is  a  general  principle  of  mechanics. 


of  effects. 
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Likewise,  when  a  force,  gravity  or  any  other,  urging  a 
fluid,  causes  it  to  issue  through  an  orifice  in  a  Tase,  the 
fluid,  or  the  force  which  we  may  consider  as  a  spring 
interposed  between  its  particles,  reacts  against  the  oppo- 
site part  of  the  vase,  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary  to 
that  of  the  motion  impressed,  and  with  an  intensity 
entirely  equal,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  article  on  reacting 
machines  (401). 
KoutioDs  800.  Before  passing  to  the  examination  of  different 
"c!2c^ttoM**  wheels,  I  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  letters  which  will 
enter  into  the  calculation  of  their  effects;  the  same 
letter,  throughout  this  chapter,  will  designate  the  same 
thing,  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  wheels  in  question. 
Thus,  we  shall  always  have, 

H  =  Total  fall  of  the  water.  This  fall,  when  it  is  taken 
to  measure  the  entire  force  of  the  current,  is  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  fluid  surfiices  of 
the  upper  and  lower  reaches  (280).  But  for 
hydraulic  wheels,  it  is  reckoned  from  the  upper 
level,  or  that  of  the  reservoir,  to  the  lowest  point 
of  the  wheel,  as  this  point  may  be  lowered  to 
the  level  of  the  lower  reach,  when  this  level  is 
constant. 

V  =  Velocity  of  the  fluid  on  its  arrival  at  the  point  of 
the  wheel  upon  which  it  exerts  its  action. 

V  =  Velocity  of  the  wheel  at  the  centre  of  percussion 
of  the  fluid.  The  distance  of  this  centre  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  the  dynamic  radius  of 
the  wheel. 

h  =  That  portion  of  the  fall  comprised  between  the 
level  of  the  reservoir  and  this  same  centre.  It 
will  be  the  height  due  to  V,  if  this  velocity 
experiences  no  loss  between  the  reservoir  and  its 
arrival  at  the  wheel. 
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Ai  =  Height  really  due  to  V;  thus,  hi=^. 

We  shall  make  Ai=A  (1 — /m),   /u  being  a 
quantity  connected  with  the  before-mentioned 


A' =  Height  due  to  the  velocity  v;  A'=^. 

A"=  Height  due  to  the  velocity  Y  —  v:  A"=  ^^^^* 

P  =  Weight  of  water  furnished  in  1"  by  the  motive 

current. 
Q  =  Volume  of  this  same  water.     P  =  62.45Q. 
£  =  Effort  exerted  by  the  motor  upon  the  wheel. 
p  =  Weight  representing  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances 

which  the  motor  has  to  overcome. 
E  =  Dynamic  effect  produced  by  the  wheel,  or  the  force 

impressed  upon  it  by  the  motor.     E=pv. 
n  =  Ratio  of  the  real  to  the  theoretic  effect,  or  to  the 

impressed  force  deduced  from  calculation. 
m  =  Ratio  of  the  real  effect  to  the  force  of  the  motor ; 


m 


_  1^ 


ARTICLE   FIRST. 

Vertical  Wheels.     1.    With  plane  floats, 

a.  Contained  in  a  rectilinear  water-course. 

801.  We  are  to  treat  here  of  what  are  strictly  termed  wheei  yrivn 

float-wheels.     They  are  the  most  simple  of  wheels,  ^Jj^pjf 

and  such  as  were  formerly  almost  wholly  in  use ;  they  p"^ 
are  still  in  frequent  use,  principally  on  small  falls, 
those  below  five  feet. 
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Figs. 60 and 6L  Such  a  whcel  consists,  1st,  of  a  revolving  shaft; 
2d,  of  two  rims  or  shroudings,  and  even  of  three,  in 
very  large  wheels ;  8d,  of  arms,  which  connect  each 
rim  to  the  arbor,  and  which  are  arranged  in  different 
ways,  as  we  see  by  the  figures ;  4th,  of  supports,  strong 
wooden  pins,  imbedded  and  held  £9idt  upon  the  shroud- 
ings ;  5th,  of  floats  nailed  or  bolted  upon  the  supporte; 
6th,  and  quite  often  of  counter-floats  or  planks,  fixed 
flat  against  the  rims,  and  enclosing  a  part  of  the  inter- 
val between  the  floats. 

The  motive  water  is  led  to  the  wheel  by  a  water- 
course whose  sides  nearly  touch  the  floats,  leaving  them 
only  the  play  necessary  for  motion.  It  is  delivered  to 
the  course  through  a  gate-way,  whose  board  is  raised 
to  a  greater  or  less  height,  as  we  wish  to  deliver  more 
or  less  water. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  construction. 
I  shall  only,  and  with  the  view  of  furnishing  proper 
directions  for  the  engineer  charged  with  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  wheel,  make  some  observations  upon  the 
best  disposition,  and  upon  the  principal  dimensions  to 
be  given  to  parts  which  have  an  immediate  influence 
upon  the  efiect  of  the  machine,  to  wit,  the  sluice,  the 
course,  and  the  floats ;  these  observations  are  applica- 
ble to  several  of  the  wheels  which  we  shall  hereafter 
discuss, 
oatei.  802.  The  fluid  mass,  on  its  issuing  from  the  gate, 

experiences  a  contraction ;  then  dilating,  it  meets  the 
sides  of  the  water-course  and  follows  them.  Even 
should  it  have,  when  at  the  section  of  greatest  contrac- 
tion, a  velocity  due  to  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  yet 
a  notable  portion  is  afterwards  lost  by  the  efiect  of 
this  dilation,  and  that  of  the  friction  against  the 
course,  if  it  has  any  length ;  so  that  quite  often  it  ar- 
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rives  at  the  floats  with  only  three  quarters  of  this 
velocity. 

We  prevent  this  loss  of  velocity,  and  consequently  of 
force,  1st.  by  establidiing  the  gate  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  wheel ;  we  thus  render  the  resistance  of  the 
course  nearly  insensible ;  2d,  by  disposing  the  sluice  so 
as  to  reduce  the  contraction  as  much  as  may  be ;  for 
this  purpose,  we  prolong,  its  bottom  and  lateral  sides 
(above  the  opening),  into  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
water-course ;  and  we  widen  its  entrance,  or  that  of  the 
canal  which  precedes  it,  so  that  the  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  this  entrance  may  have  the  form  represented  by 
Fig.  4;  8d,  we  incline  the  gate-board  and  all  the 
front  part  of  the  gate-way ;  this  inclination  amounts  to 
carrying  the  orifice  nearer  the  floats,  and  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  openings  of  pyramidal  troughs,  where  the 
contraction  is  almost  nothing  (51).  Experiments  made 
by  M.  Foncelet  place  beyond  a  doubt  the  good  efiect 
of  this  inclination;  a  gate  inclined  63°  to  the  ho- 
rizon (1  base  to  2  height),  gave  him  0.75  for  the 
coefScient  of  contraction,  and  he  had  0.80  with  an  angle 
of  4i5°  (1  base  to  1  height) ;  an  upright  gate,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  gave  about  0.70.^  By  dispose 
ing  his  sluices  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  this 
philosopher  accomplished  the  end  of  bringing  the 
motive  current  upon  the  floats  of  the  wheel  with  a 
velocity  but  little  difiering  from  that  due  to  the  height 
of  the  reservoir ;  it  is  true  that  the  opening  of  the 
gate  was  great,  and  the  diminution  of  the  veloc- 
ity is  as  much  the  less  as  the  opening  is  more  con- 
siderable. 


•  M^molres  inr  let  roaet  hydnnUqaes  TertiealM  k  anbet  coiixt>es.  18ST.  p.  t^  aad 
following.  In  these  experiments,  the  opening  of  the  gate-lM«nl  was  made  peipen- 
^Udilar  to  the  bottom  of  the  coarse. 


water^oune. 


Fig.  M. 
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If,  without  loss  of  fall,  we  might  direct  the  w&ter 
immediately  upon  the  floats,  in  causing  it  to  issue 
through  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  or  through  a  pyra- 
midal trough,  the  velocity  would  experience  only  a  few 
hundredths  of  diminution. 
The  303.  Immediately  past  the  gate,  the  water-course 

is  directed,  with  a  slight  inclination,  towards  the  wheel ; 
it  passes  beneath,  and  then  continues  in  a  right  line 
(Fig.  50). 

Its  size  is  determined  by  the  volume  of  water  which  it 
is  to  conduct ;  the  thickness  of  the  fluid  sheet  in  the 
water-course  (supposing  for  an  instant  the  wheel  to  be 
raised  up)  should  never  be  above  0.82  ft.  nor  below  0.49 
ft.  If  it  were  less,  the  quantity  of  water  escaping  be- 
tween the  flooring  and  the  lower  edges  of  the  floats,  with- 
out exerting  any  action  upon  them,  would  be  proportion- 
ally too  great ;  and  the  force  of  its  current  would  be  no- 
tably diminished.  That  this  diminution  may  be  as  slight 
as  possible,  we  should  not  give  to  the  space  necessary 
to  be  left  between  the  sides  of  the  water-course  and  the 
edge  of  the  floats  more  than  from  .0328  to  .0656  ft. 

If  ever  so  little  attention  is  given  to  careful  con- 
structions, we  do  not  make  the  water-courses  entirely 
rectilinear.  Their  bottom  or  flooring  should  arrive  at 
the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  second  float  above  the 
vertical  diameter ;  there,  it  curves  concentric  with  the 
wheel,  as  &r  as  the  plumb  line  of  this  diameter ;  then  it 
fallssuddenly  a  decimetre,  (.328  ft.)  at  least,  and  finally 
pursues  its  course  with  the  slope  permitted  by  the  local- 
Fig.  51.  ity  (Fig.  51).  Its  breadth,  immediately  before  reach- 
ing the  floats,  is  a  little  less  than  theirs;  it  then 
increases  and  encloses  the  floats  beyond  the  vertical 
diameter.  By  these  dispositions,  the  water,  on  its  arri- 
val at  the  wheel,  impinges  upon  it  with  all  its  mass, 
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without  experiencing  a  loss  through  the  intervals ;  after 
that,  the  lowering  and  enlargement  of  the  wheel-course 
&yors  the  clearing  of  the  water,  and  does  not  obstruct 
its  motion.  We  refer  to  the  above-cited  work  of  M. 
Foncelet  for  the  good  establishment  of  courses. 

804.  After  what  has  just  been  said,  the  breadth  of  the 
floats  is  fixed  by  that  of  the  course,  and  by  the  size  of 
the  intervals.  Their  height,  in  the  direction  of  the 
arm  of  the  wheel,  ought  to  be  such  that  in  the  great- 
est rising  of  the  water  against  the  first  float  struck  by 
it,  a  portion  of  the  fluid,  which  tends  to  run  past  its 
upper  edge,  although  retained  by  the  counter-float, 
shall  not  lose  a  part  of  its  action :  we  prevent  this  loss 
by  giving  to  the  height  of  the  floats  about  three  times 
the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  water  in  the  course, 
without,  however,  exceeding  2.13  ft.  The  distance 
from  float  to  float,  measured  upon  the  exterior  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  should  be  a  little  less  than  their 
height. 

305.   Their  number,  then,  will  depend  upon  the     Diameter 
extent  of  the  circumference  or  of  the  diameter,  and 
this  dimension  is  nearly  arbitrary. 

The  dynamic  efiect  of  the  wheel  is  proportionate  to 
the  velocity  of  the  floats :  it  requires  only  this  velocity, 
which  is  independent  of  the  diameter.  When  the 
diameter  is  required,  we  usually  determine  it  by  the 
number  of  turns  which  it  is  proper  the  wheel  should 
make  in  a  certain  time,  in  order  that  the  transmission 
of  motion  to  that  part  of  the  machine  which  does  the 
useful  work,  and  which  should  consequently  have  a 
certain  velocity,  should  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  with  the  least  gearing  possible.  This 
is  accomplished  in  such  a  way  that  the  wheel  shall 
have  a  velocity  and  dimensions  adapting  it  to  fulfil  the 


of 
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Number 

of 
floats. 


a  minxite,  the  diameter  will  be  -^-,  or  19.1 


For 


office  of  a  fly-wheel,  so  as  to  maintain  a  suitable  nni- 
formitj  of  motion.  If  u  is  the  velocity  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  floats,  N  the  number  of  turns  wished  in 

60u 

ff N  '  "*  ^^'^  N 
the  case  of  good  efiect,  we  shall  have  nearly  t/  = 
8.08  VH;   and  consequently,  the  diameter   will  be 

~  VH.     Finally,  in  practice,  we  never  make  it  less 

than  18.12  ft.,  nor  more  than  26.25  ft. 
806.     According    to    the    adopted 
size    of   the  diameter,   we   shall  give 
to  the  wheel  the  number  of  floats  indi- 
cated opposite.     This  number  is  divisi- 


^ 

« 

H 

^ 

< 

s 

s 

It 

ft 

No. 

13.12 

28 

16.40 

32 

19.68 

36 

22.97 

40 

26.25 

44 

ble  by  4;  from  the  fiict  that  con- 
structors are  in  the  habit  of  putting  an 
integral  number  of  floats  in  each  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  wheel.  We  may! 
besides,  without  any  disadvantage,  in- 1 
crease  by  4  each  of  the  numbers  of  the  table. 

Bossat,  in  raising  the  same  weight  by  a  small  wheel  of  3.346 
fl.  diameter,  sometimes  with  48,  at  other  times  with  24  floats, 
obtained  effects  which  were  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3,  whence  he  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  greater  number  of  floats 
to  wheels  than  is  usually  done.  {Hydrodyn.,  ^  1029  and  follow- 
ing.) But  his  water-eourse  was  rectilinear,  and  in  such  a  ooorse, 
the  wheel  takes  positions  in  which  the  spaoes  between  the 
flooring  and  the  edge  of  the  floats  shall  be  the  greater  as  their 
number  is  the  smaller  ;  whence  it  foUows  that  a  great  quantity 
of  water  is  lost  without  exerting  any  action.  Smeaton,  to  whom 
this  fact  was  well  known,  remarked  that  this  no  longer  occurs, 
and  that  the  e^ct  is  not  necessarily  diminished,  by  lessening  the 
number  of  floats,  when  we  curve  the  flooring  conoenkically  with 
the  wheel,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  to  give  such  a  length  to  the 
curved  part,  as  that  one  float  might  enter  it  before  the  other  left.* 


*  Boeberoties  espMoieBtalesvar  I'eaa  et  to  Tent,  p.  M. 
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807.  Some  mechanists  have  supposed  that  the  dy-    incunation. 
namic  effect  is  increased  by  inclining  the  floats  upon 

the  direction  of  the  arm,  and  they  have  given  them 
such  an  inclination.  But  what  may  be  advantageous  for 
a  wheel  plunging  in  an  indefinite  fluid  (829)  is  no 
longer  so  for  one  established  in  a  mill-race.  Bossut 
having  compared  the  effects  obtained  with  floats  inclined 
0**,  8**,  12**  and  16®,  found  that  they  were  respectively 
as  the  numbers  1,  0.949,  0.956  and  0.998  {Hydrodyn. 
$  1048) :  so  that  in  these  experiments,  the  only  o^es 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  inclination  has  been  a 
disadvantage. 

In  the  case  only  where  a  wheel  might  casually  be 
plunged  in  the  race  of  a  canal  (for  we  cannot  admit  that 
it  is  usual,  inasmuch  as  its  establishment  then  would  be 
&ulty,  and  would  have  to  be  changed),  the  inclination 
of  the  floats  would  favor  their  clearance ;  or  rather,  it 
would  prevent  the  floats,  after  they  had  passed  the  ver- 
tical, from  taking  up  and  raising  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  which,  acting  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  mo- 
tion, would  diminish  the  effect. 

This  inconvenience  is  obviated  in  large  wheels  estab- 
lished upon  the  arms  of  a  river,  where  the  fall  is  very 
small,  and  where  the  floats  are  composed  of  different 
pieces,  by  giving  them  a  slight  inclination,  but  more 
and  more  as  they  approach  the  exterior  circumference 
of  the  wheel. 

808.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  dy-   side  piece*. 
namic  force,  by  means  of  lining  the  floats  with  borders, 

or  side  pieces,  like  those  which  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed (289  and  258).  But  we  have  observed  that 
their  action  was  inconsiderable  in  the  case  where  the 
paddles  which  receive  the  impulse  of  the  fluid  are  placed 
in  a  water-course.    It  will  be  still  less  upon  the  floats 
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of  a  wheel ;  and  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Poncelet, 
made  at  a  powder-mill  in  Metz,  these  flanges  have  aug- 
mented the  effect  but  a  fifteenth. 

We  produce,  and  with  more  certainty,  an  analogons 
effect,  by  fixing  and  enclosing  the  floats  between  two  cir- 
cular plates,  similar  to  those  which  form  the  crown  or 
shrouding  of  bucket- wheels. 

In  narrow  wheels,  cast  iron  floats,  slightly  cylindrical, 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  being  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius,  produce  the  effect  of  these  side  enclosures. 
Patting  309.  When  we  put  in  motion  a  machine  at  rest,  and 
"^mouon.*"  for  this  purpose  open  the  gate,  the  fluid  is  precipi- 
tated forcibly  against  the  float  which  is  opposite  to  it, 
rises  and  flows  over  all  its  parts ;  continually  pressed 
by  that  which  arrives  without  interruption,  it  exerts  a 
greater  effort  than  when  the  motion  is  established.  A 
portion  of  this  effort  is  put  in  equilibrium  with  that  of 
the  resistances  to  be  overcome ;  the  remaining  portion 
acts,  in  the  first  moment,  to  break  the  adhesion  con- 
tracted during  the  repose  by  the  pieces  of  the  machine 
which  should  move  upon  each  other ;  and  then,  striving 
against  the  inertia  of  the  masses,  it  accelerates  more 
and  more  its  motion.  As  the  velocity  of  the  wheel 
increases,  its  action  becomes  more  feeble,  (since  this 
action  is  proportional  to  the  relative  velocity) ;  soon  the 
acceleration,  diminishing  gradually,  becomes  insensible 
and  as  nothing ;  and  the  wheel,  after  a  few  turns,  in 
consequence  of  the  velocity  impressed  upon  it,  and  in 
virtue  of  its  inertia,  continues  to  move,  as  it  were,  of 
itself,  either  with  an  entirely  uniform  motion,  or  with  a 
velocity  which,  oscillating  between  near  limits,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  mean  and  continuous  velocity. 
Aniiytieai  310.  Wc  havo  already  seen  (252  and  297)  that  the 
"'^Sfelt"^'  action  of  an  impulse,  or  the  dynamic  effect  produced 
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bj  it  upon  the  floats  of  a  wheel,  or,  more  exactly,  upon 
a  paddle  well  set  in  a  water-coarse,  and  which  yields 
perpendicularly  before  the  flnid,  was 

Is  it  the  same  for  a  series  of  floats  presented  in  suc- 
cession to  the  current,  or  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and 
under  different  angles  of  inclination?  Experience 
alone  can  afford  us  just  ideas  upon  this  subject ;  mean- 
while, we  assume  that  the  action  of  the  impulse  upon  the 
wheel  is  not  equal,  but  of  the  same  nature,  and  having 
the  same  form  of  expression  as  the  above. 

811.  In  this  expression  of  eflTect,  when  the  wheel  is     veiocHy, 
moved  by  the  same  current,  v  is  the  only  variable,     ifioadmd  effect 

•^  '  *^  In  the  cue 

v=0,  the  effect  will  be  nothing ;  a  machine  which  does  of  amaxiiAim. 
not  move  cannot  produce  any.  It  will  still  be  nothing 
when  17= V ;  a  wheel  which  goes  as  fast  as  the  current 
cannot  receive  action  from  it.  It  is  moreover  evident 
that  V  can  never  exceed  V.  So  that  the  effect  will 
increase  according  as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  starting 
at  zero,  shall  increase ;  but  only  up  to  a  certain  point, 
beyond  which  this  effect  will  decrease,  returning  to 
nothing  when  the  velocity  shall  be  equal  to  V;  between 
these  two  extremes  there  will,  then,  be  a  maximum  of 
effect.  Differentiating  the  variable  part  of  the  expres- 
sion, (V — v)Vj  and  making  this  equal  to  zero,  we  have 
Ydv — 2vdv=0]  whence  t7=J  V;  that  is  to  say,  that 
a  wheel  with  floats  produces  its  greatest  effect,  when     .  ^ 

its  velocity  is  half  that  of  the  current. 

p 
The  effort  of  the  water  upon  the  floats  is  --  ( V  —  v) 

(297) ;  this  will  also  be  the  value  of  the  load  of  the 
machine,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  sum  of  resistances  which 
it  can  overcome,  these  qnantitiea  being  equal  (287). 
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For  the  case  of  maximum  of  effect,  where  t?=J  V, 

this  load  will  be 

PV 

For  the  same  case,  the  dynamic  effect,  being  equal  to 
this  load  multiplied  by  its  corresponding  velocity  JV, 

will  be  equal  to  -j-,  or,  observing  that  ^^  =  A|  (300), 

J  PA,. 

The  greatest  effect  of  which  a  current  arriving  at  a 
machine  is  susceptible,  with  P  of  water,  and  a  velocity 
due  to  hi,  is  PA,;  that  of  a  wheel  with  floats  will  there- 
fore be  only  half  of  this. 

K  the  entire  fall  H  had  been  made  available,  and  ex- 
perienced no  loss  of  velocity,  either  at  the  gate  or  in  the 
course,  we  should  have  Ax=H,  and  for  the  m<iximum 
effect 

JPH. 

Whence  we  conclude,  that  the  greatest  effect  which 
can  be  produced  by  a  current  of  water  acting  by  Us 
impulse  upon  a  wheel  with  floats,  and  upon  a 
hydraulic  wheel  in  general,  is  but  half  of  the  great- 
est effect  of  which  it  is  capable.  And  yet  we  could 
never  have  arrived  even  to  this  half,  but  through  sup- 
positions which  are  not  realised ;  it  is  a  limit  which  we 
cannot  attain,  and  from  which  we  are  usually  far  remov- 
ed, as  we  shall  soon  see. 
EzperimentB  312.  We  pass  to  the  modifications  which  experience 
must  make  in  the  results  of  a  theory,  which,  moreover, 
we  have  only  admitted  with  reserve. 

We  shall  devote  some  time  to  this  subject,  both 
because  we  are  dealing  with  nearly  the  only  wheel  that 
is  moved  solely  by  the  impulse  of  water,  and  because 
the  field  of  experiment  has  been  successfully  explored 
by  a  man  of  superior  merit,  Smeaton,  one  of  the  most 


of 
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celebrated  engineers  of  England.  His  observations 
-were  made,  it  is  true,  on  a  small  scale,  the  model  of  the 
wheel  being  only  two  feet  in  diameter ;  but  they  were  so 
well  directed  towards  the  principal  points  of  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved,  and  executed  with  so  much  skill,  that 
they  enable  us  to  recognise  the  principal  circumstances 
of  the  motion  of  wheels  with  floats.  It  was  only  after 
Smeaton  had  satisfied  himself  that  their  results  were 
conformable  with  those  observed  by  him  on  large  wheels, 
that  he  published  them."^ 

Upon  the  axle  of  a  wheel,  a  oord  was  wound,  which  passed 
oyer  a  pulley  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  which  bore  at  its  end 
a  basin,  in  which  were  placed  at  pleasure  various  weights.  The 
water  was  furnished  to  the  wheel  by  a  reservoir,  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  at  the  desired  height. 

The  experiments  were  divided  into  classes  and  series :  those  of 
the  same  class  all  have  the  same  opening  of  the  sluice-gates ;  and 
in  those  of  the  same  series,  they  moreover  had  the  same  height 
of  reservoir,  and  consequently  the  same  quantity  and  the  same 
velocity  of  motive  water,  or  the  same  dynamic  force. 

The  velocity  of  the  fluid,  at  the  moment  of  striking  the  wheel, 
as  well  as  the  passive  resistances,  were  determined  previously 
and  directly  by  experiments  of  a  very  ingenious  character,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  the  author. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  established,  a  small  weight 
was  at  first  put  in  the  basin ;  when  the  motion  was  well  estab- 
lished and  had  become  uniform,  they  counted  the  number  of 
turns  made  by  the  wheel  in  V  or  W\  and  thence  deduced  the 
velocity  of  the  elevation  of  the  weight :  this  was  the  first  exper- 
iment of  the  series.  Then  the  basin  was  lowered,  and  a  heavier 
weight  placed  in  it,  and  the  time  of  raising  it  was  taken.  So, 
in  succession,  for  a  third,  fourth,  &c.,  weight,  up  to  the  weight 
which  was  so  heavy  as  to  arrest  the  motion :  the  series  of  experi- 
ments was  then  completed.  That  term  in  which  the  product  of 
the  weight  raised  (adding  to  it  the  weight  representing  the  pas- 
sive resistances)  into  the  respective  ascensional  velooily,  was 
found  to  be  greatest,  was  the  term  of  maximum  eff^ect  of  the  series. 

*  Hl8  Memoir,  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  In  1709,  made  a  part  of  the  Expert- 
mental  Bcsearches  apon  water  and  wind,  translated  from  the  EngUdi  by  ^.  Qiraid. 
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Smeaton  in  this  maimer  made  twentj-seyeii  Beries  of  experi- 
ments, and  he  published  a  table  presenting  the  ciicomstances 
relating  to  the  experiment  of  maximum  of  effect  in  each  series. 
The  following  table,  containing  eighteen  of  these  experiments, 
is  an  extract  from  it.  The  dotted  transverse  Lines  to  be  seen  in 
it,  separate  the  six  classes  of  experiments ;  from  one  olass  to  the 
other,  the  opening  of  the  sluice-gate  was  gradually  enlarged. 
The  titles  of  the  columns  indicate  their  contents  sufficiently  well. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  remark,  that,  for  each  experiment, 

V*  a 

Ai  B  -^  ,  H  SB  Ai  -^  ,  a  being  the  number  of  the  experiment  (x 

of  the  horizontal  line  noted  in  the  eighth  column,  and  6  the 
number  in  the  ninth ;  H  is  the  height  of  the  water  above  the 
gate  sill;  yf=^PY,  y  is  the  corresponding  number  of  the  tenth 
column,  and  yj  represents,  for  each  series,  the  weight  which,  put 
in  the  basin,  would  arrest  the  wheel. 
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The  four  first  columns  of  the  table  present  the  data 
of  the  experiment;  the  six  last,  the  results  deduced 
from  them* 

Let  us  sum  up  these  results. 

SIS.  A  glance  at  the  sixth  column  shows  that  the  coDseqaenea 
coefficient  of  reduction  of  the  theoretic  e£fect  to  the  experiments  for 
real  efiTect  is  not  constant,  and  consequently,  that  the  ^^^J^ 
admitted  theory  does  not  adapt  itself  to  all  the  circum*      efli^ct. 
stances  of  the  movement  of  wheels  with  floats. 


Its  reBoltfl,  as  to  eflbct,  are  bo  much 
further  from  those  of  experiment,  a8 
the  velocity  is  more  considerable,  as  we 
may  see  in  the  table  opposite,  which 
answers  to  the  only  entire  series  of  ex- 
periments wbioh  Smeaton  has  given  us. 
The  quantity  of  motive  water  used 
there  was  4.46  lbs.,  and  its  velocity 
9.222ft. 


The  coefficient  n  does  not  present  so  great  yarieties 
in  the  experiments  of  the  great  table,  which  answer  to 
the  maarimum  of  effect  of  each  series:  and  even, 
making  abstraction  of  some  anomalous  numbers,  we 
have  for  the  mean  of  each  class  (one  only  excepted) 
very  nearly  n  =  0.64;  and  consequently, 

E  or  pi?  =  0.64 .  JPA,  =  0.S2PA,. 

This  ratio  of  pv  to  PAj,  immediately  given  by  each 
experiment,  is  noted  in  the  eighth  column  of  the  table; 
it  only  varies  from  0.28  to  0.82;  and  the  mean  term 
has  no  where  exceeded  0.30.  Nevertheless,  Smeaton 
thought  he  had  good  cause  to  raise  it  as  high  as  I  for 
great  wheels;  that  is  to  say,  to  admit  their  effect  to  be 
J  of ,  the  force  which  the  current  possesses  on  its  arrival 
at  the  floats. 
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314.  The  ratio  of  this  same  effect  to  the  entire  force 
of  the  motor,  or  m  (300),  indicated  in  the  ninth  col- 
umn, is  not  so  constant  in  its  character  as  the  preced- 
ing ;  it  gradually  increased  from  one  class  to  the  other, 
from  0.167  up  to  0.25.  So  that,  in  the  experiments  of 
Smeaton,  the  greatest  dynamic  effect  was  only  from 
a  sixth  to  a  quarter  of  the  entire  force  of  the  motor. 
I  douht  if  in  great  machines,  even  supposing  them  well 
arranged,  it  attains  this  last  value;  though  theory 
indicates  it  as  double,  or  JPH. 

315.  The  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  to  that 
of  the  current  gradually  increased  from  one  class  to  the 
other,  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  as  the  opening  of  the 
sluice-gate  was  greater,  from  0.36  up  to  0.52 ;  it  was,  as 
a  mean,  0.44.  Smeaton  does  not  admit  over  0.40.  Bos- 
sut,  after  a  series  of  some  experiments,  also  adopted 
this  same  number ;  but  as  the  velocity  of  the  current 
was  measured  at  the  surface,  they  have  given  too  small 
a  result;  it  would  approach  0.50  in  taking  the  mean 
velocity.  I  believe,  that  in  machines  well  arranged  and 
well  conducted,  we  may  very  nearly  attain  this  theo- 
retic limit;  and,  with  some  authors,  I  shall  adopt 
i;= 0.45V,  always  for  the  case  of  maximum  of  effect. 

316.  Finally,  the  last  column  shows  that  the  load 

which  arrests  the  wheel  is  only  from  one  to  two  tenths 

greater  than  the  load  for  the  maximum  of  effect.     But 

according  to  theory,  it  should  be  double ;  indeed,  the 

PV 
load  4^,  corresponding  to  the  velocity  i;=0,  is-y 

(310)  ;  and  that  which  corresponds  to  the  martmt^m  is 

General         317.  The  results  we  have  just  given  refer  to  the 
Fonnuia.    ^^^  -^here  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  found  to  be  in 
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the  most  advantageous  ratio  to  that  of  the  current  at  the 
moment  of  striking  the  floats.  But  usually,  this  is  not 
the  case ;  the  e£fect  is  less,  and  its  coefficient  n,  experi- 
encing great  variations,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  small 
table  of  Sec.  818,  can  neyer  be  expressed  by  a  gen- 
eral formula. 

However,  vrhen  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  does  not 
exceed  certain  limits,  one  third  to  two  thirds  that  of  the 
current,  without  the  risk  of  any  notable  error,  espe- 
cially in  excess,  we  may  take  .60  for  the  coefficient,  and 
admit 

E=0.60?  (V— i?)t7  =  .01864P  (V— t7)r  =  1.1640Q  (V— v)t>. 

818.  The  velocity  V,  with  which  the  water  arrives 
at  the  floats,  is  always  difficult  to  determine.  It 
meets,  as  we  have  seen  (802),  with  losses  between  the 
sluice-gate  and  the  wheel ;  without  them,  we  should 
have  Y=Ay2gk;  and  A,  the  difierence  in  level  between 
the  surface  of  the  reservoir  and  the  centre  of  percus- 
sion of  the  floats,  would  be  easily  measured. 

Smeaton,  who  made  observations  upon  the  losses 
really  experienced,  and  who  has  sometimes  seen  them 
as  high  as  one  fifth  of  the  velocity,  has  also  remarked 
that  they  diminish,  when  the  height  of  the  opening  of 
the  gate  increases;  so  much,  says  he,  that  in  mill- 
sluices,  when  great  volumes  of  water  are  discharged, 
under  moderate  heads,  V  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to 
A/2gh.  M.  Poncelet  has  also  observed  Ihat  the  loss  of 
velocity  is  less  in  great  openings ;  and  that  through  an 
opening  .7217  ft.  in  height,  and  even  with  a  head  of  4.598 
ft.,  he  found  V=0.99  >s/2^.  Still,  to  prevent  mis- 
takes, and  supposing  that  the  sluice-way  is  otherwise 
suitably  arranged,   we  will  admit  V=0.95   s/^gh 
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=  7.6215  a/ A;  and  cosiseqaeiitlj,  we  Bhall  h*Te  gen- 
erally 

E=1.1642Q  (7.6215a/ A  — f7>. 

When  V  is  very  near  to  jV,  this  expression  will  he 
reduced  to 

E  =  16.907QA. 

819.  The  ratio  between  the  e£fect  and  the  entire  force 
of  the  motor  will  be  established  in  a  manner  still  less 
sure.  Smeaton,  even  in  the  case  of  maocimum  effect, 
found  it  vary  from  0.16  to  0.26.  So  that  we  shall 
have  nearly  always 

E<0.25PH  or  <15.612QH. 

Finally,  we  but  little  regret  our  inability  to  give  a 
more  precise  expression  of  the  effect  of  wheels  with 
floats  moved  by  the  impulse  of  water,  inasmuch  as  this 
kind  of  wheel  is  nearly  out  of  use. 

Blast-Engine.  ^20.  Notwifchstanding  this  remark,  suppose  we  are  to  estab- 
lish a  wheel  to  put  in  action  a  blast-engine,  appointed  to  throw 
into  a  high  fiimace  for  melting  iron  by  means  of  coal  or  of 
coke,  three  quarters  of  a  cubic  metre  or  26.487  cubic  ft.  of 
air  in  a  second,  with  a  velocity  of  426.51  ft;. ;  and  that  we 
have  upon  a  small  river  a  fall  of  5.4134  ft.  We  wish  to  dete^ 
mine  the  volume  of  water  required  to  move  the  machine. 

That  we  may  have  three  quarters  of  a  cubic  metre  of  air  in 
the  furnace,  in  view  of  the  inevitable  losses,  we  must  count  upon 
a  cubic  metre.  At  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  zero  of  the  thei^ 
mometric  temperature,  it  would  weigh  2.8671  lbs. ;  at  the  site 
of  the  mill,  it  will  weigh  only  2.6906  lbs. ;  we  will  admit  2.7568 
lbs.  The  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  426.51  ft.  is  2821.57  ft. 
Thus  the  useful  effect  to  be  produced  is  equivalent  to  raising 
2.7568  lbs.  to  a  height  of  2821.67  ft.,  or  1075^  =  7778.59^'^ 
in  one  second.  By  reason  of  the  passive  resistances  of  the 
wheel,  of  the  machine  and  air  pipe,  we  will  augment  this  num- 
ber by  a  third,  and  we  shall  have  for  the  dynamic  efl^^ 
10371.45»--*»'  =  E. 
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On  the  fall  of  5.4134  fl.,  we  will  take  .98427  ft.  for  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centre  of  percussion  of  the  floats  and  the 
lower  level ;  and  there  will  remain  but  4.4292  ft.  for  the  value  of 
h.  Thus  the  equation  will  be  10371.45  =  16.907Q  X  4.4292  ; 
whence  Q  =  138.49  cub.  ft. 

We  vrill  reckon  upon  141.266  cub.  ft.  This  water,  having  to 
run  in  a  water-course  with  a  velocity  of  16.04'*'=7.621 5  >s/4.4292^ 
the  section  of  the  fluid  sheet  in  itwill  be  8.888  sq.  ft.,  and  as  its 
thickness  should  not  exceed  .6562  ft.,  its  breadth  must  be  13.418 
ft. ;  let  us  put  it  at  13.45  ft.  Leaving  a  space  .0492  each  side 
between  the  course  and  the  wheel,  we  shall  have  for  the  breadth  of 
the  latter,  that  is  to  say  for  the  breadth  of  the  floats,  13.353  ft. 
Their  height  will  be  2.132  ft. ;  for  under  the  wheel,  the  water 
will  rise  1.97  ft.  and  more :  they  will  therefore  be  furnished  with 
counter-floats  (**  contre-aubes  ") .  Their  number  will  be  forty,  the 
diameter  to  be  given  to  the  wheel  being  20.34  ft. ;  each  will  be 
formed  of  four  planks,  .574  ft.  wide,  and  inclined  gradually  upon 
the  n^dius  0°,  10°,  20°  and  30° ;  the  three  iron  supports  to  hold 
them  will  have  three  bends  or  angles  of  170°.  The  wheel  will 
make  about  seven  turns  per  minute,  and  its  motion  will  be  com- 
municated without  gearing  to  the  pistons  of  the  blast  cylinder, 
either  by  means  of  cranks,  winches,  balance-beams,  or  by  cams, 
in  the  form  of  eccentric  wheels,  which  will  accompany  them  in 
their  ascent  and  descent. 

The  float-wheel  just  described,  exceeding  13  ft.  in  width,  con- 
suming 141.26  cub.  ft.  of  water  per  second,  with  a  fall  of  5.413 
ft.,  having  thus  a  force  equivalent  to  89  horse-power,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  efficient  which  we  can  have. 

If  charcoal  were  used  in  the  furnace,  we  should  not  require 
over  17.66  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  second,  with  a  velocity  of  328  ft. 
A  volume  of  water  of  44.14  cub.  ft.  would  be  sufficient  to  move 
the  wheel.  We  should  give  it  a  width  of  only  4.92  ft. ;  its 
floats  might  be  plane  and  1.968  ft.  deep. 

2.   Wheels  established  in  a  circular  water-course  or  curb, 

321.  We  have  seen  (Sec.  303)  that  the  most  advan-  Fomanddia- 
tageous  disposition  of  the  course  for  float-wheels  is  in^'^'^^p;^^*^^ 
curving  it  under  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel  and  con- 
centric with  it,  for  a  short  length,  (one  or  two  of  the 
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float  spaces, )  and  consequently  a  very  small  height.  The 
advantage  increases  as  the  height  or  versed  sine  of  the 
curved  part  is  greater ;  so  much  so,  that  now  they  are 
made  as  great  as  possible  compared  to  the  fall ;  and  we 
give  them  two  thirds,  three  quarters,  and  even  a  greater 
proportion  of  its  value.  In  this  way,  we  obtain- wheels 
of  very  good  efiect,  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  had 
with  small  falls,  those  of  eight  feet  and  less.  Figure 
Fig.  ei.      61  gives  a  good  idea  of  their  disposition. 

322.  Manifestly,  the  circular  course  or  curb  should 
be  constructed  with  great  care,  and  of  masonry,  if  pos- 
sible ;  its  apron,  or  cylindrical  surface,  should  be  very 
smooth,  well  centred,  and  so  that  its  axis  shall  be 
exactly  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  wheel  which  the  atrb 
or  mantle  encloses. 

The  space  to  be  left  between  its  surface,  that  of  the 
bottom  as  well  as  its  sides,  and  the  edges  of  the  floats, 
should  be  from  0.0328  ft.  to  0.049  ft.  We  should 
never  make  them  less ;  in  the  best  suspended  and  best 
made  wheels,  after  a  while,  some  portions  yield  or  wear 
out,  some  joints  begin  to  play ;  and  if  the  space  is  too 
small,  the  floats  will  soon  rub  and  scrape  against  the 
curb.  This  consideration  should  induce  us  to  establish 
very  solidly  the  walls  or  pillars  upon  which  the  gud- 
geons are  supported. 

The  breadth  of  the  course,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
wheel,  should  be  such  that  the  water,  running  freely 
over  its  bed,  might  not  have  a  depth  of  over  0.656  ft., 
nor  under  0.049  ft. 

The  diameter  of  the  wheel  will  be  determined  in  the 
manner  and  according  to  the  considerations  shown  in 
Sec.  305 ;  generally,  it  is  from  16.4  ft.  to  23  ft. 

The  number  of  the  floats  will  be  such  as  above  de- 
scribed (306).     Their  height  should  never  be  less  than 
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three  times  the  thickness  of  the  fluid  sheet  of  water  in 
the  course.  They  should  be  placed  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius.  Still,  good  millwrights  give  them  a  slight 
inclination ;  quite  often  they  incline  them  to  the  radius 
with  an  angle  90°+ a,  a  being  given  by  the  equation 

2H 
COS.  a  =  1  —  -jj-.     Sometimes  they  give  the  forms  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  61  by  a  6  c,  or  a'  b'  cf. 

The  sluice-gate  should  be  made  and  disposed  with  all 
the  precautions  indicated  in  Sec.  302,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  water  should  fall  very  nearly  perpen- 
dicular upon  the  float  receiving  the  impulse.  Better 
still,  if  it  can  be  done,  when  we  cause  the  water  to 
fall  by  simply  flowing  over  a  sill  established  at  the 
top  of  the  curved  apron. 

323.  Water  acts  upon  wheels  established  in  such  a     Theoretic 
course,  both  by  its  impulse  and  by  its  weight.  *  ^ 

If  from  the  point  6,  taken  at  the  surface  of  the  res-  ^is-  «i- 
ervoir,  we  drop  the  perpendicular  ef,  upon  the  horizon- 
tal line  passing  through  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  and 
let  A;  be  a  point  taken  at  the  level  of  the  one  where  the 
water  arrives  at  the  first  float  struck ;  ef  will  represent 
the  total  fall  H;  and  ek  the  portion  h  of  this  fall 
employed  in  the  generation  of  the  velocity  with  which 
the  impulse  is  made.  After  this  has  taken  place,  the 
water  spreads  out  upon  the  float,  descends  with  it  press- 
ing upon  its  upper  surface ;  so  that  the  fluid  which  is  in 
the  course,  throughout  the  whole  height  kf,  presses 
upon  all  the  floats  found  there,  and  urges  them  in  the 
direction  of  motion ;  this  action  of  the  weight  will  be 
expressed  (296)  by  P  X  A/  or  P  (H— A).     The  action 

of  the  impulse  is  expressed  by  —  (V — v)v,  or  P  (A — 

A' — A")  (297);  or,  more  exactly  still,  with  the  nota- 
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tions  of  Sec.  300,  and  according  to  what  we  shall  here- 
after see  (852),  by  P  (A  — M  — A'— A"),  fih  refer- 
ring to  losses  experienced  in  the  velocity  of  the  current 
between  the  gate  and  the  wheel.  Uniting  these  two 
partial  actions,  the  total  action,  or  the  efifect  pv  which 
results  from  them,  will  be 

P  {(H  — A)  +  A  — M  — A'  — A"}. 

We  have  two  corrections  to  be  made  for  this  expres- 
sion. 

First,  even  when  all  the  water  P  expended  shall 
have  acted  by  its  impulse  upon  the  first  float  it  meets  ; 
beyond  that,  when  it  descends  in  the  course,  pressing 
upon  the  succeeding  floats,  the  part  of  the  fluid  which 
is  found  in  the  intervals  between  the  edges  of  the  floats 
and  the  sides  of  'the  course  exerts  no  pressure,  and 
has  no  effect ;  and  consequently,  it  should  be  subtracted 
from  P  in  the  expression  P  (H  —  A),  The  amount  of 
this  part  cannot  be  rigorously  determined.  Still,  if 
we  consider,  .1st,  that  the  resistance  experienced  by 
this  water  against  the  sides  of  the  course  diminishes 
the  velocity  which  gravity  tends  to  give  it,  more  and 
more  during  its  descent  upon  the  bed  of  the  curb ;  2d, 
that  this  velocity  is  still  more  diminished  by  the  con- 
tinual obstructions  which  the  water  meets  in  its  passage 
through  the  spaces,  varying  at  each  instant,  for  a  wheel 
is  never  perfectly  centred ;  3d,  finally  and  especially, 
that  the  velocity  is  altered  by  a  continual  mingling  of 
the  water  in  the  spaces  with  that  resting  upon  the 
floats,  we  may  conceive  that  in  nearly  every  case,  the 
velocity  of  one  will  be  that  of  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently equal  to  that  of  the  floats.  In  such  a  case,  if 
we  designate  by  A  the  section  of  the  fluid  sheet  in  the, 

course,  and  by  a  that  which  answers  to  the  spaces,  P  ^ 
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-will  be  the  portion  of  the  fluid  which  produces  no  eflFect ; 
we  must  deduct  this  from  P  in  the  expression  of  effect,' 

which  will  become  P  (l  —  j)  (^  —  ^)- 

Secondly,  the  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  wheel 
which  plunges  in  the  water  of  the  course,  there  loses  a 
part  of  its  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
which  it  displaces.  In  consequence  of  this  loss,  there 
does  not  exist  an  equal  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the 
wheel  around  the  axis  of  rotation ;  and  the  wheel  tends 
to  turn  against  the  current ;  let  p'  be  the  weight  repre- 
senting the  effort  of  this  tendency ;  this  will  be  a  new 
resistance  which  the  motor  must  overcome,  and  it  should 
be  added  to  the  other  efforts  or  resistances  of  which  the 
sum  is  p. 

We  have  then,  n  being  the  coefficient  of  reduction  of 
the  results  of  calculation  to  those  of  observation, 

(;,+;,')t;=nP{(H— A)(l— f)+A— iuA— A'— A"}. 

The  example  which  we  shall  shortly  give  will  show 
us  the  manner  of  applying  this  formula. 

324.  For  common  use,  it  may  be  simplified.     The 

quantities /?' and  1  —  -j,    supposing  the  constructions 

equally  well  made,  will  be  very  nearly  proportional  to 
the  force  of  the  machine,  or  to  P ;  and  they  may  con- 
sequently be  comprised  in  the  value  of  n.  Moreover, 
we  shall  see  (354),  that  the  quantity  /uA+A'+A" 
always  exceeds  JA,  and  that  it  is  very  nearly  \h.  So 
that  the  equation  is  simply 

E  =  nP(H  — lA). 

325.  Let  us  determine  the  coefficient  n. 

Let  us  see  its  value  in  a  machine,  perhaps  the  most    i^aieiftct. 
perfect  of  the  kind  we  have  discussed ;  it  is  a  wheel 
established  at  the  chrystal  ware  manufitctory  of  Bacca- 
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rat,  near  Lundville,  by  two  good  English  constructors, 
and  similar  to  those  in  use  in  their  country.  It  is 
13.14  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  breadth  very  nearly  the 
same ;  it  has  32  floats,  1.312  ft.  deep ;  and  it  is  hung  in 
a  circular  course,  6.037  ft.  versed  sine,  upon  a  &11  of 
6.758  ft. ;  the  space  between  the  sides  of  this  course 
and  the  edges  of  the  floats  is  reduced  to  some  milli- 
metres, says  M.  Morin.*  The  motive  water  was  let 
upon  the  wheel  over  a  weir  12.79  ft.  long,  with  the 
head  Aq  above  the  lip  noted  in  the  following  table. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Castel,  the  volume 
of  water  discharged  will  be  3.5567xl2.79Ao  \^~fh] 
whence  we  have  the  values  of  P.  The  fall  was  6.037 
ft.4-A,  and  I  have  represented  by  H'  the  factor  H — \h. 
As  for  /?,  the  sum  of  the  resistances  to  motion,  it  is  the 
result  of  experiments  made  by  M.  Morin,  by  means  of 
a  dynamic  brake ;  to  the  effort  immediately  indicated 
by  the  brake,  this  author  has  added  the  passive  resist- 
ances, which  he  determined  by  calculation ;  finally,  as 
they  do  not  reach  to  l^  of/?,  a  little  uncertainty  respect- 
ing them  would  be  but  of  small  consequence. 


!  V 

1 

V 

P 

h 

P9 

TV 
FII 

!  n, 
7.64 

,  3.805 

1  3.182 
2.723 
2.395 

1  2.132 

1 

lbs. 

108.04 
227.10 
269.06 
306.50 
348.40 
385.90 

lbs. 

1726.8 
1740.1 
1740.1 
1715.8 
1715.8 
1726.8 

ft 
.7185 
.7217 
.7217 
.7152 
.7152 
.7185 

0.762 
0.792 
0.783 
0.777 
0.773 
0.755 

1 

0.707 
0.734 
0.726  1 
0.720 
0.716 
0.700  1 

Mean 

.  .  .  . 

1727.5 

.7184 

0.772 

0.717  1 

Thus,  for  the  machine  at  Baccarat,  n  would  be,  as  a 
mean,  0.772. 


*  Experiences  sur  Ics  roacs  hydrauliqaes,  etc.,  par  M.  Arthur  Moiin,  Captalne 
d'arUUcrle.  1836. 
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But  we  rarely  meet  a  wheel  with  so  small  a  play  as 
this,  and  it  will  only  be  for  machines  very  carefully 
constructed  and  maintained  that  we  can  admit 

E  =  0.T5P(H  — 0.7A). 

326.  The  above  experiments  give  0.717  for  the  ratio 
of  pv  to  PH.  But  where,  as  for  the  wheel  upon  which 
they  were  made,  shall  we  find  the  height  of  the  circu- 
lar curb  so  great  as  ft  of  the  fall  ?  Most  frequently, 
this  height,  or  more  exactly,  that  upon  which  the  water 
only  acts  by  its  weight,  is  not  over  one  third,  and  we 
generally  have  from 

0.60PH  to  0.65PH. 
In  the  application,  we  shall  not  use  these  expressions, 
but  the  preceding,  0.75P  (H  —  0.7A);  diminishing  the 
numeric  coefficient  a  little,  if  the  machine  is  in  an  ordi- 
nary condition. 

327.  Upon  a  canal  fed  by  a  river,  we  have  an  iron-mill,  to     Example, 
which  we  wish  to  add  a  rolling-mill  of  thirty  horse-power.    The 
available  fall  at  low  water  is  8.202  ft. :  we  will  employ  a  wheel 

moved  by  the  weight  of  the  vrater.  It  is  required  to  indicate  the 
volume  of  water  necessary  to  put  it  into  action,  and  the  principal 
dimensions  to  be  given  it. 

We  require  for  the  working  of  the  rollers  that  the  wheel  should 
make  six  turns  per  minute,  with  a  velocity  of  7.38  ft.  Accord- 
ingly, its  dynamic  radius  should  be  11.745  ft.  (305),  and  we  will 
make  the  whole  diameter  24.278  ft. 

It  shall  be  a  wheel  with  floats,  of  which  there  shall  be  forty- 
eight,  and  formed  of  two  planks ;  the  small  one  will  be  placed  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius,  and  will  be  .722  ft.  in  height ;  the 
greater  will  make  with  it  an  angle  of  160°   (=90° +  70°; 

1—  ^?  ==^""^4^|'^^^^-  ^^°  ^^')'  ^^  ^®  ^'^^  g^^®  ^'  * 
height  of  1.397  ft.,  so  that  the  two  united  shall  make  1.968  ft. 
in  the  direction  of  radius.     The  counter-floats  will  be  1.148  ft.  in 
breadth. 
We  will  sacrifice  .328  ft.  of  the  total  fall  for  lowering  the 
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apron  immediately  below  the  wheel.  The  height  H  will  then 
be  7.874  ft.  We  take  from  this  C.5G2  ft.  for  the  height  of  the 
curve  to  be  given  to  the  circular  part  of  the  course,  and  there 
remains  1.312  ft.  for  h:  thus  U  —  A  =  6.562  ft.  We  have  seen 
that  ^h'\-h' -{-hk*  yfK^  greater  than  0.5A,  and  we  have  made  it 
0.7A ;  consequently,  A  —  //A  —  A'  —  A" = 0.3A  =  .3936  ft. 
After  this,  the  equation  will  be 

(P+V')  7.382  =  0.90P  [6.562  (l— ^-)+.3936]. 

Let  us  determine  the  unknown  quantities. 

The  weight  /),  representing  the  sum  of  resistances  to  the 
motion  of  the  wheel,  is  given  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  ; 
the  dynamic  effect  pv  being  equal  to  the  action  of  thirty  horse- 
power, or  to  16280.7*'*^-,  and  v  being  equal  to  7.382  ft.,  we  shaU 
have  p  =  2,205.4  lbs. 

To  determine  j/,  A  and  a,  we  must  have  the  dimensions  of  the 
sheet  of  water  which  descends  upon  the  curved  bed,  and  conse- 
quently know  P,  which  is  precisely  the  quantity  sought.  Let  us 
take  at  first  an  approximate  value  :  for  this  purpose,  lot  us  make 

p'  =  132.32  lbs.,  and  -—-  =0.1 ;  these  quantities,  substituted  in 

Al 

the  equation,  give  P  =  3043.5  lbs.,  or  Q  =  48.736  cub.  ft.  Since 
the  velocity  of  the  fluid  sheet  should  be  7.382  ft.,  its  section,  or 

A,  will  be  6.6021  sq.  ft.  (=  ^-^lll) .    We  will  admit  0.6562  ft. 

for  the  thickness  of  this  sheet ;  its  width,  or  that  of  the  course, 
will  be  10.061  ft.  Leaving  .0656  ft.  of  space  between  the  sides 
of  the  course  and  the  edges  of  the  floats,  we  shall  have 

«=.0656  [10.061+2  (.6562— .0656)]=.7377'"^:  thus -|-=.  Ill  73. 

To  get  /,  we  will  observe  that  eight  floats  at  least  plunge  contin- 
ually in  the  water  of  the  course,  and  that  they  are  submerged  for 
a  depth  of  .5906  ft.  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  or  .6299  ft.  in 
reality,  by  reason  of  their  inclination  of  160°  to  the  radius. 
Since  the  width  of  the  floats  is  10.061*^  —  0.131'^,  or  9.930  ft., 
and  their  thickness  .0984  ft.,  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  by 
each  of  them  will  be  38.491  lbs.  (=  9.9411  X  .6299  X  .09842  X 
62.45):  we  will  carry  it  up  to  41.9026  lbs.,  on  account  of  the 
ends  of  the  supports,  which  also  plunge  into  the  water.  This 
weight  is  as  a  force  tending  to  lift  the  floats  verticaUy:    if 
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we  estimate  it  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  rotation,  it  will 
be  41.9026  sin.  i,  t  being  the  angle  made  by  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  with  the  vertical,  at  the  centre  of  immersion  of  the  floats : 
this  radias  being  11.844  ft.,  and  the  dynamic  radius  being  11.745 
ft.,  this  force  referred  to  the  extremity  of  this  last,  or  augmented 
in  the  ratio  of  these  two  numbers,  will  be  42.255  sin.  t.  For  the 
eight  floats,  we  must  multiply  42.255  by  the  sum  of  the  eight 
values  of  the  sin.  t,  which  will  be  4.52049,  the  angles  being,  as 
a  mean,  10°,  17i**,  25^  32J°,  40°,  47i°,  55°  and  62^°.  Thus  we 
shall  have  p  » 191.01  lbs. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  equation,  it  will  become 
(2,205.4+191.01)  7.382  =:0.90P  [6.562  (1  — .11173)+.3936], 
and  it  will  give  for  the  second  value  of  P,  3158.8  lbs. ;  tiien  Aa 
6.8523  sq.  ft.,  a=.  .7627  sq.  ft.,  ;/=*  201.13  lbs.  For  the  third 
value  of  P,  we  have  3169.2  lbs.,  and  10.466  ft.  for  the  width  of 
the  course. 

It  will  be  well  to  augment  this  width  when  the  water  arrives 
in  greater  quantity ;  we  may  carry  it  to  10.63  ft.,  and  the  width 
of  the  floats  will  consequently  be  10.508  ft. 

The  force  of  the  motor,  3169.2  lbs.,  &lling  8.202  ft.,  is  equiv- 
alent to  forty-eight  horse-powers ;  the  dynamic  eflect  is  but  two 
thirds  of  this. 

The  rolling-mill  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  whose 
effect  is  but  Uiat  of  thirty  horses,  is  of  an  ordinary  kind :  there 
are  those  which,  with  great  velocity,  produce  the  effect  of  fifty 
l^orses  and  upwards. 

328.  In  the  commencement  of  our  observations  upon  wheels 
contained  in  a  circular  course,  we  remarked  that  it  was  best  to 
increase  the  height  of  the  course,  so  as  to  reduce  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  distance  between  the  float-board,  which  receives  the  first 
impulse  of  the  fluid,  and  the  reservoir.  This  is,  in  &ct,  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  greatest  dynamic  eflect,  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  water ;  but  this  condition,  though  worthy  of  great  consid- 
eration, is  not  the  only  one  which  determines  the  choice  and  dis- 
position of  the  wheel  to  be  used.  For  example,  where  we  may 
have  an  abundance  of  water,  we  should  consider  less  its  economy, 
and  rather  regard  the  expense  required  in  a  construction  made 
according  to  the  rules  which  we  have  given  :  thus,  instead  of  a 
small  distance  between  the  float-board  impinged  upon  and  the  res- 
ervoir, we  may  sometimes  have  a  very  great  one.  This  is  the  case 
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with  tiifl  iron  mSh  of  the  Pyienees,  when  there  are  great  &lls 
and  large  streams ;  the  wheels  established  there  are  otherwise 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  the  solidity  of  their  oonstroo- 
tioD.    I  will  give  a  brief  description  of  them. 

They  are  from  8. 20  to  9.84  ft.  diameter,  including  the  floats; 
their  circnmferenoe  is  formed  by  four  segments  or  felloes  of  oak, 
extending  from  one  arm  to  the  other ;  these  arms  consist  of  two 
strong  timbers,  crossing  the  shaft,  with  a  thickness  of  0.49  ft 
and  a  width  of  1.148  ft.  The  floats,  24  in  number,  are  1.148  ft. 
deep  and  0.2296  ft.  thick :  the  middle  is  hollowed  oat  to  half  the 
thickness.  Upon  this  hollow,  as  upon  the  rimmed  plates  of 
Morosi  (239),  fidls  a  great  fluid  vein,  issuing  from  a  nearly  Te^ 
tical  trough,  whose  mean  length  is  9.84  ft.  Above,  there  is  a 
wooden  reservoir,  commonly  with  a  depth  of  6.56  ft.,  and  as 
much  in  breadth.  A  little  below  the  orifice  of  issue  of  tiie 
trough^  the  water  strikes  the  floats  ;  beyond  this,  it,  as  well  as 
the  wheel,  is  contained  in  a  circular  curb  or  sweep,  whose  sides 
are  0.98  ft.  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  floats. 

Thus,  upon  a  &11  of  24.60  ft.,  or  rather,  of  21.325  ft.  real  &11, 
admitting  as  a  mean  3.2809  ft.  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  about 
14.764  ft.  will  serve  for  the  impulse,  and  there  remains  but 
6.562  ft.  for  the  weight  to  act.  The  orifice  of  the  tzough  being 
usually  0.885  ft.  by  .722  ft.,  the  head  being  13.124  ft.,  and 
taking  0.97  fi>r  the  coefficient  of  contraction  (51),  the  discharge 
or  consumption  of  water  will  be  18.01  cub.  ft. 

Generally,  in  the  forges  of  the  Fences,  it  is  computed  that, 
with  a  fiill  of  firom  22.96  to  26.25  ft.,  there  is  required  17.658 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  to  move  a  hammer  of  from  1323 
to  1543  lbs.  a  height  of  firom  0.984  to  1.476  ft.,  which  strikes 
firom  one  hundred  to  (me  hundred  and  twenty  blows  per  minute. 

A  bucket-wheel  of  19.68  ft.  diameter  wiU  produce  a  like  eflect 
with  but  11.654  ft.  of  water  only :  the  economy  would  be  great, 
and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it  in  a  place  where  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  water ;  but  where  there  is  an  abundance,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  it  may  be  better  to  establish  cme  of  the  float-wheels  just 
described,  than  to  employ  a  wheel  of  double  the  height,  nearly 
eight  times  the  width,  and  whose  construction,  establishment 
and  maintenance  will  require  a  much  greater  expense. 
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3.   Wheds  moving  in  an  indefinite  fluid, 

329.  These  wheels  are  principally  used  in  boat-mills, 
or  mills  upon  barges  moored  in  the  middle  of  rivers. 

We  suppose,  in  this  case,  that  there  is  no  water-course 
or  other  construction  to  increase  the  natural  Telocity  of 
the  current,  on  its  arrival  at  the  wheel. 

The  diameter  of  these  wheels  never  exceeds  from  13 
to  16.4  ft.  The  floats  are  usually  twelve  in  number ; 
it  is  thought,  however,  there  may  be  an  advantage  in 
increasing  this  number  to  18  and  even  to  24.  Accord- 
ing to  Fabre,  who  has  given  particular  attention  to  this 
kind  of  machine,^  the  height  of  the  floats  should  not 
exceed  ig^  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  measured  to 
the  centre  of  percussion;  it  will  thus  be  at  most  a 
quarter  of  the  entire  radius ;  quite  often  it  is  but  a  fifth. 
This  author  made  them  to  plunge  entirely  in  the  water ; 
which  may  be  an  advantage  in  deep  streams,  when,  by 
reason  of  some  peculiar  circumstance,  the  greatest  veloc- 
ity is  below  the  surface  of  the  current ;  but  generally, 
their  force  is  greater  when  a  portion  of  the  float  (in  its 
vertical  position)  is  elevated  above  the  surface,  the 
portion  below  remaining  the  same.  Their  width  varies 
from  8  ft.  to  16.4  ft. 


Principal 


330.  Deparcieax,  after  having  made  the  veiy  important  obser- 
vation, that  water  produced  its-  greatest  effect  when  acting  hj 
its  weight  (for  it  was  before  supposed  that  it  exerted  its  greatest 
action  bj  its  impulse),  haying  remarked  that  the  water  rose  upon 
the  floats,  as  upon  an  inclined  plane,  as  soon  as  their  edges 
reached  the  surface  of  the  current,  and  that  it  acted  then  by  its 
weight,  supposed  he  could  increase  this  action  by  giving  the 
floats  a  greater  inclination.  To  verify  this  coigecture,  he  made  a 
small  wheel,  2.85  ft.  in  diameter,  carrying  twelve  floats  0.72  ft. 


Inolliimtlon 

of 

floato. 


•  Eflsal  anr  U  conttrnctlon  des roiiM  bydnnUquci,  etc.,  par  U,  Vabn.  118a  9. 897. 
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in  height  bj  .656  in  width,  and  to  which,  by  means  of  an  inge- 
nious mechanism,  he  gave  such  an  inclination  as  he  deemed 
best.  This  wheel  raised  different  weights,  bj  means  of  a  cord 
passed  over  a  pulley  fixed  above  it.  It  was  placed  upon  the 
small  river  Bi^vre,  near  Paris,  in  a  place  where  the  velocity  of 
the  current  was  1.148  ft.,  and  it  there  served  for  many  series  of 
experiments.  I  confine  myself  to  citing  the  results  of  one  of 
them.  The  arc  plunged  in  the  water  was  96°,  and  the  weight 
elevated  was  2.85  lbs.    The  angle  of  inclination  r 


▲XCLB 
Of 

tiun. 


TIME 

of  oa« 
re  volu- 
tion. 


1     0° 

39- 

1    10° 

25* 

!     15° 

19* 

i     30° 

18* 

1    40° 

20* 

of  the  floats  referred  to  the  radius  drawn  to 
their  interior  edge,  is  noted  in  the  first  column 
opposite ;  and  the  time  of  one  revolution  of  the 
wheel,  corresponding  to  this  angle,  is  in  the 
second  column.  The  angle  of  30°  was. that  of 
the  greatest  effect ;  it  increased  it  in  the  ratio 
of  18  to  39.» 

Bossut,  with  nearly  the  same  apparatus,  also 
made  a  series  of  experiments.  In  one  of  them,  the  inclinatioD 
of  the  floats  being  successively  0°,  15°,  30°  and  37°,  the  eflfects 
obtained  were  found  in  succession  to  be  as  the  numbers  1000, 
1081,  1083,  1037.  Here,  also,  the  angle  of  30°  was  found  to  be 
the  most  advantageous,  though  the  increase  was  much  less  than 
in  the  experiment  of  Deparcieux. 

Even  if  there  should  be  some  exaggeration  in  the 
results  given  by  the  last  philosopher,  it  is  none  the  less 
positive  that  the  inclination  of  the  floats  increases  the 
efifect  of  these  wheels.  The  best  method  of  effecting 
this  inclination  appears  to  me  to  be  that  already  men- 
tioned (307  and  320),  which  consists  in  inclining  grad- 
ually the  cross-pieces  which  form  the  floats. 

I  also  believe,  and  for  reasons  given  elsewhere  (252), 

that  borders  or  rims  fixed  upon  the  two  sides  of  each 

float  will  produce  a  marked  increase  in  the  effect. 

Theoratie         331.  Whccls   with   floats   moving   in  an  indefinite 

water-course  having  been- the  object  of  the  first  theory 

*  M^molres  de  TAcad^mle  des  Sciences  de  Paris.  17U. 
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given  upon  wheels  in  motion,  I  shall  dwell  for  a  while 
upon  this  matter. 

Before  the  eighteenth  century,  machines  had  only  been  consid- 
ered as  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Suppose  it  had  been  a  hy- 
draulic machine ;  after  having  estimated  the  effort  of  the  current 
upon  it,  a  subject  to  which  Galileo  and  Descartes  had  made  some 
contributions,  they  calculated  the  weight  which,  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  a  lever,  for  example,  should  put  it  in  equilibrium. 
If,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  move  this  weight,  they  either  di- 
minished it,  or  the  length  of  the  lever,  until  they  attained 
the  desired  velocity.  But  to  what  point  should  the  weight  be 
diminished,  or  the  velocity  increased,  that  is  to  say,  the  velocity 
of  the  wheel,  compared  to  the  velocity  of  the  current,  to  obtain 
the  greatest  effect  ?    As  to  this,  they  were  in  complete  ignorance. 

Parent,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  directed  his 
attention  to  this  object,  and,  after  long  researches,  remarked  that 
the  increase  of  velocity  should  have  a  limit,  beyond  which  the 
effect,  in  place  of  increasing,  would  go  on  decreasing ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  there  was  a  maximum,  the  knowledge  of  which 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  the  establishment  of  machines : 
he  sought  for  it,  and  published  the  result  of  his  calculations  in  a 
memoir,  quite  remarkable  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  written.* 
After  having  unfolded  some  new  principles  upon  the  action  of 
gravity,  upon  that  of  motors,  and  upon  its  measurement,  he 
shows  that  in  a  hydraulic  wheel  established  on  a  current,  the 
effort  of  the  water  against  the  floats  is  only  due  to  the  excess  of 
its  velocity  ever  theirs;  and  he  makes  it  proportional  to  the 
square  of  this  excess  :  he  furthermore  admits  that  it  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  prism  which  has  for  its  base  the  part  of  the  float 
struck  by  the  fluid,  and  for  its  height,  the  simple  height  due  to 
the  diflerence  of  these  two  velocities,  so  that  we  have 

£==62.455  ^"^t;. 

In  the  case  of  maximum  of  effect,  the  variable  factor  (Y — v)'v, 
being  differentiated  and  made  equal  to  eero,  gives  r^  JV ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  for  the  greatest  effect,  the  velocity  of  the  floats  should 
be  one  third  that  of  the  current.    This  value  of  v,  substituted  in  the 

•  M^molrefl  de  rAcadimie  Royale  des  Sciences.  Ann^e  1704. 
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expression  of  the  effort,  changes  it  to  62.455  f  -^—  =s  f  62.45sA 

»=|i7,  making  62Aosh^n;  thus  the  effort  wiU  be  \  of  the 
weight  of  equilihrium  Jlf  empl6ying  the  expression  of  Pftzent. 
Multiplying  this  effort  by  the  velocity,  ^Y,  which  answers  to  it, 
we  have  62.45  ^MV^^  PA;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  dynamic 
effect  of  such  a  wheel  will  he  -^  of  the  force  of  the  current,  ("  i^the 
natural  effect  of  the  current,''^)  in  the  words  of  the  anthor. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Parent,  regarded  as  a  great  step  made  in 
the  science  of  mechanics,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  the  first.  It  was 
adopted  by  all  the  savans  of  Europe,  and  applied  to  all  wheek 
with  floats. 

Nevertheless,  in  1766,  Borda,  in  the  important  memoir  which 
we  have  already  cited  (297),  showed  that  it  could  not  be 
applied  to  wheels  with  floats  established  in  a  course ;  that  here 
all  the  particles  which  pass,  with  a  velocity  Y,  with  a  section  s 
of  fluid  running  in  the  course,  arrive  upon  the  wheels  and 
impinge  against  them ;  that  their  number  or  volume  is  ^Y,  and 

(62  455V      \ 
— '- =sJ1.94045Y;  that,  in  the  impolse,  they 

lose  Y  —  »  of  velocity,  and  consequently,  1.94045Y  (V  —  v)  in 
quantity  of  motion  ;  now,  the  quantity  of  motion  lost  by  a  fluid 
vein  against  a  plate  measures  the  force  or  effort  t>f  the  impulse 
(234) ;  thus  the  effort  of  the  current  against  the  floats  will  be 
1 .94045Y  ( Y — u) .  This  theory  of  Borda,  for  wheels  contained  in 
a  course,  is  universally  admitted ;  it  has  been  so  in  this  Treatise. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  applicable  also  to  wheels  moving  in 
an  indefinite  fluid.  Here,  also,  all  the  particles  which  pass  with 
a  velocity  Y,  with  a  section  s  of  current  equal  to  that  of  the 
float,  excepting  some  partial  deviations,  which  we  shall  here- 
after notice,  arrive  with  an  impulse ;  their  volume  is  also  s\ ; 
and  they  lose,  in  the  collision,  a  quantity  of  motion  expressed  by 
1.94045Y(Y  — «). 

For  wheels  established  upon  an  indefinite  water- 
course, as  well  as  for  those  contained  in  a  course,  we 
have 

E  =  n  1.9404.5V  (V  —  t;>. 

The  section  s  will  be  that  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the 
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float  which  plunges  in  the  water,  and  n  will  be  a  coeffi- 
cient comprising  the  corrections  dne  to  the  deviations  of 
the  fluid  fillets  on  their  approaching  the  wheel,  to  the 
non-pressure  at  the  back  of  thoxfloats,  &c. 

882.  The  experiments  of  Bossut,  made  upon  a  small 
wheel,  afibrd  us  this  coefficieiit.  It  was  8.198  ft.  in 
diameter ;  it  had  twenty-four  floats,  0.442  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  plunging  0.354  ft.  in  a  current  having  a  velocity 
of  6.081  ft.  By  means  of 
a  cord,  wound  round  its 
axle,  it  was  made  to  raise 
weights,  gradually  increas- 
ed, which  naturally  reduced 
more  and  more  the  veloci- 
ties. These  weights  and 
their  respective  velocities 
are  noted  in  the  adjoining 
table.  I  remark,  that  the 
passive  resistances  of  the  machine  are  not  comprisec. 
ip  the  weight  p';  so  that  p'v  represents  only  the  useful 
effect,  and  not  the  total  effect  or  force  impressed  upon 
the  wheel.  Consequently,  the  values  of  w,  calculated 
by  the  formula  p'i;  =  n  1.9404«V  (V — v)  v,  will 
indicate  too  small  coefficients  or  ratios  between  the  real 
and  theoretic  effect;  and  the  coefficient,  which  was  0.84 
for  good  velocities,  would  probably  have  been  about 
0.90,  if  regard  had  been  paid,  as  it  should  have  been, 
to  the  passive  resistances. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Poncelet,  who  made  observa- 
tions upon  the  wheels  of  some  boat-mills  established 
upon  the  Rhine,  at  Lyons,  and  who  has  remarked  that 
the  theory  of  Borda  expressed  the  results  of  experiments 
better  than  that  of  Parent,  has  only  had  0.80  for  the 
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coefficient.     Taking  the  mean  term   0.85,   thongh  I 
believe  it  to  be  rather  small,  we  have 

E  =  1.6493^V(V  — t;)r. 

I  have  also  given,  in  the  above  table,  the  coefficients  derived 
from  the  formula  of  Parent.  They  present  more  variations,  espe- 
cially in  th*e  neighborhood  of  the  maximum,  than  those  of  the 
formula  of  Borda ;  which  disposes  me  to  fiivor  the  latter.  Fur- 
thermore, his  coefficients  are  less  than  1 ;  the  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  greater  :  now,  in  machines,  there  are  so  many  causes 
of  loss  in  the  e£feot,  causes  which  theory  cannot  take  into  account, 
that  usually  the  results  of  calculation  exceed  those  of  experiment, 
and  consequently,  the  coefficient  of  reduction  must  be  a  frac- 
tion ;  I  am  so  accustomed  to  this  order  of  &cts,  that  it  would  be 
repugnant  to  me  to  admit  the  contrary. 

338.  In  the  experiments  above  cited,  the  maximum 
of  eflFect  corresponds  to  the  velocity  of  2.641  ft.,  which 
is  to  that  of  V,  or  to  6.081,  as  0.434  is  to  1 ;  making, 
then,  V  =  0.434V,  the  above  expression  of  effect  be- 
comes 0.4055V'  (in  ft.  and  lbs.) ;  let  us  set  it  at 

.4005V', 
a  very  simple  value  of  the  total  effect  which  this  wheel 
can  produce. 

This  is  equivalent  to  .4122PA  (considering  that 
P=62.455V  and  A=.01553V').  We  have  said  (313) 
that  the  effect  of  wheels  with  floats,  placed  in  a  recti- 
linear course,  was  but  0.32PA;  that  of  wheels  moving 
in  an  indefinite  water-course  would  be  about  a  third 
greater.  But  how  much  more  considerable  is  the  vol- 
ume of  water  that  has  been  used ! 

Wheeu  ^^^'  The  paddle-wheels  which  steamboats  carry  on  each  of  their 

of         sides,  and  which,  like  oars,  produce  a  progressive  movement,  are 

■teambomts.    ^^^  similar  to  these  wheels.     Consequently,  the  theory  which 

we  have  given  can  be  applied  to  them.    The  determination  of 
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their  elfect,  howeyer,  becomes  inyolyed  with  a  new  velocity,  that 
of  the  boat.  Moreover,  it  requires  the  determination  of  two  coef- 
ficients by  experiment ;  one,  relative  to  the  resistance  of  the 
boat,  would  be  analogous  to  those  already  mentioned  in  Sees. 
259  —  270  :  the  second  regards  the  action  of  the  fluid  upon  the 
wheels  ;  they  are  placed  in  circumstances  so  different  from  those 
of  boat-mills,  that  the  coefficients  determined  for  the  latter  can- 
not serre  for  the  fonner,  without  verification  and  some  mod- 
ifications. M.  Poncelet,  it  is  true,  has  made  some  experiments, 
by  means  of  the  dynamometer,  upon  the  effort  exerted  by  the 
wheels  of  a  boat  made  fast  in  stagnant  water :  but  these  are  not 
wheels  of  a  boat  in  motion ;  and  the  experiments  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  varied  enough. 

Until  we  have  some  experiments  entirely  satis&ctory,  profiting 
by  those  for  which  we  are  already  indebted  to  the  philosopher 
just  named,  and  appl^ng  here  the  theory  of  Parent,  which  leads 
to  a  more  simple  expression,  we  will  give,  but  provisionally,  for 
the  expression  of  the  dynamic  effect  of  a  steamboat,  and  conse- 
quently for  the  expression  of  the  force  required  to  be  impressed 
on  it, 

.1142sf|/4-  +  3^(±V+«)«; 


S  being  the  immersed  section  of  midships  of  the  boat,  s  the 
surface  of  that  portion  of  the  paddles  which  is  immersed,  (that 
of  two  paddles  supposed  to  be  in  a  vertical  position),  V  the 
velocity  of  the  fluid,  'u  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  boat.  The 
upper  signs  refer  to  the  case  where  the  boat  ascends,  and  the 
lower  signs  to  that  where  it  descends  the  stream. 

The  expression  just  given  shows  that  the  moving  force  to  be 
employed  will  be  so  much  smaller,  as  the  impelled  sur&ce  of  the 
paddles  is  greater.  But  the  trouble  from  large  wheels  upon  boats 
causes  us  to  give  these  paddles  a  width  but  two  or  three  times 
their  height,  which  is  from  a,  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  radius. 

4.   Wheels  mth  curved  Jioats, 

335.  Althongli  undershot  wheels  with  plane  floats 
are  not  impressed  with  over  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of 
the  motive  force  applied  to  them,  they  have  still  some 
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advantages,  which  lead  to  their  frequent  nse;  their 
establishment,  even  when  well  made,  is  attended  with 
small  expense,  and  they  may  receive  quite  a  great  veloc- 
ity without  any  notable  loss  of  their  effect.  M.  Ponce- 
let  has  undertaken,  with  a  full  preservation  of  these 
advantages,  to  avoid  their  enormous  loss  of  force,  and 
has  accomplished  his  purpose,  in  a  most  satisfiictorj 
manner,  by  substituting  curved  floats  for  the  plane. 
He  gave  a  description  of  his  important  machine  in  a  Me- 
moir, (for  which  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  Institute 
in  1825,)  to  which  he  afterwards  made  some  additions^ 
and  which  is  in  the  hands  of  all  engaged  upon  hydraulic 
machines ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  succinct  expo- 
sition of  the  theoretic  principle  of  this  wheel,  and  of 
the  effect  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Principle.  336.  Let  us  suppose  a  wheel  with  curved  floats,  and 
so  disposed  that  when  a  float  has  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wheel,  the  inferior  element  of  its  curvature  is 
horizontal  and  its  superior  element  vertical.  We  Trill 
at  first  admit  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  that  a 
fluid  fillet,  animated  with  a  velocity  Y ,  arrives  horizon- 
tally upon  its  inferior  element.  Continuing  to  advance, 
it  will  rise  up  along  the  curve ;  during  its  elevation, 
gravity  will  by  insensible  degrees  deprive  it  of  its  veloc- 
ity y ;  and  it  will  be  entirely  lost,  conformably  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  ascent  of  heavy  bodies,  when  it 
shall  have  attained  the  height  .015536y^ ;  then  it  will 
descend ;  it  will  rejoin  the  float,  if  it  had  passed  it ;  it 
will  follow  it,  pressing  again  upon  it ;  gravity,  during 
its  descent,  will  restore  the  velocity  of  which  it  had 
deprived  it  during  the  ascent,  and  it  will  quit  the  float 
with  the  velocity  Y  which  it  possessed  on  its  arrival. 
Suppose,  now,  that  the  wheel  turns  with  the  velocity  v 
at  its  periphery.     As  soon  as  the  fillet,  having  always 
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the  velocity  Y,  attains  the  inferior  element  of  the  low- 
est float,  it  will  have,  relatively  to  it,  the  velocity  V — v; 
it  is  with  this  relative  velocity  that  it  commences 
advancing  and  ascending  upon  the  curve ;  it  will  rise 
nearly  to  the  height  .0155  ft.  (V  —  t?)*;  and  after 
descending,  and  on  quitting  the  inferior  element,  it  will 
have  then  in  relation  to  it  the  velocity  V  —  v.  But 
this  element  moves  itself,  with  a  velocity  v,  in  a  direction 
exactly  opposite ;  consequently,  the  absolute  velocity  of 
the  fluid  at  its  issue  will  be  V  —  v  —  t;  =  V  —  2v. 
If  t;  =  JV,  it  will  be  V  —  V,  or  zero;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  half  of  that  which  the 
fluid  had  on  its  arrival,  its  absolute  velocity  on  quitting 
the  floats  will  be  nothing.  We  have  here,  then,  a  motive 
current,  which  experiences  neither  shock  nor  loss  of 
velocity  at  the  instant  it  joins  the  wheel,  and  which 
possesses  none  at  the  moment  of  quitting  it ;  it  has  then 
expended  upon  it  all  its  motion,  and  has  communicated 
to  it  all  its  force ;  the  two  conditions  for  the  production 
of  the  greatest  possible  efiect  (297)  are  thus  fulfilled 
in  the  wheel  of  M.  Poncelet,  such  as  we  have  repre- 
sented it.  Thus,  if  P  is  always  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
furnished  by  the  current  in  1",  and  Aj  the  height  due  to 
the  velocity  V,  the  effect  will  be  expressed  by  PAi. 

But  what  is  true  for  a  simple  fillet  is  no  longer  so  for 
a  mass  or  sheet  of  water  of  a  certain  thickness.  Its 
molecules  strike  the  floats,  making  an  angle  more  or 
less  great  with  the  elements  impressed,  and  so  lose  both 
velocity  and  force.  This  mass,  at  the  moment  of  its 
quitting  the  floats,  no  longer  moves  in  a  direction  exactly 
opposite  to  them.  Moreover,  as  in  all  wheels  which 
turn  in  a  mill-course,  a  part  of  the  motive  water  escapes, 
without  exerting  any  useful  action.     So  that  the  real 
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effect  will  no  longer  be  PAj ;  it  will  be  but  a  portion 

of  it. 
Experimenta       ^^"^^  ^*  Poncolet  has  also  determined  the  amount  of 
®'         this  portion,  that  is  to  say,  the  ratio  between  the  effect 
conseqaencei.  really  producod,  and  the  force  employed  to  produce  it; 

he  has  deduced  it  from  many  series  of  experiments. 

He  first  made  use  of  a  small  model  of  a  wheel,  haTing  a  diam- 
eter of  1.64  ft.,  and  of  the  form  indicated  in  Fig.  63 ;  and  he 
made  thirteen  series  of  observations  analogous  to  those  made  by 
Smeaton  upon  a  wheel  with  plane  floats  (312).  I  give  in  the 
following  table  what  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  maximum 
efSdct,  in  eight  of  these  series. 
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M.  Poncelet  also  operated,  on  a  larger  scale,  upon  a  wheel 
11.745  ft.  in  diameter,  comprising,  between  two  circular  plates 
like  those  of  bucket-wheels,  thirty  floats,  1.246  ft.  high  in  the 
direction  of  radius,  and  2.493  ft.  wide.  I  give  below  the  resalt 
of  seven  observations,  remarking,  Ist,  that  it  was  admitted,  after 
some  preliminary  experiments,  that  the  velocity  V  of  the  fluid, 
on  its  arrival  at  the  wheel,  was  in  the  mean  equal  to  the  velocity 
due  to  the  head  h,  and  consequently,  that  hi^^h;  2d,  that^ 
represents  solely  the  weight  really  raised  by  the  friction  brake,  by 
means  of  which  the  experiments  were  made  ;  thus  j/v  is  only  the 
useful  efiect;  while,  in  the  preceding  table,  p  including  the  pas- 
sive resistances,  pv  was  the  dynamical  eflbct. 
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It  will  be  observed,  in  these  two  tables,  that  the  small  open- 
ings of  the  gate  rendered  an  effect  much  less  than  the  others. 

From  these  experiments  and  obseryations,  M.  Ponce- 
let  concludes, 

Ist.  That  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  which  gives  the 
maximum  of  eflFect  is  0.55  of  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent. It  may,  however,  vary  from  0.50  to  0.60  with- 
out notable  disadvantage. 

2d.  That  the  dynamic  eflFect  is  not  below  0.75PA  for 
small  falls  with  great  openings  of  the  gate,  nor  below 
0.65  for  small  openings  and  great  falls. 

3d.  .That  this  same  eflfect,  compared  to  the  entire  force 
of  the  motor,  or  PH,  will  be  0.60  of  it;  and  it  may 
.descend  to  0.50  in  very  small  openings. 

338.  For  the  cases  usually  presented  in  practice,  and 
for  wheels  well  arranged,  with  velocities  which  do  not 
diflFer  considerably  from  0.55  of  that  of  the  current,  we 
shall  admit,  having  regard  to  the  passive  resistances, 
E  =  0.75PA  and  E  =  0.60PH. 

We  have  seen  (313  and  314),  that  for  wheels  with 
plane  floats,  the  numerical  coeflScients  of  these  two 
expressions  of  the  dynamic  eflFect  were  but  0.32  and 
0.25 ;  so  that  the  eflFect  of  wheels  with  curved  floats  is 
more  than,  double  that  of  wheels  with  plane  floats.   This 
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conclusion,  to  which  we  have  arrived  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  combine  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
on  both,  would  lead  us,  in  good  constructions,  to  avoid 
entirely  wheels  with  plane  floats,  and  to  use  instead 
those  with  curved  floats. 
Rules  relative  389.  I  rcfcr  here  to  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Poncelet,* 
to  the  floats,  f^j.  ^j^^  j^^j^g  ^  Y)e  followed  in  the  establishment  of 

wheels  with  curved  floats,  and  I  make  here  only  a  few 
observations  upon  their  characteristic  part,  the  floats. 

1st.  Their  number  should  be  double  that  which  we 
have  indicated  for  wheels  with  plane  fl9ats  (306). 

2d.  Their  height  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  or 
the  distance  between  the  exterior  and  interior  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  should  always  be  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  efiective  fall ;  we  should  give  it  a  third  in 
falls  of  4.593  ft. ;  and  one  half  in  those  which  are 
below  this. 

8d.  The  inferior  element  of  the  curve,  which  we  have 
seen  to  make  no  angle,  or  nearly  none,  with  the  exterior 
circumference,  when  the  sheet  of  motive  water  was 
extremely  thin,  will  make  one  of  24**,  30**,  and,  gener- 
ally, greater  according  as  the  sheet  is  thicker.  We  give 
this  element  its  proper  direction,  and  to  the  floats  the 
curve  which  they  should  have,  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing draft;  from  the  point  A,  where  the  surface  of 
the  current  BA  meets  the  exterior  circumference,  raise 
Fig.  64.  the  perpendicular  AK,  and  from  the  point  C,  where  it 
intersects  the  interior  circumference,  with  C  A  for  radius, 
describe  the  arc  AE ;  it  will  fix  the  form  of  the  floats- 
They  should  be  made  of  narrow  planks,  united  like 
the  staves  of  a  cask,  or  of  single  large  planks  curved  by 
fire,  or  of  strong  iron  plates. 

*  M^molres  Kur  les  rones  Iiy(\ranllqacfl  4  aubes  coarbos,  inncs  par  dcnona.  \937. 
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4th.  A  little  beyond  the  yertical  diameter  of  the 
wheel,  we  lower  by  a  sudden  step  the  floor  of  the  tail 
race,  so  that  the  water  may  experience  no  obstacle  in 
issuing  from  the  floats;  otherwise,  the  efiect  would  be 
subjected  to  a  considerable  diminution.  Thus,  M. 
Poncelet,  who,  in  the  last  experiment  of  the  above 
table,  hadp't7  =  0.63PA,  with  a  step  of  0.984  ft.,  had 
but  0.54PA,  the  step  being  0.262  ft. 

340.  In  a  place  where  the  current  presents  a  fall  of  5.249  fl.,  Example, 
we  wish  to  establish  a  mill  for  sawing  timber,  which  is  to  saw  Saw-MUL 
129.168  sq.  ft.  per  hour;  that  is,  to  make  a  cut  3.2809  ft.  wide 
and  39.371  ft.  in  length.  The  wheel,  or  prime  mover,  is  to  have 
curved  floats,  and  it  is  required  to  indicate  its  dimensions,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  put  and  keep  the  mill 
in  action. 

We  know  that  a  saw  moved  by  a  force  equivalent  to  a  horse- 
power, will  saw,  as  a  mean,  53.820  sq.  ft.  of  timber  in  an  hour; 
or,  more  generally,  that  the  sawing  of  10.764  sq.  ft.  is  equal  to 
a  useful  effect  of  from  325615  to  434154  »*••'*•,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  timber  to  be  sawed.*  Let  us  adopt,  to  prevent  mis- 
conception, the  last  of  these  two  numbers:  the  129.168  sq.  ft.  to 
be  sawed  per  hour,  or  3600^,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  useful  effect 
of  1447.1^"'*'^  per  second.  The  resistances  of  the  carriage,  and 
of  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  will  absorb  nearly  an  equal 
quantity  of  action :  so  that  the  dynamic  effect  to  be  produced  will 
be2894.3»^'^(=«E). 

Upon  a  fall  of  5.249  ft.,  we  vrill  take  0.4921  ft.  for  dispositions 
relating  to  the  mill-course,  and  0.3937  ft.  for  half  the  opening 
of  the  gate ;  there  will  remain,  then,  for  the  head,  but  4.3632 
ft.  (=A). 

With  these  numerical  values  of  E  and  h,  the  formula  £sa0.75PA 
gives  P»  884.7  lbs.  By  the  formula  E»0.60PH,  we  have 
1105.8  lbs.  We  will  adopt  this  last  value,  and,  making  a  small 
increase,  we  will  count  upon  a  consumption  of  15.892  cub.  ft. 

The  head  being  4.3632  ft.,  the  velocity  due  to  it  will  be  16.758. 


•  Architecture  taydraalique  de  BAIIdor  et  M.  Xavler.  Tome  I.,  p.  000. 
CalciU  de  Teffet  des  Mocblnes,  par  M.  CorioUa.  p.  MS. 
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For  .95  of  ibis,  or  for  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  ia  the  oourse  upon. 
its  arrival  at  the  wheel,  we  shall  have  15.92  fl. ;  the  wheel  will 
take  nearly  .55  of  this :  thus  the  velocity  at  its  peripheiy  will 
be  8.756  ft. 

It  corresponds  to  the  mechanism  adopted,  to  have  the  wheels 
make  eight  turns  per  minute.  Consequently,  we  give  it  a  diam- 
eter of  21.3258  ft.;  the  floats,  p  number  sixty-eight,  will  be 
1.968  ft.  deep,  in  the  direction  of  the  radiu^,  and  their  breadth 
between  the  shroudings  2.296  fl.  I  will  observe,  in  relation  to 
this  last  dimension,  that  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  water  in 
the  course  having  to  be  nearly  0.5249  fl.,  it  would  be  proper  to 

(15  892        \ 

5.  Bucket- Wheels. 

341.  These  are  the  most  powerful  of  wheels.  Of 
all  hydraulic  motors,  there  are  none  which  combine  in 
the  same  degree,  force  and  simplicity,  or,  at  least,  econ- 
omy in  the  expense  of  establishment  and  maintenance. 
They  are  also  very  frequently  used,  and  should  be  used, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  wheels,  for  falls  between 
9.84  and  39.37  ft.  The  importance  of  the  subject  leads 
me  to  treat  of  it  to  some  extent ;  moreover,  it  is  the 
kind  of  wheel  with  which  I  have  been  most  occupied, 
and  almost  my  favorite  machine. 

a.  Wheels  receiving  water  at  the  summit. 

Principal  parte      342.  ThesG  y^heels,  CBlleA  blso  ovcrskot  wkcels,  are 

vith  wooden  made  of  wood  or  iron.     The  state  of  our  forests,  not- 

bucketo.     -withstanding  their  decay,  will  still  admit  of  our  using 

the  first  for  a  long  time,  and  they  are  generally  by  far 

the  most  economical. 

Such  a  wheel  consists,  1st,  of  an  axle  or  shaft,  with 
its  gudgeons ;  2d,  of  difiFerent  arms,  with  their  auxilia- 
ries ;  3d,  of  a  crown  or  shrouding,  with  its  lining  and 
its  buckets. 
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843.  The  shaft  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  sound  oak. 
Its  length  depends  upon  the  hreadth  of  the  wheel ;  and 
it  is  made  from  1.64  to  2.62  ft.  square.  Its  two  ends 
are  rounded,  slightly  conical  in  form,  so  as  to  receive 
the  great  iron  rings,  whose  purpose  is  to  consolidate 
these  extremities,  weakened  by  the  notches  which  have 
been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  gudgeons. 

These  journals  are  of  iron,  and  they  turn  upon  plum- 
mers  of  the  same  material,  or,  in  machines  carefully  con- 
structed, of  brass.  Their  diameter,  for  great  wheels 
weighing  from  26465  lbs.  to  32082  lbs.,  is  from  0.65 
ft.  to  0.82  ft. 

According  to  a  rule  given  by  the  English  engineer  Tredgold, 
calling  «  the  weight  which  a  gudgeon  should  support,  its  diam- 
eter should  be  .0.00287  a/  4r ;  prudence  requires  us  to  carry  it 
to  0.0038  /v/  «.  The  same  engineer  gives  to  the  length  of  his 
gudgeons  but  five  sixths  of  their  diameter. 

The  gudgeons  make  a  part  of  the  cranks,  which  are  very  often 
used  to  transmit  the  motion.  I  remark,  on  the  suhject  of  this 
transmission,  that  when  a  wheel  is  required  to  communicate  a 
movement  of  vibration  to  a  beam,  for  example,  or  a  reciprocating 
motion  to  rods,  the  crank,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of 
velocity  which  it  occasions,  is  still  the  best  means  to  be  used ; 
it  is  preferable  to  cams,  and  even  to  eccentric  wheels  :  it  accom- 
panies better  the  pieces  to  be  moved,  and  it  also  prevents 
shocks  and  jarring,  great  causes  of  the  depreciation  and  ruin  of 
machines. 

344.  The  arms  should  never  pass  through  the  axle, 
as  they  would  weaken  this  principal  part.  They  are 
united  to  it  in  pairs ;  and  the  two  couples,  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  leave  between  them  a  square  embra- 
cing the  axle,  and  upon  which  it  is  fixed  by  means  of 
wooden  wedges,  driven  forcibly  home,  among  which  are 
also  inserted  some  small  iron  wedges  ]  there  is  not  a 
more  convenient  or  solid  connection  to  be  had.    Each  of 
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these  crosses  with  four  arms  sustains  one  of  the  two 
cheeks  of  the  crown ;  there  are  thus  required  eight  prin- 
cipal arms.  They  are  strengthened  by  cross-pieces,  in 
wheels  exposed  to  severe  shocks,  as  those  which  set  in 
motion  forge  hammers.  In  great  wheels,  the  increased 
strength  is  effected  more  conveniently  by  eight  auxili- 
ary arms,  placed  and  disposed  as  we  see  in  Fig.  54, 
(the  crown  of  which,  in  proportion  to  the  arms,  should 
have  only  one  half  of  the  size  represented). 

When  the  wood  (oak  or  fir)  is  sound,  and  no  partic- 
ular considerations  require  a  great  weight  of  wheel, 
we  may  dispense  with  giving  to  the  arms  such  large 
dimensions  as  are  usually  adopted.  In  the  greatest  and 
most  elegant  of  those  which  I  have  seen,  which  had  a 
diameter  of  42.65  ft.,  and  served  for  draining  the  water 
of  the  mine  of  Huelgoat  in  Brittany,  the  arms  were 
only  0.62  ft.  square  near  the  axle,  and  0.46  ft.  square 
at  their  extremity. 

In  modern  constructions,  in  place  of  uniting  the  arms 
in  the  manner  just  indicated,  they  are  disposed  as  radii, 
such  as  we  see  in  Figs.  51  and  63.  They  are  main- 
tained at  their  extremity  opposite  the  crown  by  great 
cast  iron  rings,  previously  feistened  to  the  axle  by  means 
of  wedges. 

845.  The  crown  is  formed  of  two  cheeks,  or  circular 
plates,  composed  of  planks  from  0.196  to  0.262  ft.  thick, 
dressed  and  connected  like  the  felloes  of  a  wagon  wheel. 
They  are  lined  upon  the  exterior  face  with  planks  hav- 
ing half  their  thickness;  sometimes  this  lining  only 
covers  the  joints  of  the  felloes  and  the  part  of  the 
crown  which  receives  the  extremity  of  the  arms.  For- 
merly, they  gave  to  the  cheeks  a  width  of  1.31  ft.  and 
even  1.64  ft. ;  then  it  was  reduced  to  1.06  ft. ;  and  in 
the  beautiful  English  wheels,  we  have  but  from  0.85 
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to  0.88  ft.  We  may  adopt  0.98  ft.  for  wheels  of  all 
sizes,  even  for  those  which  receive  a  great  volume  of 
water,  and  move  with  a  great  velocity ;  in  this  case,  we 
increase  the  width  of  the  wheel,  that  is  to  say,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  cheeks ;  we  shall  soon  see  (849)  on 
what  considerations  it  is  determined. 

When  it  is  fixed,  and  the  two  circular  plates  have 
been  placed  accordingly,  we  nail  against  their  inner 
edge,  that  which  is  toward  the  axle,  cross  planks  from 
.098  to  .131  ft.  thick,  and  which  stretch  from  one  plate 
to  the  other ;  we  join  them  as  close  as  possible,  like  the 
staves  of  a  barrel ;  the  cylinder  thus  presented  is  the 
bottom  or  lining  of  the  crown. 

Between  these  two  plates,  and  in  the  mortises  cut  for 
this  purpose  upon  their  interior  &ce,  we  place  the  two 
planks  or  plates,  which,  with  the  lining,  constitute 
the  bucket.  As  this  is  the  essential  part  of  the  wheel 
in  regard  to  the  dynamic  effect  which  it  may  pro- 
duce, I  dwell  a  while  upon  its  form,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  position  to  be  given  to  the  plates. 

346.  I  indicate,  first,  the  design  that  experience  has     nnft  or 
recognised  as  that  uniting  the  greatest  advantages  with     backeu. 
the  most  simplicity,  in  the  countries  where  the  con- 
struction of  bucket-wheels  has  received  the  best  care 
and  consideration. 

The  height  or  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  being  once 
fixed  upon,  with  its  half,  as  a  radius,  we  describe  the 
exterior  circumference;  the  arc  AS  forms  a  part  of  it: 
then,  with  a  radius  less  by  AB,  the  width  of  the 
crown,  we  trace  the  interior  circumference  BQ;  AB, 
which  we  have  generally  fixed  at  0.984  ft.,  is  the 
depth  of  the  buckets.  Finally,  from  the  common 
centre,  with  a  radius  ending  at  C,  CB  being  the  third 
of  AB,  we  describe  the  third  circumference,  CDE: 


Fig.  55. 
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the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
buckets  being  usually  found  upon  it,  or  very  near  it, 
its  radius  will  be  the  dynamic  radius  of  the  wheel. 
The  distance  from  one  bucket  to  the  other,  measured 
upon  this  last  circumference,  is,  as  a  mean,  1.049  ft. ; 
but  as  constructors  commonly  divide  the  wheel  into 
quarters,  and  place  in  each  an  integral  number  of  buck- 
ets, this  distance  experiences  a  small  variation,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  wheels.  Conse- 
quently, the  number  of  buckets  will 
not  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  diam- 
eter; it  will  be  that  indicated  in  the 
adjoining  column.  The  diameter  desig- 
nated in  the  first  column  is  that  of  the 
exterior  circumference;  this  is  the  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel,  properly  speaking, 
and  we  designate  it  by  D. 

The  circumference  being  divided  into  li 
as  many  equidistant  points,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  as  it  is  to 
have  buckets,  from  each  of  these  points,  we  draw, 
towards  the  centre,  the  lines  CB,  DF,  EG,  &c.:  they 
fix  the  position  of  the  small  plates.  That  of  the  great, 
AD,  HE,  &c.,  is  determined  by  the  following  consid- 
eration :  it  is  necessary  that  the  angle  HEG,  comprised 
between  the  two  pieces  of  the  same  bucket,  should 
have  the  least  possible  opening,  so  that  the  bucket  may 
retain  the  water  a  longer  time;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  open, 
so  that  the  space  Db  may  not  be  contracted  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  cause  any  difficulty  in  the  arrival  of  the 
water  upon  the  bottom  or  shoulder  of  the  bucket,  and 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  rebounding  and  tendency  to 
throw  the  water  outwards,  before  it  has  reached  it. 
Consequently,  it  is  necessary  that  T>b  should  be*  some- 
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what  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  fluid  sheet 
which  falls  upon  the  wheel :  by  widening  this  sheet,  as 
well  as  the  buckets,  it  is  true,  we  can  diminish  this 
thickness  nearly  at  will :  still,  we  should  not  give  to 
Bb  less  than  from  0.86  ft.  to  0.39  ft.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  make  the  angle  HEG  from  llO""  to  118°, 
according  as  the  wheels  are  from  18.1  ft.  to  39.37  ft. 
in  diameter;  so  that  the  inclination  of  the  great  plate 
or  arm  of  the  bucket  referred  to  the  exterior  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  that  is  to  say,  to  its  tangent  at 
the  point  of  contact,  will  be  about  31° :  it  never  should 
be  over  33°.  In  my  practice,  I  obtain  these  advantages 
of  a  good  construction,  and  very  simply,  by  producing 
the  extremity  H  of  the  arm  of  the  bucket  from  .098 
to  0.131  ft.  beyond  the  point  d,  which  is  the  extremity 
of  the  radius  passing  through  the  point  F. 

347.  Another  form,  quite  common  in  France,  con- 
sists in  making  IKt=rjIP,  and  in  extending  the  edge 
of  the  arm  only  to  L,  the  extremity  of  the  prolonga- 
tion EL  of  the  small  plate  of  the  anterior  bucket. 

Sometimes  the  form  seen  in  NOP  is  given  to  the 
great  plate :  the  water  is  then  retained  a  longer  time. 
But  the  workmen  are  reluctant  in  taking  hold  of  con- 
structions which  are  not,  either  in  execution  or  in 
repairs,  extremely  easy;  consequently,  in  many  cases, 
they  place  the  small  plate  perpendicular  to  the  great, 
simply  because  the  joint  of  a  right  angle  is  the  most 
simple  and  easy  of  execution.  Without  any  such 
obstacle,  it  would  be  best  to  curve  the  great  plate,  as 
indicated  by  the  arc  RS,  whose  extremity  S  makes  a 
very  small  if  any  angle  with  the  circumference:  in  this 
method,  which  is  recommended,  and  easily  executed 
with  iron-plate  arcs,  the  buckets  hold  the  water  even 
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to  the  lowest  point  of  the  revolution.  Finally,  if  these 
last  dispositions,  which  we  have  just  indicated,  are 
more  favorable  for  holding  the  water  upon  the  wheels, 
they  are  a  little  less  for  its  entrance  into  the  buckelB. 
Frequently,  the  small  plate  or  shoulder  of  the  buck- 
ets is  pierced  with  two  or  three  holes  of  0.13  ft.  in 
diameter.  When,  after  having  passed  the  lowest  point 
of  the  wheel,  a  bucket  rises,  the  exterior  air,  entering 
through  these  holes,  prevents  the  vacuum  tending  to  be 
formed  there,  and  which  would  be  formed  if  it  were 
exactly  closed,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  bucket 
would  bear  with  it  a  mass  of  water  acting  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  motion  of  the  machine.  Moreover,  it 
is  through  these  holes  that  the  buckets  are  emptied 
when  the  wheel  is  stopped. 
Mode  of  con-  ^^S.  As  to  the  modc  of  bringing  water  upon  over- 
veyiiig  water  to  g^ot  whcels,  thcrc  are  two  cases  to  be  distinguished: 

the  buckets.  '  ^ 

that  where  the  level  of  the  reservoir  is  nearly  constant, 
and  that  where  it  presents  great  variations. 

In  the  first  case,  at  one  or  two  decimetres  (or  from 
0.828  to  0.656  ft.)  below  this  level,  we  establish  the 
mill-course,  to  which  we  give  a  width  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  wheel.  At  its  origin,  it  is  widened,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  contraction  of  the  fluid;  and,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  widening,  we  establish  the  gate, 
which  serves  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
let  upon  the  wheel.  Beyond  this,  the  mill-course  is 
directed  in  a  right  line  towards  the  wheel,  with  a  slope 
of  about  i^ :  it  passes  to  some  centimetres  (centim.  = 
0.39  in.)  only  above  its  summit;  it  continues  for  a 
length  of  from  1.64  to  1.97  ft.,  gradually  contracting, 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  width,  at  the  extremity,  shall 
be  about  a  decimetre  (.328  ft.)  smaller  than  that  of 
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the  buckets.  The  sheet  of  water  which  it  conducts, 
arriving  at  the  end,  falls  freely  in  the  second  or  third 
bucket,  reckoning  from  the  summit. 

If  the  level  of  the  reservoir  is  subject  to  frequent 
rise  and  fall,  we  adapt  to  the  bottom  of  this  reservoir  a 
course  closed  at  the  top,  and  whose  upper  face  is  inclin- 
ed, as  we  see  in  Fig.  54.  It  is  terminated  by  a  trough, 
like  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  whose  faces  make  with 
the  axis  an  angle  of  G'^  or  7^ ;  and  this  axis  is  inclined 
and  directed  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  small  plate 
of  the  bucket,  which  faces  against  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  may  be  struck  as  directly  and  perpendicularly  as 
possible ;  the  action  of  gravity,  as  well  as  the  movement 
of  the  wheel,  approaching  the  direction  of  impulse  on 
the  inferior  plate.  The  width  of  the  orifice,  or  its  hor- 
izontal dimensions,  should  be  a  little  smaller  than  that 
of  the  buckets,  and  its  height  should  not  exceed  0.828 
ft.;  nearly  always,  it  is  much  less.  These  course- 
troughs,  much  used  at  the  forges  of  Dordogne  and  of 
Lot,  bear  the  very  significant  name  of  duck-bills. 

In  many  places,  these  troughs  are  fitted  to  boxes  or 
small  reservoirs,  established  inside  the  mills  and  above 
the  wheels;  they  are  called  ^^  water-chambers,^^  Their 
water  is  brought  from  the  great  reservoir,  by  tunnels  or 
conduits.  The  resistance  of  the  sides  of  these  conduits, 
diminishing  the  force  of  the  current,  the  water  is  always 
at  a  lower  level  in  the  chamber  than  in  the  reservoir 
(182)  ;  here  is  a  loss  of  &11  upon  the  wheel,  and  con- 
sequently a  loss  of  moving  force,  without  being  com- 
pensated by  any  special  advantage. 

349.  The  width  of  the  buckets,  that  of  the  wheel  wwtn 
between  its  two  shrouds,  is  determined  by  the  volume  whcci. 
of  water  it  is  to  receive  and  carry. 

Let  Q  be  the  volume  issuing  from  the  mill-course 
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in  1'',  (2  the  distance  between  the  backets,  reckoned  upon 
the  exterior  circumference,  and  t?'  the  velocity  of  the 
points  of  this  circumference ;  it  is  evident  that  there 
will  pass  in  one  second,  at  the  mouth  which  discharges 

the  water,  a  number  of  buckets  equal  to  -j-,  and  conse- 
quently, that  each  of  them  will  receive  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  Q  divided  by  ^,  or  to  Q  — ; .  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  bucket  should  contain  not  only  this 
quantity,  but  also  a  quantity  three  times  as  great; 
otherwise,  the  water  would  be  discharged  too  quickly. 
If  /  represents  the  width  of  a  bucket,  S  the  area  of  its 
transverse  section,  or  rather,  the  section  of  the  fluid 
mass  which  it  can  contain  the  instant  that  it  is  imme- 
diately under  the  jet  issuing  from  the  mill-courae,  SI 

will  be  its  capacity,  and  it  is  requisite  that  SZ=3  -^ 

=  180jl^,  M  being  the  number  of  buckets  of  the 
wheel,  and  N  the  number  of  turns  which  it  makes  in  a 
minute,  since  rf=s=  ^  and  v'  =  ^W— -     Thus  ,/=  180 

-j^j^ ;  such  will  be  the  width,  in  practice,  to  give  the 

wheel.  The  quantity  Q,  introduced  into  this  expres- 
sion, is  what  the  wheel  should  consume,  to  produce  its 
total  effect,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  (866)  what  this 
quantity  is ;  N  will  be  the  number  of  turns  made  in  T, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  S  will  be  determined 
upon  the  section  of  the  bucket. 

In  mj  method  of  disposing  a  wheel  and  its  buckets  (34G)f  we 
have,  with  slight  variations,  S=* 0.775  sq.  ft.,  and  MsyttT' 

and  consequently,  /= 82.29  ^^  . 
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Theoretic  Eg^ect, 

350.  The  force  of  a  current  which  conveys  a  quan-  Theoreuc  effect, 

or  the  force 

titj  P  of  water  in  one  second,  and  which  falls  from  a  impresned  upon 
height  H,  is  PH  (280).  If,  in  its  fall  upon  a  machine,  ****'^*'**'- 
it  there  exerts  all  the  motive  action  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble, it  will  impress  this  same  force  upon  it ;  but  this  is 
rarely  the  case  in  practice,  and  the  force  really  impress- 
ed is  less  than  PH  (283).  In  a  bucket-wheel,  all  the 
fluid  of  the  current  acts  upon  it,  from  the  point  where 
it  first  meets  it,  to  that  where  it  leaves  it  (for  we  may 
always  admit,  and  we  shall  admit,  that  it  quits  it  instant- 
ly) ;  thus  the  factor  P  undergoes  no  diminution.  It 
will  then  be  experienced  by  the  other  factor  H,  and 
consequently  a  part  of  the  total  fall  will  be  as  it  were 
lost.  So  that,  to  have  the  force  effectively  impressed 
npo7i  a  bucket-wheel,  we  have  only  to  determine  the 
different  losses  of  fall  which  have  occurred  between 
the  level  of  the  reservoir  and  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel,  and  to  subtract  them  from.  H,  in  the  expres- 
sion PH. 

Let  there  be  a  wheel  ERF,  receiving  its  water  from  Fig.  a. 
the  reservoir  M.  Take  AB,  the  vertical  distance 
between  the  level  of  M  and  the  extremity  F  of  the  ver- 
tical diameter,  to  represent  the  total  fall  H.  Divide 
this  distance  into  three  parts;  AC  (=A),  comprised 
between  the  surfiw^e  of  the  reservoir  and  the  point  where 
the  water  strikes  the  wheel ;  CD,  equal  to  fg,  the 
height  of  the  arc  charged  with  water;  and  DB,  the 
distance  between  the  point  where  the  water  is  supposed 
to  issue  from  the  buckets,  and  the  bottom  of  the  wheel. 
Let  us  point  out  and  estimate  the  value  of  these  losses, 
upon  each  of  these  parts. 

351.  It  is  at  once  manifest,  that  there  can  be  no  loss 
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Foree impreMed upon  the  height  CD  of  the  arc  charged  with  water; 
conutatTtothe  *^®  ^^^^  ^>  acting  constantly  and  with  all  its  weight 
backeta.     ^pon  the  portion  of  the  wheel  corresponding  to  this 
height,  will  impress  upon  it  a  force  P  .  CD. 

Though  this  asBertion  may  be  regarded  as  evident,  and  though 
it  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  what  has  been  said  upon 
motors  and  their  efieots,  I  proceed  to  give  a  direct  and  synthetic 
demonstration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  effort  made  to  produce  the  motion  of 
rotation,  by  the  weight  of  the  fluid  borne  by  the  arc  charged  with 
water,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  weight  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
buckets,  from  the  level  of  the  point  C  to  that  of  the  point  D,  is 
equal  to  the  efibrt  which  would  be  exerted  by  the  weight  of  s 
prism  of  water  GH,  placed  at  the  extremity  R  of  the  dynamic 
radius  OR,  of  which  GH=sCD  will  be  the  height,  and  which  will 
have  for  its  base  the  section  of  the  fluid  arc  (the  water  of  the 
buckets  being  supposed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  upon  this 
arc).  To  demonstrate  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  mo- 
menta of  these  two  efS>rts  are  equal.  For  this  purpose,  let  as 
suppose  that  the  arc  charged  with  water  is  divided  into  an 
infinity  of  small  elementary  arcs,  such  as  mn;  designate  by  <r 
the  section  of  the  fluid  arc,  and  by  <p  the  specific  weight  of  the 
water;  a  ,mn.g>  will  be  the  weight  of  the  small  arc  mn;  since 
it  acts  vertically,  the  distance  between  the  direction  of  its  efibrt 
and  the  centre  of  rotation  wiU  be  the  horizontal  rs :  thus  we 
shall  have  for  its  momentum,  a  .nm,q>  .rs;  as  the  similar  trian- 
gles, mnt  and  rOs,  give  mn .  r5  »  Or .  pg^  we  shall  also  have 
a  ,g>,Or.pq»  The  sum  of  all  these  partial  momenta,  or  the 
momentum  of  the  entire  arc,  will  be,  then,  the  common  factor 
(a .  gp .  Or),  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  small  heights  pq  of 
the  elementary  arcs ;  now,  this  sum  is  evidently  fff  or  CD  ;  its 
momentum  will  consequently  be  o-.^.Or.GD.  That  of  the 
prism  QH  is  manifestly  a .  9  .  GH .  OR.  And  since  GH  =  CD, 
and  Orss  OR,  the  two  momenta  are  equal. 

In  the  second  place,  the  efibrt  exerted  at  R,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  motion,  being  a  .(p  .  CD,  and  the  velocity  of  the  point  R 
being  v,  the  force  impressed  will  be  a  .  <p .  CD  .  v  (278) .  Since  Q 
is  the  volume  of  water  passing  in  a  second,  and  since  in  this  time 
this  volume  should  pass  through  the  section  a  with  the  velocity 
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o,  which  is  likewise  that  of  the  fluid  after  it  has  reached  the 
wheel,  we  shall  have  Qssov:  moreover,  we  have  P=b9Q. 
Taking  the  values  of  a  and  of  <)p,  in  these  two  equations,  and 
substituting  them  in  the  above  expression  of  the  force  impressed,  it 

V 

mined  it. 


becomes  —  •  "q"  •  CD  .  v  =  P .  CD,  as  we  had  already  deter- 


852.  We  come  now  to  the  losses  of  head  which  take  LoMMofhead 
place  above  the  arc  charged  with  water,  that  is  to  say,  an  ci^^  with 
upon  the  height  AC.  ^**^- 

AC  or  h  is  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  fluid  arrives  at  the  wheel,  and  with  which  it 
gives  the  impulse,  provided  it  has  sufiered  no  diminu- 
tion between  the  reservoir  and  the  buckets :  but  this  is 
not  usually  the  case,  and  when  the  fluid  meets  the 
wheel,  the  height  due  its  velocity  is  only  A^,  a  quantity 
smaller  than  A  by  jxA,  since  Ai  =  A  (1  —  fi.)  =  A  —  jxA 
(800).  The  value  of  the  coefficient  fA  depends,  1st, 
upon  the  loss  of  velocity  occasioned  by  the  contraction 
which  the  fluid  sheet  undergoes  in  its  passage  through 
the  orifice  of  the  reservoir;  2d,  from  the  resistance 
which  it  meets  against  the  sides  of  the  mill-course 
which  conducts  it  to  the  buckets;  8d,  from  the  dispers- 
ing of  the  fluid  fillets,  many  of  which  strike  upon  the 
edges  and  sides  of  the  bucket,  losing  a  portion  of  their 
velocity  before  reaching  the  small  plate,  or  the  water 
which  covers  it;  4th,  from  the  oblique  direction  with 
which  the  sheet  arrives  upon  this  plate ;  this  obliquity 
is  often  as  much  as  80®,  whence  results  then  a  diminu- 
tion of  0.14  in  the  value  of  A,  and  consequently  of  the 
force  of  the  impulse.  These  causes  combined  may 
bring  f*  up  to  0.1,  to  0.2,  and  even  to  0.8,  according  to 
local  circumstances,  such  as  a  more  or  less  perfect  ar- 
rangement of  the  gate- way.  We  may  determine  its  value 
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according  to  these  circumstances:  however,  we  shall 
have  only  an  approximation;  for  a  rigorous  determina- 
tion is  an  impossibility.  Let  Aa  be  the  portion  of  the 
fall  AC  representing  this  value,  the  remaining  part, 
aC,  will  be  Ai,  or  the  height  really  due  to  the  velocity 
V  of  the  fluid,  and  consequently  equal  to  .01554V'. 

858.  According  to  what  has  already  been  said  (297), 
this  height  will  still  be  subject  to  two  other  diminutions 
or  losses,  ab  and  bd;  the  one  A'  (=. 0155417*),  which 
is  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  v  of  the  wheel,  and 
increases  with  this  velocity;  the  other  A",  or  .01554 
(V  —  r)*,  which  is  the  height  due  the  velocity  lost  by 
the  shock,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  diminished 
when  this  same  velocity  v  increases.  The  sum  of  these 
two  losses  will  be  the  smallest  possible,  or  .01554 
{i?*-f  (V  —  vf}  will  be  a  minimum,  where  v=jV; 
they  will  be  equal  to  each  other,  each  one  will  be 
j0.01554V*=jAi,  and  the  two  combined  {ad)  will  be 
equal  ^Aj.  In  this  case,  that  of  the  minimum  of  loss, 
the  remaining  part,  ctC,  which  alone  remains  the  effec- 
tive fall  (inasmuch  as  we  have  for  the  impressed  force 
but  P  X  rfC),  will  be  equal  to  jAi  (=  JaC),  and  it  will 
consequently  be  smaller  than  \h  {=\AG), 

If  the  sum  of  the  two  losses  A'  and  h"  are  not  less 
than  |Ai,  it  may  be,  and  most  generally  will  be,  much 
greater;  it  will  be  so  much  the  greater,  according  as 
the  inequality  between  K  and  h"  is  the  more  consider- 
able; it  will  be  at  its  m>aximum,  if  one  of  these  two 
quantities,  A",  for  example,  becomes  nothing,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  we  had  V  =  i?/  in  this  case,  we 
should  have  A' =  0.01554V* =Ai,  or  a6  =  aC;  and 
there  would  remain  nothing  for  the  effective  fall.  But, 
in  reality,  this  will  not  happen :  V,  which  cannot  be 
less   than  v,  will  predominate:  A"  will  have  a  real 
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value,  and  there  will  always  be  an  effective  fall,  though 
it  may  be  exceedingly  small. 

854.  Recapitulating,  we  say,  that  this  fall  is  essen- 
tially smaller  than  0.5h;  that,  in  very  good  disposi- 
tions of  the  wheel,  it  may  be  0.4 A;  and  that,  in 
ordinarily  good  dispositions,  it  will  not  be  over  0.33A. 
So  that,  in  hydraulic  wheels,  about  two  thirds  of  the 
height  comprised  between  the  level  of  the  reservoir 
and  the  point  where  the  fluid  strikes  the  wheel,  is 
lost  for  all  effective  work. 

The  effect  due  to  this  height  A,  and  which  is  gener- 
ally P  (A  —  M-A  —  A'  —  A"),  will  then  be,  most  com- 
monly, P  (A  —  |A)  =  }PA.  This  result  is  analogous 
to  that  which  experience  has  given  for  the  best  wheels, 
moved  solely  by  the  impulse  of  water,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Sec.  313. 

355.  Since  a  third  only  of  the  part  of  the  fall  above 
the  point  where  the  water  strikes  the  wheel  is  effective, 
while  the  part  which  is  below,  even  to  the  point 
of  discharge  of  the  buckets, — that  is  to  say.  the 
height  of  the  arc  charged  with  water, — is  entirely  so, 
there  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  increasing  the  latter  at 
the  expense  of  the  former ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in 
establishing  a  bucket-wheel  so  as  to  receive  from  the 
motive  current  all  the  force  which  it  can  impress 
upon  it,  we  should  make  the  distance  between  its 
summit  and  the  level  of  the  reservoir  as  small  as 
possible.  There  would,  however,  be  no  benefit  in 
diminishing  it  to  such  a  point,  that  the  fluid  would 
arrive  at  the  wheel  with  a  velocity  less  than  that  of  the 
backets ;  it  would  not  act  upon  them,  until,  in  contin- 
uing to  descend,  it  had  acquired  a  velocity  equal  to 
theirs.  (Whence  it  happens,  that  at  the  point  where 
the  fluid  exerts  its  action,  we  should  not  have  r  >  V.) 
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Finally,  this  distanoe  between  the  point  of  acdon  and  the  level 
of  the  reservoir  will  always  have,  in  reality,  a  notable  valae. 
We  should  never  establish  the  summit  of  the  wheel  at  less  than 
0.984  fl.  below  this  level ;  and  between  the  summit  and  the 
point  where  the  fluid  may  act  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the 
plates,  there  will  always  be  about  0.984  ft. ;  so  that,  usually,  h 
will  be  1.968  ft.,  at  least.  Let  us  admit  such  a  value ;  make 
M  »  0.2,  and  consequently  fih  » .3936  ft. ;  there  vrill  remain  Ats* 
1 .574  ft.  Taking  the  quarter  of  this  quantity  for  h\  we  shall  have 
V  »  5.0294  ft. :  this  will  be  the  velocity  with  which  the  wheel  will 
render  its  greatest  e£fect,  (deducting,  however,  a  slight  dimi- 
nution, produced  by  the  velocity,  in  the  height  of  the  arc  charged 
with  water). 

If  we  diminish  the  velocity  5.0329  ft.,  for  example,  to  3.2809 
ft.,  we  shall  diminish  the  effect ;  in  place  of  the  efl^tive  head  of 
.7874  ft.  («1.9685— .3937— .3937— .3937  or  A— i/A— A'— *'^, 
wo  shaU  only  have  one  of  .4594  ft.  (—1.9685— .393*7— .1640  — 
.9514);  and  the  two  ellects  will  be  to  each  other  as  a  ^  .7874  is 
to  a  -j-  .4594,  a  being  the  height  of  the  arc  charged  with  water. 

In  case  we  give  the  wheel  all  the  velocity  it  can  have  with 
A  =  1.9685  ft.,  which  would  be  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  V  = 
>v/2^Ai  s  10.072  ft.,  there  would  no  longer  be  an  eflfective  head, 
and  the  effect,  compared  to  the  preceding,  would  not  be  greater 
than  a. 

Losfloffioi       856.  Let  us  examine  now  what  takes  place  below 

below  the  arc     -,  -,  -t       .  -, 

charged  the  aTC  chargcd  with  water, 
with  water.  rpj^^  portion  of  the  fell  DB  found  there  is  eyidently 
entirely  lost.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  the  one  eB 
is  lost  by  reason  of  the  form  of  the  buckets,  that  is  to  say, 
by  reason  of  the  inclination  of  their  great  plate ;  and  the 
part  De  is  lost  by  an  effect  of  the  velocity  of  the  wheel, 
or  rather,  by  the  centrifugal  force  resulting  from  it. 

Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  action  of  this  force, 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water  contained  in  the  buckets  is 
horizontal.  According  as,  by  reason  of  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel,  the  buckets  descend,  this  surface  ap- 
proaches gradually  the  edge  of  the  great  plate  or  arm  ; 
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the  instant  after  having  attained  it,  and  having  assumed 
in  consequence  the  position  hi,  the  pouring  of  the 
water  from  the  buckets  begins ;  and  it  ends  when  this 
plate  has  arrived  at  the  horizontal  position  kL  The 
arc  ¥hj  which  measures  the  distance  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wheel  to  the  point  where  the  water  begins  to 
pour  out,  will  be  the  arc  for  the  commencement  of  dis- 
charge, and  Vk  will  be  that  for  the  end  of  the  dis- 
charge. 

This  last  is  equal  to  the  angle  ukl,  which  the  great 
plate  makes  with  the  tangent  at  the  circumference,  an 
angle  which  is  known  from  the  rules  adopted  in  the 
tracing  of  the  buckets,  and  which  we  shall  designate  by 
a.  The  arc  FA  is  equal  to  FAr  +  kh,  and  kh  is  equal 
to  the  angle  xhi  which  the  great  plate  makes  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
charge, an  angle  which  we  shall  call  z;  thus,  FA=a-f-^* 

Whatever  may  be  the  magnitude  of  these  two  arcs, 
or  the  law  by  which  the  volume  of  water  discharged  at 
each  instant  by  the  same  bucket  is  diminished,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  discharge,  we  may  always 
admit  a  mean  arc  of  discharge;  such  that  the  quan- 
tity of  motive  action  due  to  the  water  borne  by  the 
wheel  remains  the  same,  whether  all  the  water  P  is 
entirely  preserved  by  the  buckets  even  to  the  extremity 
of  this  mean  arc,  where  it  may  be  discharged  suddenly, 
or  whether  the  discharge  is  effected  gradually,  from  the 
end  of  the  first  arc  to  that  of  the  second.  Usually,  the 
distance  between  these  two  extremities  is  inconsider- 
able, and  we  may,  without  sensible  error,  take  the  arith- 
metical mean ;  the  mean  arc  will  then  be  a-\-lz,  or  Fe', 
the  point  ^  being  at  an  equal  distance  from  h  and  k. 

If  upon  AB  we  take  e  at  the  level  of  e'.  Be  will  be 
the  loss  of  fall  sought.     Now,  Be  is  equal  to  the  versed 
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sino  of  the  mean  arc  F^,  an  arc  whose  radios  is  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  wheel ;  thus,  D  being  the  diame- 
ter, we  shall  have 

Be  =  p  {1  — cos.  (a  +  i^r)}. 

357.  The  angle  z  which  tlie  fluid  surface  makes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discharge,  with  the  arm  or  great  pkite,  depends 
upon  the  volume  of  water  received  hy  the  buckets,  as  well  as 
upon  their  form  and  dimensions ;  form  and  dimensions  which 
will  be  known  either  by  the  rules  followed  in  the  construction  of 
the  wheel,  or  by  measurements  directly  made.  The  determina- 
tion of  this  angle  being  an  operation  of  pure  geometry,  I  pro- 
pose to  indicate  it :  the  examination  of  the  figure  will,  moreover, 
satisfy  us  as  to  the  reasoning  adopted. 
Fig.  56.  ^^  -^1^  ^^  ABCo'  be  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the  bucket  con- 

taining the  water  at  the  moment  when  the  discharge  commences, 
and  let  us  make  AB=s  »,  BC  =  ^,  AC  =7  ;  the  angle  ACB=a'; 
BAC  =  tf',  ABC  =  /;  the  surface  ABC  =  3'.  From  what  has 
been  said  (349) ,  5  being  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  fluid  mass 

Qd 
contained  in  the  bucket,  <  —       ~ , 

Iv 

We  hare  two  cases  to  distinguish :  that  where  the  fluid  surface 

Aa  is  below  AC,  then  s  <[  af;  and  that  where  this  surface  is 

2» 
above  at  Ac^,  then  »  >  5'.    In  the  first,  by  making  —  =s  e  (this 


is  the  line  ab  of  the  fieore),  we  have  tane.  2;  =  — , : >. ; 

°      ''  °         «  +  *cot.  (180— >') 

in  the  second,  z^sG^-j-o),  and  making =  b*  (this  is  the 

line  </c),  we  have,  without  sensible  error,  tang,  oi  = . 

>— •  tang.  * 

Lomdae  3^^*  It  remains  now  to  determine  the  loss  arising 
•rntriftTai  ^^^^  *^®  Centrifugal  force;  a  loss  sometimes  considera- 
force.  ble,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  has  not  yet  been  taken 
into  consideration.  A  short  time  since,  M.  Poncelet, 
having  devoted  his  attention  to  this  object,  determined  a 
theorem  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  as  happy  in  its 
consequences,   and  he  made  it  serve  in  a  complete 
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demonstration  of  this  important  point  in  the  theory  of 
bucket-wheels.  He  has  had  the  kindness  to  communi- 
cate with  me,  and  I  proceed  to  expose  the  principal 
results  of  his  labors. 

But  first,  I  call  to  mind,  that  when  a  body  partici- 
pates in  a  rotatory  motion,  each  one  of  its  particles  is 
animated  with  a  centrifugal  force.  If  m  is  the  mass  of 
one  of  them,  u  its  velocity,  and  r  its  distance  from 

the  centre  of  rotation,  its  centrifugal  force  will  be  — 

(298) ;  it  will  also  be  expressed  by  mrv^,  if  w  is  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  particles  situated  at  one  foot  from  the  same 
centre,  since  u^=iwr. 

Thus,  each  particle  of  fluid  contained  in  the  buckets  ^-  ^'^• 
of  a  wheel  in  motion  is  subject  to  the  action  of  two 
forces,  gravity  and  the  centrifugal  force.  Let  e  be  one 
of  these  particles ;  let  us  take  ep  to  represent  the  first 
force  mg,  and,  upon  the  direction  of  the  radius  C«,  eq 
for  the  second  mw^r;  the  diagonal  er  of  the  parallelo- 
gram will  be  their  resultant ;  and  it  will  be  the  same  as 
if  the  particle  was  subjected  to  the  sole  action  of  the 
force  which  er  represents  in  intensity  and  direction.  If 
we  prolong  er  up  to  the  vertical  drawn  through  the 
centre  0  of  the  wheel,  it  will  meet  it  in  the  point  0, 

such  that  CO  =  -^  ;  since  CO :  Cc  {=r) ::  ep  (=  mg): 

pr  {=fnw^r).  Now,  this  distance  CO,  not  depending 
in  any  wise  upon  the  position  of  the  particles,  will  be 
the  same  for  all ;  all  the  directions  of  forces  will  coin- 
cide then  towards  0,  and  this  point  will  be,  as  it  were, 
the  centre  of  action  where  they  are  directed. 

The  sur&ce  of  a  fluid  being  always  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  force  acting  upon  its  particles,  that 
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tion  being  greater  than  0.20344  aq.  ft. =(',  to  get  the  an^e  z 
(357) ,  we  ehaU  haye  ^  =  V^rUH  =  ^><^"??  =  .023028  ft. ; 

A  XI       XI-      ^  .023028 

and  consequently,  the  tang.  ^^  ^^^ZT^^^Wx^^i^^ 

which  gives  w  =  0°  47'  54' 
9°  55'  54".  For  y  and  y,  sin.  y 


fesai  —  .028028  tang.  53"= 
thus  «=»^+w=*9^  08'  +  4r54''= 
(8.2022)«iin.  (81°  87^4-9°  55^  SQ 


32.182X17.939 
>iooft/        J    •       y      (8.2022)«Bin.31°37'     .  .     oo  o/v 

gives  y=4°  39',  and  sin.  y = ^  32.I82  X  17.93T-  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^' 

Whence  «  +  i« + iy  +  i^  =  40°  39^  27",  and  A'^  =  ^37 .303 
(1  —COS.  40°  39'  27")  =  4.499  ft. 

Decompose  this  double  loss.  That  which  proceeds  from  the 
form  of  the  buckets,  or  Be^p  [1  — cos.  (a  +  lz)]  =  J37-303 
(1  —  COS.  36°  34'  57")  =«=  3.672  ft.  There  remains,  then,  for  «D, 
or  for  the  loss  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  0.827  ft :  this  force 
had,  then,  increased  the  loss  of  &11,  below  the  arc  charged  with 
water,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  122. 

360.  It  is  thus  that  we  should  calculate  this  loss,  when  we 
wish  to  determine  the  dynamic  efiect  of  a  wheel.  Still,  when  it 
is  intended  to  establish  a  wheel,  and  we  wish  to  have  at  sight 
the  loss  of  efiect  resulting  from  the  discharge  of  the  water,  we  may 
have  recourse  to  the  following  table,  where  the  values  of  V  are 
ei^pressed  in  fractions  of  the  diameter. 


DIAXSTEH 

LOSS    OP   FALL   A'^ 

Of 

the  Wheel. 

THB  VKLOCITT  BBIKO 

0^ 

3.2809" 

6.562"- 

9.843"- 

13.124'*^ 

16.404'^  1 

feet 

9.843 

0.15  D 

0.16  D 

0.23  D 

0.36  D 

13.124 

0.15  " 

0.16  " 

0.21  " 

0.25" 

0.46  D 

16.404 

0.14  " 

0.15" 

0.20" 

.0.25" 

0.36" 

0.46  D    1 

19.685 

0.14  « 

0.15" 

0.18" 

0.23" 

0.32" 

0.45 "     ; 

26.247 

0.14  " 

0.15" 

0.17  " 

0.20" 

0.26" 

0.34"    : 

32.809 

0.14  " 

0.14" 

0.16" 

0.18" 

0.23" 

0.29" 

39.371 

0.13" 

0.13  " 

0.14  " 

0.16" 

0.20" 

0.24" 

1 .     ...  '   .-    — '  —  _    ' .'• _ ' 

This  table  has  been  calculated  under  the  supposition,  Ist,  that 
the  buckets  are  of  the  number  and  form  indicated  in  Sec.  346 ; 
2d,  that  they  carry  one  half  of  the  water  which  the  bucket  that 
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first  amves  ander  the  current  can  receive.  This  last  supposition 
is  the  occasion  of  the  loss  here  noted  heing  nearly  always  supe- 
rior to  what  we  shall  have  in  reality.  For  example,  if,  as  usual, 
the  buckets  should  have  but  a  third  of  the  water  which  the  first 
can  contain,  the  six  multipliers  of  D,  for  the  wheel  of  19.685  ft., 
would  be  0.12,  0.13,  0.15,  0.195,  0.27  and  0.38.  The  smaU 
anomalies  in  the  members  of  the  same  column  arise  from  the 
number  of  the  buckets  not  being  exactly  proportional  to  the 
diameter.  This  table  affords  evidence  of  the  efifect  of  velocity : 
thus,  for  the  wheel  of  19.685  ft.,  the  velocity  being  3.2809  ft., 
the  loss  of  fall  below  the  arc  charged  vnth  water  has  been  but 
2.952  ft.,  and  it  will  be  6.299  ft.,  more  than  double,  with  u 
velocity  of  13.124  ft. 

361.  The  mode  of  determining  the  effects  of  the  cen-       cw 
trifugal  force  given  in  Sec.  359,  will  apply  to  nearly  ®'][^'^5["*^ 
all  cases  occurring  in  practice;   but  we  should  not    velocities. 
employ  it  for  small  wheels,  which  move  with  great 
velocities,  such  as  those  which  put  in  play  the  hammers 
of  iron  mills ;  there  are  some  which  are  not  over  8.2  ft. 
in  diameter,  which  make  thirty-five  turns  per  minute, 
and  which  consequently  have  a  velocity  15.026  ft.  at 
the  periphery.     The  centre  0  of  forces  descends,  then,      ^   ^ 
below  the  crown  of  the  wheel ;  from  this  it  results,  that 
the  upper  buckets  cannot  receive  the  water,  or  but  a 
very  little  of  it ;  those  which  follow  will  contain  more ; 
but  the  quantity  diminishes  rapidly,  and  the  discharge 
is  soon  finished.     Fig.  58,  where  the  dotted  lines  repre- 
sent the  surface  of  the  water  in  each  bucket,  shows  this 
state  of  things. 

To  have  the  force  impressed  on  such  a  wheel,  we  will 
divide,  mentally,  the  arc  charged  with  water  into  a 
certain  number  of  parts,  ten  or  twenty ;  we  will  sup- 
pose a  bucket  placed  successively  in  the  position  corre- 
sponding to  each  of  these  divisions ;  from  the  point  0, 

CO  being  always  ^,  we  will  describe  in  the  bucket, 
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and  for  each  of  its  positions,  the  limiting  arc  of  the 
fluid,  and  we  will  calculate,  by  the  rules  of  geometrj, 
the  section  of  the  mass  of  water  which  is  below  it.  Let 
9u  9aj  9i)  ^^'}  b^  these  sections,  and  q  that  whose 
value  is-^  (349);  let,  then,  Aj,  Aj,  A,,  &c.,  be  parts  of 

the  vertical  diameter,  or  the  &lls  from  one  position  to 
the  other;  the  weight  of  water  passing  in  1"  in  the 
bucket,  considered  at  each  of  its  successive  positions, 

will  be  P  -^,  P  — ^^,  &c.,  and  consequently,  the  force 

impressed  upon  the  wheel  will  be  equal  to 

y(?iAi+?2A2+&c.). 

Analytic         362.  Conformably  to  the  principle  of  our  theory 
*^^^effecr  ^   (350),  subtracting  from  the  total  fall  H  the  four  losses 
whose  value  we  have  assigned,  we  shall  have,  for  the 
force  impressed,  or  total  effect,  the  product, 
P  (H— fiiA— A'— A"— A'"). 
But  this  expression  is  deduced  from  theoretic  consid- 
erations; and  consequently  will  not  be  employed  in 
practice,  until  afler  having  been  put  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  experiment.     Let,  as  above  (288),  n  be 
the  coefficient  of  reduction,  we  shall  have 

E  =  nP(H  — fiA  — A'  — A"  — A'"). 

The  effect  of  a  bucket-wheel  will  then  be  so  much 
the  greater,  as  the  five  quantities  fx.  A,  A',  A",  and  A'", 
arc  smaller,  or,  according  to  what  we  have  said  in  Sees. 
362 — 355  and  869,  in  proportion  as, 

1st.  The  gate-fixtures  and  mill-course  are  disposed 
in  a  more  perfect  manner ; 

2d.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  the  greater,  rela- 
tively to  the  fall ; 

3d  and  4th.   For  a  difference  between  the  fall  and 


of 
Hmeaton. 
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the  diameter,  or  rather  for  a  given  value  of  A,  h  and 
K'  approach  the  nearer  to  equality ;  this  condition  will 
be  the  better  satisfied,  in  proportion  as  the  velocity 
of  the  wheel  shall  approach  nearer  to  the  half  of  that 
of  the  fluid,  on  its  arrival  upon  the  plates ; 

5th.  Finally,  by  reason  of  a  good  disposition  of  the 
buckets,  and  of  a  small  velocity,  they  will  hold  the 
water  at  a  greater  height 

RBtd  Effect. 

We  pass  to  experiments  which  should  give  us  the 
value  of  coefficients,  and  make  known  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances of  the  motion  of  our  wheels. 

368.  Smeaton  had  already  made,  in  1759,  upon  a  EspcrimontH 
small  wheel  2  ft.  in  diameter,  a  series  of  experiments, 
similar  to  those  which  he  had  executed  upon  the  wheel 
with  floats,  and  which  we  have  already  discussed  (312). 
But  various  details,  especially  upon  the  dimensions  of 
the  buckets,  which  would  be  necessary  for  an  applica- 
tion of  the  formulae,  are  wanting.  Consequently,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  giving  the  principal  results  at 
which  that  author  arrived. 

1st.  Tracing,  in  his  experiments,  the  ratio  between 
the  force  employed  and  the  efiect  produced,  he  saw  that, 
relatively  to  this  efiect,  the  fiiU  could  be  divided  into 
two  parts;  the  one  would  be  the  diameter,  and  the 
other  would  be  found  above  it;  this  latter  would  pro- 
duce a  much  less  efiect  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude ; 
and  he  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  give  to  the  wheel 
the  greatest  possible  height. 

2d.  In  view  of  the  small  action  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  fall,  he  sought  a  ratio  between  the  efiect  and  the 
lower  part,  that  is  to  say,  the  diameter  of  the  wheel, 
and  had  quite  constantly  pt?=0.80PD.     (Some  Ger- 
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man  aathors,  using  a  ratio  of  the  same  kind,  admit 
pv^=iPJ) ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  them,  the  effect 
would  be  t  of  PD). 

Sd.  Smeaton  moreover  found,  that  when  the  fall  did 
not  exceed  the  diameter  but  by  a  small  quantity,  he  had 
pv==0.72PH. 

4th.  He  concluded  then,  from  his  various  observa- 
tions, especially  from  those  made  upon  mill-wheels, 
that  the  velocity  of  a  bucket-wheel  ought  to  be 
from  three  to  six  feet.  He  was  governed,  moreover, 
by  the  established  principle,  that  a  bucket-wheel  is 
the  more  effective,  the  slower  it  turns.  What  we 
have  already  seen  (353,  355  and  362),  enables  as 
to  appreciate  this  assertion  according  to  its  proper 
value;  and  we  have  established  a  limit  of  velocity, 
below  which  we  cannot  safely  go  without  diminishing 
the  effect.  Finally,  we  may  subject  the  velocity  of  the 
wheel  to  nearly  all  the  variations  that  we  may  judge 
proper ;  we  may  go  as  high  as  8.2  ft.  and  more,  pro- 
vided that  the  height  of  the  arc  charged  with  water, 
that  great  element  of  the  force  of  bucket- wheels,  does 
not  experience  any  marked  diminution. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  consider  the  experiments  which 
Bossut  made  with  a  small  bucket-wheel,  and  which 
may,  moreover,  be  seen  in  his  Hydrodynamique  (<Jk$ 
1048 — 1051);  he  has  taken  no  account  of  the  passive 
resistances ;  and  therefore,  we  cannot  draw  any  conclu- 
sion from  them. 
Experiments  ^^^'  ^  mysclf  made,  in  1805,  at  the  mine  of 
niMioat     Poullaouen  in  Brittany,  in  concert  with  its  director, 

Poullaouen.     ^,    tx      ,  .  *•  •  , 

M.  Duchesne,  some  series  of  experiments  upon  a  very 
large  wheel  used  for  the  draining  of  the  mine.  The 
heavy  loads  which  we  put  upon  it  were  weighed,  as  it 
were,  by  means  of  a  strong  dynamometer,  which  we 
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graduated  ourselves,  by  loading  it  successively  with 
different  weights,  up  to  19849  lbs.  Our  experiments 
were  given  in  detail  in  vol.  XXI.  of  the  ^^  Journal 
des  Mines ^''^  to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  and  I  confine 
myself  to  citing  some  of  them,  to  show  the  coefficients 
n  and  m  which  they  indicate ;  but  first,  I  give  an  idea 
of  the  machine. 

The  wheel,  which  was  37.303  ft.  in  diameter,  and  whoBe  prin- 
cipal dimensions  we  have  given  in  Sec.  359,  carried,  at  each 
extremity  of  the  revolving  shaft,  a  great  crank,  which,  through 
the  intervention  of  a  horizontal  rod  121  ft.  long,  and  of  a  bent 
lever,  communicated  a  reciprocating  motion  to  a  vertical  rod 
321.5  ft.  long,  which  descended  into  one  of  the  pits  of  the  mine  : 
it  there  put  in  action  seven  pumps,  placed  one  under  the  other, 
and  which  were  in  the  mean  1.066  ft.  in  diameter  and  31.1  ft.  in 
height;  their  piston  was  hooked  to  an  iron  arm  fixed  and 
braced  to  the  rod.  Thus  the  machine,  working  fourteen  pumps, 
could  elevate  two  columns  of  water,  weighing  together  24,260 
lbs. ;  usually,  it  did  not  raise  more  than  from  11,000  to  15,000 
lbs. 

When  we  commenced  our  operations,  M.  Duchesne  first  caused 
all  the  pumps  to  be  detached  from  the  two  rods,  and  we  examined 
the  circumstances  of  motion  in  this  case,  where  the  load  consisted 
only  of  these  two  rods,  which  were  in  equilibrium  with  each 
other.  Then  to  one  of  the  rods  we  fists tened  at  first  four  pistons, 
(without  raising  water);  then,  and  leaving  them  as  they  were, 
we  put  in  operation  the  first  pump  ;  then,  and  in  succession,  we 
increased  the  load  of  this  same  rod  by  a  second  pump,  a  third,  a 
fourth,  a  fifth,  and  finally  a  sixth.  The  load  remaining  the  same, 
we  sometimes  varied  the  velocity.  The  dynamometer,  which  was 
suspended  at  one  end  upon  the  extremity  of  the  horizontal  arm  of 
the  lever,  and  which  at  the  other  bore  the  rod,  indicated  in  each 
experiment  the  weight  of  the  load  raised. 

This  load,  which  represents  the  active  resistance,  being  referred 
to  the  extremity  of  the  dynamic  radius  of  the  wheel,  equalled  the 
.0426  of  weight  indicated  by  the  dynamometer.  The  passive 
resistances  arising  from  the  friction  of  the  gudgeons  of  the  wheel, 
as  well  as  from  the  supports  of  the  horizontal  rods  and  of  the 
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bent  lever,  were  calcalated  at  difibient  times.  Still,  I  most  not 
oonoeal  the  fact,  that  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  tnie 
value,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged; 
but  as  both  can  only  be  erroneous  by  excess,  and  as  one  occupies 
the  place  of  numerator  while  the  other  is  in  the  denominator  of 
the  values  of  the  coefficients,  I  do  not  believe  any  error  of  conse- 
quence can  exist  in  these  last  values. 

The  entire  height  H,  from  the  level  of  the  reservoir  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wheel,  was  38.944  ft. ;  and  the  part  h,  comprised 
between  this  same  level  and  the  point  where  the  water  strack  the 
buckets,  was  2.952  ft.  I  made  ju=s0.3,  and  consequently,  /iA  = 
0.8856 :  the  other  losses  of  fall,  h\  K*  and  K"^  w6re  calcu- 
lated by  the  methods  above  mentioned.  These  four  losses  being 
subtracted  from  H,  gave  the  effective  head  H',  that  which,  multi- 
plied by  P,  expresses  the  force  impressed  upon  the  wheel. 

The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  six  of  our  experi- 
ments ;  the  four  last,  where  the  loads  were  better  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  machine,  deserve  our  chief  consideration. 
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The  mean  of  the  four  last  values  of  n  is,  then,  0.902 

And  that  of  the  values  of  m 0.760 

In  reality,  I  believe  these  coefficients  rather  too  small 
than  too  great,  for  the  wheel  at  Poullaouen. 

865.  Notwithstanding  this  remark,  and  in  de&nlt  of 
other  determinations,  I  shall  admit  for  n  the  value  just 
found,  and  in  view  of  P=62.45Q,  we  shall  have 
E=56.203Q(H— A*A— A'— A"— A'"). 
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Such  is  the  formula  to  which  we  have  been  led,  and 
which  we  shall  use,  when  we  wish  all  the  exactness 
afforded  by  science  in  its  actual  state. 

866.  But  it  may  be  simplified  so  as  to  make  its  ap- 
plication easier.  The  three  quantities  /uA,  K  and  K\ 
taken  together,  are  equivalent  to  \h  (354) ;  moreover, 
except  in  extraordinary  oases,  K"  varies  but  from 
JD  to  {D  (360) ;  so  that  the  effect  will  be  expressed  by 
m'Q  (H  —  \h  —  jD).  Taking  the  coefficient  given,  for 
this  new  form,  by  the  experiments  at  Poullaouen,  we 
have 

E  =  69.825Q  (H  -^  |A  —  iD). 

This  expression  will  also  serve  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  water  necessary  to  produce  a  given  effect. 

367.  In  bucket- wheels,  the  effect  can  also  be  deduced  Ratio  or  effect 
from  the  motive  force.  ^.tTL.. 

Our  experiments  have  indicated  that  at  Poullaouen  it 
was  0.76  of  this  force. 

Smeaton,  it  is  true,  never  found  it  above  0.78,  in  his 
observations  upon  the  small  wheel  of  2  ft.  diameter ; 
but  he  himself  felt  but  little  satisfiiction  with  the  ratios 
which  he  found  between  the  effect  and  FH;  and  the 
expression  0.80PD,  which  he  adopted  in  preference, 
corresponds  nearly  to  0.75PH,  for  great  wheels,  in 
which  the  &11  exceeds  the  diameter  but  by  a  few  deci- 
metres. 

Lately,  M.  Morin  has  made  several  experiments,  by 
means  of  the  friction  brake,  upon  two  small  bucket- 
wheels,  well  established;  that  of  11.22  ft.  diameter 
has  given  him  for  effect,  comprising  the  passive  resist* 
ances,  0.71PH  as  a  mean,  and  sometimes  0.80PH,*  for 
the  other,  having  only  7.48  ft.  diameter,  he  had,  as  a 
mean  term,  0.81PH;  the  coefficient  varied,  however, 
from  0.71  to  0.90! 
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Finally,  M.  Egen,  who  made  a  great  number  of  obeier- 
vations  upon  wheels  of  different  kinds,  admits  for  good 
bucket-wheels  from  0.75  to  0.80.* 

Adopting  the  smaller  of  these  two  numbers,  we 
have 

E  =  0.75PH=46.837QH. 

I  will  observe,  that  in  bucket-wheels,  the  real  efiect, 
the  force  really  impressed  upon  the  wheel  by  a  given 
current,  is  obtained  by  the  simple  measure  of  the  height 
of  the  arc  charged  with  water,  in  a  much  surer  and 
easier  manner  than  by  the  dynamometric  brake,  and 
even  that  of  the  direct  elevation  of  a  weight ;  for  these 
two  means  not  giving  all  the  passive  resistances,  there 
remains  some  one  which  always  must  be  determined  by 
calculation,  which  throws  some  uncertainty  into  the 
results,  as  I  have  proved  and  mentioned  while  on  the 
subject  of  my  experiments  at  Poullaouen.  When  the 
buckets  take  all  the  water  of  the  current,  and  preserve 
it  to  the  point  of  discharge,  which  is  the  case  with  all 
well  arranged  wheels,  their  total  effect  is  to  the  force  of 
the  motor  at  least  as  the  height  of  the  arc  charged  with 
water  is  to  the  total  fall;  I  say  at  least,  for  there 
always  remains  something,  for  useful  effect,  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  &11  which  is  above  the  arc.  In  most  cases, 
the  height  of  this  arc  will  equal  five  sixths  of  the  diam- 
eter, minus  two  or  three  decimetres. 

Machine         363.  Let  U8  show,  by  an  example,  the  mode  of  applying  the 
the^prodncts  forn^^*  which  we  have  established. 

of  amino.  NeoT  a  coal  mine,  we  have  a  wateiMSOurse,  from  which  we  can 
procore  a  fall  of  22.966  ft. ;  we  wish  to  use  it  by  establishing 
there  an  overshot  wheel,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  one  thousand 
hectolitres  (or  3531.6  cub.  ft.)  of  coal  from  a  depth  of  984  ft.,  in 


*  UntefBacbangen  Uber  den  Effekt  etnlger  in  Bhelnland-Wettpbalen  boateliendeii 
Waiaenrerke,  p.  91  et  paaslm. 
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twenty-four  hoon.  We  require  the  volume  of  water  necessary 
as  a  motor,  and  the  principal  dimensions  to  be  given  to  the 
wheel. 

The  hectolitre  of  coal  drawn  from  the  mine  weighs  198.49  lbs. 
The  twenty-four  hours  of  work,  considering  the  time  lost  in 
emptying  and  filling  the  butts  which  cany  the  coal,  will  be 
reduced  to  eighteen  hours,  or  6480(K'.  Thus  the  eflect  to  be  pro- 
duced will  amount  to  the  raising  of  198491  lbs.  a  height  of 
984.27  ft.  in  64800^,  or  3014  lbs.  raised  1  ft.  in  1":  this  is  the 
useful  effect.  We  should  increase  it  at  least  a  quarter,  on 
account  of  the  passive  resistances  of  the  machine :  it  will  consist 
of  a  great  drum,  in  two  compartments,  mounted  upon  the  shaft 
of  the  wheel ;  upon  each  compartment  is  wound  a  cable,  passing 
over  one  or  two  great  pullies  {^^ moieties**),  and  carrying  at  its 
extremity  a  coal  bin;  one  is  raised  while  the  other  descends. 
We  shall  therefore  estimate  the  dynamic  eflfect  at  3907.3***-  "■  =  E. 

The  fall  being  22.966  ft.,  we  may  establish  a  wheel  21.654  ft. 
in  diameter.  We  give  it  64  buckets,  having  a  depth  of  0.984  ft., 
and  whose  two  plates  make  an  angle  of  114°  with  each  other ; 
the  breadth  of  the  small  one  will  be  0.328  ft. ;  with  this  dilipo- 
sition,  it  follows  that  the  distance  between  the  buckets  vrill  be 
<M).99853  ft.  /^^(2^'654--l^l2)\  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ ^^  ^^  ^j^^ 

the  arm  or  great  plate  makes  with  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
is  30<»  53'  (cos.  a  -  sin.  114°  ^li^^i^l^l^X      rpi^^  ^^^  ^^ 

21.654         / 

reach  the  wheel  at  about  2.296  ft.  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  resei^ 
voir;  thus  we  shall  have  A s^ 2.296  ft.,  and  we  will  adopt 
iu  =  0.2. 

Ck)nsequently,  the  height  hi,  due  the  velocity  of  arrival,  will 
be  1.836  ft.  (=  2.296—0.2  X  2.296),  and  this  velocity  will  be 
V  =  A/2ghi  =«  10.873  ft.  We  will  cause  the  wheel  to  turn  five 
times  per  minute,  whence  results  a  velocity  v  =«  5.3255  ft. 

5.  TT  (21.654  >-l.312)\      Furthermore,  we  have  H  =*  22.966  ft. 
60  J 

3907  ^ 

The  formula  E«46.837QH,  gives  here  Q -46.837X^27966 
=  3.6325  cub.  ft.  for  the  volume  of  water  to  be  expended. 

Let  us  see  now  what  that  of  Sec.  365  gives.  For  the  diminu- 
tions which  H  undergoes,  we  have 


(- 
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l8t./uA«  0.2X2.296 .4592  ft. 

2d.  A'  =  .01553t;» 4406 

3d.  ^"=.01553  (V—t?)* 4782 

For  A^,  aooordlng  to  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  size 

and  disposition  of  the  backets,  we  have  S^sQ — = 
3^63^^853 ^^gj^  eq.  ft.;    admitting   that  they 

oany  one  third  of  the  water  which  they  contain  when 
full,  we  shall  have  s  » .25522  sq.  ft.  By  the  methods 
pven  (357  and  359) ,  we  find  « =- 12°  59',  y  =  3<»  26',  and 
y'»2°33':  the  half  sum  of  these  three  angles  being 
9^29',  we  have, 
4th.  ^^^  =  10,827  fl— cos.  (30°53'+9°29')l  .     .    2.577 


Sam  of  losses  of  &11, 3.9557 

ThusQ=» ^^^^^? =  3.657  cub.  ft.;   a  toIuc 

^"""^       56.203(22.966  —  3.9557)  ' 

nearly  identical  with  the  preceding. 
There  will  be  nearly  the  same  quantity  given  by  the  fbrmda 

of  Sec.  366,  viz.,  0= S^7^ =  3.6916  cub.  ft. 

,  Y      ,  >t      g^^gg  (22.966—5.1411)       *'•""*"  ^""• 

Notwithstanding  this  agreement,  to  have  at  least  all  the  eflect 
desired,  wo  will  raise  the  volume  of  water  to  be  expended  up  to 
4.2379  cub.  ft. 

With  such  a  consumption  of  water,  the  width  of  the  wheel 

should  be  (349)  --l?^^i;??IL=«3.5  ft.,  and  its  exterior  width 

64  X  S  X  •6811 

will  be  4.156  ft. 


Backet-whoois,  869.  The  bucket-wheels  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
grelthetght    iQg  ^^e  generally  of  great  diameter,  always  aboye  9.84 

^'tho*l^^t°  ft.,  and  their  summit  elevated  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  level  of  the  reservoir.  But  there  are  cases 
where  the  destination  of  the  wheel  does  not  admit  of 
such  a  plan,  and  we  are  compelled,  as  in  the  case  of 
wheels  bedded  in  a  circular  course  (328),  to  depart 
from  a  disposition  the  most  fiivorable  for  the  production 
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of  a  great  effect,  and  to  leave  a  great  height  between  the 
reservoir  and  the  point  where  the  water  strikes  the 
wheel,  which  then  has  a  diameter  much  inferior  to  the 
&11. 

These  cases  nsoally  occnr  for  those  bucket-wheels 
which  put  in  play  the  hammers  of  iron  mills.  The 
great  shocks  to  which  the  different  parts  of  the  mecha- 
nism are  exposed,  do  not  admit  the  use  of  gearing,  and 
as  we  require  rapidity  of  motion,  we  are  constrained  to 
give  to  the  wheels  thirty  or  more  turns  per  minute,  and 
to  impress  them  with  velocities  from  18  to  16  ft. ;  to 
obtain  this,  we  require  heads  from  2.95  to  8.94  ft.,  at 
least.  Moreover,  the  action  of  the  hammers  is  inter- 
mittent, and  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  they  are  in  action 
twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four ;  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  force  which  the  current  constantly  imparts,  it  is 
stored,  during  the  interval,  in  a  reservoir  or  basin  estab- 
lished a  short  way  above  the  forge ;  during  the  work,  it 
imparts  a  force  double,  and  at  certain  periods,  more 
than  triple  that  of  the  natural  current ;  then  it  expends 
more  water  than  it  receives,  and  its  level  is  lowered,  so 
that  to  have,  towards  the  end  of  the  hammering,  a  head 
of  1.96  ft.  for  example,  we  should  require,  at  the  com- 
mencement, one  of  6.56  ft.  Whence  it  happens,  that 
in  many  places  we  see  wheels  of  6.56  ft.  height  only, 
with  &lls  of  18  ft.  In  such  cases,  a  forge-wheel  would 
be  quite  well  disposed,  if  it  had  a  height  of  water  of  4.92 
ft.  upon  the  sill  of  the  penstock,  0.98  ft.  for  the  slope 
of  the  course,  and  7.22  ft.  for  the  diameter. 

870.  Naturally,  the  dynamic  effect  of  such  a  wheel 
would  be  determined,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  by 
the  method  due  to  M.  Poncelet,  and  which  has  been 
shown  in  Sec.  861. 

The  formula  56.208Q  (H— M— A— A"— A'")  how- 
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ever,  is  not  applicable  here ;  Q  experiences  losses,  and 
h!"  cannot  be  calculated  by  the  rules  of  Sec.  359. 

Still,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  learn  the  ratio 
between  the  effect  and  the  force  of  the  motor ;  M.  Egen, 
who  has  devoted  much  time  in  this  research,  has  seen 
it  vary  from  0.87  to  0.57. 

Water  falling  from  a  great  height,  and  impetuously,  upon  a 
wheel  moving  very  quick,  does  not  enter  entirely  into  the  buck- 
ets; a  portion,  especially  that  which  strikes  the  edge  of  the 
plates  and  crowns,  is  thrown  back  and  borne  away  by  the  centrif- 
ugal force:  this  force,  moreover,  hastens  the  emptying  of  the 
buckets.  We  can  prevent  a  part  of  these  losses,  and  lessen  their 
bad  effects,  by  covering  the  front  of  the  wheel,  from  the  part 
which  r^eives  the  fluid  to  its  lower  extremity,  with  a  wooden 
curb,  similar  to  a  circular  course.  This  enclosure,  whose  good 
efleots  have  been  tested  by  experience,  returns  back  into  the 
buckets  the  water  which  was  at  first  expelled  ;  if  it  cannot  rest 
there,  it  is  always  retained,  and,  descending  along  its  concavity, 
a  portion  presses  the  plates  of  the  buckets,  nearly  the  same  as  it 
presses  the  floats  of  wheels  contained  in  curved  courses. 

371.  One  of  the  data  most  frequently  needed  by  the  millwright 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  a  wheel 
to  put  in  play  a  given  hammer.  The  rational  determination  of 
this  quantity  would  require  a  theory  of  hammers:  but  not- 
withstanding the  outline  of  such  a  theory  which  M.  Poncelet  has 
given  us,  we  have  not,  as  yet,  a  complete  one ;  meanwhile,  exper- 
iment must  supply  the  want,  and  I  indicate  here  some  results 
which  it  has  given :  the  three  first  are  due  to  M.  Egen,  and  the 
two  last  I  have  observed  myself. 
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Of 
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of      1 
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" 
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2.88 
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21.542 
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705 

90 

9.18 
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15.892 
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85 
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11.15 

15.185 

19.5 

1 

705 

2.29 

110 

6.86 

11.81 

15.892 

21.6 
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I  will  remark,  that  the  quantity  of  water  needed  for  a  hammer 
increases  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  velocity  to  be  given  it, 
(nearly  as  the  cube  of  this  ve- 
locity,) as  is  shown  from  the  ob- 
servations  made  upon  the  first  of 
the  machines  noted  in  the  above 
table,  and  the  results  of  which 
are  seen  in  the  adjoining  table. 
During  these  observations,  the 
wheel  made  from  twenty  to  thir- 
ty-seven turns  per  minute  ;  with 
this  last  velocity,  each  bucket  I 
received  but  one  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  could  contain  2.82  cubic 
feet. 


Water 

Veloci- 

8EBIE8   OF 

TKLOCrriKS. 

Inl". 

ty  of 
wheel. 

1 

Waters 

slinple. 

cu))e. 

cab.  ft 

ft 

1.55 

9.12 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.47 

11.08 

1.59 

1.21 

1.78 

4.41 

14.14 

2.84 

1.54 

3.67 

1  6.46 

15.81 

4.16 

1.73 

5.16 

!l0.27 

17.19 

6.58 

1.88 

6.63; 

b.  Breast- Wheels. 

872.  In  overshot  wheels,  the  water-leader,  after  hay-  character 
ing  passed  their  summit,  delivers  the  water  in  the  sec-  ■"***™*^®* 
ond  or  third  bucket  in  front  of  it.  Their  lower  part  the«e  wheels, 
moves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  current  in 
the  tail-race ;  so  that  if,  by  any  accidental  cause,  such  as 
frequently  occurs  in  mills,  there  should  be  any  swell  of 
the  water  or  backwater,  the  wheel  plunges  in  a  fluid 
endowed  with  motion  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its 
own ;  its  velocity  is  retarded,  and  the  effect  undergoes 
sometimes  a  notable  diminution.  We  remedy  this  evil 
by  delivering  the  water  upon  the  back  of  the  wheel ; 
its  lower  part,  moving  then  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  tail-race  current,  can  be  submerged  two  or  three 
decimetres,  or  from  .65  to  0.98  ft.,  without  its  velocity 
being  sensibly  changed ;  which  enables  us  to  lower  it  as 
much,  and  in  consequence  to  increase  the  useftil  fall;  a 
real  and  sometimes  an  important  advantage. 

Breast- wheels,  or  ^^  roues  par  derriere,^^  as  they  are 
called  in  certain  localities,  {Rtickenschldchtige  Rdder, 
wheels  struck  in  the  rear),  have  also  another  advan- 
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tage.  Since  they  receive  the  water  below  their  sum- 
mit, we  may  raise  it,  and  it  is  usually  raised,  above  the 
level  of  the  reservoir ;  their  diameter  is  then  greater 
than  the  height  of  the  &11.  This  excess  of  elevation 
is  profitable  in  certain  respects,  in  small  falls,  those 
from  8  to  16.5  ft. ;  the  wheel  being  a  third,  a  fourth,  or 
a  fifth  higher  than  an  overshot  wheel,  in  the  same  place, 
has  greater  force,  or  rather,  maintains  better  that  with 
which  it  has  been  impressed.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  take  care  lest  this  advantage  may  not  be  more  than 
compensated  by  a  great  loss  of  head  below  the  arc 
charged  with  water ;  a  loss  which  we  shall  soon  con- 
sider. 

Manner         873.  lu  the  whocls  WO  are  now  discussing,  the  water 
letting  on  the  is  either  let  on  the  buckets  immediately  by  a  leader, 

^^'  which  is  then  open  at  its  extremity,  —  but  in  this  case, 
the  velocity  of  the  fluid  should  be  small ;  or  it  is  de- 
liveried  through  a  trough,  analogous  to  that  of  which 
we  have  spoken  (848),  and  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  59. 

When  the  wheels  are  well  constructed  and  kept  in 
careful  repair,  like  the  great  cast  iron  wheels,  the  water 
is  let  on  by  simply  letting  it  flow  smoothly  over  a 
sill  placed  immediately  above  the  buckets.     The  plate 

Fig.  60.  AB,  instead  of  being  raised,  as  in  ordinary  sluices, 
is  lowered,  and  so  much  the  more,  as  a  greater  supply  is 
required.  When  it  is  lowered,  its  upper  edge  A  con- 
stitutes the  sill  of  the  overfidl ;  after  passing  it,  the  fluid 
fSftUs  into  a  sort  of  rack,  or  system  of  tunnels,  which 
direct  it  into  the  buckets ;  and  for  this  purpose,  we  dis- 
pose the  great  plates  or  arms  so  that  when  they  arrive 
opposite  the  rack  enclosures,  they  shall  have  tiie  same 
direction,  which  is  generally  vertical.  These  sluice- 
gates, as  well  as  the  iron  wheels  to  which  they  are 
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adapted,  are  much  used  in  England,  whence  they  passed 
over  into  France  many  years  since. 

I  shall  not  enter  npon  a  description  of  these  iron  wheels ;  it 
may  be  found  in  many  works  on  industrial  mechanics,  in  the  ' 
''Trtuti  des  Madunes  de  M.  HachetW  (p.  127),  &c.  I  shall 
merely  observe,  that  the  shaft  of  these  wheels,  as  well  as  of 
some  of  our  wooden  wheels,  is  a  cylinder,  or  a  prism  of  six  or 
eight  fiices,  of  good  cast  iron,  hollow,  and  offcen  swelled  in  the 
middle.  Its  diameter  (that  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  poly- 
gon presented  by  the  section  made  at  one  end)  depends  upon  its 
length,  and  upon  the  weight  it  has  to  support ;  designating  by 
X  this  length,  and  by  «•  this  weight,  it  will  be,  according  to 

Tredgold,  0.01634'»->v/^^  ^^  should  give  to  the  interior  diam- 
eter three  fourths  of  this  value.  The  buckets  are  generally  made 
of  strong  iron  plates;  and  their  width,  which  is  that  of  the 
wheel,  may  be  as  great  as  from  16.5  to  19.68  ft. 

874.  The  dynamic  effect  of  wheels  receiving  water     nyntunic 
below  their  summit  is  also  given  by* 

0.90P(H— |A— A'"). 

In  this  expression,  K"  will  be  greater  than  in  over- 
shot wheels,  since  it  is  proportional  to  the  diameter, 
which  is  here  greater  compared  to  H.  So  that,  as  a 
result  of  this,  the  effect  would  be  less,  if  we  did  not 
give  to  H  a  greater  height,  and  we  have  seen  that  this 
can  usually  be  done. 

Let  us  see  now  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  good  wheel 
of  this  kind,  of  the  best  wheel,  after  the  English  pat- 
tern, now  in  France,  and  perhaps  the  best  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  which  operates  the  spinning  mill  of  MM. 
Schlumberger,  at  Guebwiller,  on  the  upper  Rhine.  It 
is  29.85  ft.  in  diameter,  10.38  ft.  in  width ;  it  carries 
ninety-six  buckets,  held  between  two  crowns,  having  a 
width  of  0.984  ft. ;  it  is  made  of  wrought  and  cast  iron, 
and  weighs  55.186  lbs.    The  water  is  let  on  at  about  50"" 
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from  the  summit,  by  a  sluice-gate,  like  that  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  number.  The  fall  varies  from  25.26 
ft.  to  25.59  ft.  Among  the  experiments  made  by  M. 
Morin  upon  this  wheel,  I  give  those  which  seem  to  have 
been  executed  under  the  most  &vorable  circumstances. 
The  moving  force  employed,  with  a  discharge  of  12.007 
cubic  ft.,  equalled  19001  lbs.  ft.,  or  thirty-five  horse- 
powers; the  velocity  was  5.052  ft,  or  3.23  turns  per 
minute ;  the  effect  produced,  given  by  a  dynamometric 
brake,  if  we  add  to  it  1165  lbs.  ft.  for  the  passive  resist- 
ances, would  be  as  high  as  14978  lbs.  ft. ;  it  would 
be  the  0.788  of  PH. 

Such  a  result  is  a  maximum  but  rarely  attained ; 
even  in  great  wheels,  very  well  established,  we  usually 
have  below  0.75 ;  and  in  general,  I  think  we  should 

admit  only 

E=0.70PH. 

375.  The  loss  of  head  A'",  being  proportional  to  the 
diameter,  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  making  it  as 
small  as  possible,  always  keeping  it  at  least  equal  to 
the  fall,  since  the  nature  of  the  wheels  in  question 
requires  that  their  summits  should  not  be  below  the  level 
of  the  reservoir ;  in  other  words,  the  dynamic  effect 
will  be  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  letting  on  of  the 
water  is  less  distant  from  the  summit  of  the  wheel.  In 
most  cases,  this  distance,  measured  upon  the  exterior 
circumference,  would  be  30°,  and  even  less,  for  wheels 
of  19.68  ft.  Knd  more ;  in  small  wheels,  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  it  to  40°.  English  constructors  go  as  far  as 
52°  45' ;  it  is  a  rule  which  they  have  adopted,  and  for 
which  I  find  it  difficult  to  assign  a  reason. 

Can  this  rale  have  been  governed  by  the  condition  of  keeping 
vertical  the  rack  enclosures  of  the  penstock  ?  Bat  sach  a  condi- 
tion would  cause  a  variation  in  this  arc,  according  to  the  size  of 
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the  diameter,  and  the  number  and  farm  of  the  buckets.  As  to  the 
eflfect,  there  would  be  a  loss,  rather  than  an  advantage,  in  follow- 
ing it. 

If  letting  on  the  water  to  the  buckets  at  52"*  from 
the  summit  of  the  wheel  diminishes  the  effect,  it  would 
be  decreased  much  more,  should  we  deliver  it  at  90^, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  middle  of  the  wheel,  as  has 
often  been  done. 

It  would  be  worse  still,  if  we  descend  below  the  mid- 
dle, as  has  been  the  practice  of  some  countries ;  scarcely 
will  the  fluid  have  entered  the  buckets,  when  it  will 
quit  them ;  the  height  of  the  arc  charged  with  water, 
on  which  the  effect  almost  whoUy  depends,  will  be  too 
small ;  it  would  be  better,  in  this  case,  to  have  a  wheel 
of  less  diameter. 

Finally,  when  the  fall  is  below  8  ft.,  and  we  wish  to 
profit  by  the  advantage  gained  in  causing  water  to  act 
by  its  weight,  in  place  of  carrying  it  in  buckets,  we  let 
it  into  a  course,  enclosing  very  nearly  the  part  of  the 
wheel  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  and  we 
then  find  ourselves  in  the  case  or  condition  of  float- 
wheels  established  in  a  circular  course,  of  which  we 
have  already  treated  (321  —  327).  By  proceeding 
thus,  we  obtain  two  advantages ;  that  of  causing  the 
motive  water  to  exert  its  action  upon'the  wheel,  even  to 
the  lowest  point  of  its  revolution ;  and  that  of  freeing 
the  wheel  from  the  weight  of  this  water,  which  is  now 
transferred  to  the  course.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
experience  two  disadvantages ;  a  portion  of  the  water 
which  would*  have  entered  the  buckets  escapes  through 
the  space  left  for  the  play  of  the  wheel  in  the  course ; 
2d,  the  portion  of  the  floats  which  plunges  in  the  water 
of  the  course,  loses  a  part  of  its  weight  there ;  and  this 
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loss  is  as  a  new  resistance  to  motion  (323).  Finally, 
with  the  falls  in  question,  those  below  8  ft.,  the  advan- 
tages outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

ARTICLE    SECOND. 

Horizontal  Wheels. 

^J^^*  376.  If  vertical  wheels  are  most  generally  used  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  horizontal  wheels  are  most  in  use 
in  the  south ;  they  operate  nearly  all  the  mills  in  the 
southern  departments  of  France.  We  must  admit  that 
they  are  eminently  adapted  to  this  kind  of  mills ;  they 
require  the  most  simple  mechanism,  and  dispense  willi 
all  gearing  and  transfer  of  motion;  the  same  axle 
which  receives  the  wheel  upon  its  lower  part,  carries 
the  moveable  millstone  at  its  upper  extremity.  In  the 
usual  construction,  it  turns  upon  a  pivot  in  a  socket 
sunk  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  wood  or  step  {pali€r\ 
which  is  raised  or  depressed  at  will,  according  as  we 
wish  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the  space  between  the  run- 
ner and  the  bed-stone. 

The  wheels  of  our  ancient  mills  consist  of  a  simple 
nave,  on  the  circumference  of  which  are  embedded  floats, 
nearly  always  curyed,  and  of  different  forms,  as  we  maj 
see  in  the  Architecture  Hydrauliqtie  of  B^Iidor.  On 
some,  the  motive  water  is  injected  in  an  isolated  vein, 
through  a  trough ;  others,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tub  open  beneath,  are  impelled  by  the  whirl  of  water 
cast  upon  them. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  still 
later,  rotating  machines  were  designed  and  executed, 
where  the  water  operated  principally  by  reaction,  and 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mathematicians. 
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More  lately,  in  1825,  M.  Burdin,  engineer  of  mines, 
after  haying  distinguislied  himself  by  his  writings  upon 
the  theory  of  machines,  and  by  different  inventions,  in- 
troduced into  mechanics  a  new  kind  of  machine,  possess- 
ing a  movement  of  rapid  rotation  around  a  vertical 
shaft,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  turbine;  he 
has  disposed  them  so  as  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
"greatest  effect.  A  short  time  afterwards,  M.  Fourney- 
ron,  one  of  his  pupils,  designed  one  of  a  new  kind, 
which  he  has  established  in  many  places ;  with  a  quite 
simple  arrangement  of  its  parts,  it  is  every  where  re- 
commended by  the  greatness  of  its  effects,  and  by  its 
peculiar  advantages;  firom  the  first,  it  has  ranked 
among  the  best  hydraulic  machines,  and  is  now,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  the  order  of  the  day  among 
mechanicians. 

Let  us  treat  of  these  different  wheels,  following  the 
order  of  the  synoptic  table  given  in  Sec.  295. 

1.   Wheels  moved  by  the  impulse  of  an  isolated  vein, 

377.  These  are  very  common  in  mountainous  regions ;  ^*^  **'"*• 
in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  they  work  the  mills  there 
called  "a  trompe^^  or  "o  canellcj^'  &;c. ;  because  the 
water  is  cast  upon  the  floats,  either  through  a  ^^trompe,^^ 
(a  sort  of  pyramidal  trough  somewhat  inclined,  and 
analogous  to  that  mentioned  in  Sec.  51,)  or  through  a 
trough  inclined  firom  20  to  45°,  called  ^^canelle.^^ 

The  wheel  of  one  of  the  first  kind  of  mills,  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  58,  is  5.249  ft.  in  diameter  and  0.656  ft.  ^^  „ 
in  height.  The  floats,  or  "  cuillers^^  (ladles),  as  they  are 
called  in  the  provincial  phrase,  eighteen  in  number,  have 
a  length  of  1.312  ft.  in  the  direction  of  the  radius.  In 
each,  the  part  which  receives  the  action  of  the  impulse 
is  concave,  and  with  an  oblique  surface ;  its  intersec- 
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tended  to  be  drawn  along  with  it.  We  will  remember  that  n 
being  this  effort,  L  the  length  of  the  arm  at  the  extremity  of 
which  it  is  exerted,  and  N  the  number  of  turns  of  the  wheel  in 
a  minute,  the  effect  is  given  by  the  expression  O.lOSnLN**^**- 
(292). 

I  limit  myself  to  presenting,  in  the  following  table,  the 
results  of  five  of  the  eighteen  experiments.  Previous  obeerva- 
tions  had  given  0.95  for  the  value  of  m  in  the  expression  of  the 
expenditure  of  water  7nS  \/2^II.  I  will  remark,  that  the  efifect, 
and  consequently  the  ratio  of  the  effect  to  the  force,  is  a  little 
greater  than  that  shown  in  the  table,  because  the  resistance  of 
friction  of  the  pivot  against  the  socket  is  not  given  by  the  brake. 
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3.67 
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0.811 

13.25 

10.38 

99.6 

3.67 

86 

0.403 

0.694 

12.99 

10.31 

83.1 

4.16 

90 

0.382 

0.736 

We  see  from  the  two  last  columns,  that,  with  an  equal  force, 
the  effect  increases  as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  diminishes,  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  current ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  velocity  had 
been  lowered  to  a  certain  term,  the  ratio  of  effect  to  the  force 
might  have  attained  ite  theoretic  limit,  0.50. 

The  simplicity  of  the  wheels  just  discussed,  and  con- 
sequently the  small  expense  required  in  their  establish- 
ment and  maintenance,  bring  them  into  frequent  use ; 
and  it  may  not  always  be  best  to  replace  them  by  oth- 
ers, even  haying  a  superior  dynamic  effect.  They  are 
among  the  number  of  wheels  to  be  established  with 
advantage  in  certain  localities. 
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2.  Wheds  placed  m  a  Well  or  Pit. 

880.  The  percussion  wheels  which  we  have  just  con-     prfncipai 
sidered  are  principally  in  use  on  small  water-courses 

with  great  &lls ;  but  upon  rivers,  for  example,  upon 
the  Garonne,  the  Aude,  the  Tarn,  the  Aveyron,  the 
Lot,  Ac,  where  there  is  much  water  and  little  fall, 
instead  of  these  trough-mills,  we  use  tub-mills,  {mou- 
lins  a  cuve).  In  fact,  the  wheel  is  there  placed  in  a 
well  or  cylinder  of  masonry  and  sometimes  of  car- 
pentry, open  at  both  ends.  This  kind  of  mill  is  well 
known,  from  the  description  given  by  B^lidor,  over  a 
hundred  years  since,  of  the  Mill  of  Bazacle,  at  Tou- 
louse, which  he  regarded  as  the  most  simple  and  inge- 
nious of  water  mills  {Architecture  Hydraulique,  tome 
I.,  ^  669).  Moreover,  nearly  all  those  existing  upon 
the  rivers  we  have  named,  as  well  as  on  their  tributa- 
ries, are  disposed  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 

The  wheel  is  usually  but  8.28  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a 
height  of  0.656  ft.  It  carries  nine  floats,  very  nearly  '*«•  *• 
in  form  like  those  of  the  trough-mills  (877) ;  each  half 
is  made  of  one  piece  of  elm,  cut  by  the  miller  himself, 
and  these  two  halves  are  united  and  held  by  two  iron 
bands. 

The  well  is  generally  8.84  ft.  in  diametei"  and  6.56 
ft.  in  depth ;  the  wheel  is  placed  very  near  the  bottom. 
The  ma«s  of  masonry,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  is 
placed,  is  pierced,  for  its  whole  height  above  the  level  of 
the  wheel,  with  a  channel  serving  as  a  water  lead ;  this 
contracts  towards  the  well,  and  on  emptying  into  it,  it 
is  only  0.722  ft.  wide.  One  of  its  sides  is  tangent  to 
the  interior  side  of  the  well,  as  is  seen  in  the  figure. 

881.  The  motive  water,  after  having  ptissed  undei*  ^o*«o^  •««<«» 
the  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  course,  is  borne  with    the  water. 
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rapidity  upon  the  adjacent  part  of  the  cylindric  wall 
of  the  pit ;  in  striking,  it  is  at  first  considerably  raised ; 
then  following  its  circuit,  it  descends  and  reaches  the 
floats,  upon  which  it  acts  by  impact  and  its  weight ;  it 
bears  them  along  in  its  whirl. 

On  account  of  the  circular  motion,  the  centrifugal 
force  urges  and  presses  the  water  against  the  interior 
face  of  the  well,  upon  which  it  consequently  forms  a 
lining  of  some  thickness,  so  that  if  it  finds  in  its  descent 
a  space  between  this  face  and  the  wheel,  (and  such 
must  be  the  case  to  allow  for  the  necessary  play  of  the 
wheel,)  a  great  portion  passes  through  it  without  any 
action  upon  the  floats.  This  statement  of  itself  shows 
how  prejudicial  is  every  interval,  however  small  it  may 
be;  so  that,  in  new  constructions,  those  made  within 
a  few  years,  it  has  been  suppressed.  We  place  the 
wheel  immediately  under  the  well,  and  give  it  a  diam- 
eter somewhat  greater  than  its  own ;  so  that  nearly  all 
the  motive  water  arrives  upon  the  floats.  Though  it 
acts  there  after  losing  a  part  of  its  velocity,  and  with 
some  disadvantage,  I  have  still  found,  that  by  this  dis- 
position solely,  there  has  been  a  saving  of  over  a  third. 
In  these  constructions,  instead  of  the  long  course  of 
6,  10  and  13  fb.,  we  have  made  them  in  castings  not 
over  a  foot  long;  we  have  also  reduced  to  a  trifling 
amount  the  mass  of  masonry,  hitherto  so  very  consider- 
able. 
Theory  382.  Bcfore  examining  the  effectreally  produced,  we 
ai!r?^flo«tt*  8^^®  ^^^  theory  of  wheels  with  curved  floats  in  general, 
and  deduce  it  from  the  principle  already  mentioned 
(297) :  in  order  that  a  fluid  should  impress  all  its 
dynamic  action  upon  a  wheel,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  enter  and  act  without  shock,  and  that  it  should 
issue  without  velocity. 
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Suppose  (thoagh  it  may  seem  difEicult  to  realize  for 
a  wheel  in  motion)  that  a  particle,  or  a  series  of  fluid 
particles  A,  arrives  in  the  direction  AB  upon  the  curve 
BC,  in  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the  part  B,  of 
the  float  of  which  BG  would  be  the  section  made  by 
this  plane. 

Let  BD=V=A/2g-.  BH=V2lrA  be  the  velocity 
of  the  particle  in  its  direction  AB. 
BE=:t;  the  horizontal  velocity  of  the  point  B  of 

the  wheel. 
ABE'=  i  the  acute  angle  made  by  AB  with  the 
horizon. 

Take  BE'=BE,  and  construct  the  parallelogram 
BDFE' ;  the  diagonal  BF,  the  resultant  of  the  two 
velocities  V  and  v,  or  rathei^  V  and — v,  will  represent, 
in  direction  and  magnitude,  the  relative  velocity  of  the 
fluid  the  moment  it  meets  the  curve.  That  there  should 
be  no  shock  at  the  point  of  meeting,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  first  element  of  this  curve  should  have  the  direc- 
tion BF. 

In  order  that  the  fluid  may  still  act  without  shock  in 
descending  from  B  to  C,  so  as  to  lose  none  of  its  veloc- 
ity, it  is  sufficient  that  BG  should  be  a  curve,  free  from 
uneven  and  salient  points. 

That  the  particles  may  issue  without  velocity,  that  is 
to  say,  in  order  that  in  quitting  the  extremity  G  of  the 
curve,  they  may  have  no  motion,  but  may  fall  verti- 
cally by  their  weight  alone,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
velocity  they  have,  upon  the  last  element  of  the  curve, 
should  be  equal  and  directly  opposite  the  velocity  v  of 
this  element.  Since  this  velocity  is  horizontal,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  that  of  the  particles  upon  the  last  element 
should  be  so  also ;  and  consequently,  it  will  be  requir- 
ed, that  this  element,  which  directs  them,  should  be  itself 
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horizontaL  The  velocity  of  the  iuid  at  B,  lipon  the 
top  of  the  float,  being  the  diagonal  BF  of  the  parallel- 
ogram of  which  V  and — v  are  the  sides,  will  be  equal 
VV*  + 1?* — 2  V  V  cos*  i.  This  initial  velocity,  if  we 
neglect  the  friction  on  the  float,  will  not  experi- 
ence a  loss  from  B  to  C ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
increased  by  the  velocity  which  gravity  will  impress 
upon  the  particles  during  this  descent,  of  which  the 
height  IC  is  that  due  to  the  increase  of  velocity ;  so 
that  the  total  velocity  will  be  (88) 

^V^  +  v^  — 2Vt;cos.i  +  2^.IC= 

V2^H^— 2»  COS.  t  V2^+2^.IC=- V2^H+i;«— 2o  cos.  i  V^a 

observing  that  h  or  BH  plos  IC  equals  the  entire  fiaill 
H.  Such  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  will  tend 
to  quit  the  point  C,  and  with  which  it  would  quit  it,  in 
the  direction  CG,  if  this  point  were  immovable.  This 
velocity,  we  have  just  said,  should  be  equal  to  v,  thus 

V  =  V2g'H  + 1?*  —  2t;  COS.  i  A/2gh} 
whence  t?= — 7s=t  . 

COS.  t  w^gh 

Becapitulating  the  conditions  of  greatest  effect,  it  will 
be  requisite,  1st,  that  the  first  element  of  the  float  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  two  velocities 
y  and  t7,  the  latter  being  taken  in  a  contrary  direction; 
2d,  that  the  concavity  of  the  float  present  a  continuous 
curve  (without  salient  points) ;  3d,  that  the  velocity  of 

the  float,  or  v.  should  be ^r—i=?f=^'    These  conditions 

'         '  COS.  I V  2g^ 

being  fulfilled,  we  shall  have 

E  =  PH. 

383.  From  what  has  just  been  said,  the  determination  of  a 
general  expression  for  dynamic  efiect  will  be  rendered  easy. 
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Hie  absolute  velocity  which  the  floid  possesses  on  quitting  the      G«nena 
wheel,  being  estimated  in  the  direction  of  motion,  or  from  G  to  ezpreMionor 
C,  will  be  the  velocity  v  of  the  float  on  which  it  is  borne,  minus       ***^** 
that  which  it  has  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  consequently  it 
will  be  

V  —  VS^^H + «» — 2d  cos.  iV2^ 
That  which  it  had  on  its  arrival  at  the  wheel,  also  estimated  in 
the  direction  of  motion,  was  the  horizontal  component  of  V,  and 
consequently,  V  cos.  t  =  cos.  i  yv/2^A.  It  has,  then,  lost  cos.  i 
V^-  V  +  ^igR-f^-^:::^  cos.  i  ^^;  Multiplying  this 
value  by  the  mass  ^  of  fluid  impinging  on  the  wheel,  we  shall 
have  the  quantity  of  motion  lost,  and  consequently,  the  eflbrt 
exerted  by  the  fluid  against  the  wheel  (242).  This  effi>rt,  multi- 
plied by  the  velocity  v,  will  give  the  e£fect  £,  and  we  shall  have 
the  equation  established  by  Borda  in  1767, 

E  =  -  |cos.  i  a/2^A  —  t?  +  ^2gR+v'  —  2v  cos.  t  A/2^.y 

For  the  maximum  of  effect,  we  have  t7  = ? — j^_,  and  this 

cos.  I  Va^A 

value,  put  in  the  above  equation,  reduces  it  to  E  a  PH,  which, 

we  have  already  seen,  answers  to  this  maximum. 


Thus,  a  horizontal  wheel  with  curved  floats,  accord- 
ing to  the  suppositions  we  have  made,  would  produce 
an  effect  equal  to  the  entire  force  of  the  motor ;  this 
would  be  a  perfect  machine. 

884.  But  what  is  true  for  a  filament,  for  a  thin  fluid 
sheet,  properly  directed  upon  a  float  suitably  disposed, 
is  no  longer  so  for  the  great  volumes  of  water  arriving 
en  masse  upon  the  wheels  of  our  pit  mills.  A  portion 
escapes  through  spaces,  without  exerting  any  action 
upon  the  wheels;  and  the  other  portion  is  &r  from 
exerting  it  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  it  impin- 
ges against  and  impels  the  floats  often  under  great 
angles,  and  in  issuing  from  them  preserves  a  marked 
velocity.    The  lower  edge  of  the  floats  is  not  horizon* 
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tal,  as  the  theory  of  the  fluid  filament  indicated  that  they 
should  be ;  if  it  were,  the  mass  of  water  would  not  free 
itself  with  sufficient  ease.  Thus  this  kind  of  wheel, 
perfect  in  theory,  is  one  of  the  most  imperfect  in  real- 
ity, and  even  in  favorable  circumstances,  its  dynamic 
efiect  will  be  nearly  always  below  J  PH.  It  can  only 
be  in  mills  which  have  adopted  all  the  new  dispositions 
spoken  of  above  (381),  that  we  can  have  generally 

E  =  0.25PH. 


Here,  also,  the  experimenta  of  MM.  Tardy  and  Piobert  show 
us  what  it  really  is. 

They  made  some  series  upon  a  wheel  of  the  same  mill  of 
Bazacle,  a  wheel  having  the  dimensions  above  mentioned  (380). 
The  fall  was  7.81  ft. ;  the  volume  of  water  passing  through  an 
orifice  of  the  gate  was  determined  by  the  common  formula,  with 
0.66  for  the.  coefficient : 
finally,  the  volumes  of 
water  noted  in  the  an- 
nexed table  can  only  be 
regarded  as  approximate, 
and  we  may  admit  that 
they  are  sensibly  the 
same  in  each  of  the  three 
series ;  —  series  arranged 
according  to  the  ratio  of 
their  velocities.  A  brake, 
applied  immediately  to 
the  axle,  indioated  the 
efiect,  exclusive  of  the 
JBriction  upon  the  pivot: 
in  consequence  of  this 
last  circumstance,  the  ef- 
fect recorded  in  the  table 
is  somewhat  too  small. 
The  mean  term  of  its  ratio  to  the  force,  or  of  the  numbers  of  the 
last  column,  in  the  twenty-two  experiments  of  MM.  Tardy  and 
Piobert  (here  we  have  given  but  twelve),  was  0.125;  that  is  to 
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say,  that  the  e^ct  was  not  over  the  eighth  part  of  the  fwoe  em- 
ployed to  produce  it. 

On  another  wheel  of  the  same  mill,  they  had  0.15. 

Finally,  upon  another  pit  wheel,  but  better  disposed,  that  of 
the  hospital^  they  found  this  ratio  as  hi^  as  0.27,  and  at  a  mean 
as  high  as  0.20. 

In  these  different  experiments,  as  well  as  in  those  which  were 
made  at  the  trough  miUs,  the  eflfect  was  diminished,  and  that  con- 
siderably, with  the  increase  of  the  Telocity ;  most  probably,  that 
which  gives  the  maximvm  of  dynamic  effect  will  be  below  the 
velocities  adopted  by  the  miller. 

385.  Notwithstanding  the  small  effect  produced  by 
the  pit  wheels,  compared  to  the  water  which  thej  con<- 
sume,  their  simplicity  and  solidity  of  construction  cause 
them  to  be  in  frequent  use,  especially  in  places  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water. 

They  have,  moreover,  a  remarkable  adrantage,  that  of 
being  able  to  work  while  submerged,  and  consequently 
in  the  freshets  of  rivers,  so  long  as  there  is  a  marked 
difference  of  level  between  the  upper  and  lower  reach. 
We  sometimes  find  them  in  certain  localities,  where 
there  is  but  a  slight  fall,  and  where  it  is  important  that 
none  of  it  be  lost,  established  below  the  level  of  this  lat- 
ter reach;  thus,  upon  the  Aude,  where  the  falls  are  only 
from  4.26  ft.  to  5.25  ft.,  they  are  placed  at  from  1.64 
ft.  to  2.29  ft.  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  common  stages 
of  this  river. 

3.  Turbine  of  M,  Foumeyron, 

886.  The  great  expense  of  water  for  horiaontal  wheels  prtncipie. 
with  curved  floats,  when  every  thing  indicated  a  requi- 
sition for  but  little,  denoted  a  great  fsiult  in  their  dispo- 
sition. It  was  noticed  by  some  authors,  who  observed 
that  the  evil  might  be  remedied  by  causing  the  water  to 
arrive  through  many  mouths  or  inclined  tubes,  distrib- 
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uted  npon  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.*  Some  trials 
were  made;  but  the  proposed  machines,  though  well 
contrived  (404),  were  unwieldy  or  complicated;  and 
the  problem  remained  to  be  solved,  as  fiu*  as  concerns 
its  application  to  practice.  It  has  lately  been  solved,  in 
a  manner  almost  as  successful  as  one  could  hope,  by  M. 
Foumeyron. 

This  young  mechanist,  instead  of  putting  the  wheel 
in  a  cylinder,  as  was  done  in  pit  mills,  placed  it  out- 
side. Like  a  ring,  it  surrounds  the  lower  part,  leaving 
a  small  play  for  the  motion;  this  part,  pierced  with 
orifices  throughout  its  circuit,  delivers  the  water,  in  a 
direction  which  it  is  constrained  to  follow,  upon  the 
floats,  which  thus  are  properly  struck,  and  all  at  once. 
From  this  simple  disposition  results  one  of  the  best 
hydraulic  machines  in  existence ;  a  glance  at  the  Figs. 
F}fs.ioittidi(B.  101  and  102  will  give  a  first  idea  of  it. 

Htetoricai  ^^*^'  ^'  Foumeyrou,  after  having  conceived  the  idea, 
nouce.  made  a  profound  study  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
based,  and  of  the  dispositions  which  should  insure  its 
success ;  and  in  1827,  he  built  one  of  six  horse-power, 
in  Franche-Gomt£.  Its  success  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions ;  the  effect  was  seen  to  be  raised  above  0.80  of  the 
force  of  the  current ;  and  what  increased  the  astonish- 
ment, in  a  country  where  pit  mills  were  not  known, 
was  that  the  effect  was  not  anywise  diminished,  even 
when  the  wheel  was  entirely  submerged  in  water. 

Four  years  passed  away,  however,  before  the  author 
had  occasion  to  make  a  second.  It  was  made  to  move 
the  bellows  of  the  high  furnace  at  Dampierre ;  it  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  101 ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  its  form,  and  for  its  small  size ;  it  has  only  a  diame- 

•  Arcbltectan  hydiwdiqiie  de  B4lidor  «t  Karter.  Tome  I.,  p.  4M. 
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ter  of  2.034  ft.,  with  a  force  of  from  seven  to  eight 
horse-powers.  Its  substitution  in  place  of  an  old 
wooden  wheel  was  so  advantageous,  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  establishment  ordered  another  of  fifty  horse- 
power for  his  forges  at  Fraisans,  five  leagues  from 
Ddle.  It  was  established  in  1832,  upon  the  Doubs, 
and  below  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  river.  We  will 
describe  it  hereafter. 

A  short  time  before  this  period,  the  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  national  industry  offered  a  prize  of 
6000  fruncs  for  *^the  best  application^  on  a  great 
scale,  of  the  hydraulic  turbines,  or  wheels  with 
curved  floats,  of  BSlidor,  to  mills  and  manufac- 
tories.^^ After  the  constructions  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  the  prize  was  justly  given  to  M.  Foumey- 
ron.  Agreeably  to  the  programme,  he  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Society  the  description  of  his  machine, 
with  some  practical  directions,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  might  wish  to  make  similar  constructions."*^ 
I  should,  however,  observe,  on  this  subject,  that  the 
author,  having  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  turbines,  has 
the  sole  right  to  construct  them  during  the  period  for 
which  it  is  granted. 

In  1834,  he  built  one  for  a  spinning  mill  at  Inval, 
near  Gisors,  sixteen  leagues  northwest  of  Paris ;  it  has 
been  the  object  of  many  trials,  made  in  some  respects 
officially,  and  they  accordingly  serve  better  than  others 
to  fix  our  opinions  as  to  the  effects  of  which  the  machine 
is  capable ;  we  shall  report  upon  them  hereafter.  Since 
then,  the  author  has  not  ceased  to  multiply  his  tur- 
bines, in  Germany  as  well  as  in  France.  In  the  first 
of  these  countries,  at  St.  Blasien,  in  the  Black  Forest, 

*  Bulletin  de  la  socleM  d'encouragement  poor  Tindiutrie  nAtionale.  18S4.    Cahien 
do  JaaTter«  r  6vrier  et  M an. 
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he  built  (me  of  forty  liorse  power,  though  it  was  but 
1.8  ft.  in  diameter ;  it  worked  under  the  enormous  &11 
of  864  ft.  Finally,  this  very  year  (1888),  he  has  pat 
up  four  near  Paris,  at  the  mill  of  St  Maur,  where 
they  drive  forty  mill-stones,  (ten  each). 

Desoiiption  388.  Turbines  are  divided  into  two  classes,  quite  diibrent  in 
t*'bin  ^^^^^  construction :  those  designed  to  wo  A  continually  under 
water  (the  submerged  turbines),  and  those  which  are  not.  We 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  first  bj  a  short  description  of  that  at 
the  smelting  works  of  Fraisans.  It  is  one  of  the  greateat  that 
we  have ;  it  is  of  fiflj  horse  power ;  and  can  discharge  141.2  cub. 
ft.  of  water  per  second,  under  a  fall  of  4.59  ft. 

Like  all  turbines,  it  is  composed  of  three  principal  parts  :  the 
turbine  properly  so  called  AB,  with  its  shaft  C ;  the  cylinder 
D£FG,  with  its  bottom  HH  and  the  bottom  supporter  LL ;  and 
the  gate  MM.  The  whole  is  of  cast  iron. 
Fig.  lis.  The  turbine,  or  rotating  part,  consists  of  two  annular  plates 
or  crowns  of  cast  iron,  between  which  are  placed  the  floats.  The 
exterior  diameter  is  9.514  ft.,  and  the  interior  diameter  is  7.874 
ft. ;  the  width  of  the  crowns  a(  is  accordingly  0.82  ft.  The 
space  between  them,  or  the  height  be  of  the  floats  which  they 
enclose,  is  1.148  ft.:  their  number  is  36.  They  are  vertical, 
made  of  strong  iron  plates,  with  a  simple  car?e :  their  first  ele- 
ment, d,  is  very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  interior  circumfex^ 
ence,  and  the  last  element,  e,  makes  an  angle  of  about  15^  with 
the  exterior  circumference.  The  turbine  is  supported  by  a 
spherical  disc  j^,  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  the  lower  crown : 
its  centre  is  pierced  with  a  hole  g^  through  which  the  reyolTing 
axle  c  passes,  and  to  which  it  is  fastened.  This  axle  is  of 
wrought  iron ;  it  is  0.574  ft.  square  and  17.55  ft.  long.  It  is  ter- 
minated at  its  lower  end  by  a  steel  pivot  A,  which  turns  in  a 
socket  It,  contained  in  a  strong  cast  iron  shoe  U.  By  an  inge- 
nious contrivance,  the  socket,  and  consequently  the  shaft,  may 
be  raised,  according  to  the  wear  of  the  pivot,  so  that  the  system 
remains  always  at  the  same  height. 

This  situati<Hi  of  the  pivot,  as  well  as  of  the  socket,  had  a  great 
disadvantage.  The  rubbing  surfaces,  working  continually  in 
water  sometimes  salt,  and  sometimes  charged  with  sand,  &c., 
were  destroyed  in  a  short  time,  and  it  was  necessary  to  change 
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them.  In  his  later  oonstraetions,  H.  FooinejroD  bas  ranedied 
the  evil  by  a  method  as  simple  as  it  is  skilful  and  eflScacioos. 
He  &stens  the  socket  upon  the  revolving  shaft;  below  and 
vrithin  this  is  found  a  pivot  with  a  steel  head,  contained  in  a  cast 
iron  shoe,  which  can  be  raised  by  the  above-mentioned  contriv- 
ance :  between  its  exterior  suifiice  and  the  interior  sur&ce  of  the 
socket  a  small  space  is  left.  A  small  tube,  whose  lower  end 
passes  through  the  body  of  the  pivot  where  it  is  fixed,  empties 
into  this  space ;  the  other  part  passes  under  the  machine,  and 
goes  up  into  the  edifice  above ;  there  the  oil  is  poured  in ;  it 
descends  through  the  tube,  and  arrives  at  the  space  between  the 
pivot  and  the  socket ;  by  virtue  of  its  less  specific  weight,  it  rises 
into  the  upper  part,  and  forces  the  water  which  it  finds  there  out 
of  the  vray ;  and  thus  these  surfiices  revolve  as  it  were  in  an  oil 
bath,  and  show  but  little  depreciation  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Let  us  return  to  the  machine  at  Fraisans.  The  cylinder  has  a 
diameter  DQ  of  7.87  ft.,  and  a  height  D£  of  1.64  ft.  only.  On 
its  upper  part  there  is  a  rim  or  collar  0.59  ft.  in  width,  by  which 
it  is  fiistened  to  the  flooring  NN,  forming  the  top  of  the  enclosure 
of  the  turbine,  which  has  no  other  opening  than  that  occupied  by 
the  cylinder.  This  cylinder  does  not  descend  as  low  as  the 
wheel ;  its  lower  part  is,  as  it  were,  replaced  by  the  circular  gate 
MM.  When  it  is  lowered,  the  water  of  the  upper  level,  which 
fills  the  cylinder,  cannot  issue  forth :  but  as  soon  as  this  gate  is 
raised,  it  is  precipitated  against  the  floats,  forcing  them  to  yield, 
and  to  be  put  in  motion ;  then,  passing  beyond,  it  enters  and  is 
lost  in  the  lower  reach.  The  bottom  HH  of  the  cylinder,  which 
is  established  on  a  level  with  the  lower  crown  of  the  wheel,  is  a 
strong  cast  iron  disc ;  it  has  a  tube  11  in  its  middle,  1.96  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  as  much  in  height.  Against  it,  and  upon  the  disc, 
are  fiistened  the  guide  curves  0,  0,  0,  twelve  in  number,  with  a 
height  of  1.97  ft.,  and  a  form  represented  in  the  figure:  their 
extreme  part  mn,  for  a  length  of  nearly  0.820  ft.,  is  directed  in  a 
right  line,  and  makes  an  angle  of  about  30°  with  the  outer  cii^ 
cumference.  This  disc  rests  upon  a  projection  which  the  disc 
supporting  pipe  LL  presents  in  its  lower  part ;  this  pipe  is  1.31 
ft.  in  diameter  and  11.48  ft.  in  height.  By  its  upper  part, 
which  is  disposed  for  this  efiect,  it  is  as  if  suspended  on  a  chair 
or  platform  let  into  a  finuning  of  carpentry.  See  the  Memoir  of 
M.  Foumeyron  for  all  the  details  of  its  construction  and  estab- 
lishment. 
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The  gate  b  alao  a  cylinder,  placed  beneath  and  within  the 
first,  as  the  figure  showB.  Its  height  is  also  1.64  ft. ;  bat  its 
diameter,  in  place  of  being  7.87  fl.,  is  only  7.382  ft. :  the  space 
between  them  is  closed  by  a  leather  packing  q,  which  preyents 
the  passage  of  the  water.  The  interior  of  this  moveable  cylinder 
carries  a  lining  formed  of  wooden  blocks  0.59  ft.  thidc,  which  is 
placed  between  the  goide  corves.  By  this  disposition,  when  the 
gate  is  raised  a  certain  quantity,  the  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der or  reservoir  presents,  throughout  its  circuit,  as  it  were  a 
series  of  prismatic  orifices,  whose  lower  part  is  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  whose  sides  are  the  guide  curves,  and  whose 
upper  part  is  formed  by  the  bottom  of  the  gate :  we  have  thus 
a  series  of  additional  tubes,  which  deliver  the  water  upon  the 
turbine  in  the  direction  of  the  guides.  Without  these-  wooden 
blocks,  the  fluid  would  deviate  from  this  direction,  and  would 
approach  a  perpendicular  to  the  circumference.  Naturally,  the 
lower  edges  of  the  blocks  will  be  rounded,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
contraction  of  the  vein.  We  shall  also  see,  in  the  memoir  of 
M.  Foumeyron,  the  skilful  mechanism  with  which  he  raised  and 
lowered  at  will  these  circular  gates. 

389.  We  will  give  a  short  notice  of  the  beautiful  little  wheel 
represented  in  elevation  in  figure  101,  a  kind  of  machine  princi- 
pally designed  for  great  fiiUs,  and  for  wheels  not  immersed, 
though  they  also  are  able  to  work  under  water. 

The  cylinder  B  is  entirely  closed  at  the  top,  and  narrowed 
at  its  lower  end ;  it  is  2.95  ft.  in  diameter  and  4.36  ft.  in  height. 
At  0  is  a  tube  connecting  vrith  the  water  leader  D. 

Below  is  the  turbine  AA,  which  is  2.95  ft.  in  the  outer  diam- 
eter, and  2.03  ft.  in  the  interior.  It  has  twenty-seven  floats, 
having  a  height  of  0.295  ft.  only ;  they  are  of  cast  iron,  and  cast 
in  the  same  mould  with  the  rest  of  the  turbine.  Against  the 
lower  contraction  of  the  cylinder,  and  vrithin  it,  is  the  circular 
gate  iu/y  disposed  like  that  at  Fraisans,  which  is  raised  and  low- 
ered by  a  system  of  toothed  wheels,  and  by  three  iron  rods,  whose 
ends  are  seen  at  by  b,  b :  upon  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  a  bevel 
wheel,  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  to  a  blast  engine. 

Such  a  turbine,  however  great  the  fidl,  may  be  established  in 
any  part  of  the  mill  thought  best,  for,  as  M.  Foumeyrou  remaiks, 
it  takes  up  no  more  room  than  a  stove  or  furnace. 
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390.  Tbe  expreBsion  for  dynamic  effect  deduced    meoretio 
(883),  from  the  theory  of  Borda,  for  other  horizontal      •"^*' 
wheels  with  curyed  floats,  will  not  answer  for  turbines. 

In  these  wheels,  the  water,  in  descending  along  the  floats 
composed  of  elements  more  and  more  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon, will  impress  them,  at  every  instant  of  its  descent, 
with  a  new  quantity  of  motive  action,  imparted  by 
gravity.  It  is  not  so  with  the  floats  of  turbines,  which 
are  formed  of  a  series  of  vertical  elements ;  the  water 
does  not  act  by  its  weight  upon  them;  but  while  it 
advances  upon  them  from  its  entrance  to  its  discharge, 
another  force,  the  centrifugal  force,  presses  against  this 
series  of  elements,  and  so  produces  the  motion  of  rota- 
tion. So  that,  in  a  well  arranged  turbine,  the  water 
acts  neither  by  its  weight  nor  its  impulse,  nor  even  by  its 
reaction,  but  only  in  virtue  of  its  centrifugal  force ;  it 
is  perhaps  the  only  kind  of  hydraulic  machine  in  which 
this  condition  is  fulfilled.  This  consideration  induces 
us  to  dwell  upon  some  effects  of  this  force ;  they  are 
produced,  it  is  true,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  striking, 
by  most  rotating  machines ;  but  much  the  most  forcibly 
in  turbines. 

391.  Let  ABCD  be  a  cylindrioal  veflsel,  contaiiimg  water  ap  to      ^^^  ^, 

the  level  IE.    If  we  impress  with  it  a  uniform  motion  of  rotation 

around  its  vertical  axis  EF,  the  fluid  surfece,  bv  reason  of  the  ^^™  !?**^f 

'    *'  the  suiftoe  of 

centrifugal  force,  will  quit  the  plane  and  horizontal  form ;  it  will  vator  contain- 

be  lowered  in  the  middle  0,  and  raised  towards  the  sides,  taking  edin»v«Mi 
in  its  vertical  section  the  curved  form  OOH,  a  curve  which  we  toiy  motion  ib 
proceed  to  determine.  si^eu- 

Since  the  movement  of  rotation  is  uniform,  the  fluid  sixrface 
will  have  a  permanent  figure :  its  particles  will  then  be  in  equi- 
librium, and  will  consequentlj  be  equally  pressed  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  that  if,  upon  the  horizontal  OR,  we  take  any  particle, 
at  P,  for  example,  it  will  be  as  much  pressed  firom  above  down- 
wards by  the  vertical  filament  MP,  as  firom  the  left  to  the  right 
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by  the  hQrinmtal  filament  OP :  these  two  preBSUies  will  be  eqoal. 
Agreeably  to  the  method  adopted  in  questions  of  hydrostatics, 
we  wiU  consider  only  the  two  filaments,  without  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  fluid  mass,  and  we  will  suppose  them  enclosed  in  the 
small  tube  0PM,  open  at  both  ends.  For  the  filament  MP,  the 
action  of  the  centrifugal  force  upon  its  particles,  being  directed 
perpendicularly  to  the  sides  of  iiie  small  tube,  will  be  destaoyed 
by  their  resistance :  the  particles  will  experience  no  other  action 
but  that  imparted  by  gravity,  and  consequentiy,  the  pressure  at 
P  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  weights:  the  weight  of  each 
is  mg ;  their  height  MP,  which  we  will  designate  by  x,  or  the 
number  of  its  points,  represents  the  sum  of  the  particles  of  tiie 
filament :  so  that  their  total  weight  will  be  mgx.  For  the  fila- 
ment OP,  its  particles  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane,  the  action 
of  gravity  on  them  will  be  destroyed :  they  will  only  be  ani- 
mated with  a  centrifugal  force ;  the  force  of  that  which  at  0, 
upon  the  axle  of  rotation,  wiU  be  zero ;  and  the  force  of  that 
which  at  P,  making  OP  »y,  will  be  mu^y^  w  being  the  angulir 
velocity :  &om  the  point  O  to  the  point  P,  the  fi>rces,  as  well  as 
the  distances  to  which  they  are  proportional,  will  increase  in  an 
arithmetical  progression,  and  their  sum  will  be  nw^y .  ^y,  y  rep- 
resenting here  the  number  of  terms  of  the  progression :  this  sum 
will  be  that  of  the  efibrts  made  by  the  particles  of  the  filament 
OP,  in  passing  from  0  to  P,  or  in  pressing  upon  this  last  point. 
We  shall  have,  then,  ^mu^  =  mgs:  whence  we  deduce  ^» 

-^  X,  the  equation  of  a  common  parabola  of  which  ^  is  the 

parameter. 
Action  of  the  3^2.  Suppose  now  that  at  the  point  R,  on  the  prolongation  of 
ccnirtfligai  toroe  QP,  we  make  an  orifice,  through  which  the  water  issues  firom  the 
trof  iieaJ^^nip-  vessd,  while  it  turns  around  its  own  axis ;  suppose,  moreover,  that 
poring  the  water  it  constantly  receives  as  much  water  as  it  loses :  calling  X  and  T 
near  the^ortflce  ^^®  coordinates  HB  and  RO  of  the  point  R,  and  v  its  velocity  of 
has  acquired  au  rotation,  we  have  V  =  tcT  :  moreover,  the  equation  of  the  curve 

the  angular  ve-  -y*  ,4 

^'*'^vc«^'i"**    OMH  gives  X  =  -2-  :  thenX^^-;  ^^^  is  to  say,  that  the 

height  to  which  the  centrifugal  force  will  raise  the  water  above 
the  orifice  R,  open  on  a  level  with  O,  is  equal  to  the  height  doe 
the  velocity  of  rotation  of  this  orifice.  X  is  also  the  head  at  R, 
and  consequently,  the  velocity  of  discharge  there  will  be  that  doe 
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to  -2^ ,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  will  be  equal  to  the  velocity  of  rota- 

tion  of  the  orifice. 

If  the  water  were  brought  to  the  Tase  by  a  tube,  haying  the 
flame  axis,  with  a  horizontal  section  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  orifice  of  issue,  and  in  which  the  fluid  is  maintained 
at  L  during  the  period  of  rotation,  the  water  will  issue  at  R,  in 
virtue  of  its  height  X  and  of  the  new  head  LO  (»  H') ;  thus  the 

height  due  the  velocity  of  issue  will  be  H'  -^  n— »  and  the  ve- 
locity =  A/2gW  +  v^. 

Even  should  a  physical  obstacle,  such  as  a  horizontal  plate 
placed  in  the  vase  a  little  above  the  point  O,  obstruct  the  rising 
of  the  fluid  aboye  the  orifice  R,  the  eflbrt  X  resulting  from  its 
tendency  to  rise,  or  from  the  centrifugal  force,  wiU  none  the  less 
produce  its  efiect  upon  the  velocity  of  issue,  which  will  always 
be  V2^ff+^. 

If,  in  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  OP,  we  make,  at 
R',  for  example,  a  second  orifice,  placed  at  the  distance  Ti  from 
the  axis  of  rotation,  the  height  due  to  the  yelocity  of  water 

issuing  firom  it  vrill  be  H'  4~  -^— ^  ,  just  as  it  was  at  the  first  ori- 

fice,  H'-f"  -9—  •    Admit,  then,  that  through  one,  as  through 

the  other,  there  issues  the  same  quantity  of  water,  P*^  in 
1",  its  dynamic  force  at   the  first   orifice   wiU   equal    (280) 

P  (H'  +  '^\andattheseconditwiUbeP(H'+^^V  Sub- 
tracting the  former  from  the  latter,  we  shall  have  for  the  increase 
of  force  of  the  same  quantity  of  water,  from  one  point  to  another, 

p 
(an  increase  solely  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,)  -^tB^  {Y\  —  Y*); 

a  value  identical  with  that  which  we  haye  already  given  in  Sec. 

p 
298,  observing  that  —  is  equal  to  m,  the  mass  of  the  running 

water. 

393.  Let  us  see  now  what  will  be  the  physical  con- 
sequences of  the  two  theorems  we  have  just  demon- 
strated, in  the  case  of  turbines  in  motion. 
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Since  the  -water  contained  in  a  vase  endowed  with  a 
movement  of  rotation  around  its  vertical  axis  is  de- 
pressed near  this  axis,  the  water  of  the  basin  in  which 
a  submerged  turbine  turns,  will  tend  to  a  depression 
around  the  cylinder  which  delivers  the  motive  fluid. 
From  this  tendency  will  arise,  against  the  orifices  of 
issue  of  this  cylinder,  a  less  pressure,  or  a  non-pres^ 
sure,  analogous  in  its  nature  and  effect  to  that  describ- 
ed in  Sees.  244  and  245 ;  the  interior  pressure,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  discharges  take  place,  and  which,  in  a 
state  of  repose,  is  H,  or  the  difference  of  the  two  reaches, 
will  be  increased,  the  velocity  of  exit  and  the  discharge 
of  water  will  be  considerably  greater,  and  the  force  of 
the  machine  will  thus  be  increased ;  it  will  be  so  much 
the  greater  as  the  wheel  turns  more  swiftly.  It  may 
even  happen  that  this  increase  of  force  will  more  than 
compensate  the  increased  resistance  experienced  by  a 
turbine  moving  in  a  fluid  eight  hundred  times  more 
dense  than  the  air ;  and  we  may  see,  what  seems  para- 
doxical, but  what  experience  nevertheless  shows  us  to 
be  true,  a  turbine  produce  an  effect  sensibly  greater 
when  it  is  immersed,  (the  difference  of  the  two  levels 
being  taken  for  the  fall). 

By  virtue  of  the  second  proposition,  that,  in  a  rota- 
ting machine,  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  issuing  from  it 
increases  with  its  distance  from  the  axis,  the  water  will 
tend  to  be  discharged  from  the  turbine  with  a  velocity 
greater  than  that  with  which  it  entered.  Here,  also,  by 
reason  of  this  tendency,  notwithstanding  the  interposi- 
tion of  fluid  found  between  the  cylinder  and  wheel,  and 
although  the  ducts  of  these  two  parts  of  the  machine 
are  discontinuous,  the  water,  on  quitting  the  turbine, 
may  draw  with  it  that  issuing  from  the  cylinder,  and  so 
augment  its  velocity;   its  action  is  nearly  similar  in 
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character  to  what  takes  place  in  the  lateral  communica- 
tion of  the  motion  of  fluids  (106). 

The  increase  of  Telocity  and  consequently  of  the  discharge  of 
water  y  according  as  the  motion  of  rotation  is  more  rapid,  an  increase 
which  I  suggested  four  years  since,  (p.  394  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
Treatise),  has  been  proved,  by  some  experiments  which  M.  Morin 
made  upon  a  turbine  established  at  Miihlback,  in  Alsace ;  it  had 
a  diameter  of  6.56  fb.  and  a  height  of  1.08  ft. ;  the  difierence  of 
level  between  the  two  reaches  was  10.56  ft.  I  cite  one  of  these 
experiments,  made  with  0.295  ft.  raising  of  the  gate  ;  with  the 
small  weight  of  77.18  lbs.  put  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  of  the 
brake,  the  turbine  made  75  turns  in  1\  and  consumed  41.32  cubic 
ft.  of  water  in  V ;  the  weight  being  increased  to  396.98  lbs.,  the 
velocity  was  only  27^  turns,  and  the  discharge  34.61  cubic  ft.  ; 
thus,  the  velocities  being  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  273  to  100, 
the  discharges  of  water  were  as  120  to  100.  In  another  experi- 
ment, with  a  raising  of  the  gate  0.492  ft.,  the  first  of  these 
two  ratios  being  as  100  to  289,  we  had  for  the  second  100  to 
128.* 

894.  It  remains  now  to  bring  into  action  the  difier-  Theory 
ent  elements  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  to  M.ponceiet 
deduce  from  them  an  analytic  expression  for  the  efiect 
of  turbines  in  general.  This  labor  has  been  performed 
bj  M.  Foncelet,  a  savant  well  qualified  to  do  it  efiectu- 
ally ;  as  one  of  the  great  propagators  of  the  principle  of 
vis  viva,  he  would  naturally  make  frequent  use  of  it  in 
arriving  at  the  solution  of  the  dififerent  parts  of  the 
proposed  problem,  and  he  has  done  it  with  rare  ability. 
I  limit  myself  to  giving  the  expression  of  dynamic 
effect,  indicating  the  course  adopted  by  the  author,  and 
for  the  details,  I  refer  to  his  memoir.f 


•  ExpArlencei  sar  let  moet  liydntollqaeB  appel^es  tuMnos,  per  M.  Arthur  Morin, 
capltalne  d'artlUerte.  1888. 

tTh^orio  des  uttbia  mScaniqnes  de  U  tnrbine-FoameTron.  Dans  les  comptM 
roidiis  dai  •6aiicca  de  F Aeadtaito  daa  fotanoM.  Stenee  du  U  Jafflet,  UK. 
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Let 

A         be  the  horizontal  section  of  the  interior  of  the  cylinder. 

O  the  sum  of  the  contracted  sections  of  the  orifices  through 
which  the  motive  water  issues  from  the  cylinder ;  each  sec- 
tion being  made  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
extremity  of  the  guide  curve,  and  directed  perpendicularly 
upon  the  convexity  of  the  following  curve ; 

(i  the  coefficient  of  the  oontractioii  Which  the  fluid  experi- 
ences on  its  entrance  into  the  cylinder ; 

U  the  velocity  with  which  it  issues  from  it.  We  have 
Q-*OU; 

(y  the  sum  of  the  contracted  sections  of  the  orifices  through 
which  the  water  is  discharged  fit>m  the  turbine ; 

R'ftR^  the  radii  of  the  exterior  and  interior  circumferences  of  the 
wheel; 

t/ftt/'  the  respective  velocities  of  these  two  circumferences; 
velocities  which  are  as  vjB!  and  tcR*^,  %d  being  the  angular 
velocity ; 

u  the  relative  velocity  with  which  the  motive  fluid  enters 
into  the  turbine ; 

u'         the  relative  velocity  with  which  it  issues  from  it ; 

i  the  angle  which,  on  its  entrance ,  it  makes  with  the  interior 

circumference ; 

q>  the  angle  which,  at  its  issuing^  it  makes  with  the  exterior 
circumference; 

We  remark : 

Ist.  That  tf'  being  the  velocity  of  the  water  issuing  from  the 

wheel  after  deducting  the  motion  of  the  latter,  we  have  also 

O' 
Qss  Q'u',  and  consequently  U  » -^r  ^^ 

2d.  That  u  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  velocities  U  and — t/', 
and  that  in  consequence 


■/? 


tt^-|.,/»»-.2^u't/'008.i. 


3d.  That  the  absolute  velocity  of  issue,  being  the  resultant  of 
the  relative  velocity  v(  and  of — t/,  is 


These  being  the  data,  M.  Poncelet  determines  all  the  losses  of 
vis  viva  eiq^erienoed  by  the  fluid,  from  its  entnuice  into  the  cylinder 
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to  it0  entrance  in  the  torbine,  inclusiye,  admitting  (what  is  very 
nearly  the  reality)  that  in  the  wheels  of  M.  Foumeyron,  the  iSrst 
element  of  each  float  is  perpendicular  to  the  interior  ciroumfer^ 

p 
ence ;  he  finds,  for  the  sum  of  these  losses,  —  {if-\-Vv^ — 2ba/^); 

R'  (y 

an  expression  in  which  is=i  V  ^,  sin.  qp,  and  c=  ^^  sin.  t,  ifc  being 

the  coefficient  of  the  perturbations  which  the  fluid  experiences 
between  the  floats. 

Equating  then  the  vis  viva  of  the  water  on  issuing  from  the 
turbine  with  the  vis  viva  at  its  entrance,  augmented  by  twice  the 
quantities  of  action  impressed,  and  diminished  by  the  vis  viva 
lost,  he  obtains  an  equation,  which,  all  reductions  being  made, 

and  supposing  y:^p+^(L«.iyj^+y_26c,  is 

tf^  (1 4- y)  =*  2^H + ti7«  (R«  — R''*) . 

It  gives  immediately  the  value  of  u',  and  since  Q  =  (yM'  we 
have 


Q^  ~^l/2gB-\^ui'  (R'«-R"«). 

The  first  of  these  two  &ctors  of  the  discharge  depends  solely 
upon  the  dimensions  of  the  machine ;  the  other  expresses,  by  ltd 
first  term,  the  action  of  gravity  in  producing  the  velocity  with 
which  the  water  issues  from  the  cylinder ;  and  by  the  second,  it 
expresses  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force.  This  equation 
shows,  that  by  reason  of  this  last  force,  the  discharge  of  vmter 
exceeds  that  which  would  be  due  simply  to  the  difference  of  levels 
in  the  two  reaches,  and  that  the  excess  is  in  proportion  to  the 
angular  velocity,  as  We  have  already  observed  (393). 

As  to  the  expression  of  eflect,  M.  Poncelet  established  it  by 
means  of  the  principle  mentioned  In  Sec.  297 ;  the  eflect  is  equal 
to  the  force  of  the  motor,  minus  the  half  both  of  the  active  forces 
lost  and  of  the  active  force  maintained  by  the  water  immediately 
after  its  exit ;  so  that,  with  the  values  already  given,  we  have 

|w  =  PH  —  ^  (uH^tt'*— 2ftcu'»)—  -?-  (tt'H-o^— 2u  v'cos.  (p). 

The  author,  passing  then  to  the  investigation  of  nuupimum  eflect, 
ayoids  a  part  of  the  difficulties  which  it  presents,  by  taking  the 
maximum  ratio  of  /w  to  PH,  and  by  causing  only  the  velocity  v' 
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to  yary,  or  rather,  the  ratio  of  v'  to  A/2gQ.  He  fpjw  the  gen- 
eral ezpreesion  of  the  first  of  these  ratios,  then  that  of  the  seo- 
ond  for  the  case  of  maaimum  of  efifoot,  and  finally,  that  of  the 
maximum  ratio.  From  these  values,  and  admitting  a  role  of  con- 
stniction  adopted  by  M.  Foumejron,  he  concludes,  that  in  tur- 
bines, pv  can  never  be  equal  to  PH ;  but  that  it  will  approximate 
more  nearly  towards  it,  as  the  raising  of  the  gate  approaches 
more  nearly  the  height  of  the  floats,  and  as  the  angles  t  and  ^  are 
diminished.    If  they  were  zero,  we  should  have  jwaPH  and 

M.  Ponoelet  concludes  then  fixun  his  calculations,  Ist,  that  H 

not  entering  in  the  expression  of  the  two  ratios  ^^f  *"^<1  —  >  -  — » 

the  greatness  of  the  efiect,  compared  to  the  force  of  the  motor,  is 
independent  of  the  fall ;  2d,  that  the  variations  from  the  maxi- 
mum eflect  are  inconsiderable,  though  those  of  the  velocities  of 
the  wheel  corresponding  to  them  may  be  quite  considerable. 

Having  made  various  applications  of  his  formulas  to  the  exper- 
iments of  M.  Morin,  upon  the  turbine  at  MUhlbach,  he  found  a 
satisfactory  accordance.  He  remarks,  however,  that  in  great 
velocities,  the  real  e£^t  decreases  much  more  rapidly  than  cal- 
culation indicates ;  he  attributes  the  cause  to  the  great  resisi- 
ance  experienced  by  the  turbine  while  moving  with  great  velocity 
through  the  water  in  which  it  is  submerged,  a  resistance  whose 
action  has  not  been  introduced  in  the  formulas.* 

Finally,  M.  Poncelet  examined  successively  and  succinctly 
what  this  resistance  should  be ;  what  should  be  the  influence  of 
the  annular  play  between  the  cylinder  and  turbine «  as  well  as 
that  of  the  plates  which  divide  the  height  of  certain  turbines. 
See  the  memoir  of  the  author  on  all  these  subjects. 


*  Among  the  experiments  made  at  MUhlbach,  there  are  two  leries  vhlch  enahle  iia 
to  appreciate  with  exactneM  two  Important  circumstances  In  the  motion  of  turbines. 
I  cite  a  part  of  them.  

Ist  In  the  flzBt  of  the  annexed  tables,  we  see  that  the  eflfect 
jpv,  compared  to  the  force  PH,  has  been  greater,  as  the  raising 
of  the  gate  approached  more  neaiijr  the  height  of  the  floats, 
which  was  1.062  ft  We  had  H  xs  10.564  ft.  The  raUo  given 
In  the  last  oolamn  to  that  which  corresponds  to  the  maxiamm 
obtained  with  the  lift  set  against  It. 

2d.  Beginning  with  the  ▼clocity  of  the  wheel  when  It  has 
no  load,  according  as  the  load  Is  Increased  and  consequently 
Its  velocity  diminished,  the  efltect  at  first  Increases  rapidly, 
than  it  gradually  attains  its  maximum^  and  then  it  decreaaes 
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0.29ft 
.492 

0.74 
0.79 
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896.  We  pass  to  the  real  effect  of  turbines.  There 
are  few  machines  respecting  which  we  possess,  for  this 
purpose,  more  full  and  more  precise  documents. 

We  consider,  first,  those  which  have  been  furnished 
by  the  turbine  of  Gisors,  already  mentioned  (387).  It 
is  in  form  and  nearly  in  size  the  same  as  that  of  Fraisans, 
represented  in  Fig.  102;  its  exterior  diameter  is  9.51 
fl.,  and  its  interior  7.874  ft. ;  the  floats,  in  number  36, 
have  a  height  of  .984  ft. ;  their  first  element  makes  an 
angle  of  nearly  80°  with  the  interior  circumference, 
and  the  last,  an  angle  from  lO"*  to  12''  with  the  exterior 
circumference.  The  cylinder  has  sixteen  guide  curves, 
meeting  its  surface  at  an  angle  of  nearly  27''. 

Shortly  after  its  construction,  in  1835,  M.  Fourney- 
ron  wished  to  measure  its  effect,  by  means  of  the 
dynamometric  brake;  but  he  could  not  fitsten  it  imme- 
diately to  the  vertical  shaft,  and  so  he  fitted  it  to  a 
horizontal  shaft  geared  with  it;  the  brake  therefore 
gave  him  but  the  useful  effect  f'v  measured  upon  the 
horizontal  shaft.  Still,  he  had  from  observation  all 
the  passive  resistances,  and  consequently  the  total 
effect  pv,  or  the  force  impressed  by  the  current  upon 
the  turbine.  His  experiments,  twenty-six  in  number, 
were  divided  into  four  series;  I  give,  in  the  following 
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gradnallj,  ttaeTOlocltj  diminishing  considerably;  as  wo  see 
from  the  results  in  the  annexed  table,  obtained  with  the  same 
diflchaive  of  water.  The  velocities  there  varying  fh>m  94  to 
7S,  the  effects  have  not  dlfllered  over  |  of  the  maximum  effect* 
K.  B.  The  qoantltles  of  water  P  have  been  determined,  at 
H'dhlbach,  by  the  common  formula  for  weirs,  with  0.41  for  the 
coefllcient;  the  experiments  of  M.  Castel  would  Indicate 
0.432 ;  thus  the  above  ratios  would  be  too  great  by  about  ft  In 
100;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  jn  has  been  taken  on  the  shaft 
of  the  turbine,  and,  considering  the  friction  of  the  pivot,  it 
would  be  too  small;  they  will  thus  nearly  compensate  each 
other. 


Turns  of 

wheel 

FH 

InK 

99.5 

0.106 

90 

0.305 

78 

0.621 

63.2 

0.624 

W.2 

0.696 

48.4 

0.685 

94.4 

0.626 

432 
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table,  the  mean  result  for  each;  in  all  of  them,  the 
turbine  was  entirely  submerged. 


.  Water 

FaU. 

PH 

V*v 

w 

I'll 

TH 

. 

horwc 

cuh.fL 

ft. 

powers. 

64.62 

6.85 

50 

0.57 

0.66 

75.93 

6.39 

57 

0.69 

0.77 

127.84 

6.43 

95 

0.68 

0.76 

145.15 

6.36 

107 

0.71 

0.78 

Such  advantageous  results  attracted  the  attention  of 
savans,  and  of  the  officers  of  government ;  M.  Arago, 
member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  thought  they 
might  be  established  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  upon  the 
Seine,  to  raise  its  waters.  At  his  suggestion,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  department  appointed  a  commission  of  engi- 
neers, to  revise  the  effects  of  the  machine  at  Gisors,  and 
to  test  them  under  small  falls;  for,  at  Paris,  others 
could  not  be  had :  M.  Foumeyron  was  made  a  member 
of  the  commission.  Sixteen  experiments  were  made 
with  extreme  care,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1837; 
and  a  report  was  made  to  the  Academy,  the  27th  of  the 
following  month.  There  were  three  series,  distinguished 
by  the  height  of  the  fall ;  the  turbine  had  from  2.526 
ft.  to  3.674  ft.  of  water  upon  its  upper  part.  The 
water  discharged  was  gauged  at  a  weir,  and  by  the  for- 
mula 3.2603/A  V  A  (the  coefficient  3.26  was  very  likely 
too  small  by  from  four  to  five  in  100;  so  that  the 
ratios  of  p'v  to  PH  would  be  four  or  five  hundredths 
too  great).  The  effect  was  measured  by  means  of  a 
dynamic  brake,  placed  upon  the  above-named  horizontal 
shaft,  and  having  a  leverage  of  13.46  ft. 
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I  cite,  in  the  following  table,  three  experiments  of 
each  series. 


FORCE. 

EFFECT. 

^ 

FaU. 

Water 
Inl". 

PH 

BBAXX. 

P'v 

Load. 

in  If. 

ft 

3.838 
3.746 
3.743 

cab.  ft 

98.427 
95.460 
94.365 

bone 
powers. 

43.93 
41.16 
40.64 

Iba. 

242.5 
330.8 
463.1 

44.25 

35 

26 

hone 
po-vren. 

27.88 
30.07 
31.27 

0.641 
0.731 
0.769 

1.962 
2.044 
2.044 

66.28 
66.91 
67.56 

14.96 
15.74 
15.90 

286.7 
264.6 
242.5 

12.33 

15 

18 

9.18 
10.31 
11.34 

0.614 
0.655 
0.713 

0.991 
1.007 
1.040 

45.55 
46.37 
47.60 

6.20 
5.38 
6.70 

110.27 
99.24 

88.21 

lb 

13 
14.50 

2.86 
3.35 
3.32 

0.552 
0.622 
0.582 

What  machine,  other  than  the  turbine,  under  the 
small  fall  of  3.77  ft.,  could  acquire  more  than  three 
quarters  of  the  motive  force,  and  a  force  of  thirty  horse- 
powers? or,  under  the  slight  fall  of  0.984  ft.,  could 
take  more  than  three  fifths,  and  that,  too,  when  entirely 
submerged  in  the  water?  Truly,  the  wheel  of  M.  Pour- 
neyron  has  an  undoubted  superiority  in  certain  respects 
over  all  others ;  it  is  an  admirable  machine."*^ 

Finally,  it  is  not  the  turbine  at  Gisors  only  which 
has  given  such  good  results ;  let  us  remember,  that  in 
the  first  of  those  which  M.  Foumeyron  has  established. 


•  In  a  nilt  at  law,  now  pending  between  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  C.  E.,  and  the  Atlantic 
Mllla  Company  In  Lawrence,  Kan.,  In  their  answer  to  his  writ,  they  admit  that  his 
tnrblnes,  which  he  buflt  fbr  them,  have  yielded  an  effect  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  motive 
Ibree.  So  great  a  result  as  90  per  cent,  hidicates  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  machines,  with  the  details  of  their  constractlon,  and  warrants  us  in  tbe 
belief;  that  shooid  he  Incline  to  publish  his  methods  of  construction,  we  may  be 
possessed  of  Information  certainly  equal,  if  notftir  superior,  to  any  thing  that  can  be 
dexlred  ftrom  Kuiope.  Tbaxslatob. 

u 
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that  built  in  1827,  the  effect  was  .80  of  the  motive  force 
(887).  Among  those  last  constructed,  in  1887,  if,  at  that 
of  Moussai,  M.  Morin  could  not  obtain  so  high  a  ratio 
as  0.70,  at  that  of  Miihlbach,  he  saw  it  raised  as  high 
as  0.798. 

Recapitulating,  and  with  the  admission  that  in  many 
cases,  turbines  acquire  three  quarters  and  more  of  the 
motive  force,  we  will  allow  generally,  with  M.  Four- 
neyron,  for  ordinary  turbines,  if  well  constructed  and 

well  run, 

E  =  0.70PH. 

Peculiar  396.  Thus,  iu  rcspcct  to  the  amount  of  eflFect  pro- 
\"btaM.**  duced,  turbines  cannot  be  surpassed,  except  by  some 
high  bucket- wheels. 

But  they  have  over  these  wheels,  as  over  all  others, 
some  important  advantages.  We  have  already  remark- 
ed, that  none,  under  very  small  falls,  of  .984  ft.  for 
example,  can  produce  such  good  effects.  We  will  add, 
that  none  can  work  under  such  great  falls;  I  doubt 
whether  other  wheels  have  ever  been  used  with  a  fall  of 
49.21  ft. ;  and  at  St.  Blasien,  we  have  a  turbine  work- 
ing under  a  fall  of  854  ft. ;  and  the  effect,  it  is  said, 
exceeds  0.75PH. 

The  space  required  for  this  kind  of  machine  is  in- 
considerable ;  we  have  seen  one  of  eight  horse  power, 
which  was  not  unlike  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  could 
be  put  in  a  small  room. 

The  velocity  of  turbines,  as  well  as  that  of  other  hori- 
zontal wheels,  (for  there  are  many  resemblances  in  their 
motions  and  in  their  properties,)  will  be  quite  often  over 
a  hundred  turns  per  minute.  But  turbines  being  able 
to  work  under  much  greater  falls,  will  often  move  in- 
comparably fiaister;  that  of  St.  Blasien  would  make  even 
2800  turns  per  minute,  (^Experiences  sur  les  turbines^ 
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par  M.  Morin,  page  52) ;  and  turbines  prodncing  good 
effects  will  seldom  have  a  velocity  less  than  a  half  or 
third  of  that  due  the  fall.  If,  in  some  cases,  a  great 
Telocity  admits  of  dispensing  with  gearing  for  the  trans- 
mission of  motion ;  in  others,  where  the  operating  parts 
of  the  machine  are  to  work  slowly,  we  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  it.  Generally,  and  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, its  use  should  be  avoided ;  not  so  much  from  the 
fact  of  its  absorbing,  without  effect,  a  portion  of  the 
moving  force,  as  that  it  multiplies,  in  mills,  the 
chances  of  accident  and  of  stoppages. 

397.  It  would  bo  desirablo  to  give  here  the  rules  to  be  followed      Pncepts 
in  the  construction  of  turbines,  so  as  to  obtain  the  eflects  and  nuung  to  the 
advantages  which  we  have  just  considered ;  but  those  which  M.    ^"»*^®**®" 
Foumejron   published  on  their  introduction  are  very  limited      taibinea. 
in  number,  and  probably  the  experience  he  has  since  acquired 
may  induce  him  to  make  some  important  modifications  of  them ; 
however,  as  they  were  followed  in  the  earliest  constructions, 
and  good  machines  have  resulted  from  them,  rendering,  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  statement,  as  much  as  .80  of  the  motive 
force,  I  think  it  proper  to  publish  them. 

The  sue  of  a  turbine  should  be  proportioned  to  the  eflect  it  is 
designed  to  produce,  and,  consequently,  to  the  quantities  P  or  Q 
and  H.  We  give  the  principal  of  these  dimensions,  the  interior 
diameter  d,  in  its  relation  to  these  quantities.  The  turbine 
should  afford,  for  the  volume  of  water  Q,  which  arrives  with  a 
velocity  Y,  orifices  of  sufBcient  size ;  and  for  this  purpose,  we 
must  have  Q  =  Sy  (108),  S  being  the  sum  of  the  orifices  of 
admission.  Now,  the  water  arriving  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
whole  interior  periphery  of  the  turbine,  upon  the  lateral  sur&oe 
of  the  cylinder  forming  this  periphery,  S  will  be  equal  to  this 
surface  (after  deducting  the  thickness  of  the  floats),  and  conse- 
quently to  Ttdh^,  designating  by  h^  the  height  of  the  floats. 
M.  Foumeyron  usually  makes  it  equal  to  ^;  thus  8  =  0.4487^, 
and  consequently,  (i=^  MS7d*V^ZMd*  a/'W;   whence   d= 

.527 1/  -y=| .    This  value  should  be  a£fected  by  a  coefficient 
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Qxpressisg  the  efieot  of  eonlractioiui  and  obstraetioiia  whidi  the 
fluid  meets  in  the  cylinder,  and  at  its  entrance  into  the  turbiney 
the  efibct  of  the  obliquity  with  which  the  guide  curves  of  the 
cylinder  deliver  the  water  upon  the  circuit  of  the  wheel,  etc. : 
according  to  the  computations  and  practice  of  M.  Fouxnejron, 
I  find  that  this  coefficient,  multiplied  bj  0.527,  is  1.212,  and 
cfHiseqaentlj  we  have 


?=  1.218  l/ 


The  value  Q  to  be  admitted  in  this  expression  will  be  the 
greatest  volume  of  water  which  the  machine  will  have  to  <xxa- 
sume,  for  a  turbine  can  work  with  very  different  quantities  of 
water,  without  a  marked  variation  of  efiect,  compared  to  the 
force  employed. 

The  diameter  d  may  also  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  foroe 
of  the  machine,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  effect  E  which  it  should  pro- 
duce: we  have  (395)  E=-«0.70PH«43.624QEP--«-=:  0.08041  QH 
horse-powers:  the  value  of  Q,  drawn  from  this  equation,  and 
put  into  the  above  expression  of  the  diameter,  changes  it  to 


^-*-^Vs5i' 


E  being  expressed  in  horse-powers.* 

As  to  the  exterior  diameter,  M.  Foumeyron  makes  it  fiom 
1.20^  to  1.44if,  according  as  <f  is  greater  or  less.  In  the  turbines 
known  to  me,  d  has  varied  finom  7.87  to  1.47  ft. 

The  number  of  floats  varies  also  vrith  the  diameter,  but  not 
proportionally ;  in  the  wheels  just  mentioned,  there  were  from 
thirty-six  to  eighteen,  and  the  guide  curves  vrere  &om  sixteen  to 
nine. 

In  the  preceding  numbers,  we  have  given  to  the  floate  a 
height  equal  to  a  seventh  part  of  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
wheel.  But  when  the  gate  is  only  raised  a  litUe  compared  to 
this  height,  which  will  be  necessary  in  case  of  a  scarcity  of  water, 
the  effect  is  very  small,  as  I  have  already  observed;  the  motive 

*Thls  ttprenlon  anawen  to  the  French  "eib««aJ,**  or  7B  kilogrunmes  ndnd  ono 
metxe  In  height  erwcy  eecond  =  HL5  Uw.  ft.  Hie  eqiutton  for  the  £ngUih  hone- 
power,  or  660  Ibi.  nUaed  one  foot  In  height  every  second,  would  be 


|=:4.M74l/ 


hVh  ' 

Tbakslatos. 
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action  of  the  water  is  lost,  as  it  were,  in  too  great  a  spaoe.  It 
was  probably  to  prevent  this  loss  that  M.  Foomeyron,  in  some 
of  his  later  constructions,  has  divided  the  turbines,  in  their 
height,  into  two  or  three  stages,  by  means  of  one  or  two  horizon- 
tal diaphragms,  made  of  iron  plates. 

The  theory  of  Boida  (382)  was  a  direct  gaide  to  this  mechanist 
in  the  disposition  of  his  floats.  In  order  that  the  water  launched 
by  the  cylinder  should  arrive  upon  them  without  shock,  he 
established  their  first  element  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
of  the  velocities  of  arrival  and  of  the  wheel;  but  as,  in  a  turbine, 
the  latter  velocity  may  vary  considerably,  may  be  even  doub- 
led, without  any  marked  change  in  eflect,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  a  mean  term;  and  very  generally,  M.  Foumeyrcm 
has  placed  the  first  element  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  inte- 
rior circumference,  and  he  has  given  the  guide  curves  an  angle 
of  30^  vnth  this  same  circumference.  In  order  that  the  water 
may  issue  without  velocity,  it  would  be  requisite  that  the 
fluid  filaments,  on  leaving  the  wheel,  should  issue  tangentially 
to  its  exterior  circumference,  and  that,  consequently,  the  angle 
made  by  them  vnth  it  should  be  zero ;  but  then  they  would  quit 
it  with  difficulty,  and  this  consideration  has  led  to  placing  the 
last  element  of  the  float,  which  has  a  great  influence  upon  the 
direction  of  the  v^ater  at  its  issue,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of 
from  10^  to  14^  vrith  the  circumference. 

Such  are  the  principal  rules  to  be  followed  in  making  tur- 
bines ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  adopted  without  some  reservation, 
and  some  respect  to  local  circumstances;  it  is  thus  that  M. 
Foumeyron  himself  has  done.  The  experience  of  more  than 
fifty  turbines,  which  he  has  probably  built  since  the  publication 
of  his  Memoir,  must  have  suggested  some  new  rules  and  numer- 
ous improvements.  But  he  has  published  nothing  upon  this 
subject;  it  is  a  secret  which  he  keeps  to  himself,  wishing 
probably  to  manage  his  patent  of  invention  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. We  hope,  however,  that  when  the  term  shall  have  expired, 
he  will  fiivor  the  public  with  his  precious  observations ;  and  that 
then,  competition  lessening  the  cost  of  turbines,  we  may  avail 
ourselves  of  them  fully  and  freely. 
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4.  Duct-Wheels  {Roues  h  couloirs). 

Turbine  398.  M.  Burdin  has  also  resolved  the  problem  of 
M.Butdin.  laying  the  water  properly  upon  a  horizontal  wheel  with 
curved  floats.  His  machine  is  also  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  one  fixed  and  the  other  moveable;  but, 
instead  of  making  them  concentric  with  each  other,  he 
has  put  the  second  below  the  first. 

To  get  an  idea  of  his  turbine,  imagine  a  basin  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  trough,  the  bottom  of  which,  being 
quite  thick,  is  pierced  with  holes  or  injecting  orifices^ 
widened  at  the  top  to  prevent  contraction,  and  directed 
so  as  to  deliver  the  fluid  at  an  angle  indicated  by 
theory. 

Immediately  below  this  feeding  basin  is  the  wheel. 
Its  upper  part  presents  also  a  circular  trough,  but  of 
very  small  depth,  upon  the  bottom  of  which  are  a  series 
of  short  tunnels  adjoining  each  other;  at  the  bottom  of 
each  of  them  is  a  pipe,  or  ^^  couloir  ^^  (a  small  duct  of 
sheet  iron,)  bent  so  as  to  have  its  upper  part  vertical  and 
its  lower  nearly  horizontal.  The  water,  on  issuing  from 
the  injectors,  is  received  in  the  trough,  or  rather,  by  the 
tunnels  which  compose  its  bottom;  it  descends  along 
these  pipes,  and  presses  against  the  bottom  of  them ; 
and,  acting  thus  by  its  weight  and  by  its  centrifugal 
force,  it  causes  the  machine  to  turn.  The  vertical 
planes,  which  we  may  imagine  as  passing  through  the 
pipes,  are  not  all  perpendicular  to  the  radii  of  the  wheel 
adjoining  their  origins ;  alternately,  one  plane  deviates 
a  little  to  the  right,  the  following  one  is  perpendicular  to 
the  radius,  and  the  third  deviates  a  little  to  the  left ;  so 
that  the  extremities  of  the  pipes  or  ducts  are  found,  al- 
ternately by  threes,  upon  three  circumferences  of  a  dif- 
ferent radius,  but  having  a  common  centre  at  the  same 
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point  of  the  axis  of  rotation.  In  this  manner,  the 
water  is  delivered  upon  three  distinct  circumferences ; 
the  fluid  issuing  from  one  pipe,  and  nearly  without 
progressive  motion,  incurs  no  risk  of  heing  struck  by 
that  issuing  from  the  following  pipe.  This  disposition 
induced  M.  Burdin  to  give  his  machine  the  name  of 
turbine  of  alternate  discharge. 

He  established  one  at  Pontigibaud,  in  Auvergne. 
But,  simplifying  the  construction,  instead  of  the  annu- 
lar basin  established  above  the  wheel,  he  made  use  of  a 
water-lead,  closed  at  its  extremity,  and  with  a  block  of 
wood  fixed  upon  its  bottom,  in  which  were  placed  several 
injectors ;  so  that  the  water  was  delivered,  at  one  time, 
only  upon  the  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  lying 
immediately  beneath  the  course.  The  effect  obtained, 
measured  by  a  brake,  was  as  high  as  0.67PH,  and  with 
a  consumption  of  only  3.284  cubic  ft.  of  water,  instead 
of  9.89  cubic  ft,  which  the  percussion  wheel  (for 
which  this  was  substituted)  would  have  required.* 

399.  I  shall  here  mention  a  duct- wheel  upon  a  coni-  wii««iwit)ia 
cal  core,  designated  sometimes  under  the  name  of  pear- 
shaped  wheel  {roue  en  poire),  and  which  B^lidor  has 
described  in  these  terms :  "We  see  in  some  places,  on 
the  Garonne,  mills  of  a  very  singular  construction. 
The  wheel  is  a  species  of  drum,  having  the  figure  of  a 
reversed  cone,  and  which  turns  in  a  well  of  masonry 
made  expressly  for  it.  The  floats  are  applied  obliquely 
upon  the  surface  of  the  drum,  where  they  form  portions 
of  a  spiral.  These  floats,  thus  disposed,  compel  the 
wheel  to  turn  with  great  velocity,  and  also  the  mill- 
stone upon  the  same  axle ;  and  for  this  there  is  needed 
but  a  mere  thread  of  water.'*  {Architect.  Hydr.  $668). 

*  See  a  description  of  this  machine  In  "  Annales  dee  Mines/*  3d  series,  tome  III., 
1833.  The  wheel  wafl  4.M  ft.  in  diameter  by  1.31  ft  in  height;  and  had  thirty-six 
pipes  or  condaitfl. 
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If,  instead  of  enclosing  this  wheel  in  a  curb  of  nearly 
its  own  form,  which  compels  us  to  leave  a  space  through 
which  the  water,  urged  by  its  centrifugal  force,  escapes 
without  effect,  we  should  surround  its  floats  with  a  con- 
ical envelope,  concentric  with  the  surf&oe  of  the  core, 
we  should  have  an  excellent  duct-wheel,  and,  says  M. 
Nayier,  the  best  of  the  dandids. 

DanaYdfl.  400.  The  name  of  danaid  was  first  given,  by  Camot,  to  a 
machine  of  M.  Manouri  d'Ectot,  the  principal  piece  of  which  was 
a  cask  or  small  tub  made  of  tin,  and  pierced  at  the  bottom  with 
a  hole,  through  which  issued  the  water,  which  entered  at  its 
upper  part.  The  axis  of  rotation  passed  through  it  also.  In 
this  tub  there  was  a  drum,  closed  at  its  ends,  with  a  diameter  so 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  tub  as  to  leave  a  space  of  from 
1^  to  1^  in.  between  them.  There  was  a  like  distance  between 
the  lower  base  of  the  drum  and  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  This  last 
space  was  divided  into  compartments,  by  vertical  partitions,  ter- 
minating at  the  edge  of  the  circular  opening  in  the  middle  of  the 
bottom. 

The  motive  water  was  delivered,  through  spouts,  tangentially 
to  the  interior  surfiioe  of  the  tub.  It  advanced  upon  this  sur&ce, 
rubbing  against  it,  and  imparting  thus  a  movement  of  rotation 
to  the  machine.  While  whirling  round,  it  descended  ;  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  bottom,  it  entered  the  compartments,  and  was  directed 
tovnurds  the  orifice  of  issue  ;  but  as  it  was  retarded  by  the  cen- 
triftigal  force,  it  issued  nearly  without  velocity,  having  expended 
nearly  all  its  force  upon  the  machine.  Camot,  wishing  to  test 
its  eflfect,  caused  it  to  raise  different  weights,  and  he  found  that 
it  exceeded  0.70PH,  and  sometimes  even  0.75PH.* 

I  have  made  mention  of  this  machine  simply  because  it  is  a 
type  of  a  new  kind,  often  alluded  to  by  authors ;  for  it  has  not 
been  built  upon  a  large  scale. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  danaid  which  M.  Burdin  established 
at  a  saw-mill  near  the  Bourg-Lastio  (Puy-de-Dcme),^  This  also 
was  a  tub,  with  its  bottom  pierced  with  a  circular  orifice  of  about 

•  Rapport  deM.  Carnot  «l  rinstitate,  in  the  "Joamal  des  Mines.**  Vol.  XXXn^. 
IMSe2U. 
t  ^Vnnalefl  dea  Mines.  1896.  p.  504. 
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0.984  ft. ;  the  diameter  of  the  tub  was  3.93  ft.,  and  its  height 
7.54  ft.  At  0.328  ft.  above  the  orifice  is  a  Tertical  tube  of  the 
same  diameter,  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  cask,  and  through 
which  passes  the  axis  of  rotation.  Between  its  con?ez  surfiice 
and  the  concave  surface  of  the  cask  are  eight  vertical  partitions, 
descending  to  its  bottom. 

The  water  issaing  firom  a  reservoir,  whose  height,  as  in  most  of 
the  turbines  of  M.  Burdin,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  moveable  part, 
BO  as  to  arrive  with  a  velocity  due  to  half  of  the  Ml,  the  vrater, 
I  say,  let  on  with  a  slight  inclination,  and  tangentially  to  the 
interior  surface  of  the  cask,  impinges  against  these  partitions ;  it 
presses  against  them,  urges  them  forward,  and  so  puts  the  ma- 
chine in  motion  ;  arriving  at  the  bottom,  the  horizontal  velocity 
which  it  tends  there  to  take,  to  escape  through  the  orifice  at  the 
middle,  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  centrifugal  force, 
and  there  remains  scarcely  any  at  its  exit. 

5.  Reaction  Wheels. 

401.  We  designate  by  this  name,  machines  in  which  BiAction 
the  water  contained  in  them,  and  which  issues  from  them 
with  a  certain  effort,  reacts  upon  the  parts  of  the 
machine  opposite  the  orifices  of  issue  with  an  equal 
effort,  in  consequence  of  which  it  constrains  these  parts 
to  recoil,  and  so  occasions  the  motion  of  rotation.  The 
following  example  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  this 
mode  of  action ;  but  before  giving  it,  I  revert  to  a 
principle. 

The  equality  between  action  and  reaction,  which  is 
regarded  nearly  as  an  axiom  in  mechanics,  has  been 
directly  demonstrated  by  Daniel  Bernouilli,  in  the  case 
of  a  jet  issuing  from  a  vase  {Hydrodf/namica,  pp.  279 
and  803).  He  found,  by  calculation  and  experiment, 
that  the  effort  exerted  upon  the  vase  by  the  reaction  of 
the  jet  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  prism  which  had 
for  its  base  the  orifice,  and  for  its  height  twice  the 
height  due  the  velocity  of  issue ;  and  we  know  that 
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such  is  the  measure  of  the  effort  of  which  the  jet  is 
capable  (234). 

Let  there  be  a  vase  or  great  vertical  tube,  of  which 

Fjg.  es.  A  is  the  base,  which  is  moveable  around  its  axis  G,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  fixed  a  horizontal  tube  BD,  open 
at  B,  and  closed  through  its  remaining  extent.  If  this 
apparatus  be  filled  with  water,  the  fluid  will  exert  an 
equal  pressure  on  all  parts  of  the  tube ;  that  which 
takes  place  at  any  point  will  be  destroyed  by  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  point  diametrically  opposite,  and  there 
will  be  an  equilibrium.  But  if  we  make  an  orifice  at 
a,  for  example,  there  will  no  longer  be  a  pressure  upon 
this  point ;  that  exerted  upon  the  opposite  side  will  be 
no  longer  counterbalanced,  and  it  will  drive  the  tube  in 
the  direction  from  a  to  e;  the  jet  issuing  at  a,  acting 
by  its  reaction,  will  cause  the  machine  to  turn  around 
its  axis  G,  and  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  own ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  elastic  fluid  arising  from  igniting 
the  powder  contained  in  the  charge  of  a  squib  or  rocket, 
issuing  downwards,  drives  it  rapidly  upwards. 

segner's  402.  If,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  great  vertical  tube 
A,  we  have  radiating  from  it  many  tubes  similar  to  BD, 
and  similarly  pierced,  we  shall  have  the  machine  of 
reaction  designed,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  Segner,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Gottin- 
gen,  which  the  Germans  consequently  name  SegTier^s 
wheel  {Segnersche  Wasserrad). 

Euler,  having  made  this  an  object  of  his  studies, 
{Acad^mie  de  Berlin^  1750,)  proposed,  1st,  to  give  a 
curved  form  to  the  horizontal  tubes,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
pressure  resulting  from  the  centrifugal  force;  2d,  to 
cause  the  water  to  issue  through  the  extremities  of  the 
tubes,  which  extremities  he  curved  so  as  to  make  them 
perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel  drawn  to  them. 


machine. 
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408.  Lately,  M.  Manonri  d'Eotot,  profiting  by  the    Hanouria 
indication  of  these  improvements,  planned  a  machine     "*^*^®* 
snch  as  we  see  in  Fig.  68.     Its  tubes,  swelling  in  the     ^'  *• 
middle,  and  curyed  like  an  go,  were  nnited  and  held  by 
iron  bars.     The  motive  water  is  conveyed  to  them  by 
means  of  a  great  vertical  tube,  which  is  bent  horizon- 
tally at  B,  and,  passing  under  the  wings  or  revolving 
arms,  rises  vertically,  and  terminates  at  the  common 
centre  C. 

These  wheels  have  been  successfully  established  in  the 
mills  of  Brittany,  of  Normandy,  and  of  the  environs 
of  Paris;  "from  authentic  experiments,  they  produced 
an  effect  superior  to  that  of  the  best  executed  'pot 
wheels,' "  says  Carnot,  in  the  name  of  the  commission 
of  the  Institute  appointed  to  the  examination  of  this 
machine  {Journal  des  mines,  1813,  tom.  XXXHI). 
I  believe,  however,  that  in  common  practice,  we  cannot, 
without  difficulty,  keep  tight  the  junction  of  the  sta- 
tionary part,  the  tube  conducting  the  water,  with  the 
moveable  part,  the  wings  or  arms  of  the  wheel.  Other- 
wise, this  wheel  seems  better  fitted  than  any  other  to 
transmit  the  action  of  a  current  of  water  directed  from 
below  upwards,  such  as  issues  from  certain  Artesian 
wells. 

404.  Euler,  whose  ideas  upon  these  reaction  machines  smer's 
were  derived  from  Segner's,  designed  one  which  seemed  °^^*°®^ 
to  him  better  fitted  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  the  action  of  water.  It  had  the  form  of  a 
great  bell,  or  rather,  it  was  a  truncated  cone,  hollow  in 
the  middle ;  consisting  of  two  concentric  surfaces,  made 
of  sheet  iron  plates,  with  a  space  between  them,  open  at 
the  top  and  closed  at  the  bottom ;  small  bent  pipes  were 
fitted  vertically  all  around,  and  at  the  bottom,  their  ex- 
tremities being  horizontal  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
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motion,  or  rather,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  it.  The 
motive  water  entering  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  filled 
the  space  between  the  two  conical  envelopes,  and  issued 
through  the  small  tubes.  Though  unwieldy,  this  ma- 
chine has  been  used  advantageously  in  France. 

Three  years  after,  Euler  gave  a  more  complete  the- 
ory of  reaction  wheels ;  and  on  this  occasion,  he  pro- 
jected a  second,  which  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  de 
Fjg.68K«.  VAcadSmie  de  Berlin^  1754.  It  consisted  of  two 
parts,  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  upper  was 
immovable,  and  formed  a  cylindrical  and  annular  res- 
ervoir, with  small  tubes  fixed  to  the  bottom,  rectilinear, 
but  inclined  at  an  angle  determined  by  calculation,  and 
delivering  the  water  upon  the  lower  part.  The  latter, 
moveable  around  its  axis,  presented  at  the  top  an  annu- 
lar trough,  from  the  bottom  of  which  projected  twenty 
tubes,  diverging  in  their  descent,  the  ends  of  which,  bent 
horizontally,  delivered  the  water  in  the  air.  All  of 
these  pipes  were  covered,  as  far  as  the  bending,  by  a 
smooth  sheet  iron  surface,  designed  to  lessen  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air. 

Such  a  machine,  with  tubes  uniformly  curved,  not 
being  obstructed  at  their  extremity,   and  not  being 
entirely  full  of  water,  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
duct  wheels  of  M.  Burdin,  Sec.  398;  and  the  the- 
ory of  Borda  would  be  equally  applicable  to  it. 
Machines        405.  The  Icamed  engineer  whom  we  have  just  named, 
M.Bardin.    aud  to  whom  the  works  of  Euler  were  unknown,  also 
^toJU.*^  made  a  reaction  turbine^  which  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  illustrious  geometer.     We  give  a 
short  description  of  one  which  he  established  at  the  mill 
of  Ardes,  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-Ddme. 
Fig. ».         The  fall  is  6.56  ft.     Under  a  wooden  basin,  where  the 
water  is  maintained  at  a  constant  height  of  3.28  ft,  is 
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placed  the  machine  of  rotation  represented  in  Fig.  69. 
Three  injecting  orifices,  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
deliver  the  water  horizontally  in  the  crown,  or  small 
annular  basin,  which  forms  its  upper  part.  It  then  en- 
ters into  three  pyramidal  enclosures,  with  vertical  axes, 
whose  extremities  are  bent  horizontally,  having  an  ori- 
fice of  issue.  The  height  of  the  machine  is  8.28  ft. ; 
and  generally,  it  is  one  half  the  fall. 

It  is  contrived  so  that  the  turbine,  under  the  inject- 
ing orifices,  may  have  a  velocity  of  14.58  ft.,  that  due 
the  height  of  8.28  ft.  The  water  arriving  upon  the 
machine  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  points 
which  receive  it,  there  is  no  shock.  Moreover,  the 
head  upon  the  orifices  of  the  conduits  being  8.28  ft, 
the  water  will  issue  from  them  also  with  the  relative 
velocity  of  14.53  ft. ;  and  as  that  of  the  orifices  in  an 
opposite  direction  is  the  same  in  value,  the  absolute 
velocity  of  the  fluid  will  be  zero.  The  two  conditions 
necessary  for  the  maximum  of  efiect  are  thus  fulfilled, 
and  the  dynamic  efiect  of  the  turbine  will  be  PH. 

But  in  practice,  many  circumstances  always  occur  to 
change  the  conditions  of  this  greatest  efiect.  Still,  M. 
Burdin  has  never  seen  the  useful  efiect  of  his  reaction 
turbines  below  0.65FH,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  as 
high  as  0.75PH  {Annales  des  mines,  tom.  III.  1828). 

406.  Nearly  a  oentuiy  has  elapsed  since  the  theory  of  reaction        ^^^^ 

machines  was  the  object  of  Euler's  researches  (402,  404):  his  upon  the  theoiy 

memoirs  upon  this  subject,  which,  however,  I  am  not  in  a  sitoa-    ..  ^  ^^  ^   , 

'^  .  ,  ,.  nactlon  whceto. 

tion  .to  properly  appreciate,  bear,  according  to  competent  judges, 

the  impress  of  his  analytical  genius.  But  since  their  publica* 
tion,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  works  of  this  great  man, 
the  theory  of  machines  in  motion,  especially  in  all  pertaining  to 
their  dynamic  e£fect,  has  reached  a  much  greater  degree  of  gene- 
rality and  simplicity. 
For  a  summaiy  application  to  reaction  wheels  of  this  theory, 
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the  prinoipal  points  of  which  I  have  already  mentioiied  in  Seo. 
297, 1  will  suppose,  with  M.  Navier,  that  the  water  enters  them 
without  shock,  and  runs  through  them  without  a  sudden  change 
of  velocity ;  I  shall  only,  then,  have  to  consider  its  absolute 
velocity  immediately  after  its  exit  from  the  machine.  We  have 
demonstrated  (392)  that  when  water  issues  through  orifices  made 
in  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  in  motion  around  its  vertical 
axis,  its  velocity,  relatively  to  that  of  the  machine,  is,  upon  the 
last  element  of  the  orifices,  ^2gh  + 1;*,  A  being  the  height  of  the 
reservoir  above  these  orifices,  and  v  their  velocity  of  rotation. 
We  suppose  their  extremity  to  be  horizontal,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  of  the  circumference  described ;  then,  their  velocity 
V  is  found  directly  opposed  to  that  which  the  fluid  possesses 
upon  this  extremity,  and  its  absolute  velocity,  immediately  afler 
quitting  it,  is  then  />/^gh  -f-  v'  —  v.  But  the  dynamic  effect  is 
equal  to  the  force  of  the  motor,  minus  the  half  of  the  t7t5  viva 
which  the  water  possesses  after  issuing  from  the  machine  (297), 
and  we  shall  thus  have 

E-P*-|  (V2^A+^-r). 

This  equation  shows  that  the  effect  is  greater,  as  the  complex 
factor  of  the  second  term  in  the  second  member  is  smaller,  and 
that  it  will  be  at  its  mcunmwrn  and  equal  to  PA,  when  this  fiictor 
is  zero ;  now,  we  cannot  have  />/^gh  -f- 1;*  —  r  =  0,  except  v  is 
infinite.  Whence  we  conclude,  that  in  reaction  machines,  the 
effect  can  never  be,  even  in  theory,  equal  to  the  force  of  the 
motor,  and  that  it  is  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  velocity  of 
rotation  is  the  more  considerable. 

Finally,  this  very  year  (1838),  M.  Combes,  mining  engineer, 
took  up  the  theory  of  reaction  machines,  and  extended  it  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  motion :  after  having  studied  carefully 
that  of  Euler,  he  established  a  more  general  one,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  but  as  yet,  it  has  not  been 
published.  From  the  short  notice  upon  this  subject,  inserted  in 
the  reports  of  the  sessions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (session 
of  6th  August) ,  the  formulsa  of  M.  Combes  indicate  in  reaction 
machines,  what  those  of  M.  Ponoelet  have  shown  for  turbines, 
that  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  may  experience  great  variations, 
either  increasing  or  decreasing,  from  that  giving  the  maximtan  of 
effect,  without  a  marked  diminution  in  this  eflect.    "  It  is  neces- 
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aary,"  obflenres  the  author,  "that  the  gates  of  the  xeaotion  wheel 
should  be  fixed  upon  the  wheel  itself;  and  in  order  that  the 
useful  efiect  may  remain  always  the  same,  notwithstanding  the 
variations  in  the  Tolume  of  water,  it  is  requisite  that  the  gates 
should  act  at  once  upon  the  whole  of  the  orifices  of  entry  and 
issue  of  the  moveable  pipes,  which  should  have  between  them  a 
constant  ratio,  determined  by  the  equation  of  motion.*' 

Appendix^  containing  some  observations  upon  the 
effect  of  grist-mills. 

The  horizontal  wheels  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  espe- 
cially the  wheels  properly  so  called  (377,  380),  are  usually 
attached  to  grist-mills ;  these  also  present  the  most  frequent  ex- 
amples of  vertical  wheels ;  their  product  is  of  the  most  general 
use,  and  is  most  intimately  connected  with  our  first  necessities ; 
these  considerations  induce  me  to  state  the  little  that  is  precisely 
known  as  to  their  useful  efiect. 

407.  What  is  the  resistance  opposed  by  grain  to  the  mill-  usefai  effect 
stone  t  this  is  the  first  question  to  be  resolved.    Its  solution  will 
differ  for  each  kind  of  grain ;  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  most 
important  of  all,  that  of  com  or  wheat. 

Fabre,  firom  some  observations  made  upon  the  mills  of  Pro- 
vence, estimates  the  resistance  or  efibrt  opposed  by  com  to  grind- 
ing, supposing  that  this  efibrt  acts  at  two  thirds  of  the  radius  of 
the  ranner-stone,  as  the  twenty-second  part  of  the  weight  of  this 
stone,  inclusive  of  its  fixtures. 

Calling  d  the  diameter  of  the  miUstone,  e  its  thickness,  « the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  material  composing  it,  and  v  the 

number  of  turns  made  by  it  in  one  minute ;  its  weight  is  j  d*£ v, 

and  its  velocity  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius  -  J^- .    The  dynamic 

efiect,  being  the  effort  of  resistance  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of 
its  point  of  application,  will  be 

^ .  ^  J«6^  X  i  .  ^^=0.00125^»^^u. 

The  specific  gravity  of  siliceous  or  calcareous  stones,  of  which 
millstones  are  made,  never  varies  more  than  from  150  to  170 

*  Essal  car  lea  machines  hydraollqacB,  et  en  partlcaller  snr  les  moallns  4  bli, 
pagv  234. 
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lbs.  per  cub.  ft.  On  aooonnt  of  their  fiztares,  we  raise  it  to  190 
lbs.,  which  will  then  be  the  value  of  »;  and  we  Bhall  have  for 
the  expression  of  the  useful  effect  of  the  millstone, 

This  value  should  only  be  regarded  as  approximate. 

Force  to  grind      408.  The  question  of  the  useful  effect  of  mills  may  be  solved 

agiven       \yy  ^  method  of  more  direct  interest  to  us,  in  determining,  by 

qaantity  of  com.  »  •  o'     .^ 

experiment,  the  force  necessary  to  grind  a  given  quantity  of  com. 

M.  Navier,  combining  and  investigating  the  various  published 
documents  upon  this  subject,  concludes  that  to  grind  2.205  lbs. 
of  com,  would  require  us  to  impress  the  millstone  with  a 
dynamic  force  or  quantity  of  action  equal  to  40202  **••'*•:•  there 
would  then  be  301 5200 ^'-•'»-  for  a  hectolitre  or  2.838  bush,  of 
com,  the  weight  of  the  hectolitre  being  165.4  lbs.  as  a  mean 
term.  We  usually  estimate  the  work  of  a  millstone  by  the  num- 
ber of  hectolitres  ground  in  one  hour ;  so  that  the  quantity  of 
action  which  must  be  developed  during  this  time  will  be  3.015200 
lbs.  fl.  per  hectolitre,  or  839.36*^*'^  in  one  second;  a  force 
equivalent  to  that  of  1.54  horse-powers.  This  value  is  much  too 
small.  M.  Hachette,  measuring  the  force  by  means  of  the 
dynamometrio  brake  applied  to  thp  shaft  of  the  motive  wheel  of 
a  mill  near  Paris,  which  worked  only  on  a  large  scale,  found  it 
2.26  horse-powers.  At  the  mills  in  the  environs  of  Toulouse, 
MM.  Tardy  and  Piobert,  with  a  brake  fitted  to  the  shaft  carrying 
the  grinding-stone,  giving  immediately  the  force  of  this  stone, 
found  it  from  2.80  to  2.87  horse-powers.  M.  Egen,  among  his 
numerous  dynamometric  observations,  found  it  3.56  at  one  of  the 
good  mUls  of  Westphalia, — mills  whose  yield  is,  in  trath,  very 
small. 

From  these  fiicts,  and  some  others,  I  shall  infer,  that  the  force 
of  a  millstone,  to  grind  2.84  bushels  of  com  per  hour,  exceeds 
that  of  two  horses ;  most  frequently,  it  will  be  nearer  three.  To 
prevent  all  misreckoning,  we  will  adopt  the  last  estimate ;  espe- 
cially if  we  refer  it  to  the  moving  wheel  of  the  mill,  a  wheel 
which  usually  transmits  its  action  to  the  mnner-stone  through 
the  intervention  of  gearing,  which  absorbs  a  part  of  this  action. 
We  shall  consequently  admit,  that  generally ^  the  force  which  a 
mill-wheel  should  possess  is  a  three  horse  power  per  hectolitre  (2.84 
bush.)  of  com  ground  in  an  hour. 

*  Arcliitocture  hydrauUquet  par  B^Iidor  ot  NaTler,  tome  I.  p.  464. 
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409.  As  a  wheel  only  takes  the  m*  part  of  the  force  of  the 

motiTe  current,  the  force  of  this  current,  on  the  basis  we  have 
3 

laid  down,  should  be  —  ;    the  value  of  m,   for  the  different 

wheels  we  may  employ,  has  been  given  in  this  chapter.  It  is 
about  0.70  for  good  vertical  wheels  and  turbines  ;  thus,  in  em- 
ploying such  machines,  we  should  have  to  count  upon  a  force  of 
water  of  four  horse-powers,  at  least,  for  each  hectolitre  to  be 
ground  in  an  hour.    For  any  wheel,  this  will  be  the  force  of  the 

current,  or  .11607QH  (282),  divided  by— ;  or  .03835mQH. 

m 

410.  That  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  actual  amount  Effector  muis 

of  work  of  diflerent  mills,  and  of  their  mechanical   as  well  ,  "ccording 
'  to  experience. 

as  economical  effect,  I  give,  in  the  following  table,  the  re- 
sults of  some  authentic  observations.  I  there  indicate  the  kind 
of  wheel  used,  as  well  as  the  value  of  m  corresponding  to  it, 
according  to  the  basis  above  established  (408).  In  a  note  con- 
cerning each  observation,  I  shall  furnish  some  data  in  regard 
to  the  mill  where  it  was  made. 

But  first,  I  remark,  that  the  same  grinding-stone,  with  the 
same  discharge  of  water,  and  with  the  same  fall,  may  grind,  in 
the  same  time,  quantities  of  grain  which  may  vary  as  one  to 
three,  and  even  more,  according  as  the  grain  is  coarse  or  fine, 
hard  or  soft,  or  according  as  it  is  to  be  made  into  the  fine  flour 
for  the  bakeries  or  the  coarse  for  military  stores.  So  that  we 
must  regard  only  as  mean  terms  the  ratios  indicated  in  this 
table,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  different  authors,  between  the 
quantity  of  grain  ground  and  the  force  employed  to  grind  it. 


WATER 
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gJ 
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Of 
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(0 
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0.41 

(d) 

12.184 
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( 
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3.53 
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0.35 
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13.287 
13.123 

7.06 
4.69 
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10.0 
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0.30 

\ 

.  (^) 

10.842 

14.304 

7.62 

8.2 

0.36 
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25.851 

7.093 

6.39 

11.7 

0.25 
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26.028 

7.513 

4.41 

18.0 

0.17 

.    (/)  130.089 

7.710 

4.41 

21.4 
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(a)  '<  I  learn,"  says  Evans,  (p.  131  of  his  MUhorigkt  and 
MiUer^s  Guide,  translated  by  M.  Benoit,)  ''that,  firom  exact 
experiments,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  English  government,  it  is 
ascertained  that  a  power  of  forty  thousand  cubic  ft.  of  water 
falling  one  foot,  can  grind  and  bolt  one  bushel  of  com."  Does 
the  power  act  directly  upon  the  millstone?  If  there  was  an 
intermediate  machine,  what  was  it?  Evans  does  not  tell  us. 
The  fact  which  he  reports  indicates  a  force  of  3.6  horse-powers, 
for  grinding  and  bolting  the  hectolitre,  equal  to  2.84  bushels ; 
I  take  three  for  the  grinding  only. 

(b)  Observation  made  by  M.  Mallet,  engineer,  upon  a  mill  of 
the  English  pattern,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  The  grind- 
ing-stone  was  4.265  fl.  in  diameter,  and  made  from  100  to  120 
turns  per  minute. 

(c)  General  result  of  very  numerous  observations  of  Evans 
upon  the  mills  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  bucket- 
wheels  employed  are  badly  constructed  and  badly  disposed,  and 
present  too  great  a  height  of  water  above  the  summit.  The  mill- 
stones are  generally  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  make  100  turns  in 
a  minute.     (Miller's  Guide,  pp.  118—124). 

(d)  Egen  made  this  observation  upon  a  mill  in  Westphalia. 
The  wheel,  which  was  12.66  ft.  in  diameter,  drove  a  millstone 
having  only  4.65  ft.  diameter,  and  makiog  sixty-two  turns  per 
minute.  It  made  per  hour  only  82.22  lbs.  of  fine  flour;  the  other 
mills  of  the  country  do  not  yield  more,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  author. 

(e)  This  fact  relates  to  a  mill  established  upon  a  small  stream, 
near  Montauban,  and  working  only  at  intervals ;  according  to  the 
supply  of  water,  it  yields  198,  165  and  132  lbs.  of  flour. 

(/)  I  made  this  observation  upon  one  of  the  best  mills  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Toulouse,  the  Bayard  Mill,  established  on  the 
canal  of  Languedoc.  It  was  a  merchant-mill,  and  yielded  an 
unusual  product ;  one  pair  of  stones  ground  5f  bushels  of  com 
per  hour;  and  the  other,  newly  sharpened,  went  as  high  as 
11^  bushels. 

(g)  The  ordinary  product  of  the  good  mills  on  this  canal, 
which  I  indicate  in  this  line,  is  in  no  case  above  220  lbs.  of  flour, 
when  they  work  for  the  bakeries. 

{h)  A  mile  below  the  mill  of  Bayard,  is  that  des  Minimes, 
upon  which  MM.  Piobert  and  Tardy,  after  having  executed  the 
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djnamometrio  experiments  mentioned  in  Sec.  379,  also  made 
yarious  observations  upon  the  grinding ;  that  noted  in  the  table 
was  done  by  a  millstone  newly  picked,  and  working  for  traffic ; 
it  yielded  about  six  bushels.  But  at  its  side  was  another  mill- 
stone, which  had  been  picked  a  month  and  a  half,  and  which,  with 
a  nearly  equal  force,  only  made  three  bushels  (of  fine  flour,  it  is 
true)  ;  it  expended  thus  per  hectolitre  a  power  of  more  than  six- 
teen horses,  though  the  mechanism  was  properly  disposed. 

(I,  A,  /)  These  three  observations  were  also  made  by  MM.  Tardy 
and  Piobert,  upon  three  different  stones  of  the  mill  of  Bazacle. 
The  first  had  been  dressed  an  hour  and  a  half  only,  and  made  flour 
for  ammunition  bread.  The  second  had  been  dressed  eight  days, 
and  worked  for  a  bakery.  Finally,  in  the  last,  the  flour  was 
ground  very  fine,  and  the  millstone  had  been  lightly  picked  some 
days  previous.  These  grinding-stones,  as  well  as  all  those  of  the 
country,  are  made  of  porous  silex ;  they  are  generally  5.74  fl.  in 
diameter,  and  make  about  eighty  turns  per  minute.  They  do  not 
accomplish,  per  hour,  more  than  one  to  one  and  a  half  hectolitres, 
rarely  two ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  mills  are  satisfied  if  they 
obtain  regularly  one  hectolitre.  Elsewhere,  it  is  said,  more  is 
accomplished;  and  according  to  M.  Tafie,  the  trough-mills  of 
Provence  yield  more  than  six  hectolitres  per  hour,  and  do  not 
expend  a  foroe  of  six  horses  per  hectolitre.* 


CHAPTER    III. 

MACHINES  WITH  ALTERNATING   MOTION. 

Hydraulic  machines,  which,  instead  of  a  rotatory 
motion,  work  with  a  reciprocating  motion,  are  but 
little  used  in  the  industrial  arts ;  I  know  of  but  two 
that  are  extensirely  used,  the  water-pressure  engine 
and  the  hydraulic  ram. 


*  "Application  des  prlnctpes  de  micanlqoe  aax  dtverMS  nuMstalnes.**  A  carrent 
faznlahlng  14.444  cab.  ft  per  second,  with  a  fall  of  21.65  ft,  yields  per  hour  1066  lbs.  of 
floar ;  that  ia  6.40  hectolitres,  and  a  ibrce  of  6.62  hone-powers  per  hectolitre. 
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ARTICLE   FIRST. 
The  water-pressure  engine. 

411.  This  machine  consists  of  a  cylinder,  or  work- 
ing-barrel, in  which  moves  a  piston  impelled  by  the 
weight  of  a  high  column  of  water,  contained  in  an 
upright  pipe.  To  the  piston  rod  is  fitted  a  connecting 
rod  or  working  beam,  which  transfers  the  motion  to  the 
common  pumps  or  other  operators;  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  we  fit  to  it  a  mechanism  which  transforms  the 
reciprocating  into  a  rotatory  motion. 

The  first  idea  of  such  a  machine  is  due  to  B^lidor, 
who,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Architecture  Hydrau- 
lique,  published  in  1739,  makes  known  the  considera- 
tions which  led  him  to  this  discovery,  and  enters  into 
all  the  details  of  its  construction.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  ten  years  after,  that  a  machine  of  this  description 
was  made;  it  was  made  by  Hoell,  at  the  mines  of 
Schemnitz,  in  Hungary.  Then  some  others  were  built 
at  these  same  mines,  as  well  as  at  those  of  different 
parts  of  Germany,  where  they  were  called  H(bWs 
machines. 

But  their  construction  and  establishment  required 
artists  of  a  superior  order  to  those  commonly  employed ; 
they  required,  especially  for  their  maintenance,  much 
care  and  expense ;  and  the  efiect  which  they  rendered 
was  not  proportioned  to  the  expense.  Thus,  they  were 
falling  into  disfavor  and  disuse,  when  a  peculiar  circum- 
stance, thirty  years  ago,  drew  towards  this  machine  the 
attention  of  a  man  of  genius,  Reichenbach,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  mechanists  of  our  age.  Being  occu- 
pied, by  order  of  his  sovereign,  at  the  salt-pits  of  Bavaria, 
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in  the  extreme  branches  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  the  work- 
ing of  which  (becoming  more  and  more  expensive)  was 
on  the  point  of  being  abandoned,  he  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted the  grand  and  bold  design  of  taking  the  salt 
water  immediately  from  its  sources,  and  leading  it  across 
a  mountainous  country,  a  distance  of  68  miles,  to  a 
district  where  there  was  abundance  of  wood  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  salt.  Eleven  water-pres- 
sure engines,  some  single  acting  and  some  double,  and 
all  on  a  new  principle,  were  employed,  with  great  suc- 
cess, for  this  purpose ;  one  of  them,  that  of  Illsang, 
raised  water,  at  one  jet,  to  a  vertical  height  of  1168  ft, 
and  thus  carried  it  across  a  deep  valley. 

Some  years  after  these ,  gigantic  works  were  com- 
pleted, which  was  in  1817,  a  quite  vague  report  of  it 
came  to  M.  Juncker,  engineer,  director  of  the  mines 
of  Poullaouen  and  of  Huelgoat,  in  Brittany,  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  was  occupied  with  the  establishment 
of  a  water-pressure  engine  at  the  last  of  these  mines. 
He  repaired  to  Bavaria;  there  saw  Beichenbach  and 
his  wonderful  constructions,  submitted  to  him  his  plans, 
received  his  advice,  and,  after  his  return  in  1831,  exe- 
cuted the  greatest  and  the  most  beautiful  hydraulic 
machine  which  we  have  in  France. 

412.  This  machine,  or  rather  these  two  machines,  for     Machine* 
there  are  two  precisely  alike,  side  by  side,  are  designed    Hue^ioat 
to  drain  the  water  from   the   mine,  the  quantity  of     Fig.  to. 
which  may  be  as  high  as  7000  cubic  ft.  per  hour.     M. 
Juncker  established  these  machines  at  about  360  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the 
pits,  to  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  water  was  conducted, 
at  a  depth  of  1080  ft.     For  this  purpose,  he  threw  over 
the  chasm  of  the  pits  a  cast  iron  bridge,  resting  upon 
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freestone  abutments,  and  with  all  the  appliances  that  art 
could  furnish  to  insure  its  stability. 

On  this  bridge  he  planted  the  two  great  cylinders  A, 
the  principal  pieces  of  the  engines. 

They  are  of  cast  iron,  and  open  at  the  top ;  each  is 
8.87  ft.  in  diameter  by  9.02  ft.  in  height.  The  piston 
B  is  made  of  brass,  and  has  only  a  simple  leather  pack- 
ing (425) ;  its  stroke  is  7.54  ft.,  and  it  makes  5|  per 
minute.  At  its  centre  is  fitted  an  iron  rod  G,  which 
passes  through  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  and  descends 
vertically  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  it  is  fitted 
immediately  to  the  piston  of  a  pump  established  there, 
and  which,  at  one  jet,  raises  the  water  754  ft.  in  verti- 
cal height ;  there  it  is  delivered  into  the  discharge  gal- 
lery. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cylinder  is  a  tube  D,  through 
which  enters  the  motive  water  designed  to  raise  the 
piston,  and  through  which  it  afterwards  issues  when  it 
descends.  Another  piston,  the  regtdator  E,  which 
moves  to  and  firo  in  the  cylindrical  box  F,  puts  alter- 
nately this  tube  in  communication  with  the  water-pres- 
sure tube  ending  at  G,  and  with  the  discharge  tube  H, 
which,  being  bent  in  a  vertical  direction,  ascends  to  a 
height  of  45.93  ft.  or  to  a  level  with  the  discharge  gal- 
lery. The  height  of  the  pressure  tube  is  242.78  ft. ; 
this  is  the  head  which  impels  upwards  the  piston  B;  in 
an  opposite  direction,  as  it  were,  we  have  a  head  of  45.98 
ft.,  by  reason  of  the  ascent  just  mentioned;  so  that  the 
head  or  efiective  fall  is  but  196.85  ft.  If  the  machine 
had  been  established  on  a  level  with  the  discharge  galle- 
ry, the  pressure  pipe  would  have  had  but  this  last  height, 
and  we  should  not  have  been  compelled  to  raise  all  the 
motive  water  this  height  of  45.93  ft.    But  it  was  desir- 
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able  that  it  shoald  equipoise  in  part  the  enormoas 
■weight  (about  85287  lbs.)  of  the  rod  C,  which  would 
have  drawn  too  forcibly  the  piston  in  its  descent,  and 
would  have  increased  too  much  the  weight  to  be  raised; 
an  equilibrium  is  thus  produced  by  the  weight  of  a  col- 
umn of  water  having  the  piston  for  its  base,  and  45.93 
ft.  for  its  height.  Such  a  hydraulic  balance  is  worthy 
of  note. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  interest  which  the  ma- 
chine of  M.  Juncker  possesses,  I  shall  not  enter 
into  the  details  of  its  construction,  of  its  regulating 
mechanism,  nor  even  speak  of  its  accessories,  such  as 
the  iron  bridge,  the  pits,  the  aqueduct  galleries,  &c. 
All  these  objects  are  amply  discussed  in  a  complete  and 
philosophical  description  which  the  author  himself  has 
published.  {Annales  des  mines,  tom.  YIII.  1835.) 

413.  Still,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  an  idea  of  his  system  of 
regvlaiion,  a  system  the  basis  of  which  is  due  to  Reichenbach, 
and  which  is  admitted  to  be  that  best  fitted  for  water-pressure 
engines. 

The  principal  piece  is  the  regulator  piston  E.  It  is  a  hollow  Begoiator 
brass  cylinder,  and  is  perfectly  turned  and  polished :  its  height,  system, 
which  is  triple  that  of  the  junction  pipe  D,  is  divided  into  three 
parts ;  that  of  the  middle,  being  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  height, 
is  smooth  on  its  exterior  surface ;  the  two  others  are  fluted, 
each  having  eight  grooves,  whose  depth,  at  first  nothing,  in- 
creases as  they  approach  their  respective  bases ;  so  that  their 
vertical  section  is  a  right  angled  triangle.  Suppose,  now,  that 
the  great  piston  B  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  and  the  regu- 
lator, being  midway  of  its  descending  stroke,  and  entirely  cov- 
ering the  communicating  pipe,  continues  its  descent ;  as  is 
represented  in  the  figure  (made  on  a  scale  of  ■^) .  The  water, 
which  is  upon  the  head  of  the  regulator,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  entire  fall,  passing  at  first  through  the  foot  of  the  grooves, 
will  begin  its  arrival  under  the  piston  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  will  accordingly  urge  it  upwards  with  an  extremely  small 
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velocity :  the  flow  of  the  water  and  its  velocity  gradually  in- 
creases, and  will  be  at  its  maximum  when  the  upper  base  of  the 
regulator,  in  its  descent,  shall  be  found  at  the  level  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  connecting  tube ;  then  the  piston  B  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  its  ascending  stroke.  At  this  moment,  the  regulator, 
by  means  of  a  mechanism  which  we  shall  soon  describe,  will 
take  an  ascending  direction,  and  will  contract  the  orifices  for 
the  entrance  of  the  water,  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  had  opened 
them  in  its  descent ;  so  that  in  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  it  will 
entirely  cover  the  opening:  no  more  water  will  arrive  in  the 
cylinder,  and  the  piston  B,  having  reached  the  limit  of  its 
stroke,  will  stop.  The  regulator  continuing  to  ascend,  its  lower 
grooves  will  present  themselves  by  degrees  before  the  connecting 
tube ;  the  water  in  the  cylinder,  pressed  by  the  weight  of  the 
piston  and  its  appurtenances,  will  issue  through  the  grooves, 
and  reach  the  emission  tube  H,  at  first  in  small  quantities, 
and  the  piston  B  will  begin  gently  to  descend ;  then  it  will 
descend  more  and  more  rapidly,  until  the  regulator  reaches  the 
end  of  its  stroke ;  then  it  will  again  descend,  diminishing  the 
emission  more  and  more,  till  it  becomes  nothing.  It  follows 
from  this,  that  the  velocity  of  the  piston,  whether  ascending  or 
descending,  is  at  first  extemely  small ;  that  it  then  increases 
gradually  up  to  the  middle  of  its  stroke  ;  and  then  it  diminishes 
gradually  to  zero.  In  this  manner,  all  sudden  action  and  shocks 
are  avoided,  so  that  one  standing  by  the  machine  does  not  hear 
the  least  noise,  and  is  astonished  at  the  ease  and  smoothness 
with  which  it  performs  its  great  movements.  By  simple  grooves, 
suitably  made  in  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  piston,  have  been  thus  completely  solved  both  the  great 
theoretic  problem  of  preventing  every  loss  of  vis  viva,  and  the  no 
less  important  practical  problem  of  avoiding  concussions,  a 
principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of  machines. 

To  counterbalance  the  efibrt  exerted  by  the  column  upon  the 
head  of  the  regulator  or  piston  £,  another  piston,  I,  is  placed 
immediately  above,  which  moves  in  the  box  E,  having  a 
diameter  a  little  greater  than  that  of  F,  and  this  piston  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  by  an  iron  rod.  In  this  manner,  the  water 
contained  and  pressed  in  the  two  cylinders  will  exert  upon  the 
piston  I,  from  below  upwards,  an  effort  a  little  greater  than  that 
which  it  exerts,  from  above  downwards,  upon  the  piston  E ;  con- 
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seqnentlj,  the  system  will  rise,  and  will  naturally  be  held  at  the 
top  of  the  oommon  stroke.  To  make  it  descend,  the  piston  I  is 
surmounted  by  another  hollow  cylinder  L  reversed,  and  having 
an  annular  space  between  its  exterior  surface  and  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  K :  a  leather  packing,  placed  at  the  top 
of  this  cylinder,  closes  the  upper  portion  of  the  empty  space. 
We  have  further  the  small  bent  tube  abc^  and  the  jstraight  tube 
gf:  in  this  last  move  the  two  small  pistons  m  and  n,  united 
and  disposed  between  themselves  similarly  to  E  and  I.  The  water 
which  is  in  the  cylinder  K  enters  through  the  orifice  d,  follows 
the  tube  abc,  then  a/,  traverses  the  small  communicating  tube  de^ 
empties  in  the  annular  space  which  encircles  the  cylinder  L,  and 
fills  it:  it  acts  there,  under  the  entire  head  of  the  pressure 
column,  upon  the  annular  border  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  pis- 
ton I ;  this  effort,  united  with  that  exerted  upon  the  head  of  the 
regulator,  surpasses  that  which  takes  place  from  below  upwards 
upon  the  piston  I;  and  the  system  descends.  If,  afler  the 
descent  is  effected,  we  raise  and  place  the  small  piston  m  between 
the  orifices  c  and  </,  the  communication  between  the  pressure 
column  and  the  annular  space  is  cut  off,  the  effort  exerted  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  piston  I  no  longer  exists,  and  the  regulator 
ascends.  Thus,  to  make  it  ascend  or  descend,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  bring  the  small  piston  m  above  or  below  the  orifice  d. 
The  force  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  inconsiderable,  the  efibrt 
which  the  fluid  exerts  upon  this  piston  being  in  a  great  measure 
equipoised  by  that  which  takef  place  in  the  inverse  direction 
upon  the  piston  n.  When  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  the 
machinist  himself,  taking  in  hand  the  small  lever  /o,  brings 
successively  the  piston  m  to  a  suitable  position.  But  after  that, 
the  great  piston  B  continues  the  work  of  itself.  For  this  purpose, 
near  its  edge  is  fixed  the  rod  pq,  having  two  cams,  s  and  t,  fixed 
upon  its  two  opposite  fiices.  They  act  upon  two  catches,  placed 
also  upon  the  two  opposite  faces  of  the  sector  fitted  to  the  ex- 
tremity /  of  the  lever  lo :  when  the  piston  ascends,  one  of  the 
cams  raises  the  lever,  and  consequently  the  small  pistons ;  and 
lowers  them  in  its  descent. 

These  cams  may  be  fixed  upon  difierent  points  of  the  rod  pq, 
and  as  they  are  more  or  less  distant,  the  stroke  of  the  great  pis- 
ton is  the  more  or  less  extensive.  We  may  vary  this  stroke  by 
opening  more  or  less  the  cooks  h  Bxulf  through  which  the  water 
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enters  into  the  annular  space,  or  issues  from  it.  There  is  also,  in 
the  pressure  pipe,  as  well  as  in  the  discharge  pipe,  a  circular 
valve  or  register,  by  means  of  which  we  contract  at  will  the 
passage  of  the  water  running  in,  as  well  as  the  effluent  water : 
the  cut  off  of  the  first  diminishes  the  ascending  velocity  of  the 
piston,  and  that  of  the  second  its  descending  velocity. 

Such  are  the  means  by  which  are  governed  at  will,  and  with 
great  ease,  the  two  enormous  engines  of  Huelgoat.  Seeing  them 
as  it  were  suspended,  midway  of  the  pits,  at  more  than  65G  ft. 
above  the  bottom  ;  seeing  them  raise  a  very  great  volume  of  water, 
at  one  jet,  to  a  height  of  754  ft.,  vrithout  the  intervention 
of  levers,  gearing,  &c. ;  seeing  them  accomplish  their  great 
movements,  with  a  surprising  smoothness  and  silence,  I  cannot 
withhold  saying  of  these  engines  of  M.  Juncker,  what  he  him- 
self said,  at  Illsang,  on  seeing  that  of  Reichenbach  :  <<A11  is 
admirable  for  boldness,  for  simplicity  and  precision." 

Efltect  4J4    jjj  water-pressure  engines,  the  piston  receives 

watoi^pressore  immediately  all  the  weight  of  the  motive  water,  except 
the  small  quantity  which  is  taken  to  put  and  keep  the 
regulator  in  play ;  moreover,  nearly  the  entire  head  of 
the  water  H  is  made  useful;  so  that  their  dynamic 
eflfect  should  be  very  nearly  expressed  by  PH.  But 
then,  the  friction  of  the  pistons  in  their  respective  cyl- 
inders, the  resistances  experienced  by  the  water  in  the 
pipes  and  in  passing  numerous  contractions,  absorb  an 
important  part  of  the  force  of  the  motor ;  and  the  use- 
ful efifect  is  never  greater,  even  in  good  constructions, 
than  two  thirds  of  this  force. 

In  the  ancient  machines,  those  of  Hoell,  we  only  find  it 
from  0.33PH  to  0.46PH;  though  in  one  it  was  raised 
to  0.52PH.'^  But  it  is  more  considerable  at  the  estab- 
lishments made  in  later  times,  at  the  mines  of  Hunga- 
ry, of  the  Hartz,  &c.  At  those  of  Freyberg,  in  Saxony, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  sub-director  of  the  min- 

*  Hachette,  Trait  A  des  machlnea,  pagM  171  and  323. 
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ing  engines  of  this  kingdom,  the  useful  effect,  accord- 
ing to  very  exact  observations,  was  not  below  0.70PH ; 
and  in  some,  when  the  pumps  which  they  drive  worked 
with  all  the  water  they  could  carry,  it  was  raised  to 
0.76PH.* 

Such  will  probably  be  the  case  with  the  engines  at 
Huelgoat,  when  they  shall  have  their  entire  load.  Ac- 
cording to  a  gauging  of  the  infiltrating  water  of  this 
mine,  the  quantity  has  not  been  over  1.06  cub.  ft.  per 
second;  but  when  the  subterranean  works  shall  have 
attained  their  full  depth,  we  presume  that  the  volume 
will  be  doubled,  and  so  each  of  the  machines  will  have 
to  raise  1.06  cubic  ft.  in  1" ;  to  meet  which  its  dimen- 
sions have  been  determined.  So  that  the  useful  effect 
which  they  will  have  to  produce  will  be  66.16  lbs. 
raised  754  ft.,  or  49887  *^"-  The  head  being  196.8 
ft,  we  presume  that  it  will  require  from  852.87  lbs.  to 
885.95  lbs.  of  motive  water,  which  will  give  an  effort 
of  from  0.72  to  0.66PH.  M.  Juncker,  for  still  greater 
certainty,  reckons  upon  392.57  lbs.  of  water,  and  upon  a 
useful  effect  of  0.65PH.  At  this  time,  when  the  height 
of  elevation  is  only  587.28  ft.,  with  but  little  water  to 
be  raised,  we  have  in  reality  but  0.45PH. 

From  what  has  been  said  upon  the  effect  of  water- 
pressure  engines,  upon  their  useful  effect  alone,  we 
conclude  that,  in  general,  as  regards  dynamic  effect, 
they  do  not  yield  to  any  other  description  of  machines ; 
and  that  it  is  fit  that  we  should  employ  them  in  prefer- 
ence, in  many  circumstances,  as  when  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  best  use  of  a  great  fall  of  water,  especially 
if  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  reciprocating 


*  Page  418  of  the  translation  In  German  of  the  first  edition  of  this  "  Traits  d'hydrau- 
llqae/*  made,  with  some  additions,  by  the  sab-director  whom  I  hare  Just  mentioned, 
M.  Tbeedore  Fischer.    **HandbactaderHydraullk.  ....  Leipzig,  1885." 
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motion,  like  that  of  pumps.  M.  Juncker  had  shown,  in 
his  memoir,  the  very  great  economy  that  the  "water- 
pressure  engines  of  Huelgoat  have  produced,  in  the 
expense  of  draining  the  water  of  that  mine. 


ARTICLE    SECOND. 

The  Hydraulic  Ram. 

415.  This  machine,  of  a  very  peculiar  character, 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  as  well  as  for  its  mode  of 
action,  is  the  invention  of  M»  Montgolfier,  who  took  out 
a  patent  for  it  in  1797. 
Fig.  71.  It  is  composed,  independently  of  the  feeding  reser- 

voir or  leading  conduit  M,  of  a  'pipe  or  body  of  the 
ram  AB,  which  conveys  the  water  to  the  operating 
part  of  the  machine ;  this  part,  or  head  of  the  ram, 
consists  of  a  short  pipe  CD,  open  on  its  upper  side 
through  an  orifice  a,  against  the  edges  of  which  is 
applied  the  plate  or  stop-valve  a,  designed  to  close  it ; 
the  extremity  of  this  head  bears  the  ascension  clack- 
valve  b;  it  empties  into  a  receiver,  whose  upper  part  is 
full  of  air,  and  is  consequently  called  the  air  reservoir; 
this  receives  in  its  lower  part,  which  is  filled  with 
water,  the  extremity  E  of  the  ascension  tube. 

The  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  pieces 
which  we  have  just  named,  may,  however,  be  varied; 
thus,  it  is  quite  different  in  Kg.  72  firom  that  in  Fig.  71. 
In  the  former,  instead  of  the  common  valves  and  clack- 
valves,  spheres  or  hollow  balls  are  substituted,  of  a 
specific  gravity  double  that  of  water ;  they  are  retained 
in  an  iron  frame,  which  allows  them  the  necessary  play; 
the  edge  of  the  openings  which  it  is  their  function  to 
close  is  provided  with  cushions  of  tarred  linen. 


rig.  72. 
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I  cite,  as  an  example,  the  largest  among  those  which  hare 
been  built,  at  least,  in  France :  it  was  established  bj  Montgol- 
fier's  son,  at  Mello,  near  ClermorU-sur-Oise,  The  body  is  a  cast 
iron  tube,  0.354  ft.  diam.,  108.2  ft.  long,  and  weighs  3198  lbs. : 
the  head  weighs  441  lbs. :  the  capacity  of  the  air  reservoir  is 
but  0.21  cub.  ft.  The  stop^valye  consists  of  a  horizontal  plate, 
pierced  with  seven  openings,  covered  by  as  many  hollow  balls, 
0.13  ft.  in  diameter:  it  beats  sixt^  blows  per  minute. 

416.  Let  us  give  an  idea  of  the  action  of  this  singu-      Acuon 
lar  machine.  of  the  ram. 

Let  us  first  suppose  it  to  be  at  rest ;  the  water  in  the  Fig.  71. 
ascension  pipe  ^ill  be  at  the  same  level  with  that  in  the 
reservoir  M ;  the  valve  at  e  will  be  closed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid  against  the  sides  of  the  ram ;  and  that 
at  b  will  be  closed  by  its  own  weight.  Let  us  depress 
the  plate  or  stop- valve  a,  by  pressing  upon  its  end;  the 
irater  will  issue  through  the  orifice  e,  by  virtue  of  the 
head  in  the  reservoir;  it  will  establish,  in  the  body  of  the 
ram,  a  current  from  A  to  C ;  on  arriving  at  the  head, 
it  will  take  an  ascending  motion  from  a  to  e,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  plate  a  will  be  driven  upwards, 
and  strike  against  the  edges  of  the  opening  6,  which 
will  thus  be  smartly  closed.  The  efiSux  will  cease,  it  is 
true ;  but  the  fluid  column  AB,  in  virtue  of  its  acquir- 
ed velocity,  will  act  still  with  all  its  vis  viva;  it  will 
butt  like  a  ram  against  the  clapper  &,  and  will  open  it ; 
the  fluid  will  penetrate  into  the  reservoir  N;  it  will 
compress  the  air  found  there,  and  cause  the  water 
already  in  the  ascension  pipe  to  rise.  It  will  continue 
to  rise  there,  followed  by  the  water  of  the  reservoir,  but 
progressively  diminishing  in  velocity,  until  the  move- 
ment impressed  upon  the  column  AD,  gradually  reduc- 
ed by  the  continued  action  of  resistance  of  the  com- 
pressed air  and  the  weight  of  the  water  to  be  raised, 
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is  entirely  destroyed.  Then  these  resistances,  pre- 
dominating and  becoming  active  in  their  turn,  will 
impress  another  motion,  but  in  an  opposite  direction, 
upon  the  water  which  was  in  the  reseryoir  and  in  the 
ram ;  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  that  of  a  fluid,  oscillat- 
ing in  a  tube,  which  descends  again  after  being  raised 
to  a  certain  height.  At  the  first  instant  when  the  re- 
trograde motion  commences,  the  clapper  b  will  be  shut; 
but  after  its  closing,  the  motion  from  D  to  A  will  con- 
tinue; consequently,  it  will  tend  to  create  a  vacuum 
ulider  the  stop- valve ;  the  stop- valve  ae,  pressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  will  descend ;  the  collar  or 
enlargement  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  designed  to  limit 
its  descent,  will  strike  forcibly  against  the  band  that 
retains  it ;  and  the  orifice  e  will  again  be  reopened.  As 
soon  as  the  retrograde  motion  is  exhausted,  the  fluid 
AD,  urged  anew  by  the  head  on  the  reservoir,  will 
recoil ;  it  will  issue  through  the  orifice  e,  re-shut  the 
valve  a,  and  will  produce,  a  second  tiriie,  an  order  of 
results  similar  to  the  first. 

These  operations  will  succeed  each  other  without 
interruption,  as  long  as  the  reservoir  shall  continue  to 
furnish  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  or  until  its  communi- 
cation with  the  head  of  the  ram  is  cut  ofi"  by  a  gate  or 
otherwise. 
Keai  effect  417.  Thc  oscillatiug  motion  of  the  water  in  the  hy- 
theram.  draulic  ram,  with  the  indication  of  the  mechanism  which 
produces  and  maintains  it,  well  explains  the  physical 
cause  of  the  action  of  the  machine;  but  its  circumstances 
are  far  from  being  well  enough  known  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  a  mathematical  theory ;  experiment  alone  instructs 
us  as  to  their  useful  effect.  As  to  the  total  dynamic 
efiect,  the  passive  resistances,  and  especially  those  aris- 
ing from  the  shock  of  the  valves,  will  present  difficulties 
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in  estimating  them,  which  render  its  determination 
nearly  impossible. 

Before  reporting  the  results  of  experiment,  I  observe, 
that,  in  the  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  ram,  we  need 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  hydraulic  wheels,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  velocity  of  motion,  and  consequently,  its 
reference  to  a  unit  of  time.  The  effect  will  be  the 
weight  of  water  raised  a  certain  height,  in  a  certain 
determinate  time ;  calling  p*  this  weight,  and  H^  this 
height,  it  will  be  p"  H,.  The  corresponding  force  (P 
being  the  weight  of  the  fluid  furnished  by  the  current 
in  the  same  time,  and  H  the  height  of  the  fall)  will 
have  PH  for  its  value;  consequently,  the  ratio  will  equal 

^~;  it  will  also  be  ^,  designating  by  q  the  volume 

of  water  raised,  and  by  Q  the  volume  of  water  expend- 
ed ;  since  Q  :  j  ::  P  :  p'\ 

418.  The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  and  effect 
of  our  common  rams.  The  first  of  the  observations 
reported  was  made  upon  the  ram  which  Montgolfier 
set  up  at  his  house  in  Paris;  the  second  refers  to  a 
great  ram  constructed  by  his  son,  which  we  have  already 
alluded  to  (415) ;  the  following  relate  to  three  rams, 
located  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  which  he  mentions 
in  his  Traits  des  machines  (p.  161). 
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The  average  of  these  experiments  give  0.65  for  the 
mean  ratio  of  jH^  to  QH. 

With  a  yiew  to  determining  this  ratio,  Eytelwein,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  expert  of  hjdraulicians,  made  oheenra- 
tions  upon  two  rams,  constructed  for  him  in  1804,  at  Berlin. 
According  to  a  well  digested  plan,  he  varied  gradually  and  sue- 
cessivelj  the  dimensions  of  the  different  parts  of  these  machines ; 
by  1123  experiments,  he  determined  the  effect  produced  in  each 
case,  and  deduced  rules  as  to  the  dispositions,  and  dimensions  of 
parts,  adapted  for  the  best  efiect.  ( Eytelwein 's  Observations  an 
the  effects f  etc.,  of  the  hydraulic  ram.) 

I  limit  myself  to  giving,  in  the  following  table,  some  experi- 
ments made  with  the  larger  of  the  two  rams,  such  as  it  vras 
when  admitted  to  be  disposed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
Its  dimensions  were : 

Length  of  body, 43.734  ft. 

Diameter, 0.186  ft. 

Capacity  of  air  reservoir, 0.31078  cab.  ft. 

Area  of  opening  of  stop-valve, 0.0258  sq.  ft. 

This  area,  in  the  first  experiment,  was   .     .      0.04305  sq.  ft. 

The  two  valves  were  arranged  as  indicated  in  Fig.  71. 
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419.  The  first  of  these  experiments  gave  the  great- 
est effect;  its  useful  effect  alone  was  0.90  of  the  force 
employed  to  produce  it ;  no  machine  presents  so  advan- 
tageous a  result.  But  this  advantage,  possessed  when 
the  height  of  raising  is  small  compared  to  the  fall, 
diminishes  as  the  height  increases,  and  ends  with  being 
below  that  of  other  machines ;  a  single  glance  at  the 
last  column  but  one  of  the  table  is  sufficient  to  show 
this,  the  experiments  there  being  ranged  in  the  order  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  elevations,  compared  to  those  of 
the  falls.  Thus,  in  the  ram,  the  ratio  of  effect  to  the 
force  diminishes  as  the  height  of  the  elevation  increases. 

I  express,  with  sufficient  simplicity  and  exactness, 
the  results  of  the  experiments  at  Berlin,  by  the  follow- 
ing equation,  by  means  of  which  the  numbers  of  the 
last  column  of  the  table  w«re  calculated ;  they  differ 
but  very  little  from  those  given  by  observation : 

-^-=1.42-0.28  l/f. 

420.  The   above   expression,   being   deduced   from    Expression 
experiments  which  refer  in  some  measure  to  the  maxi-      ^^^^ 
tnvm  effect  of  rams,  will  usually  give  too  great  pro- 
ducts.   We  shall  have  them  sufficiently  exact,  by  reduc- 
ing the  numerical  coefficient  by  about  a   sixth,    and 
establishing,  with  our  usual  symbols, 

;>H,  =  1.20P  (H  — 0.2VHH;). 

Let  us  apply  this  formula  to  those  of  the  above  experiments 
which  gave  the  greatest  efl^t:  this  effact  being  reduced  to 
the  second  of  time,  we  have  for  the 

2d  experiment  of  Ist  table  in  418, 124.8r*'-^  instead  of  125.39'^"»- 
4th         "  of  same  table,         1G0.42">''»-         »*        HT.*)}"''-^*- 

1st         "  of  2d  table,  14.54'*>*'*-  "  14.00"'' '*• 

421.  The  hydraulic  ram  has  not  yet  been  used  except  to  raise 
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Obserrationi  ^^^^^  quantities  of  water,  and  consequently  but  to  produce  small 
apoD  tbe      effects.    The  greatest  which  Ejtelwein  obtained,  in  his  1123  ex- 

OM  of  the  ram.  p^riments,  was  not  over  24.602"**  *•  in  one  second.  The  greatest 
for  rams  constructed  in  France  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
from  123  to  144.7*'^'^,  but  half  the  efiect  of  a  horse  harnessed  to 
a  gin. 

Can  the  ram  be  equally  well  employed  for  raising  great 
volumes  of  water?  This  is  to  be  doubted.  The  violent  shock 
of  the  valves,  and  the  strong  blows  which  the  machine  makes, 
shake  its  supports.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
these  jars,  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  machine,  and  thus 
diminishing  the  injurious  effects  proceeding  from  its  vibrations ; 
but  the  evil  is  only  partially  remedied.  For  great  rams,  the 
strong  masonry  and  carpentry  employed  to  hold  them,  are  them- 
selves shaken  and  impaired  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period.  So 
that  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  this  machine,  otherwise 
so  remarkable,  may  be  restricted  in  its  use ;  that  it  is  not  ad- 
equate to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a 
large  building  or  a  manu&ctory. 
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SECTION   FOURTH. 

MACHINES  FOR  RAISING  WATER. 


422.  We  proceed  here,  also,  with  the  discussion  of 
hjdraalic  machines,  but  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
treated  of  in  the  preceding  section ;  in  them,  the  water 
was  the  motor,  the  power ;  in  these,  it  is  the  body  mov- 
ed, the  resistance.  We  say,  in  this  connection,  that  we 
by  no  means  intend  to  dwell  upon  all  the  machines 
which  have  been  used  or  devised  for  raising  water,  but 
simply  upon  those  in  most  common  use;  such  as  pumps ^ 
the  Archimedean  screw,  and  bucket  machines,  such  as 
norias,  chain  pumps,  Persian  wheels  and  tympana. 

CHAPTER    FIRST. 

PUMPS. 

423.  A  pump  consists  of  a  cylinder,  or  working-       Parts 
barrel,  in  which  moves,  with  a  reciprocating  motion,  a    ®'p*»"^- 
piston,  to  which  is  fitted  one  or  two  cylindrical  pipes ; 

the  one  below  is  the  suction  pipe;  the  other,  above  or 
at  the  sid^,  is  the  lifting  pipe.  The  upper  opening  of 
the  first  is  covered  with  a  plate  or  valve,  which  rises 
and  falls  alternately,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
motion ;  there  is  still  another,  either  upon  the  piston  or 
at  the  lower  opening  of  the  lifting  pipe. 


barrel. 
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I  shall  not  enter  into  details  relating  to  the  making 
and  arrangement  of  these  different  parts;  they  may  be 
found  in  the  Architecture  Hydraulique  of  B^lidor, 
and  in  some  special  treatises;  I  limit  myself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  most  important  features, 
worting-  424.  The  working-barrel  of  the  pump  is  a  cylinder, 
which  was  formerly  made  by  boring  and  hollowing  a 
piece  of  wood,  but  now  is  most  generally  made  of  cast 
iron  or  brass,  the  interior  surface  of  which  should  be 
perfectly  polished  and  bored  true.  Its  diameter  deter- 
mines the  force  of  the  pump;  if  it  is  below  0.89  ft.,  this 
is  small;  and  great,  if  it  is  above  1.082  fl. ;  it  sel- 
dom exceeds  1.31  ft,  and  very  rarely  1.64  ft.  The 
length  of  the  barrel  is  but  little  over  that  of  the  stroke 
or  /*//  of  the  piston. 
Ftoton.  425.  The  piston  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  a  pump, 

requiring  the  most  care,  and  on  it  depends  chiefly  the 
good  effect  of  the  machine.  Its  form  is  various ;  I  shall 
consider  only  those  forms  which  seem  to  be  justly  pre- 
ferred in  common  practice. 

The  most  simple  piston  is  made  of  elm,  sometimes 
boiled  in  oil ;  its  form  is  indicated  in  Fig.  73 ;  its  lat- 
eral surface  is  convex;  its  upper  part  A,  somewhat 
resembling  a  basket  handle,  is  traversed  by  a  rod  which 
serves  to  raise  and  lower  it ;  its  body  is  pierced  with  a 
cylindrical  opening,  with  a  diameter  nearly  half  that  of 
the  working-barrel  of  the  pump.  Most  generally,  pis- 
tons have  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  74 ;  this,  also,  is 
a  piece  of  perforated  elm,  traversed  by  two  bolts,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  iron  stirrup  to  which  the  rod  is  fast- 
ened. In  some  kinds  of  pumps  (Fig.  76),  the  piston 
is  solid. 

The  exterior  surface  of  all  pistons  has  a  packing,  de- 
signed to  stop  all  oommanication  between  the  water  or 


Fig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 
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air  which  is  aboye  it,  and  the  water  or  air  below  it.  It 
is  necessary  that  it  should  lie  quite  close  to  the  interior 
surface  of  the  pump,  so  that  the  interruption  maj  be 
complete ;  but  without  being  too  close,  as  it  would  then 
occasion  friction,  which  would  consume,  without  useful 
effect,  a  portion  of  the  motive  action.  In  the  most  com- 
mon pumps,  it  consists  of  a  band  of  thick  leather,  which 
surrounds,  and  reaches  a  little  bejond,  the  upper  part  of  rig.  -a. 
the  body  of  the  piston  (Fig.  73),  being  wider  at  the 
top ;  the  upper  edge  of  this  kind  of  collar,  being  urged 
by  the  weight  of  the  water  or  the  atmosphere,  presses 
against  the  sides  of  the  working-barrel  of  the  pumps, 
and  interrupts  the  communication  above  and  below  it. 
In  other  pistons  (Fig.  74),  the  leather  collar  is  sup- 
ported by  a  copper  ring ;  at  the  bottom  is  another  ring 
of  the  same  material,  and  the  space  between  them  is 
packed  with  hempen  wicks  dipped  in  melted  tallow ;  they 
surround  the  middle,  projecting  somewhat,  and  so  rub 
against  the  body  of  the  pump.  The  common  packing 
for  cast  iron  or  brass  pistons,  especially  when  they  have 
a  high  column  of  water  to  lift  or  force,  consists  of  two 
circular  plates  of  strong  leather,  turned  up  at  their 
upper  edge,  a  height  of  from  .078  in.  to  0.118  in., 
and  presenting  thus  the  form  of  a  cup;  one  is  fix- 
ed upon  the  upper  base  of  the  piston,  with  the  fold 
upwards,  and  the  other  upon  the  lower  base,  with  the 
fold  downwards.  In  pistons  pierced  in  the  middle,  wide 
leather  rings,  also  turned  up  at  their  outer  edge,  are 
used.  These  leathers,  thus  bent  by  a  peculiar  process, 
bear  the  name  of  crimped  leathers. 

In  well  managed  establishments,  where  the  pumps 
force  up  the  water,  instead  of  the  above-mentioned  pis- 
tons, they  used  for  many  years  long  brass  cylinders, 
turned  and  well  polished,  solid  or  hollow,  called  by  the 
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'English,  plungers ;  their  length  somewhat  exceeds  the 
stroke,  and  their  diameter  is  from  0.039  in.  to  0.078 
in.  less  than  that  of  the  working-barrel.  They  haye 
no  packing,  but  they  pass  through  the  middle  of  some, 
enclosed  in  a  stuffing-box  placed  at  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel,  and  disposed  as  follows :  Upon  its  bottom,  which 
answers  to  the  flange  or  collar  of  the  working-barrel,  is 
placed  a  crimped  leather  ring,  bent  downwards  at  its 
interior  edge ;  when  the  pump  forces,  the  water  presses 
the  bent  portion  against  the  cylinder;  upon  this  leather 
ring  is  placed  another  of  brass,  the  upper  surface  of 
which,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  like  its  lower,  is 
inclined  towards  the  interior  of  the  stuffing-box: 
above  that,  the  cylinder  being  put  into  its  place,  is 
wound  around  it,  one  over  the  other,  several  hempen 
hards,  soaked  in  melted  tallow,  to  which  is  added  a  lit- 
tle oil ;  this  then  is  covered  by  a  second  brass  ring, 
with  its  lower  face  inclined  towards  the  exterior;  final- 
ly, the  cover  of  the  box  is  put  on ;  it  is  traversed  by 
screw  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  bottom  or  pump- 
collar;  when  they  are  tightened,  the  cover  and  the 
upper  ring  are  lowered ;  they  press  the  hempen  hards, 
and  urge  them  against  the  cylindric  piston.  The  cover 
of  the  box  is  often  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  second 
bronze  ring,  which  in  this  case  is  useless. 
Valve*.  426.  The  valves  generally  used  are  of  two  kinds. 

The  one,  a  truncated  cone  of  small  height,  is  simply 
a  circular  brass  plate,  its  upper  surface  being  a  little 
larger  than  its  lower.  It  enters  and  is  completely 
embedded  in  the  opening  which  it  is  designed  to 
close.  Below  is  a  stem,  which  passes  through  a  guide, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  stop-button;  the  stem  holds  the 
valve  in  its  position.  These  valves  are  called  stem- 
valves  (see  Fig.  76  at  b). 
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The  others,  clack-valves^  consist  usually  of  a  circu- 
lar plate  of  thick  oiled  leather,  supported,  upon  the 
plate  or  tuhe  whose  opening  it  is  meant  to  close,  by  a 
small  leather  band,  which  serves  as  a  hinge.  In  the 
most  common  pumps,  a  lead  plate  is  simply  nailed  upon 
the  circular  leather  yalve,  which  keeps  its  form  plane, 
and  loads  it  with  a  sufficient  weight.  But  usually, 
the  leather  is  held  between  two  iron  or  copper  plates ; 
the  upper  being  a  little  larger  than  the  opening  to  be 
closed,  and  the  lower  a  little  smaller,  as  we  see  at  M 
(Fig.  75).  Frequently,  in  large  pumps,  the  clack- 
yalves  are  simple  brass  plates,  about  0.89  in.  thick, 
which  moye  around  a  common  hinge ;  when  the  open- 
ings are  large,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
compartments,  each  of  which  is  covered  by  its  proper 
plate ;  Fig.  80  presents  these  double  and  triple  clack- 
valves. 

In  the  construction  of  either,  it  is  requisite,  while 
preserving  the  necessary  solidity,  (a  condition  of  the 
first  importance,)  that  their  upper  surface,  which  is  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  from  above,  should 
exceed  as  little  as  possible  in  size  the  portion  of  the 
lower  surface  susceptible  of  being  pressed  from  below 
upwards,  a  portion  which  is  the  same  as  the  orifice 
covered. 

These  valves  being  subject  to  frequent  repairs  or 
re-packing,  it  becomes  essential  that  these  operations 
should  be  executed  promptly;  for  example,  in  machines 
designed  to  drain  the  waters  of  a  mine.  To  do  this 
with  ease,  we  swell  or  enlarge,  for  a  height  of  about 
a  foot,  the  parts  of  the  pump  immediately  above  the 
valves  (see  Fig.  79);  these  enlargements,  or  cham- 
bers, are  closed  by  a  door  or  cast  iron  plate,  which  is 
opened  when  we  wish  to  repair  or  change  a  valve. 


Fig.  75. 
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Pipes.  427.  The  suction  pipe  can  never  have  a  height  above 

26.25  ft.,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  Its  diameter  is  almost 
always  smaller  than  that  of  the  working-barrel ;  it  is 
two  thirds  or  a  half  of  it ;  bat  it  is  not  well  to  reduce 
it  more,  unless  constrained  by  some  special  considera- 
tions. 

The  same  condition  applies  to  the  diameter  of  the 
lift  pipe.  As  for  its  length,  it  has  no  other  limit  but 
that  of  the  disposable  motive  force ;  it  was  728  ft.  for 
the  pumps  of  the  mine  at  Huelgoat  (412). 
Kinds  of  pumps.  428.  After  these  general  observations  upon  pumps, 
we  proceed  to  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  them 
from  each  other. 

Their  pistons  raise  the  water,  either  by  exhausting 
the  air  found  at  first  beneath  it,  or  by  forcing  the  water 
in  the  lift  pipe,  or  by  these  two  modes  conjoined; 
whence  the  ancient  division  of  pumps  into  suction 
pumps,  force  pumps,  and  suction  and  force  pumps, 

ARTICLE    FIRST. 

Suction  Pumps. 

Parts.  429.  The  essential  parts  of  a  suction  pump  are,  1st, 

a  working-barrel  A ;  2d,  a  suction  pipe  B,  with  its 
extremity  plunged  in  the  well  containing  the  water  to 
be  raised;  8d,  a  piston  G,  pierced  in  the  middle;  4th, 
a  valve  a  covering  the  opening  of  the  piston ;  5th,  a 
second  valve  b,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe, 
and  called  \\iq  fixed  valve. 

Usually,  the  lower  end  of  this  pipe  is  widened,  and 
a  strainer  is  affixed  to  it,  to  exclude  bodies  which  the 
water  might  carry  up ;  sometimes  we  enlarge  this  ex- 
tremity, and  pierce  it  with  small  holes  (Fig.  76). 
Without  stopping  to  describe  the  action  of  the  sue- 
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tion  pump,  which  is  uniyersallj  known,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  which,  relating  principally  to  our  object,  will 
be  manifested  from  what  follows,  I  pass  to  the  consid* 
orations  whence  we  dedace  the  rales  for  the  proper 
establishment  of  this  machine. 

430.  Let  US  take  a  pipe  40  ft.  long,  for  example ;  Height 
and  let  it  be  placed  vertically,  so  that  its  lower  end,  to 
which  we  have  fitted  a  piston,  may  be  plunged  in  a  well. 
If  we  raise  the  piston,  the  water  follows  it,  and  it  will 
ascend  in  the  pipe  to  a  height,  such  that  the  weight  of  its 
column  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  the  atmos- 
phere, resting  upon  the  well  (having  the  same  base). 
There  it  will  stop;  and  if  the  piston  continues  to 
ascend,  it  will  cause  a  perfect  vacuum  between  it  and 
the  surface  of  the  raised  water.  Designate  by  b  the 
height  of  a  barometer  put  in  this  place;  supposing  that 
the  mercury  of  this  instrument  is  reduced  to  zero  of 
thermometric  temperature,  18.6  will  be  its  specific 
gravity,  and  18.66  will  express  the  length  of  the  col- 
umn in  the  pipe ;  this  will  be  the  greatest  height  to 
which  the  water  can  be  raised  by  suction.  At  the  level 
of  the  sea,  where  the  barometer  stands,  as  a  mean,  at 
30  in.,  this  height  will  be,  as  a  mean  term,  38.99 
ft. ;  it  varies,  in  our  latitudes,  between  32.809  ft.  and 
35.10  ft. 

431.  Now,  place  above  this  same  pipe  the  working-barrel  of 
the  pump,  furnished  with  its  fixed  valve,  and  containing  a  com- 
mon piston.  Let  us  determine  the  height  to  which  it  can  raise 
the  water,  by  its  alternate  play,  and  by  suction. 

Designate  by  k  the  height  (13.66)  of  the  column  of  water  rep- 
resenting the  atmoepherio  pressure,  by  E  the  space  comprised 
between  the  fixed  viJve  and  the  piston  at  the  top  of  its  stroke, 
and  by  e  the  space  between  this  same  valve  and  the  foot  of  its 
stroke.  We  admit  that,  afler  some  strokes  of  the  piston,  the 
water  has  reached  in  the  pipe  a  height  ^,  and  that  9)  is  the  elas- 
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tie  force  of  the  air  comprifled  between  the  snr&ce  of  this  water 
and  the  valve ;  that  is  to  say,  that  q)  is  the  vertical  height  of  a 
column  of  water  whose  weight  measures  this  force :  we  shall 
have  q>=sk  —  ^,  since  this  force,  plus  the  weight  of  the  column 
^,  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  piston 
being  supposed  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  the  mass  of  air  which 
is  found  between  it  and  the  same  valve,  in  the  space  e,  will  have 
an  elastic  force  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequent- 
ly equal  to  k.  When  we  raise  again  the  piston  to  the  top  of  its 
stroke,  this  mass  will  dilate,  and  finish  by  filling  the  space  £: 
its  density  will  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  e  to  E,  and  the 

elastic  force,  which  follows  the  same  law,  will  only  be  A;  -rr  •   ^^ 

the  force  gp  of  the  air  which  is  below  the  valve  is  found  to  be  great- 
er, it  will  open  it  (deduction  being  made  of  the  weight  of  the  clack 
or  stem  valve);  a  portion  of  this  air  passes  above  it;  q>  will  dimin- 
ish and  become  <)p',  and  the  water  will  be  raised  a  new  quantity 
in  the  suction  pipe.  When  the  piston  descends,  this  same  por- 
tion of  air,  or  a  part  equal  to  it,  will  escape  by  raising  the  valve 
of  the  piston ;  and  there  will  only  remain  between  it  and  the 
fixed  valve,  or  in  the  space  e,  an  aeriform  mass  similar  to  the 
first,  having  always  a  force  k.    When  the  piston  reascends,  if  we 

have  <)p'>  A;  —r  )  the  wuter  vnll  still  rise  in  the  pipe.    Finally, 

when,  after  a  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston,  starting  from  that 
where  the  height  of  the  column  raised  was  tp,  the  equality  be- 
tween the  two  forces,  above  and  below  the  fixed  valve,  is  estab- 
lished, so  that  we  have  9"  =  A;  -^  ,  this  valve  will  no  longer  open, 
and  the  water  vnll  rise  no  more,  although  the  piston  continues 
ito  play.    Then  the  relation  9'  =  A;  —  y^  vnll  become  A  —  = 

k  —  ^*:  whence  we  deduce  tff*s=zktl  —  ^)»*'*  expression  in 

which  y)*  indicates  the  greatest  height  which  the  water  can 
attain  in  a  long  suction  pipe. 

It  would  consequently  be  superfluous  to  give  this  pipe  a  greater 
height :  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  sensibly  shorter,  both 
because  it  is  requisite  that  the  water,  passing  beyond  it,  shoald 
arrive  in  the  working-barrel  of  the  pump,  and  because  of  the 
weight  of  the  valves ;  we  make  it  about  0.65  ft.  less. 
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When  e  is  lero,  we  shall  hare  ^sBi(al3.66;  the  water  will 
thus  rise  the  whole  height  to  which  suctioii  can  carry  it.  But  in 
every  other  case,  iff*  will  he  less ;  it  will  he  but  J  of  13.6^,  if 
e  s  |£.  We  see  from  this  how  prejudicial  to  the  eflect  of  suc- 
tion is  the  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  stroke  and  the  fixed 
valve ;  thus  the  Germans  name  it  the  prejudicial  space  {sdiddli- 
char  Raum).  It  is  necessary  to  make  it  as  small  as  possible,  and 
to  dispose  the  machine  in  such  a  way,  that  the  piston,  in  its 
descent,  may  arrive  very  near  to  the  fixed  valve ;  it  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  leave  a  small  interval,  so  that  in  the  play,  which  the 
pieces  of  mechanism  moving  the  piston  always  make,  it  may  not 
strike  upon  this  valve. 

432.  When,  by  the  eflect  of  the  less  height  given  to  the  suc- 
tion pipe,  at  the  n*^  stroke  of  the  piston,  a  certain  volume  of 
water  shall  have  entered  the  working-barrel  of  the  pump,  another 
order  of  things  will  be  presented.  This  volume,  remaining  there 
during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  will  by  so  much  diminish  the 
space  e:  at  the  following  stroke,  the  air  will  be  still  more  rari- 
fied,  <)P*  will  diminish  in  value,  and  the  water  will  ascend  further 
in  the  body  of  the  pump ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  strokes,  it  will 
fill  entirely  the  prejudicial  space.  When,  therefore,  the  piston 
which  is  now  in  contact  with  it  shall  ascend,  it  will  tend  to 
make  a  perfect  vacuum  beneath  it,  and  the  water  will  follow  it, 
provided  it  is  not  raised  above  13.66;  it  will  no  longer  leave  it, 
and  the  working  of  the  pump  will  be  definitely  established.  We 
may,  however,  demonstrate,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  used 
in  the  preceding  number,  that  there  may  be  two  points  of  stop- 

page,  if  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  less  than  —  ,  H  being  the 

height  of  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  stroke  above  the  reser- 
voir :  but  we  need  not  fear  these  stoppages,  when  the  height  of 
the  prejudicial  space  is  small  compared  to  the  stroke. 

433.  Recapitulating,  and  observing  that  the  height 
of  the  barometer,  or  the  atmospheric  pressure,  yaries 
from  day  to  day,  in  the  same  place ;  and  that  conse- 
quently, for  a  pump  to  perform  its  functions  at  all 
times,  we  should  admit  the  lowest  of  these  pressures ; 
we  say,  that  in  the  establishment  of  suction  pumps,  it  is 
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necessary,  Ist,  that  the  piston,  when  it  is  at  the  top  of 
its  stroke,  should  not  be  more  than  126'  above  the  well, 
h'  being  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  the  place 
where  the  pump  is;  it  will  be  from  29.5  ft.  to  26.25 
ft.,  according  as  the  elevation  of  the  place  above  the  sea 
is  300  ft.  or  3000  ft. ;  2d,  that  the  space  between  the 
bottom  of  the  stroke  and  the  fixed  valve  should  be  only 
a  few  hundredths  of  a  foot;  say  0.16  ft.,  when  the 
length  of  the  stroke  exceeds  1.64  ft. 

In  default  of  direct  obseryations  giving  the  value  of  Ify  if  we 
should  wish  to  know  approximately  the  elevation,  above  the  sea, 
of  the  place  where  the  barometer  is,  we  shall  have  its  value  by 
the  equation 

log.  y  =  — ^  .6021070+  gQ2gg  (.928.+184  C08X— .000003807t)  \ 

e  being  this  elevation  and  X  the  latitude :  for  France,  and  eleva- 
tions below  1640  ft.,  we  shall  have  simply,  and  with  all  the  ex- 
actness necessary  in  such  cases,  ^  =-s2.5005'*-  —  0.000089e. 

If,  instead  of  supposing,  as  we  have  done,  that  the  mercury  is 
at  0°  centigrade  (=k32°  Fahrenheit),  we  take  the  mean  tempera- 
ture at  12°  (»54°  Fahrenheit),  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
will  be  2.5052^— 0.00009fi.  I  remark,  in  passing,  that  this 
height  gives  the  point  marked  variable,  in  the  barometer  regarded 
as  prognosticating  a  change  of  weather. 

Lift  pumps.  484.  The  upper  limit  which  we  have  assigned  to  the 
stroke  of  the  piston,  concerns  suction  pumps  properly 
so  called,  where  the  water  is  discharged  through  a 
delivery  pipe,  fixed  upon  the  working-barrel  of  the 
pump  at  the  level  of  the  highest  point  of  the  stroke. 
But,  usually,  this  point  is  not  established  more  than 
16  ft.,  20  ft.,  or  28  ft.  above  the  well,  according  to 
local  circumstances ;  and  in  order  to  lose  none  of  the 
height  at  which  the  water  is  to  be  discharged,  the 
working-barrel  of  the  pump  is  prolonged  by  an  upright 
pipe,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  placed  the  discharge 
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pipe.  The  piston,  in  its  ascent,  supports  and  raises 
the  fluid  column  contained  in  the  pipe.  When  the 
height  of  these  machines  exceeds  88  ft.  by  a  few 
feet  only,  they  are  the  high  suction  pumps  (the  hohe 
Sdtze  of  the  Germans).  But  if  they  exceed  66  ft.,  they 
are  called  lift  pumps;  and  their  height  has  no  other 
limit  but  that  of  the  power  which  puts  it  in  action. 

These  pumps  are  now  frequently  used  in  the  drain- 
age of  the  water  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  min- 
ing shafts ;  a  single  one  performs  the  work  which  was 
hitherto  accomplished  by  ten  and  fifteen  suction  pumps, 
placed  in  succession,  one  above  the  others.  The  two 
pumps  of  the  mine  of  Huelgoat  (412),  though  far  from 
haying  the  half  of  their  destined  load,  perform  the 
work  which,  a  few  years  since,  would  have  required 
fifty-nine  common  pumps. 

I  describe  saccinctly  one  of  these  pnmps,  the  stroDgest  wo 
have  in  France,  the  principal  parts  of  which  are  seen  in  Fig.  78.  y\h.  tsk. 
The  sacfcion  pipes  and  lift  pipes  have  the  same  axis  and  diame- 
ter, 0.9022  fl. ;  at  their  junction  b  an  enlargement,  which  acts 
the  part  of  chamber,  and  encloses  the  two  valves ;  one  at  the  foot 
of  the  lift  pipe,  and  the  other  at  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe :  the 
latter  is  23  ft.  in  height,  and  the  other  is  728  ft.  The  work- 
ing-barrel of  the  pump  is  at  the  side,  and  communicates  at  its 
upper  end  with  the  chamber:  it  is  of  brass,  and  perfectly  bored ; 
it  is  open  at  the  bottom,  which  admits  of  greasing  the  inner  sur- 
face easily.  The  piston,  also  of  brass,  is  1 .384  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  has  a  stroke  of  7.55  ft. :  its  packing  consists  simply  of  two 
bent  leathers,  one  bent  upwards  and  the  other  downwards,  com- 
pletely retaining  the  water,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  load 
of  twenty-three  atmospheres :  its  rod,  cast  in  the  same  mould 
with  it,  traverses  the  cover  of  the  working-barrel,  through  a  lea- 
ther stuffing  box,  and  joins  the  rod  which  descends  from  the 
water-pressure  engine  placed  690  ft.  above.  When  the  piston 
descends,  it  creates  a  vacuum  above  it,  and  the  water  from  the 
well,  passing  through  the  suction  pipe,  rises  to  fill  it ;  when  the 
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piston  ascends,  it  raises  and  bears  upon  it  a  oolnnm  of  75  ft. 
of  water :  so  that,  in  the  first  half  of  its  oscillation,  the  pamp 
is  a  sacking  pump,  and  in  the  second,  a  lifting. 

There  are  lifting  pumps  in  which  the  two  pipes  and  the  work- 
ing-barrel have  aU  the  same  axis,  and  where,  consequently,  tho 
long  rod  of  the  piston  is  enclosed  in  the  lifting  pipe.  These 
pumps,  occupying  but  lifcfcle  space  in  width,  are  best  adapted  for 
narrow  wells :  they  servo  exclusively  for  extracting  the  water  from 
wells  bored  with  the  augur ;  it  is  by  means  of  such  wells  and  such 
pumps,  having  only  a  diameter  of  0.262  ft.,  that  the  salt  springs 
of  certain  countries  are  worked.  The  diameter  of  the  working- 
barrel  of  the  pump  is  a  little  smaller  than  that  of  the  ascension 
pipe,  so  that  when  the  piston  has  been  raised,  for  the  frequent 
repairs  which  it  needs,  it  can  be  easily  introduced  from  the  top. 

^•^^^7**^'  435.  Whatever  may  be  the  height  at  which  the 
thopteton.  pump  discharges  its  water,  whatever  may  be  the 
diameter  and  inclination  of  the  suction  and  ascen- 
sion pipes,  the  piston  always  bears  a  load  of  water 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  this  fluid,  hav- 
ing for  its  base  that  of  the  piston  itself,  and  for  i4s 
height,  the  difference  of  level  between  the  surface  of 
the  well  and  the  point  of  delivery.  Let  H  be  this 
difference  of  level,  and  D  the  diameter  of  the  piston ; 
let  us  observe  the  piston  at  any  point  of  its  motion,  and 
designate  by  h  the  vertical  distance  between  this  point 
and  that  of  the  delivery,  and  by  h'  the  elevation  of  this 
same  point  above  the  well;  we  have  always  h  -f-  A'=H. 
The  piston  will  be  pressed  from  above  downwards  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  that  of  the  col- 
umn of  water  which  is  above  it ;  it  is  62.45.t'D^  (A+A)  ; 
it  will  also  be  pressed  from  below  upwards,  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmospheric  column  minus  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  water  which  is  below  its  base,  that  is  to 
say>  ty  G2A57i'D\k — A').  These  two  pressures  being 
opposite,  their  resultant,  or  the  effective  load  of  the 
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piston,  will  be  62A5^J)\k+h)—62A5n'D\k—h')= 
62.45^'DXA+A')=62.45^D'H,  agreeably  to  the  enun- 
ciation  of  the  theorem. 

The  diameters  of  the  suction  and  ascension  pipes  do  not  enter 
into  this  expression,  and  the  load  is  independent  of  them,  by 
reason  of  this  hydrostatic  principle :  when  a  vessel  encloses  a 
liquid,  the  pressure  which  takes  place  upon  the  bottom  depends 
only  upon  the  magnitude  of  tlie  bottom  and  the  vertical  height  of 
the  liquid  above  it,  whether  the  vessel,  at  its  upper  part,  is 
reduced  to  a  long  and  narrow  tube,  or  whether  it  presents  a 
great  widening. 

436.  Independent  of  the  load  just  considered,  and     viuaixe 
which  corresponds  to  the  useful  eflFect  of  the  machine,    "»'''**»'«^*"- 
the  force  applied  to  raise  the  piston  will  also  have  to 
overcome  the  passive  resistances  arising, 

1st.  From  the  friction  of  the  piston  against  the  sides 
of  the  working-barrel ; 

2d.  From  the  friction  of  the  water  against  these  same 
sides,  and  against  those  of  the  pipes ; 

8d.  From  the  contraction  of  the  fluid  vein  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  suction  pipe,  and  at  its  passage  through 
the  opening  of  the  fixed  valve ; 

4th.  From  the  weight  of  this  valve ; 

5th.  Finally,  from  the  inertia  of  the  mass  of  water 
to  be  moved. 

A  rigorous  determination  of  these  resistances  is 
impossible,  and  the  values  which  we  may  assign  them 
should  only  be  regarded  as  simple  approximations,  in 
which  we  have  especially  avoided  any  error  in  defect. 

437.  This  friction  depends : 

1st.  On  the  number  of  points  of  the  periphery  of  the  piston,      Friction 
in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  working^barrel ;  a  number  which  ®f  ***«  ptaton. 
is  proportional  to  the  diameter  or  D.    (We  disregard  the  height 
of  the  periphery.) 
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2d.  On  the  pressure  of  each  of  these  points  sgtdnst  the  rides. 
When  the  packing  of  the  piston  consists  of  a  simple  bent  or 
crimped  leather,  its  upper  edge  being  pressed  against  the  work- 
ing-barrel of  the  pump  by  the  column  of  water  raised,  the  pres- 
sure is  proportional  to  H.  In  other  cases,  and  generally,  the 
packing  should  clasp  the  more  lighfcly,  according  as  the  water 
makes  a  greater  effort  to  pass  between  it  and  the  body  upon 
which  it  presses ;  and  this  effort  is  also  proportional  to  H. 

3d.  Upon  the  smoothness  of  the  friction  surfaces.  Conse- 
quently, the  friction  of  the  piston  will  be  expressed  by  |jX>H,  p. 
being  a  number  to  be  determined  by  experiment,  depending  prin- 
cipally upon  the  polish  of  the  surfaces  of  the  working-barrel. 
Langsdorff,  though  I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds,  admits  for  an 
approximate  value  of  fi  for  the  working-barrel,  when  made  of 

per  BQ.  ft. 
lbs. 

Well  polished  brass, 1.434 

Cast  iron,  merely  bored, 3.0733 

Quite  smooth  wood, 5.1221 

Wood  worn  by  use, 10.244 

FricUon  ^^^*  Water  moving  in  the  pipes  of  pomps  meets  there  a  re- 

of  the  water,  sistance  of  the  same  nature  as  in  conduit  pipes ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, however ;  that  in  pumps,  all  the  particles  move  with  a 
very  nearly  equal  velocity,  which  is  that  of  the  piston ;  while  in 
conduits,  the  velocity  of  the  particles  a<^ining  the  sides,  and 
on  which  the  friction  depends,  is  less  than  the  mean  velocity,  or 
that  which  is  introduced  into  the  formula.  So  that,  if  we  would 
use  the  same  formula  for  pumps  (186),  it  will  be  necessary  to 
admit,  for  them,  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  the  piston,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  of  conduits  near  the  sides  to  their  mean  veloc- 
ity. Dubuat,  afler  having  made  this  remark  {Prindpes  d*hy- 
drauliquef  ^  305) ,  proposes  to  take  for  this  ratio  that  which  he 
found  between  the  velocity  of  the  bottom,  and  the  mean  velocity, 
of  water  running  in  a  canal :  and  according  to  what  has  been 
said  in  Sec  109,  this  mean  velocity  will  be  i/-f-  .29886  >\/  v'-f- 
.04462 ;  or  simply,  i/+  .30792  V  «'»  ^  l>eing  the  velocity  of  the 
bottom.  Consequently,  for  the  quantity  v  of  the  formnke  of  the 
motion  of  water  in  conduits,  we  shall  substitute  v  -f-  .30792  >\/ r, 
where  v  represents  the  velocity  of  the  piston. 

According  to  this,  if  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  working-baml, 
and  L  its  length,  we  shall  have  for  the  expression  of  the  friction 
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which  the  water  ezperienoes,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  height  of  the 
oolamn  of  water,  whose  weight  expresses  the  resistanoe  due  to 
this  friction, 

0.0004175  g  j^(r  +  .30792  V^)*  +  18044  (v  -f-  .30792  A/'i)  1 

or,  more  simply,  bat  less  exactly, 

0.0004358  {v+  .30792  V^)'  ^  . 

So  also,  if  Jy  represent  the  diameter  of  the  suction  pipe,  and  V 
its  length,  observing  that  the  velocity  of  the  water  there  is  greater 
than  in  the  working-barrel  of  the  pump,  in  the  ratio  of  D'  to  J/*, 
we  shall  have  for  this  pipe 

.000436  (v+  .3079  V»)'(^)'-^  • 

In  a  lift  pump,  where  D^  is  the  diameter  of  the  ascension  pipe, 
and  V  its  length,  we  shall  again  have 

.000436 (r +  . 3079  V»)*  (J-)*^- 

The  piston  must  overcome  these  resistances ;  upon  its  base  press 
the  columns  of  water  whose  height  we  have  given ;  thus  the 
absolute  value  of  the  resistances  proceeding  from  the  friction  of 
water  against  the  sides  of  the  pump  will  be 

C2.45n'D'.000436(»+.307V"«)'[^+^,(g)+^'(§,)'] 

439.  For  greater  simplicity,  we  will  determine  the  resistance     Bcatotanee 
at  each  of  the  contractions  which  the  fluid  column  experiences  in       ^^  ^ 
the  pumps,  according  to  the  principle,  that  such  a  resistanoe  is 
represented  by  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  its 
passage  through  the  contraction,  minus  the  height  due  the  veloc- 
ity which  the  fluid  had  immediately  before. 

For  the  contraction  on  entering  the  suction  pipe,  calling  m  the 
coefficient  of  contraction,  which  will  vary  from  0.82  to  0.95  (50), 
according  to  the  form  of  the  widening,  and  observing  that  the 
ascensional  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  well  is  lero,  we  shall 

For  that  which  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  fixed  valve,  if  we 
designate  by  s  the  section  or  area  of  the  opening,  by  m'  the  co- 
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efficient  of  contraction  relating  to  it,  and  by  fv  the  velocity  of 
the  water  immediately  before,  and  remembering  that  ?iD'  is  the 

section  of  the  piston,  there  results  s-  (  — 7-  )  —  ^« 

Thus  the  absolute  resistance  proceeding  from  the  two  contrac- 
tions will  be 

B«>i>taiice  440.  At  the  first  instant  of  the  raising  of  the  piston,  when  the 
"of  vJvef  'w^fl'ter  operates  in  opening  the  fixed  valve,  it  experiences  a  resist- 
ance arising  from  the  weight  of  the  plate  to  be  raised.  To  over- 
come it,  it  must  exert  upon  the  lower  part  of  this  plate  an 
eflbrt  whose  action  must  be  at  least  equal  to  this  vreight.  Let  us 
determine  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  which  represents  it, 
and  for  greater  generality,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  clack-valve. 
Let  P  be  its  weight,  I  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  axis  of  rotation,  a  the  area  of  the  opening,  V  the  distance  of 
its  centre  from  the  same  axis,  and  x  the  height  sought :  Pit  will 
be  the  moment  of  the  resistance  due  to  the  weight  of  the  clapper, 
and  62.45axit'  will  be  that  of  the  force  opposed  to  it ;  and  since 
the  two  actions  should  be  equal,  we  shall  have  Pil  a  62.45af i'. 
Deducing  from  this  equation  the  value  of  «,  and  multiplying  by 
62.457iD*  for  the  effort  to  be  exerted  by  the  piston,  it  will  be 
Pti'DU 


If  the  clapper,  instead  of  being  horizontal  when  it  is  closed, 
should  make  an  angle  q>  witii  the  horiion,  we  should  multiply 
the  above  expression  by  cos.  itf. 

For  a  stem-valve  {h  coquille)  covering  a  circular  orifice,  whose 

D* 

diameter  is  d,  we  shall  have  simply  P  -3^. 

When  the  valve  is  opened  by  the  eflbrt,  whose  expression  we 
have  just  given,  there  is  required  sdll  another  to  hold  the  clapper 
up  during  the  whole  ascent  of  the  piston.    In  defisiult  of  posi- 
tive ideas  upon  the  extent  of  this  last  eflbrt,  and  though  it  should 
be  inferior  to  the  first,  we  wiU  admit  that  the  first,  though  it  acts 
but  for  an  instant,  is  exerted  during  the  whole  ascent. 
441.  The  effort  or  statical  force  employed  to  overcome  the 
~dae        inertia  of  the  water  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  motion 
toinertta.     which  the  pistoD  is  Constrained  to  take. 


Beilttanca 
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If  it  were  entirely  free,  and  this  force,  independently  of  those 

which  eqailibrate  the  other  resisttknces,  acted  constantly  upon  it, 

there  would  result  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion.     Calling  / 

the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  t  the  time  of  the  piston  in  passing 

2/                                                                         IT  21 
through  it,  -^  will  represent  the  accelerating  force,  and 1 

will  be  the  motive  force  sought,  JJ  being  the  weight  of  the  water 
to  be  moyed :  after  having  reduced  all  its  parts  to  the  velocity  of 
the  piston,  and  according  to  the  notations  already  employed,  77 » 

62.45;.'D'(L  +  L'^4)- 

But,  nearly  always,  the  piston  is  connected  with  a  machine, 
which,  in  moving  it,  regulates  the  circumstances  of  its  motion. 
For  example,  if  it  is  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
crank  of  a  wheel  endowed  with  a  uniform  motion,  it  will  start 
from  its  rest  with  the  water  which  follows  in  its  train  ;  it  will 
rise  at  first  with  an  accelerated  motion :  the  acceleration  will 
diminish  by  degrees,  and  it  will  be  nothing  at  the  middle  of  ita 
stroke :  then  its  velocity  will  be  retardedj  more  and  more  ;  and 
finishes  by  being  nothing  at  its  highest  poinfr.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  stroke,  the  motion  will  have  required  an  accelerating 
force,  diminishing  progressively;  and  during  the  second  half, 
a  retarding  force,  increasing  by  the  same  progression,  and  which 
will  have  destroyed  the  e£fect  of  the  first.  Thus,  whatever  was 
required  to  be  taken,  above  the  entire  force  employed  to  move  the 
machine,  to  surmount  the  inertia  of  the  mass  during  the  first 
part  of  its  stroke,  will  be  rendered  back,  by  the  same  inertia  of 
this  mass,  to  the  same  force,  during  the  second  part,  and,  in 
short,  the  inertia  will  not  have  occasioned  any  expenditure  or 
loss  of  force. 

If  the  piston  is  required  to  move  with  a  given  uniform  velocity 
v:  as  it  starts  from  repose,  there  will  be  a  certain  time,  however 
small,  required  to  attain  this  velocity.  Let  t  be  this  time ;  the 
force  necessary  to  impress  it  with  v,  or  to  overcome  the  inertia, 

•111.   ^    ^ 

will  be . 

442.  Let  us  make  an  application  of  all  these  fonnukd  to  an  ex-    caieahttion 
periment  which  I  had  occasion  to  make.  of  th« 

The  pump  had  the  following  dimensions :  "^''*' 

Diameter  of  the  working-barrel  of  pump,    D  »  1.0656  ft. 
Length  of  the  working>barrel,    ....La  5.9056 


realttaneesofa 
pomp. 
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Diameter  of  suction  pipe, D'  =»  0.44407  ft. 

Length  of  this  pipe, L'  =  25.105 

L  +  L'= H=»  31.011 

Length  of  the  stroke, /  =  4.7671 

Mean  Telocity  of  piston  (4^  strokes  in  T),    v  «  0.71523 
Weight  of  the  clapper  nearly    ....?»  2.2054  lbs. 
Coefficient  of  contraction  at  entrance  of  suc- 
tion pipe, m  ss  0.85 

Coefficient  at  the  fixed  valve,      .     .     .     ,    m*  ^  0.62 
Eflfective  section  of  opening  of  valve,  .     .      «  =  |.T'iy» 
(For  approximation,  we  have  taken  f  of 
section  of  suction  pipe.) 
The  water  arriving  at  the  valve  with  the 
velocity  which  it  had  in  this  pipe,  and 

which  was  v  (-»y-)  ,  we  have   .     .     .     .  y  =«  ( w) 

We  pass  to  the  calculation  of  the  difierent  resistances,  and  re- 
mark, that  the  quantity  62.45/i'D*,  which  is  found  in  nearly  all 
of  them,  is  equal  to  55.696  lbs. 

1st.  Weight  of  the  column  of  water  to  be  raised  (435) 

55.696X31.011 1727.20  lbs. 

2d.  Friction  of  the  piston  (437) 

3.0733X31.011X1.0656 101.56  lbs. 

3d.  Friction  of  the  water  (438)  55.696  X_ 
.00043738  (0.71523  -f  0.30792  V.71523)«  X 

r^9056,    25^/ 1.0656  \n  ,iQ  An  ik. 

Lr0656  +  0Si07U44467}J 43.60  Ibs. 

4th.  Contractions  of  the  fluid  column  (439). 
Observing  that  (^')  =  4.6248  (^)*,  and 
-^j   is  found  in  all  the  terms  of  the 
complex  fiictor,  we  have  55.696  (.71523)*  X 
•0155366(„^^)X^5)i+4.6248-l)-   74.391b.. 

5th.  Resistance  due  to  weight  of  valve  (440) 

(1.0656  \  2 
oiiiio?)  = J2.70 

6th.  For  inertia,  the  pump  being  moved  by  a  hy- 
draulic wheel  (441), 0.00 

Total  of  resistances,  active  and  passive.  .     .  1959.45 
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Amoant  brought  up,      ....     1959.45 
Deducting  weight  of  water  displaced  by  pis- 
ton,     30.88 


There  remains 1928.57  lbs. 

Experiment  has  giyen  1896.69  lbs. 

These  two  results  may  be  regarded  as  identical. 

In  this  example,  the  suction  pipe  was  narrower  than  usual, 
and  occasioned  a  resistance,  from  the  friction  of  the  water,  much 
greater  than  we  commonly  have. 

The  experiment,  the  result  of  which  has  been  just  reported,  is 
one  which  M.  Duchbne  and  myself  made  upon  one  of  the  draining 
machines  at  the  mines  of  Poullaouen,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made  (364).  In  making  them,  we  also  observed  the 
efiects  of  inertia.  A  dynamometer,  bearing  a  weight  of  5403  lbs., 
was  suspended  from  one  end  of  the  working  beam  which  raised 
the  pistons.  At  the  first  moment  of  the  raising,  the  effi)rt  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  inertia  occasioned  a  jerk  which  bore  the 
index  of  the  instrument  to  a  point  far  above  the  division  5403, 
but  which  could  not  be  observed,  the  movement  being  made  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  the  index  immediately  returned  to  5403, 
where  it  remained,  trembling  the  while,  during  the  five  or  six 
seconds  of  the  time  of  ascent.  If  the  velocity  was  increased,  the 
elevation  of  the  needle,  at  the  first  instant,  was  still  greater ; 
but  it  soon  fell  below  5403  :  having  once  increased  the  velocity 
in  the  ratio  of  three  to  four,  and  consequently  the  action  of  iner- 
tia in  that  of  nine  to  sixteen,  the  needle,  affccr  its  fall,  marked 
only  5293  :  it  might  have  been  said,  that  the  impulse  of  the  force 
employed  at  the  first  moment,  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  body 
raised,  an  impulse  whose  direction  was  opposed  to  that  of  gravi- 
ty, had  diminished  the  weight  of  this  body. 

443.  The  effort  to  raise  the  piston  should  be  equal  EfrontoniM 
to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water,  plus  the  passive    ***«p*""»"- 
resistances. 

These  resistances  are  of  two  kinds ;  one,  such  as  the 
friction  of  the  piston,  is  independent  of  the  velocity ; 
the  others  are  dependent  upon  it.  These  last  will 
always  be  very  small  compared  to  the  total  resistance 
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to  motion ;  when  we  cansed  the  velocity  of  the  piston  to 
vary  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  five,  the  load  remaining  the 
same,  we  did  not  observe  a  sensible  difference  in  the 
resistance  indicated  bj  the  dynamometer.  According- 
ly, and  excepting  extraordinary  cases,  the  passive 
resistances  may  be  estimated  at  a  certain  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  raised.  The  determi- 
nation of  this  portion  was  one  of  the  objects  of  our 
experiments  at  Poullaouen ;  they  are  reported  in  the 
Journal  des  mines  (vol.  XXL,  pp.  169 — 178);  I 
confine  myself  to  giving  the  results  of  them. 

The  first  column  of  the  following  table  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  load ;  thus,  for  the  fifth  experiment,  it  was  a  long  vertical 
connecting  rod,  (to  which  were  attached  the  pistons  of  the 
pump,  placed  one  under  the  other,)  plus  six  pistons,  plus  the 
sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  first  pump,  plus  that  of  the  second, 
plus  that  of  the  third.  The  second  column  presents  the  weight 
of  this  load,  as  indicated  by  the  dynamometer.  The  third  and 
fourth  contain  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  pump  of  the  num- 
ber marked  against  it  in  the  first  column.  The  fiflh  shows  the 
sum  of  the  resistances  of  this  same  pump :  it  is  the  diflerence  be- 
tween two  consecutive  numbers  of  the  second  column.  In  the 
sixth,  we  have  noted  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  borne  by 
this  same  pump :  it  is  49.046D'H.  Finally,  the  last  indicates 
the  ratio  between  the  two  numbers  of  the  two  preceding  columns, 
taken  upon  the  same  horizontal  line. 


LOAD  OF  THE  MACHINE. 

PUMP. 

BX8IST. 

total  b7 
pump. 

WEIGHT 

of  water 

'    RATIO       1 

of  resist- 

NATUBX. 

WEIGHT. 

DIAX. 

HSIGHT. 

by 
pump. 

anceto    . 
weight   ; 

Rod     -     - 

lbs. 

6403 

5932 

7763 

9659 

11600 

13497 

15394 

19672 

ft 

ft. 

lbs. 

Ibfc    , 

RodH 
Do.- 
Do.- 
Do.- 
Do.- 
Do.- 
Do.- 

-  6  pistons 

-  Ist  pump 
-2d  pump 
-3d  pump 
-4th  pump 
-5th  pump 

-  Cth  pump 

1 

1.066 
1.066 
1.073 
1.058 
1.066 
1.073 

31.972 
31.010 
31.972 
31.598 
32.034 
34.977 

1830 

1896 
1940 
1896 
1896 
2139 

1779 
1725 
1806 
1735 
1784 
1976 

1.03 
1.10 

1.07  1 
1.09 
1.06     1 

1.08  , 
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The  machines  upon  which  these  experiments  were 
made  had  cast  iron  working-barrels,  but  their  polish 
had  been  much  impaired,  the  packings  of  the  piston 
had  been  freshly  placed,  the  suction  pipes  were  narrow, 
and  without  widenings;  so  that  the  resistances  were 
much  greater  in  them,  than  those  commonly  experi- 
enced ;  consequently,  and  without  any  inconvenience  in 
practice,  the  mean  term  1.08  of  the  last  column  may  be 
generally  admitted. 

The  effort  to  raise  the  piston  will  then  be  52.9W^B}^ 
(=62.46 X. 7854x1.08);  avery  simple  expression, 
which  will  dispense,  in  most  cases,  with  long  calcula- 
tions, relative  to  each  kind  of  resistance,  and  which 
will  give  results  sufficiently  accurate.  We  may  raise 
it  to  58.08D'H ;  to  this,  we  then  add  the  weight  of  the 
piston  and  its  rod.  The  dynamic  load  of  a  pump  would 
thus  be  one  twelfth  greater  than  the  static  load. 

444.  When  the  piston  descends,  we  must  exert  upon      Effort 
it  an  effort  to  surmount  the  resistances  arising,  Ist,   ***ptaton** 
from  the  contraction  which  the  fluid  mass  experiences 

in  passing  through  the  piston ;  2d,  from  the  friction  of 
its  packing  against  the  working-barrel  of  the  pump. 
Both  will  be  calculated  in  the  mode  already  given  (437 
and  439).  Concerning  the  last,  I  remark,  that  it  will 
be  nothing  in  the  case  where  it  depends  only  upon  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  column,  as  when  the  packing  con- 
sists simply  of  a  flexible  leather.  The  effort  exerted 
upon  the  piston  in  its  descent,  favored  otherwise  by  the 
weight  of  this  piece  and  its  rod,  will  always  be  small 
compared  to  that  required  in  raising  it. 

445.  Thus,  during  half  the  time  of  the  working  of     coupied 
the  pump,  the  force  which  moves  it  remains  nearly      p""p*- 
unemployed.     The  better  to  utilize  it,   we  usually 
couple  two  pumps,  by  means  of  a  balance-beam   or 
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other  contrivance,  so  that  one  piston  may  ascend  while 
the  other  descends.  The  force  acts  then  continually 
with  the  same  intensity,  and  should  be  equal  to  that 
required  to  raise  and  lower  one  only  of  the  two 
pistons. 

Most  frequently,  we  place  two  working-barrels  of  a 
pump  upon  the  same  suction  pipe. 

The  two  working-barrels,  or  the  two  pumps,  deliver 
their  water  in  the  same  trough,  which  thus  furnishes  a 
nearly  continuous  jet. 

We  obtain  this  continuity  of  jet  with  but  one  work- 
ing-barrel, by  means  of  a  reservoir  of  air,  similar  to 
that  which  we  shall  mention  when  on  the  subject  of 
fire-engine  pumps  (455). 
Quantity  446.  When  a  pump  is  in  perfect  order,  that  is  to 
by  a  pump.  Say,  whcu  the  valves  fit  very  exactly,  and  the  packing 
of  the  piston  does  not  suffer  any  part  of  the  fluid  to  re- 
pass which  has  already  passed  above  it,  it  raises,  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston,  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the 
volume  of  space  generated  by  the  base  of  the  piston  dur- 
ing its  upward  stroke,  that  is  to  say,  equal  to  tt'D*/, 
or  differing  only  by  the  minute  quantity  which  the  suc- 
tion valve,  in  closing,  forces  beneath  it. 

While  the  piston  ascends,  it  is  true,  the  volume  of 
water  discharged  is  diminished  by  the  volume  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  rod ;  but  in  its  descent,  when  the 
water  which  was  under  the  piston  passes  above  it,  the 
rod  displaces  the  same  volume,  and  causes  its  discharge; 
so  that,  by  the  entire  oscillation  of  the  piston,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  delivered  is  always  nDH, 

But,  in  reality,  we  do  not  obtain  such  a  product :  the 
valves  and  the  packing  allow  a  portion  of  the  water 
already  passed  to  escape ;  and  all  that  has  been  sucked 
up  does  not  arrive  at  the  delivery  pipe.     When  the 
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pnmps  are  well  made  and  kept  in  repair,  the  loss  is  in- 
considerable :  thnsy  in  the  beautiful  pumps  of  Huelgoat 
(484),  M.  Juncker  found  it  but  8j  in  100.  M.  Castel, 
at  my  request,  has  made  some  careful  gaugings  of  the 
water  delivered  by  the  pumps  of  the  water-works  at 
Toulouse  (454):  I  give  below  the  results  obtained. 
There  were  two  sets,  each  with  four  pumps,  (plun- 
ger pumps,)  whose  pistons  were  .889  ft.  in  diam- 
eter, and  stroke  3.77  ft. :  it  was  known  that  in  the  set 
No.  I,  one  of  the  fixed  yalves,  being  broken,  did  not 
close  exactly:  as  to 
the  set  No.  11,  it 
seemed  to  be  without 
fault.  These  experi- 
ments show,  that  even 
in  very  good  ma- 
chines, the  loss  in- 
creases when  the  ve- 
locity of  the  piston  is  diminished.  In  common  pumps, 
it  is  more  considerable,  and  generally  reaches  from  one 
to  two  tenths,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  pump; 
so  that  the  volume  of  water  discharged,  in  place  of 
being  0.785D'/,  would  be  given  by  an  expression  vary- 
ing from  0.7D*/  to  0.61)*/.  It  is  more  especially  in 
such  pumps,  that  the  loss  of  water  is  so  much  the 
greater,  as  the  piston  is  more  slowly  raised. 

447.  It  should  not,  however,  be  moved  with  such  a 
velocity,  that  the  working-barrel  of  the  pump,  in  which 
the  water  mounts  by  virtue  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
Ar,  overcoming  at  the  same  time  different  resistances, 
may  not  have  time  to  be  filled  before  the  piston  com- 
mences its  descent.  Deducting  the  slight  resistance 
experienced  by  the  water  in  the  suction  pipe,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  piston,  raised  suddenly,  has  left  a  perfect 
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in 
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I      : 
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•  12.50 
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vacuum  behind  it,  and  that  the  water  has  already  arriv- 
ed at  the  entrance  of  the  working-barrel  of  the  pump, 
at  the  fixed  valve,  the  time  of  filling  will  be  determined 
by  the  rules  given  in  Sees.  97  and  98.  Designating  it 
by  t,  and  by  L'  the  elevation  of  the  valve  above  the 
well,  we  shall  have 

Representing  by  m  the  mean  velocity  with  which  the 
watei'  rises  in  the  working-barrel  of  the  pump  while 

filling   it,    we   shall   have   w  =  ■— .     The  resistance  of 

the  suction  pipe  will  diminish  a  little  this  value  of  u  ; 
we  shall  obtain  this  diminution  by  reducing  a  little  the 
value  of  Til. 

If  the  piston  has  a  velocity  v  greater  than  u,  the  water 
cannot  follow  it ;  it  will  quit  it,  and  will  be  rejoined  by 
it  before  having  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  working-bar- 
rel of  the  pump,  which  will  not  be  entirely  filled  at 
each  lift.     It  is  necessary,  then,  that  v  should  be  less 

than  y ;  prudence  dictates,  that  we  should  not  allow  it 

to  be  over  two  thirds  of  it. 

In  the  above  example  (442) ,  where  we  have  D  »  1.0656  ft. ,  /  =s 
4.7671,  L'  =  25.105  ft.,  «=;:  .15489  eq.  ft.,  and  m  =  0.667,  mak- 
ing A  =  32.809  ft.,  we  find  i  =  2.2852",  and  u  =  2.086  ft.,  a  ve- 
locity more  than  double  that  of  .71523  ft.,  which  is  that  of  the 
piston.  Even  when  we  make  mss0.50,  we  shall  then  obtain  u 
=  1.5673  ft.  Thus,  we  should  have  no  fear  that  the  water  might 
not  foUow  the  piston. 

The  expressions  u  and  t  indicate  that  the  velocity  with  which 
the  water  ascends  in  the  working-barrel  of  the  pump,  and  conse- 
quently, that  which  we  give  to  the  pistons,  is  so  much  the  greater 
as  the  suction  pipe  is  shorter,  and  as  its  diameter,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  opening  of  the  valve,  is  more  considerable. 

In  great  pumps,  working  with  a  continuous  motion,  and  the 
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stroke  of  whoee  pistons  may  be  3.937  ft.,  for  example,  we  have  usu- 
ally from  four  to  six  strokes  per  minute,  which  corresponds  to  a 
velocity  of  from  .5249  ft.  to  .787  ft.  This  limit  is  never  exceed- 
ed, even  in  fire-engine  pumps  :  notwithstanding  the  quick  move- 
ments of  the  pumpers,  they  do  not  make  over  sixty  strokes  of 
0.3936  ft. ;  which  gives  only  a  velocity  of  0.7874  ft.  There  are 
few  cases  where  it  goes  as  high  as  0.984  ft. ;  though  in  the 
pumps  at  Huelgoat  (434),  it  has  reached  as  high  as  1.377  ft. 
I  will  observe,  that  with  equal  velocity,  it  is  advantageous  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  stroke,  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
those  which  are  made  in  the  same  time ;  we  have  to  surmount 
less  frequently  the  inertia  of  the  masses  to  be  again  set  in  mo- 
tion ;  the  quantity  of  water  which,  at  each  shutting  of  the  fixed 
valve,  returns  below  it,  is  less ;  and  the  changes  of  direction, 
which  produce  shakings  in  the  joints  of  the  mechanism,  and  end 
in  wearing  them  out,  are  less  frequent. 

ARTICLE    SECOND. 
Force  Pumps, 

448.  In  these  machines,  though  not  in  frequent  use       ^heir 
at  present,  the  working-barrel  of  the  pump  is  plunged    ch«r«cter. 
into  the  well;  it  is  joined  to  an  ascension  pipe,  at  the      Fig.7e. 
lower  extremity  of  which  is  the  stop-valve. 

If  the  water  which  is  in  the  working-barrel  of  the 
pump  is  removed,  that  of  the  reservoir  penetrates 
there,  and  it  rises  to  the  same  height  as  the  exterior 
sur&ce,  by  reason  of  the  law  in  virtue  of  which  all 
parts  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  mass  tend  to  take  the 
same  level. 

449.  On  entering  there,  it  raises  the  fixed  valve  6,   Their  undi. 
which  is  in  its  lower  part,  and  which  closes  when  the 

fluid  has  attained  the  level  MN.  Then,  the  piston, 
descending,  presses  and  forces  the  water  between  its 
base  and  the  valve ;  forces  open  the  stop-clapper  e,  and 
rises  in  the  ascension  pipe.  When  the  piston  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  and  ascends  again,  the 
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fixed  Talve  is  opened  anew,  and  the  irorking-barrel  of 
the  pump  is  filled  a  second  time ;  and  so  in  succession. 
Such  is  the  force  pump^  properly  so  called. 
Fig.  77.  In  others,  the  piston  is  pierced  in  the  middle,  and 
surmounted  with  a  valve ;  when  it  descends,  the  water 
which  was  below  it,  opening  the  valve,  passes  above  it ; 
in  reascending,  it  raises  this  water,  as  well  as  the  whole 
column  which  is  in  the  ascension  pipe.  This  is  the 
lifting  pump;  it  only  difiers  from  that  described  in 
Sec.  434,  in  that  the  latter  has  a  suction  pipe  below  the 
working-barrel  of  the  pump. 

In  some  force  pumps,  the  piston,  which  is  also  provid- 
ed with  a  valve,  is  introduced  through  the  lower  open- 
ing of  the  working-barrel  of  the  pump,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  an  iron  frame,  attached  to  a  rod. 
Load.  4^0.  It  is  evident  that  such  pumps  can  carry  the 

water  to  any  desired  height,  provided  the  disposable 
force  is  sufficient. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  the  load  of  the  piston,  whether 
forcing  or  lifting,  is  always  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  which  has  for  its  base  that  of  the 
piston  itself,  and  for  its  height,  the  difierence  of  level 
between  the  well  and  the  delivery  pipe. 

What  we  have  said,  in  the  article  on  suction  pumps, 
upon  the  resistances  arising  from  the  friction  of  the 
piston  and  of  the  water,  from  contractions  at  the  valves, 
&c.,  applies  equally  to  force  pumps. 
Reitaune*  451.  Thcro  is,  however,  a  resistance  which  is  more 
considetTkble  in  these  last,  and  of  which  no  mention  has 
yet  been  made ;  it  is  that  experienced  when  we  attempt 
to  open  the  stop-valve,  and  in  general,  every  valve  bear- 
ing a  mass  of  water  upon  it,  having  its  upper  surfiu^ 
greater  than  that  of  the  opening,  (and  it  cannot  be 
otherwise). 


at  the 
stop-valTO. 
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Let  S  be  this  nppdr  iurfitoe,  H'  the  height  of  the  fluid  mats 
upon  it ;  62.452'H'  will  be  the  preeeuie  exerted  by  this  mass. 
To  Burmount  it,  we  must  oppose  to  it  an  effort  whose  momentum 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  it :  preserving  the  denominations  of 
Sec.  440,  we  shall  have  then  t2AbSWl »  62.455arX',  whence  j?= 

~,  :  thus  this  effort,  acting  upon  the  piston,  or  being  exerted  by 

it,  will  be  62.45;i'D*H'  —  .     If  the  two  sur&ces  of  the  valve  had 

been  equal,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  upper  sur&ce  had  been  equal  to 
the  orifice,  there  would  always  have  been  requisite,  to  raise  this 
mass,  an  eflbrt  equal  to  62.457tT>*H' ;  then  that  arising  from  the 
excess  of  the  upper  suifiioe  will  be 


62.45«D«H'(^-l), 


This  effi>rt  should  act  but  a  single  instant,  at  the  commencement 

of  the  opening  of  the  valve. 

In  a  pump  whose  piston  is  moved  by  a  hydraulic  wheel,  or  by 

any  mechanism  carrying  a  fly-wheel,  if  the  physical  duration  of 

this  instant  could  be  appreciated,  and  should  be  represented  by 

^,  0  being  the  time  of  the  entire  lift  of  the  piston,  we  might 

convert  the  effort  of  an  instant  into  an  eflbrt  acting  continually 

fl 
upon  the  machine,  in  multiplying  it  by  - . 


ARTICLE  THIRD. 
Suction  and  Force  Pumjjs. 

452.  Most  commonly,  the  two  kinds  of  pumps  are 
united  into  one,  and  it  is  consequently  called  the  suc- 
tion and  force  pump. 

It  is  composed  of  a  if  orking-barrel,  of  a  short  suction 
pipe,  of  an  ascension  pipe,  of  a  solid  piston,  or  of  a  long 
cylindric  piston  (plunger),  and  of  two  valves,  the  suc- 
tion and  the  stop-valve. 

Commonly,  the  suction  pipe,  which  is  never  over  a 
few  metres  in  length,  is  placed  immediately  below  the 


eflTect. 
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iforking-barrel,  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  the  ascen- 
sion tube  is  placed  at  the  side.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  two  pipes  are  in  the  same  line,  making,  as  it  were, 
only  one,  and  the  working-barrel  is  at  the  side,  as  we 
see  in  Figs.  78  and  79. 

We  also  couple  suction  and  force  pumps.  Often  the 
two  working-barrels  have  but  one  suction  tube,  and 
sometimes  also  but  one  ascension  tube.  Pumps  are 
also  made  with  two  pistons,  moving  in  the  same  body. 
Finally,  Lahire,*  MM.  Arnollet,t  Cordier,J  and  Car- 
cel  (in  his  lamps)  have  employed  but  one  working- 
barrel,  with  only  one  piston,  which  exhausts  and  forces 
at  the  same  time  in  its  reciprocating  motion. 
'^^■™>c  453.  In  whatever  manner  the  two  coupled  pumps 
are  arranged,  the  dynamic  force  which  the  motor  must 
employ  to  keep  them  in  action,  will  be  52.956D^E[Xv 
(443);  or  rather,  56.203D2Ht;,  the  force  destined  to 
raise  the  piston  having  to  be  increased  by  that  neces- 
sary to  lower  it  (444).  The  velocity  v  is  estimated 
usually  by  the  number  N  of  strokes  of  each  of  the 
pistons  in  one  minute ;  thus,  /  being  the  length  of  the 

stroke,  we  shall  have  v=-^  ;  and  for  the  force  im- 
pressed, or  dynamic  eflfect  produced  in  1", 
1.8734ND2H/**-"-. 

454.  I  will  givo,  as  an  example  of  good  distribution  of  the 
parts  of  a  suction  and  force  pump,  designed  to  accomplish  a  con- 
siderable and  continuous  work,  one  of  those  which  M.  Abadie  has 
established,  with  complete  success,  at  the  water-works  of  Tou- 
louse. They  are  eight  in  number,  divided  into  two  entirely  di»- 
tinct  sets :  each  is  moved  by  a  great  hydraulic  wheel,  whose 
turning  axle  carries,  at  each  of  its  extremities,  a  crank,  which 

*  M6tnolrc8  do  rAcad^mie  des  sciences.  ITltt. 

t  Ballctln  de  la  8ocl6t6  d'eucouragemcnt  pour  riodostrle  nationale. 

t  Annales  des  ponta  ct  chauu^es.  1831.  Machlnee  de  bezlors. 
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moTes,  through  the  inteiYentioii  of  a  beam  and  connecting  rod, 
two  coupled  pumps. 

Figure  80  presents  one  of  them,  with  its  essential  parts. 

The  working-barrel  is  of  cast  iron :  it  is  0.98  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  4.92  ft.  long.  The  piston  consists  of  a  beautiful  brass  cyl- 
inder, perfectly  polished ;  still,  after  twelve  years'  service,  its 
BurfiEtce  has  all  the  lustre  of  a  metallic  mirror :  its  interior  is 
hollow,  and  filled  with  lead  small-shot :  the  exterior  diameter  is 
0.889  ft.,  and  its  length  is  5.57  ft.  The  stuffing  box,  besides  the 
usual  packing,  contains  at  the  bottom  a  crimped  leather,  bent 
dovmwards. 

Below  this  box,  the  working-barrel  is  pierced  with  a  small 
hole,  furnished  with  a  cock,  through  which  issues  the  air  that 
may  have  entered  there.  The  suction  pipe  is  4.527  ft.  long  and 
0.525  ft.  in  diameter :  it  is  covered  by  a  brass  plate,  carrying 
two  semi-circular  dapper-valves. 

At  the  foot  of  the  working-barrel,  and  upon  one  of  its  sides,  is 
fitted  a  square  cast  iron  box,  0.984  ft.  in  height  and  width  in  the 
dear.  It  contains  a  species  of  bronze  box,  open  at  one  end,  and 
its  upper  sur&ce,  being  inclined  45°  to  the  horizon,  is  pierced 
with  three  rectangular  openings,  0.787  ft.  long  and  0.328  ft. 
vnde ;  upon  each  is  a  clack-valve  of  the  same  metal.  Above  this 
box,  the  square  box  has  an  opening,  which  is  closed  by  a  cast 
iron  plate,  retained  by  iron  straps,  which  are  taken  off  when 
there  is  occasion  to  repair  the  valves,  (which  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened since  their  construction.) 

This  box  is  prolonged  to  the  other  pump  of  the  same  couple, 
whose  water  it  also  receives.  In  the  middle  of  its  upper  surface 
rises  an  upright  pipe,  0.886  ft.  in  diameter:  at  a  height  of 
21.325  ft.,  it  retinites  with  that  which  proceeds  from  the  second 
couple  of  the  same  set.  After  this  reiinion,  being  then  0.984  ft. 
in  diameter,  it  continues  vertically,  and  discharges  its  water, 
78.74  ft.  above  the  well,  in  a  basin  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
water-works. 

The  stroke  of  the  piston  is  at  will  2.62,  3.28  and  3.93  ft. 

When  the  pumps  are  in  full  work,  with  the  great  stroke,  we 
have  6}  strokes,  and  consequently  a  velocity  of  0.853  ft. 

455.  One  of  the  most  useful  combinations  of  suc- 
tion and  force  pumps  is  found  in  the  fire-engine  pump. 


ng.ao. 
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Fire-Engme  The  two  vorking-baiTelg,  made  of  brass,  have  gener- 
P'»°»p-  ally  a  diameter  of  0.893  ft.  and  a  length  of  1.97  ft. 
Fig-  81.  The  pistons  are  surrounded  with  leather  rings ;  above 
and  below  are  crimped  leathers,  disposed  according  to  the 
description  of  Sec.  425 ;  all  are  contained  and  pressed 
between  two  iron  plates.  The  suction-valve  is  a  stem^ 
valve,  and  the  stop-valve  is  a  clapper.  Between  the 
two  working-barrels  is  the  reservoir  or  air  receiver, 
made  of  copper  plates  about  0.118  in.  thick;  its  diam- 
eter is  0.82  ft.,  and  its  height  1.804  ft. ;  in  its  lower 
part,  it  is  pierced  with  a  circular  hole,  to  which  is  sol- 
dered a  brass  pipe,  from  the  top  of  which  issues  a 
leather  or  strong  impermeable  canvass  pipe,  bearing  at 
its  extremity  a  long  ajutage  or  spout,  which  is  about 
0.052  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  orifice,  and  is  directed 
towards  the  fire  to  be  put  out. 

This  pump  is  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  mounted  on 
four  wheels,  and  drawn  to  the  place  where  the  fire 
breaks  out.  The  firemen  then  continually  supply  the 
water  with  buckets  made  for  the  purpose,  while  the 
pumpers,  placed  at  the  two  ends  of  the  beam,  working 
the  rods  of  the  two  pistons,  keep  the  engine  in  play. 

The  water  passes  from  the  pumps  into  the  air  reser- 
voir ;  and  as  it  arrives  there  in  much  greater  quantity 
than  can  be  vented,  under  a  small  pressure,  through  the 
lower  aperture,  it  rises,  condenses  the  air  more  and 
more,  and  gives  it  an  elastic  force,  very  often  greater 
than  that  of  three  atmospheres.  The  reaction  being 
equal  to  the  action,  the  air  presses  the  water  with  this 
same  force ;  it  causes  it  to  issue  with  velocity  through 
the  spout,  with  a  continuous  jet. 

Eight  pumpers,  working  well,  give  sixty  strokes  to 
the  beam  per  minute;  the  stroke  of  the  pistons  is 
0.393  ft.,  and  they  impel  the  water  a  height  of  65.62  ft. 
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Dedacting  all  lossefl,  this  is  195.36'^^  of  nsefal  effect 
in  1"  per  man. 

456.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  an  appli-    Bydranuo 
cation  of  the  suction  and  force  pump  was  made,  too       '^'^' 
important  to  be  passed  in  silence ;  it  has  given  rise  to 
the  hydraulic  press. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  piston  A,  which  rises  in  rig.  s. 
the  working-barrel  of  the  pump  B,  communicating  with 
the  small  pump  C,  by  the  pipe  D.  The  great  piston  is 
covered  with  a  plate,  upon  which  we  place  the  objects  to 
be  pressed;  these  are  forced  against  an  immovable 
plane,  fixed  a  little  above  it. 

The  pressure  which  the  base  of  the  small  piston 
exerts  upon  the  water,  when  it  descends,  is  transmitted, 
by  the  intervening  fluid  contained  in  the  pipe,  to  the 
base  of  the  great  piston ;  and  as  it  is  equal  upon  each 
of  the  points  of  the  two  bases,  its  total  effort  upon  each 
will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their  sur&ces ;  so  that,  if  the 
ratio  of  the  two  diameters  is  as  one  to  five,  the  effort 
exerted  upon  the  great  will  be  twenty-five  times  greater 
than  that  upon  the  small  piston.  Let  us  suppose  a  man, 
capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  66.16  lbs.  upon  a 
weighing  machine,  acts  at  the  end  of  a  lever  3.2809  ft. 
long ;  and  that  the  point  of  this  same  lever,  to  which 
is  attached  the  rod  of  the  small  piston,  is  but  .164  ft. 
from  the  other  extremity,  where  the  fulcrum  is.  The 
arm  of  the  lever,  where  the  power  is,  is  twenty  times 
longer  than  that  of  the  resistance,  and  the  effort  at  the 
great  piston  will  evidently  be  25  X  20  X  66.16=88080 
lbs. ;  an  effort  equal  to  that  which  500  men,  acting  at 
the  same  time,  would  be  capable  of  exerting. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  very  sim- 
ple mechanism  used  to  feed  the  pump  with  water,  and 
to  direct  it  suitably  under  the  great  piston.     I  merely 
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remark;  that  it  is  very  essential  that  the  packing  of  the 
leather  box  through  which  the  piston  passes  should 
allow  no  water  to  drop  through  it;  this  packing  consists 
of  a  single  crimped  leather  ring,  so  rounded  upwards, 
that  the  cover  of  the  box,  pressing  upon  its  convex 
surface,  extends  it  in  breadth,  and  brings  it  to  bear  for- 
cibly, with  one  edge  against  the  piston,  and  the  other 
against  the  lateral  surface  of  the  box. 
Rotetoiy  457.  A  continuous  rotatory  motion  produces  gener- 
pnmpt.  ^Yij  a  greater  effect  than  alternating  motion ;  two  dis- 
tinguished mechanists,  Bramah,  of  England,  and  M. 
Dietz,  of  France,  have  attempted  to  procure  for  pumps 
the  advantages  of  the  former.  Having  had  no  occasion 
to  use  their  ingenious  machines,  I  confine  myself  to 
giving  a  simple  idea  of  their  structure  and  mode  of 
action ;  I  will  take  for  example,  the  pump  of  Dietz, 

The  body  of  the  pump  is  composed  of  a  drum  or  cylindrical 
ng-  »•  copper  box,  A,  having,  in  the  clear,  a  diameter  of  from  0.656  ft. 
to  1.312  ft.,  and  a  thickness  of  from  0.131  to  0.393  ft.,  according 
to  the  power  of  the  machine.  It  contains,  between  its  two  ends, 
a  second  box  BB',  also  of  copper  and  cylindrical,  but  of  less  di- 
ameter, and  without  a  cover  :  it  is  moveable  about  the  turning 
axle  0,  furnished  with  a  crank.  In  the  interior  of  the  box  or 
wheel  BB',  and  adjoining  its  concave  surface,  there  is  an  eccen- 
tric D  fastened  By  screws  upon  the  drum.  The  latter  encloses 
also,  at  the  sides  of  the  pipes  E  and  F,  a  large  iron  plate  G6H, 
which  is  pressed  at  b  against  the  convex  part  of  the  wheel,  and 
is  pierced  with  two  openings :  through  one,  c,  the  water  passes 
from  the  suction  tube  E  into  the  space  aaaa  between  the  two 
boxes ;  and  through  the  other,  d^  it  enters  the  ascension  tube  F. 
Finally,  the  box  BBf  has,  throughout  its  thickness,  and  as  fiur  as 
the  axle,  four  cross  formed  cuts,  in  which  slide  four  iron  tongues, 
I,  r,  I" and  r":  their  width  (parallel  to  the  axle),  as  well  as  that 
of  the  band  G^H,  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  drum :  one  of  their  extremities  is  constantly  bearing 
against  the  exterior  edge  of  the  eccentric  D,  and  the  other  is 
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agUDst  the  oonoave  side  of  the  space  aaa;  so  that,  like  parti- 
tions, they  divide  this  space  into  separate  parts. 

When  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  and  the  wheel  BB'  goes 
from  b  towards  B',  the  tongue  I,  after  passing  the  point  b,  leaves 
behind  it  a  vacuum,  and  as  soon  as  it  gets  beyond  the  opening  c, 
the  water  enters  in  to  fill  it.  The  tongue  F,  which  follows, 
pushes  before  it  this  water,  causes  it  to  run  through  the  interval 
aaoy  forces  it  to  pass  through  the  orifice  d,  and  to  rise  in  the  pipe 
F.  So  on  successively,  and  we  have  a  continuous  motion  and 
jet. 

From  what  has  been  said,  in  order  that  the  machine  may  raise 
all  the  water  possible,  it  is  necessary  that  the  fluid  be  completely 
retained  in  the  spaces,  so  as  not  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  consequently,  that  the  moveable  box  and  the  tongues  join 
perfectly  the  two  ends  of  the  drum,  without,  however,  occasion- 
ing any  considerable  friction ;  and  for  this  purpose,  we  must  have 
great  perfection  in  the  adjustment  of  the  pieces  of  the  machine. 
Even  should  this  perfection  exist  on  coming  fix)m  the  hands  of 
the  artist,  we  have  to  fear  lest  it  may  be  damaged  by  much 
work,  and  by  the  raising  of  saline  waters,  etc.,  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period,  the  useful  effect  may  become  fiur  inferior 
to  what  it  was  at  first :  this  latter,  in  an  experiment  made  by 
MM.  Molard  and  Mallet,  has  been  ^^  of  the  force  employed  to 
produce  it. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ARCHIMEDEAN     SCREW. 

468.  If,  upon  the  surfiice  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  we 
trace  a  helix  of  several  spirals,  so  that  in  a  groove  cut 
according  to  this  curve  are  set  small  plates,  all  of  the 
same  height,  and  joining  well  upon  each  other,  the  com- 
bination will  present,  as  it  were,  the  thread  of  a  screw, 
very  salient  and  of  a  uniform  thickness ;  and  if  we 
then  cover  them  with  a  cylindrical  envelope  of  staves, 
the  whole  will  constitute  the  Archimedean  Screw.  Its 
envelope  will  be  the  barrel,  the  plates  forming  the 
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thread  of  the  screw  will  be  the  steps^  and  the  solid  cyl- 
inder the  newel  or  core;  the  space  comprised  between 
the  newel,  the  barrel,  and  the  thread,  will  forma  helicoi- 
dal  canal. 

In  the  common  screws,  we  hare  upon  the  same  newel 
three  equidistant  threads,  and  consequently  three  canals. 
The  diameter  of  the  screw,  which  is  the  interior  diame- 
ter of  the  barrel,  varies  from  1.066  ft.  to  2.13  ft. ;  that 
of  the  newel  is  a  third  of  it ;  and  the  length  of  the 
screw  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  times  the  diameter, 
according  as  it  is  more  or  less  strong.  The  angle  made 
by  the  helix  with  the  axis,  or  rather  with  a  right  line 
traced  upon  the  newel,  and  consequently  parallel  to  the 
axis,  has  undergone  great  variations ;  the  ancient  Bo- 
mans  made  it  but  45° ;  at  Toulouse,  according  to  pre^ 
scriptions  derived  from  Holland,  they  make  it  about  54'' ; 
the  Paris  constructors  make  it  generally  at  60* ;  uid 
Eytelwein,  in  a  small  screw,  carefully  made,  went  as 
high  as  78*.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  axis  is  a 
crank,  and  at  the  lower  is  a  pivot,  which  is  received  in 
a  socket,  embedded  in  one  of  the  small  sides  of  a  frame 
supporting  the  machine. 
Use.  459.  If  we  place  it  in  a  mass  of  water,  giving  it  an 

inclination  less  than  that  of  the  helix  upon  the  axis, 
which  is  usually  from  30*  to  45*,  and  impress  upon  it  a 
motion  of  rotation,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  helices,  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  canals  passing  in 
the  water,  will  draw  up  a  certain  quantity,  which  will 
rise  frcMEU  spiral  to  spiral,  and  will  issue  at  the  upper 
orifice* 

The  screw  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  draining  of 
water  from  places  where  we  wish  to  lay,  unobstructed 
by  water,  the  fi>undations  of  any  hydraulic  structure, 
such  B8  tiie  pier  of  a  bridge,  a  lock,  &c.    Its  simplio- 
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itj,  the  small  space  it  occupies,  the  facility  of  trans* 
porting  and  setting  it  np,  as  well  as  that  of  setting  np 
many  at  the  same  point,  cause  its  ase  to  be  very 
general  in  such  drainings,  and  giye  it  a  preference  even 
oyer  other  machines,  which  have  some  advantages  in 
other  respects.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  the  illastrious  name  which  it  bears,  shows  that 
it  has  been  known  for  more  than  twenty  centuries. 
Vitruvius,  who  lived  in  an  early  age  of  the  Christian 
era,  made  mention  of  it,  and  what  he  said  shows  that 
at  that  epoch,  its  construction  was  as  well  understood 
as  now. 

460.  I  attempt  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  mode  in     Method 
which  the  water  rises  in  the  screw.  wo^g. 

For  greater  simplicity,  let  us  take  a  screw  formed  ^ 

by  a  tube,  bent  and  wound  round  a  cylinder.  We  first 
place  it  horizontally ;  if,  through  the  orifice  at  the  base, 
we  introduce  a  bullet,  in  rolling,  as  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  it  will  advance  towards  the  other  extremity  of 
the  tube,  and  it  will  stop  upon  the  lowest  point  of  the 
first  spiral ;  by  turning  the  machine,  the  point  on  which 
it  rests  will  be  raised;  it  will  leave  it,  and,  as  if  descend- 
ing, it  will  pass  to  the  following  point;  and  in  succes- 
sion to  the  others,  remainii^  always  at  the  same  level, 
but  advancing  towards  the  outlet  of  the  tube,  which  it 
will  finally  attain,  and  so  pass  through  it.  Now,  incline 
the  machine  a  little,  and  again  introduce  the  bullet 
through  the  lower  end ;  it  will  still  settle  itself  upon 
the  lowest  point  of  the  first  spiral ;  when  it  will  be 
raised  by  means  of  the  motion  of  rotation,  and  will  pass 
upon  the  following  one,  which  will  also  be  raised,  but  in 
a  less  quantity;  in  this  manner,  by  a  movement  at  once 
progressive  and  ascensional,  it  will  gain  the  upper  out- 
let ;  it  will  have  risen  by  descending,  the  plane  on  which 
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it  rested  rising  more  than  itself.  If  the  inclination  of 
the  screw  had  been  such,  that  the  helix  should  present 
no  point  lower  than  that  upon  which  the  bullet  is  first 
placed,  it  would  have  continued  to  remain  there.  Final- 
ly, if  the  inclination  had  been  still  increased,  the  bullet 
could  not  have  entered  it ;  and  if  it  had  been  introduc- 
ed through  the  upper  orifice  of  the  tube,  it  would  have 
descended  in  following  all  the  windings,  and  have  issued 
through  the  lower  orifice. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  bullet  applies  equally  to 
the  water  which  enters  through  the  base  into  the  spiral 
tube.  It  will  flow  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  spiral ;  it 
will  then  rise  on  both  sides,  in  the  two  branches,  to  the 
level  of  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  branch  of  entry. 
The  arc  of  the  spiral,  containing  all  the  water  it  can 
then  admit,  is  the  hydrophoric  arc  of  the  screw.  If, 
after  the  first  spiral  is  filled,  we  make  a  revolution  of 
the  machine,  the  water  it  contains  will  advance,  like 
the  bullet,  with  a  double  motion,  progressive  and  ascen- 
sional, and  it  will  be  found  in  the  hydrophoric  arc  of 
the  second  spiral ;  it  will  be  replaced  in  the  first  by  a 
new  and  equal  quantity  of  water.  In  the  following 
revolutions,  these  two  bodies  of  water,  as  well  as  those 
which  follow  after  them,  will  ascend  from  spiral  to  spi- 
ral, even  to  the  orifice  of  exit.  Thus,  at  each  revolu- 
tion, the  screw  will  evidently  discharge  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  that  contained  by  the  hydrophoric  arc. 
The  depth         461.  But  for  this  purpose,  the  base  of  the  screw  should  be 

tc«w  Sloaid  be  Pl'^^g^  ^^  **>«  ^«^^  *  '^'^''  quantity. 

piantred  It  should  be  at  least  so  much  submerged,  that  the  mouth  of  the 

In  the  well,     helicoidal  tube,  after  having  traversed  in  its  rotation  the  water  of 
Fig.  84.       the  well,  on  its  arrival  at  the  surface,  shall  be  found  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hydrophoric  arc  of  the  first  spiral ;  then  this  arc  will 
be  entirely  filled ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  so,  if  the 
level  of  the  reservoir  was  below  this  point,  whose  position  we 
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shall  soon  detennine.  When  the  mouth,  in  pursuing  its  rotation, 
shall  have  passed  this  level,  the  atmospheric  air  will  enter  in  the 
tube,  will  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  water,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  revolution,  it  will  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  first  spiral, 
that  which  is  above  the  hydrophoric  arc.  It  will  be  the  same 
with  the  following  spirals ;  the  water  and  the  air  will  be  then 
disposed  as  indicated  bj  the  figure ;  each  of  the  columns  of  the 
former  fluid  will  be  entirely  supported  by  its  spiral ;  it  will  not 
exert  any.  pressure  upon  the  inferior  columns,  and  through- 
out, the  air  will  have  the  same  density  as  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

It  will  not  be  so,  if  the  level  of  the  well  should  be  raised  above 
the  summit  of  the  hydrophone  arc,  even  though  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  may  be  found,  in  some  portion  of  its  revolution,  outside  the 
water.  The  air,  it  is  true,  will  be  introduced  among  the  spirals, 
but  the  water  will  occupy  more  than  the  hydrophoric  arc ;  it  will 
rise,  in  the  ascending  branch,  above  the  summit  of  this  arc,  that 
is  to  say,  above  the  summit  of  the  descending  branch ;  it  will 
bear  upon  the  inferior  column  with  all  this  excess,  and  will  com- 
press the  air  comprised  between  that  and  itself.  Often  this  air, 
striving  to  regain  its  density,  traverses  the  column  which  is  above 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  and  by  reason  of  the  movements  which 
take  place,  and  of  the  irregularity  with  which  the  water  and  the 
air  are  reciprocally  disposed,  the  last  of  these  fluids  may  be  found 
rarified  in  certain  parts ;  and  we  may  see  the  atmospheric  air  in- 
troducing itself  in  the  tube,  passing  briskly  through  the  water  of 
some  spirals,  and  going  to  establish  the  equilibrium ;  these  shocks 
and  irregular  movements  diminish  considerably  the  product  of  the 
machine. 

Finally,  when  the  base  is  plunged  entirely  in  the  well,  the  air 
cannot  enter  the  screw ;  nothing  but  water  can  enter  there.  If 
the  velocity  of  rotation  be  very  great,  the  centrifugal  force  result- 
ing from  it  may  raise  this  water,  and  cause  it  to  be  discharged 
through  the  upper  outlet,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  in  Sec.  302. 
But  with  a  less  velocity,  the  water  will  only  roach  a  certain 
height  in  the  tube ;  forming  a  continuous  whole,  it  will  press, 
with  all  the  weight  due  to  its  vertical  height,  upon  the  orifice  of 
entry,  and  will  thus  counteract  the  centrifugal  force.  In  great 
machines,  the  air  which  is  already  in  the  helicoidal  ducts, 
and  that  which  arrives  there  through  the  upper  opening,  also  pro- 
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dnoe  irregularity  in  the  motions,  and  the  diDiinatk)n  of  the  pro- 
duct already  alluded  to.  When,  however,  the  eanals  are  very 
large,  and  the  machine  is  properly  disposed  and  inclined,  the 
exterior  air  arriving  without  commotion  in  all  the  spirals,  these 
inconveniences  no  longer  occur,  and  we  ohtain  nearly  the  ustud 
product. 

Eytelwein,  who  made  a  particular  study  of  the  movements 
of  water  in  diflerent  kinds  of  screws,  published  a  series  of 
experiments  which  show  the  bad  effect  of  a  too  great  or  too  little 
submersion  of  the  base  in  the  water  to  be  drained ;  at  least,  for 
screws  with  small  ducts.  I  give  here  some  of  the  results  ob- 
tained. He  was  provided  with  a  model  of  a 
screw  made  with  great  care :  it  was  0.512  ft. 
in  diameter  and  3.608  ft.  long:  it  had  two  heli- 
coidal  ducts,  intersecting  the  axis  at  an  angle 
of  78°  21^,  and  having,  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius,  a  height  of  0.138  ft.  This  screw  was 
placed  in  a  reservoir,  in  an  angle  of  50°  to  the 
horizon,  and  when  it  yielded  the  greatest  pro- 
duct, the  level  was  0.042  ft.  above  the  centre  of 
the  base.  I  indicate  in  the  first  column  of  the 
annexed  table,  the  height  of  the  vrater  above 
or  below  the  centre  of  the  base ;  and  in  the  second,  the  volume 
of  water  raised  at  each  revolution. 

Though  the  Archimedean  screw  is  very  ancient,  and  simple  in 
its  character,  still,  there  is  no  theory  to  be  found  for  the  machine 
as  it  is  now  used.  The  essays  of  some  learned  mathematiciaiia 
are  far  firom  enabling  us  to  determine  its  eflects  exactly.  That 
which  Bernoulli  and  most  authors  have  given,  applies  only  to 
the  case  (now  out  of  use)  of  a  tube,  with  a  very  small  diameter, 
rolled  spirally  round  a  cylinder:  I  make  an  elementary  ezpom- 
tion  of  the  principal  features  of  it,  both  to  guide  our  first 
impressions  upon  this  subject,  and  to  avoid  leaving  a  gap  in 
this  work. 

Let  AMCND  be  a  vertical  projection  of  the  axis  of  the  helicoi- 
dal  tube,  wound  round  the  cylinder  ABED,  and  the  circle  anama 
a  projection  of  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  upon  a  plane  perpendic- 
ular to  its  axis.  Through  the  point  F  of  the  arc  AMM'O  draw 
the  tangent  GH ;  it  will  make  with  the  edge  01  an  angle  IFU, 
which  we  designate  by  a;  and  through  the  extremity  B  of  AB 
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draw  the  horizontal  BK,  the  angle  EBK,  or  A,  will  measure  the 
inolination  of  the  screw. 

462.  Let  us  determine  the  length  of  the  hydrophone  arc  MCN. 

And  first,  the  height  LP  of  any  point  L  of  the  helix,  above  the 
horizontal  plane  BK.  Project  L  at  /  upon  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  of  the  base,  and  draw  the  horizontal  /r,  we  shall 
have  LPssI^-|-rP.  For  greater  simplicity,  make  the  radius 
oa=l;  designate  by  a  the  length  of  the  arc  Ai  (=  a/)  ;  the 
angle  which  the  helix  makes  at  A  with  the  plane  of  the  base, 
being  the  complement  of  a,  we  shall  find  hrsssJJ  sin.  b^^Al  cot. 
a  sin.  6=s a  cot.  a  sin.  b.  We  shall  also  have  rP  a /^» IB  cos.  b 
^sb  cos.  bsss  (l-|-cos.  a)  cos.  b.  Then  LP^^a  cot.  a  sin.  b  -f- 
(l-(-cos.  a)  COS.  b. 

The  summit  or  commencement  of  the  hydrophorio  arc  of  the 
spiral  ACD  will  be  at  M,  the  most  elevated  point  above  BK.  It 
corresponds  consequently  to  the  maximum  value  of  LP.  Differ- 
entiating the  above  expression,  equaling  the  differential  to  zero, 
we  have  sin.  «t=a  oot.  a  tang,  b;  which  gives  the  value  of  the  arc 
a,  or  dm^  for  the  case  of  the  maximum.  Calling  m  this  particular 
value  at  the  point  M,  we  have  for  the  height  of  this  point  above 
BK,  m  cot.  a  sin.  6-|-  (1  -|-  cos.  m)  cos.  b. 

If  through  M  we  imagine  a  horizontal  plane,  the  point  N, 
where  it  intersects  the  ascending  branch  of  the  spiral,  will  be 
the  end  of  the  hydrophone  arc ;  since  the  commencement  and 
the  end  should  have  the  same  level.  Project  N  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  base ;  it  will  fihll  upon  the  point  n;  call  n  the  arc 
bn ;  the  arc  of  the  circle  anibn^  corresponding  to  the  arc  of  the 
helix  AMCN,  will  be  n-\-n;  and  for  the  elevation  of  N  above 
the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  B,  we  shall  have  {n-\'n) 
cot.  a  sin.  6-j-[l  +  co8.  (^  +  n)]  cos.  b. 

This  elevation  should  be  equal  to  that  of  M.  Making  the  two 
expressions  equal  and  reducing,  we  have  {n-^-n)  sin.  m-(-cos. 
(^  -|.n)  s=  m  sin.  m-|--cos.  m:  an  equation  from  which  we  may 
deduce  the  vahie  of  n,  by  means  of  successive  substitutions. 

This  value  being  found,  we  shall  know  the  arc  mbn  corresponding 
to  the  hydrophone  arc  MCN.  But  an  arc  of  the  helix  is  equal  to 
an  arc  of  the  corresponding  circle,  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the 
radius  of  the  tables  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  comprised  between 
the  two  arcs,  that  is  to  say,  divided  by  this  cosine.  Here  the  arc  of 
the  circle  is  n — m-\^^  the  angle  comprised  between  the  two  arcs  is 
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90°  —  a :  the  length  of  the  hydrophone  arc  will  then  be  -T- ; 

and,  for  a  cylinder  whose  radius  is  r, 

r  — ' . . 

Bin.  a 

463.  If  « is  the  section  of  the  helicoidal  tube,  the  voltune  of 
water  raised  at  each  turn  of  the  screw  will  be  the  above  expres- 
sion multiplied  by  s. 

Galling  N  the  number  of  turns  made  by  the  screw  in  a  given 
time,  L  its  length  outside  of  the  water,  and  observing  that  the 
height  of  the  elevation  is  L  sin.  6,  we  shall  have  for  the  value  of 
the  useful  effect,  during  this  time, 

NLsr(.T  +  n  —  m)    .        . 
'  sin.  a 

464.  The  expression  sin.  msoot.  a  tang.  6,  obtained  by  difler- 
entiating,  and  making  equal  to  zero  the  general  value  of  the  ele- 
vation of  any  point  of  the  first  spiral,  answers  equally  to  the  case 
of  maximum  and  minimum;  it  gives  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
greatest  elevation.  Moreover,  the  sin.  m  applies  as  well  to  the 
arc  am^  as  to  the  arc  am,  by  taking  bmf^^am.  Consequently,  if 
we  project  the  point  m^  upon  the  hydrophorio  arc,  M',  which  is  its 
projection,  will  be  the  lowest  part  of  the  arc,  as  M  is  the  highest 
point. 

The  expression  cot.  a  tang.  &,  representing  a  sine,  cannot  ex- 
ceed 1.  When  it  is  equal  to  it,  the  arcs  am  and  am'  will  become 
04/;  the  points  M  and  M'  will  be  merged  in  the  point  F ;  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  hydrophone  arc,  and  no  more  water  raised. 

But  cot.  a  tang.  J  =  1  gives  tang,  b  =  — - —  =  tang,  a  or  b^^a; 

that  is  to  say,  that  when  the  angle  of  inclination  shall  be  equal 
to  the  angle  made  by  the  helix  with  the  edge  of  the  cylinder,  the 
discharge  will  cease;  it  is  necessary,  then,  in  order  that  it 
may  take  place,  that  the  first  of  these  angles  should  be  smaller 
than  the  second,  as  we  have  already  remarked  (459). 

That  of  the  values  of  b  giving  the  greatest  effect  is  impliedly 
embraced  in  the  above  expression  of  effect.  For  the  same  screw, 
moved  with  the  same  velocity,  there  will  be  no  variable  in  this 
expression  but  sin.  b  {n-^n — m),  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  value  of  b  which  will  render  this  quantity  a  maxi- 
mum. 
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465.  From  what  was  said  at  the  oommencement  of  Sec.  461, 
in  order  that  the  hydrophone  arc  shoald  take  all  the  water  it  can 
contain,  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  well  should  be  as  high  as  the 
point  m,  or  as  the  point  p,  which  is  on  the  same  horizontal ;  and 
consequently  should  be  raised  above  the  centre  of  the  base  by  the 
quantity  ops»r  cos.  mssr^l  —  (cot.  a  tang.  b)*.  For  the  verti- 
cal elevation,  we  shall  have 

r  COS.  b  fs/l  —  (cot.  a  tang.  by. 

466.  In  what  has  been  said,  we  have  supposed  the  hydrophorio     infloence 

arc  had  time  to  be  filled  with  water,  without  any  mention  of  the  <>' ▼•i®«*^  "P®" 

the  prodact. 
velocity  of  the  water.    It  has,  however,  a  great  influence  upon 

the  amount  of  the  product,  especially  when  the  bottom  of  the 

screw  is  entirely  submerged.    This  influence  is  shown  by  the 

experiments  of  Eytelwein.    They  were  made 

with  the  small  screw  already  mentioned,  with 

an  inclination  of  50°.     In  the  first  series,  the 

end  of  the  screw  vras  entirely  submerged  ;  an  ' 


unfavorable  circumstance,   the  disadvantages  ' 
of  which  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
workmen.    The  second  was  made  under  more 
fiEivorable  circumstances,  with  the  base  sub- 
merged only  a  suitable  quantity  (465).    In  > 
practice,  it  will  suffice  to  establish  the  screw  in  ; 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  end  of  the  vertical  !  { 
diameter  of  the  core  may  project  a  little  above 
the  surface. 

Comparing  the  terms  of  the  two  series,  when  * 
the  velocity  of  the  machine  has  been  nearly  the  same,  we  see 
that  when  the  inferior  extremity  was  entirely  submerged,  the 
product  was  about  one  third  less. 

467.  We  pass  to  the  effect  of  which  great  screws  are 
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I  make  known  what  this  product  would  be,  by  giving, 
in  the  following  table,  the  results  of  experiments  made 
with  three  pumps,  of  I'*-,  Ij^**  and  2"-  (French  measure) 
in  diameter,  the  latter  limit  never  being  exceeded.  I 
give  the  length  and  velocity  of  each,  as  well  {is  the 
angle  of  inclination  at  which  it  stopped  delivering 
water;  an  angle  which,  according  to  theory,  is  equal 
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to  that  made  by  the  helix  with  the  axis  (464).  The 
greatest  effect  was  produced  at  an  angle  of  80^;  I  have 
taken  it  for  the  unit,  and  have  compared  with  it  those 
obtained  under  different  angles ;  this  comparison  shows 
the  great  influence  of  the  inclination. 


fl 
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20.23 

0.18 
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55° 

91.8|14.e2 

0.10 
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0.07 

367 

17.84 

0.07 

Though  the  volumes  of  water  indicated  in  the  table 
have  been  admitted,  as  the  results  of  experiment,  by  a 
commission  of  engineers,  still,  as  they  are  presented 
by  a  constructor  of  the  Archimedean  Screw,  we  may 
fear  that  there  is  some  exaggeration ;  and  in  applica- 
tion, we  should  not  reckon  upon  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  product  indicated. 

It  seems  that  the  quantities  of  water  raised  by  these  machines, 
they  having  been  reduced  to  the  same  number  of  turns  in  the 
same  time,  should  be  proportional  to  the  capacity  of  the  hydro- 
phorio  arc,  and  consequently  to  the  cube  of 
the  diameters,  if  the  screws  were  similar 
solids ;  yet  I  find  that  these  quantities  are  very  I 
sensibly  proportional  to  the  3}  power  of  the 
diameter,  or  to  D*!.  Consequently,  by  re- 
ducing one  third  the  quantities  given  in  the 
preceding  table,  the  volumes  of  water  raised 
in  one*  hour,  under  different  angles  of  inclina- 
tion, by  a  screw  of  a  given  diameter  D,  would 
be  such  as  are  indicated  in  the  adjoining  table.  ' 
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468.  These  screws  are  usually  put  in  motion  bj  men, 
who  act  indirectly  upon  the  crank,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  beams  or  connecting  rods,  upon  which  they 
impress  a  reciprocal  motion,  which  converts  that  of  the 
crank  into  a  rotatory.  What  is  the  number  of  men  to 
be  employed  to  produce  a  given  eflFect? 

A  screw  1.607  ft.  in  diameter,  and  19.19  ft.  long, 
used  for  draining  by  M.  Lamand^,  engineer,  moved 
by  nine  men,  (working  in  spells  of  two  hours,  and  then 
relieved  by  a  similar  number  of  fresh  hands.)  inclined 
about  85^,  making  forty  turns  per  minute,  raised  in  one 
hour  1589.2*^°*»-"-  of  water  10.82  ft.  For  each  of  the 
nine  workmen,  this  was  176.58 *=°'^- "•  raised  10.82  ft., 
or  191 0  *'"^*  "•  raised  1"-;  he  did  not  work  over  five 
hours  in  the  day ;  thus,  the  day's  labor  of  each  was 
only  9550*^^**-  "*.  In  another  experiment,  six  workmen, 
working  six  hours,  raised  each  10660  *'**^'**,  and  conse- 
quently, 1776  ^°*'"-  per  hour. 

According  to  these  positive  and  authentic  facts,  we 
may  admit  that  a  workman,  employed  upon  a  well 
arranged  screw,  can  raise  in  one  hour  1788  *^'**^-'^  one 
foot  in  height,  and  that  he  may  labor  in  this  manner 
six  hours  per  day.  He  might  even  work  eight  hours 
in  the  twenty-four,  in  a  continuous  draining,  if  the 
relays  were  properly  established ;  so  that  the  number 
of  workmen  to  accomplish  such  a  draining  would  be 

-|=g-,  or,  to  prevent  any  mistake,  ^^^  ,  Q'  being  the  vol- 
ume of  water  to  be  raised  in  one  hour,  and  H'  the 
height  of  the  elevatiop. 


H  amber 

of  workmen 

employed. 


469.  We  also  employ  for  draining,  screws  without  the  envelope 
or  barrel,  consisting  simply  of  a  newel,  upon  which  are  placed  the 
helicoldal  threads.  We  place  them  in  a  canal  or  semi-cylindri- 
cal box  enclosure,  made  of  carpentry  or  masonry,  and  haying  a 


Hj'draalic 
screw. 
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suitable  slope:  it  is  as  it  were  a  half-barrel,  but  immovable. 
But  a  very  small  interval  is  leH  between  its  sides  and  the  edges 
of  the  threads.  These  machines ,  called  hydrauUc  screws^  (  Wasser- 
Sckraubej)  by  the  Germans,  are  much  used  in  Holland,  where 
they  are  frequently  set  in  motion  by  windmills. 

They  have  a  great  velocity  imparted  to  them,  lest  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  raised  at  first,  should  Ml  back  into  the 
well,  following  the  sides  of  the  trough,  before  it  has  reached 
the  point  of  discharge.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  inde- 
pendent, in  their  product,  of  the  height  of  the  water  of  the  res- 
ervoir compared  to  their  extremity,  and,  without  shifting  their 
place,  they  may  drain  a  reservoir  whose  level  is  gradually  re- 
duced. But  this  advantage  is  more  than  .counteracted  by  an 
inconvenience :  very  often,  the  core  or  newel,  at  least  if  it  is  not 
large,  bends,  and  the  edges  of  the  threads  rub  against  the  sides 
of  the  canal ;  which  wears  out  the  machine,  and  occasions  a 
resistance,  absorbing  a  portion  of  the  motive  force. 
Spiral  pump.  470.  I  will  make  brief  mention  of  a  machine,  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  Archimedean  screw,  and  which  may  be  used 
for  raising  water  to  great  heights :  this  is  the  spiral  ptunp.  It 
consists  of  a  conical  or  cylindrical  turning  shaft,  upon  which  is 
wound,  screw  fashion,  a  tube  of  lead  or  other  material :  one  of 
its  extremities  takes  up  the  water,  and  the  other  is  enclosed 
exactly  in  the  curved  end  of  an  upright  tube,  which  conveys  this 
water  to  the  desired  point. 

This  machine,  invented  and  made,  in  1746,  by  a  tinman  of 
Zurich,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  work  by  Daniel  Bernoulli, 
who  has  given  its  theory,  and  proposed  some  improvements, 
which  have  been  adopted  in  a  construction  made  at  Florence. 
Since  then,  Nicander  and  Eytelwein  have  devoted  their  attention 
to  it :  the  latter  reported  that,  in  1784,  he  had  established  such 
a  pump,  near  Moscow,  with  complete  success ;  it  conveys  4.09 
cub.  fl.  in  r  a  distance  of  761  ft.,  and  75.46  ft.  in  vertical  height. 
This  author  extols  all  the  advantages  of  this  machine,  and  re- 
commends its  use. 

Notwithstanding  this  recommendation  and  these  fiicts,  as  it  is 
but  little  used,  and  is  unknown  to  me,  I  shall  not  enter  into  any 
details,  but  simply  refer  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  ba«ed. 
When  the  mouth  takes  up  alternately  water  and  air,  these  two 
fluids  advance,  from  spiral  to  spiral,  up  to  the  upright  pipe  :  they 


Fig.  84. 
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enter  it ;  the  air  is  disengaged  and  escapes  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  water  ascends  gradually,  and  is  discharged  through  the 
spout  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pipe.  During  the  motion,  the 
two  fluids  are  disposed  in  the  spirals  as  shown  in  the  figure  :  the 
water  on  one  side,  the  air  on  the  other ;  the  latter  occupying  less 
and  less  space.  In  the  first  spiral  from  the  entrance  mouth,  the 
air  is  loaded,  not  only  with  the  atmospheric  weight,  but  that  of 
the  column  of  water  of  the  second  spiral :  the  air  of  the  latter 
sustains  also  the  weight  of  the  third  column ;  and  so  on,  so 
that  in  the  last  spiral,  that  which  is  near  the  upright  tube,  it 
is  as  it  were  loaded  with  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  whose 
height  is  the  sum  of  the  heights  of  this  fluid  in  all  the  spirals. 
This  same  air  supports,  by  the  elastic  force  due  to  such  a  pres- 
sure, the  column  of  water  in  the  upright  tube  ;  it  can  therefore 
support  one  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  heights  of 
the  water  in  the  spirals.  Thus  the  height  to  which  we  can  raise 
water,  by  means  of  a  spiral  pump,  depends  upon  the  length  and 
the  number  of  spirals  of  the  helicoidal  tube. 

471.  If  the  compressed  air,  on  issuing  from  this  machine.  Blast  or  biow- 
were  properly  received  and  directed,  it  would  produce  a  blast,  inK»crcw. 
which  might  easily  be  made  nearly  continuous.  An  Archime- 
dean screw,  containing  also  in  its  spirals  alternate  masses  of  air 
and  water,  might  yield  an  analogous  efiect,  if  it  were  disposed 
and  moved  in  an  order  in  some  sort  the  inverse  of  that  followed 
in  draining. 

In  this  manner,  M.  Cagniard-Latour,  well  known  for  his  many 
inventions,  has  made  a  new  blast  machine,  which  has  been  used 
successfully  for  various  purposes.  It  is  an  Archimedean  screw 
of  great  diameter  compared  to  the  core,  placed  in  a  basin  filled 
vrith  water,  with  a  certain  inclination,  so  that  the  upper  end  of 
the  axis  shall  be  very  near  the  liquid  surfi^ce.  When  the  screw 
turns,  the  upper  mouth  of  the  helicoidal  canal  passing  in  the 
atmosphere  during  one  half  of  its  revolution,  there  takes  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  air,  which  at  first  has  its  place  above  the  first  hy- 
drophone axis,  and  which  then  descends  &om  spiral  to  spiral, 
issues  through  the  lower  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  tends  to  rise 
in  the  water  of  the  basin,  with  an  elastic  force  measured  by  the 
height  of  the  liquid  Bur&ce  above  this  mouth. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

BUCKET   MACHINES. 
{Buckets,  Norias,  Chain  Pumps ,  Persian  Wheels.) 

472.  In  the  machines  we  are  about  to  describe,  the 
water  is  drawn  by  a  bucket,  or  machine  of  that  kind, 
which  conveys  it  and  delivers  it  at  the  desired  height. 
We  have,  then,  the  case  of  a  weight  immediately  raised 
a  certain  height,  for  which  there  are  no  special  theo- 
ries ;  we  have  only  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  machine 
by  which  it  is  accomplished,  and  to  estimate  its  effects 
in  practice,  as  well  as  the  ratio  between  this  effect  and 
the  force  employed  to  produce  it. 

This  force  is  usually  that  of  a  man,  working  upon  a 
winch,  or  a  horse  harnessed  to  a  gin.  The  useful 
effect  of  the  first  is  89.797^*""-  in  1"  (475),  and  that 
of  the  second  is  289.43^*»"'  (291);  a  man  may  thus 
raise  2317.4*^^**"-  of  water  one  foot  in  one  hour;  and 
a  horse  16889.4^"^"-. 

ARTICLE  FIRST. 
Elevation  of  Water  with  Buckets. 
Baling.  473.  Buckets  alone  are  seldom  used  to  raise  water 
by  continuous  labor.  Sometimes,  however,  we  have 
recourse  to  this  method;  for  example,  for  draining 
required  to  be  done  at  once,  and  of  but  short  duration. 
Many  workmen,  each  provided  with  a  bucket  or  scoop, 
placed  in  the  foundation  or  trench,  may  thus  be  employ- 
ed in  bailing  out  the  water.  But  as,  at  each  discharge, 
they  have  to  raise  not  only  the  weight  of  the  water,  but 
that  of  the  bucket,  as  high  if  not  higher  than  their 
heads,  they  must  necessarily  work  in  uneasy  positions. 
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and  so  accomplish  little.  According  to  Perronet,  when 
they  lift  the  water  a  height  of  5.9  ft.,  they  can  only 
bale  1.2  cub.  ft.  per  minute;  and  twice  this  amount 
when  the  elevation  is  3.28  ft. ;  this  would  be,  as  a  mean, 
but  463.33  cub.  ft.,  raised  one  foot  per  hour ;  and  con- 
sequently, the  fifth  part  of  what  a  man  can  do,  when 
he  employs  the  force  of  his  arms  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous manner. 

474.  When  we  have  to  raise  only  a  small  quantity  of  swipe  with 
water  from  a  depth  of  16  to  20  ft.,  for  one  or  two  hours 

of  the  day  only,  the  object  is  conveniently  accomplish- 
ed by  suspending  a  bucket  from  the  end  of  a  swipe, 
(supported  by  a  post,)  having  at  its  other  end  a  coun- 
terpoise; so  that  the  effort  of  working  it  is  exerted 
solely  in  drawing  down  the  empty  bucket.  In  this 
manner,  a  workman  raises  from  1390  to  1740,  and 
even  to  2320  cub.  ft.,  one  foot  an  hour,  according  to  his 
skill  in  such  labor. 

475.  For  greater  depths,  the  best  mode  of  using     sncketo 
buckets  is  to  suspend  two  upon  a  wheel,  by  means  of  a  "wOTklme 
rope,  so  that  one  ascends   while  the  other  descends.      ^***^**- 
Laborers  upon  the  winches,  fixed  at  the  ends  of  the 
revolving  axis,  put  and  keep  the  machine  in  motion. 

Coulomb,  in  his  important  memoir  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  action  that  can  be  produced  by  man  in  his 
daily  labor,  according  to  the  different  modes  of 
exerting  his  force,  examines  also  the  case  where  a 
man  raises  water  or  a  weight  by  means  of  a  winch,  a 
mode  of  action  which  this  author  has  found  to  be  the 
most  advantageous.  In  default  of  direct  experiments, 
he  concludes,  from  experiments  made  upon  draining 
machines,  that,  in  a  continuous  labor  of  six  hours 
(216000")  out  of  the  eight  or  ten  of  the  common 
day's  work,   a  workman   exerts  an  effort  of  15.487 
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lbs.  upon  a  winch,  which  moves  with  a  velocity  of  from 
2.526  to  2.756  ft.  So  that  the  quantity  of  a  day's 
work  would  be,  as  a  mean,  15.438  lbs.  X  2.6247  ft.  X 
216000"=  8752300  lbs.  ft.  (281).  In  an  hour,  this  is 
2387  cub.  fb.  of  water  raised  one  foot. 

I  shall  admit  this  last  result,  not  for  the  hour  of  con- 
tinuous labor,  but  of  ordinary  labor,  that  is  to  say, 
intermixed  with  resting  spells,  which  may  occupy  a 
fifth  or  even  a  fourth  of  the  time  appointed  for  the 
work.  A  man  can  labor,  by  the  day,  eight  hours  in 
this  manner,  and  consequently  can  raise  about  18700 
cub.  ft.  a  height  of  one  foot,  or  produce,  in  a  day's  work, 
a  useful  effect  of  1157740  lbs.  ft. 

The  experience,  not  of  a  day,  nor  of  a  year,  but  of  several  cen- 
turies, (which,  too,  I  have  often  verified,)  leads  me  to  this  con- 
clusion. I  particularize  the  fiict,  as  appearing  to  me  the  best 
calculated  to  give  a  positive  measure  of  the  efiect  produced  in  the 
day's  work,  by  a  common  workman,  at  a  winch. 

At  the  mines  of  Freyberg,  in  Saxony,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant among  the  mines  of  Europe,  and  probably  the  best  regu- 
lated, a  great  part  of  the  mineral  worked  is  raised  from  lower 
stages  to  upper  stages,  by  means  of  axles  .72  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  winches  whose  radius  or  arm  is  1.443  ft.  The  daily  task 
of  two  miners  employed  at  the  winch  of  each  of  these  drums,  is 
to  raise  120  buckets  of  mineral  products  from  a  depth  of  twenty 
''lachter,''  the  ''lachter''  being  equal  to  6.5027  ft.,  and  the 
bucket  equal  to  1.1654  cub.  ft. ;  its  load,  that  is  to  say,  the 
weight  of  the  fragments  of  rock  or  of  mineral  with  which  it  is 
filled,  varies  from  115  lbs.  to  132  lbs. 

Thus,  in  the  day's  work,  each  man  produced  a  useful  efleot  of 
firom  894246  to  1032434  lbs.  ft.  But  he  only  worked  six  hours 
and  a  half  at  the  winch ;  if  he  had  worked  his  allotted  eight 
hours,  he  would  have  produced,  as  a  mean,  1185672  lbs.  ft.  In 
any  case,  this  is,  per  hour,  2320  cub.  ft.  of  water  raised  one  foot. 

Setting  the  mean  load  at  123^  lbs.,  and  observing  that  the 
diameter  of  the  cord  which  bears  the  bucket  is  .03  ft.,  we  find  the 
efinrt  exerted  upon  the  winch  by  each  of  the  two  workmen,  to 
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eqaipoiM  this  load,  is  16.077  lbs.  The  velocity  of  the  point 
npoo.  which  they  act,  admittiDg  an  entirely  continuous  motion 
during  the  6}  hours  of  work,  is  2.561  fl.  (It  would  be  about 
three  feet  at  the  time  of  e£fective  motion  ;  and  then,  our  common 
winches,  with  an  arm  of  1.31  ft.,  would  make  twenty-four  turns 
in  one  minute.)  Thus,  the  useful  e£foct  produced  by  each  of  the 
two  miners  will  be  16.074"-  X  2.562*^ —  41. 18  ^"--^  in  F. 

For  the  dynamic  e£^t,  or  measure  of  the  force  impressed  by 
the  motor,  the  passive  resistances  of  the  machine  should  be 
added  to  the  load  ;  they  will  increase  it  about  a  tenth,  and  will 
thus  cause  the  efSbrt  exerted  by  each  of  the  workmen  to  be  17.64 
lbs. ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  action  developed  and  impressed  by 
them  wiU  be  17.6432*^  X  2.561'^  —  45.18*'*-  *»• ;  and  in  a  working 
day  of  eight  hours,  or  28800(r,  it  will  be  1302462.»^-  «»•. 

However  advantageous  may  be  the  raising  of  a  weight  by 
means  of  a  winch,  it  is  not  used,  in  connection  with  buck- 
ets, in  great  drainings ;  as  these  buckets  may  be  but  imperfectly 
filled,  may  lose  their  water  in  rising,  may  swing,  come  into 
collision,  &e. 

476.  Coulomb,  in  examining  the  quantity  of  daily     Bucketa 
action  produced  by  a  man  raising  water  by  means  of  Axedpouoy. 
two  buckets,  hung  at  the  two  ends  of  a  cord  passing 

over  a  fixed  pulley,  found  but  half  of  that  impress- 
ed upon  a  winch;  it  was  but  518685  lbs.  ft.  It  is  a 
little  less  than  that  furnished  by  workmen  employed  on 
a  pile-driver,  and  which  Coulomb  estimates  at  542625 
lbs.  ft. 

ARTICLE    SECOND. 
Norias. 

477.  When  we  raise  water  by  means  of  buckets  borne  i«i«i<rfaNoria. 
by  a  wheel,  besides  the  two  men  placed  at  the  winches,      ^and 
there  is  needed  a  third  in  the  well,  to  see  that  the  *^°®"^*°**™^' 
bucket,  at  its  descent,  shall  be  quickly  and  completely 

filled ;  and  so  the  cost  is  increased.    Sometimes  a  fourtli 
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is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pits,  to  empty  the  full  buck- 
ets on  their  arrival. 

To  avoid  this  increased  expense,  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  volume  of  water  raised,  by  preventing  the  interrup- 
tion caused  by  the  filling  and  emptying  of  the  buckets, 
we  attach  a  series  of  them  to  an  endless  chain,  passing 
over  a  drum  or  great  axle,  established  above  the  reser- 
voir whence  we  draw  the  water.  Their  opening  is 
turned  upwards  on  the  ascending  branch,  and  down- 
wards on  the  other.  This  machine,  called  noria,  is  put 
in  motion  by  winches,  or  by  a  gearing  at  the  end  of  the 
axis  of  the  drum.  The  buckets,  passing  into  the  well,  are 
there  filled  with  water,  which  they  bear  all  along  the 
ascending  branch ;  arrived  at  the  top,  they  incline  along 
the  upper  convexity  of  the  drum,  and  deliver  their 
water  in  a  trough  or  basin  appointed  to  receive  it. 

478.  In  this  manner,  the  buckets  fill  and  empty 
themselves,  and  a  continuous  motion  is  perfectly  estab- 
lished. But  by  the  side  of  these  advantages,  there  are 
some  inconveniences ;  the  water  is  necessarily  raised  to 
a  greater  height  than  that  of  the  point  of  its  recep- 
tion ;  and  the  great  weight  of  the  apparatus,  as  well  as 
its  numerous  joints,  increase  greatly  the  passive  resist- 
ances and  the  repairs  to  be  made. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  noria  is  a  good 
machine.  It  is  much  used  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  for 
many  centuries,  it  has  served  for  watering  all  the  great 
gardens  in  the  environs  of  Toulouse,  where  it  is  worked 
by  horse-gins. 

DMcriptton  ^'^^*  I^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^S  since  these  buckets  were  simple 
cylindrical  earthern  pots;  the  chains  consisting  of  twists 
of  straw,  and  the  wheels  were  bits  of  joist,  joined  in  the 
form  of  a  double  cross.  Now,  the  buckets  are  made  of 
choice  woods,  or,  more  frequently,  of  copper  plates;  the 


or  a 
Norta. 
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chains  are  of  wrought,  the  gearing  of  cast  iron ;  and  the 
machine  is  generally  arranged  like  that  built  in  1781 
at  Vitry-sur-Seinej  near  Paris,  a  description  of  which 
was  published  bj  the  Agricultural  Society  of  that 
capital,  in  1817,  recommending  its  use. 

I  can  give  no  better  idea  of  a  good  noria,  with  its  principal 
dimensions,  than  by  a  short  description  of  one  established  by 
M.  Abadie  near  Toulouse. 

The  drum,  in  its  vertical  section,  is  a  regular  hexagon,  each 
side  of  which  is  1.47  ft.  :  it  is  a  trundle,  with  six  spindles.  It 
is  formed  by  two  cast  iron  plates,  .005  fl.  thick,  1.41  ft.  apart, 
and  connected  by  spindles  or  iron  bolts  .098  fl.  in  diameter. 
One  of  the  plates  is  pierced  with  a  simple  opening  for  the  pa»- 
sage  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  which  is  composed  of  a  piece  of 
iron  0.177  ft.  square.  The  other  presents  at  its  centre  as  it  were 
a  nave,  formed  of  two  concentric  rings,  projecting  0.262  fl.,  or  of 
that  width ;  the  small  one,  0.196  ft.  in  diameter,  embraces  the  axle ; 
between  it  and  the  great  one,  which  has  a  diameter  of  0.426  fl., 
are  six  small  partitions,  placed  in  the  direction  of  radii :  the 
whole  is  of  cast  iron,  and  run  in  the  same  mould  as  the  plate. 
Between  the  two  plates,  like  a  newel  in  the  middle  of  the 
drum,  is  placed  horizontally  a  truncated  hexagonal  hollow  pyra- 
mid ;  its  height  is  1.41  fl. ;  the  side  of  the  great  base  is  0.656 
fl.,  and  that  of  the  small  is  0.164  ft. :  this  small  base  is  fastened 
against  the  small  ring  of  the  nave,  and  the  great  base  against 
the  hiner  side  of  the  opposite  plate.  Its  six  edges  correspond 
with  the  six  small  partitions  of  the  nave,  and  with  the  six 
spindles.  Between  each  edge  and  its  corresponding  spindle  is  a 
cast  iron  plate  or  great  partition,  and  the  drum  is  thus  divided 
into  six  compartments. 

The  chain  is  45.01  ft.  long,  and  is  composed  of  twenty-eight 
great  links.  Each  one  carries  a  bucket  made  of  copper  plates : 
Fig.  87  presents  a  section  of  one,  nuule  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  rotation:  AC  =  0.889  ft.,  AB  =  0.688  fl.,  CD  =  0.427  ft., 
and  their  width,  parallel  to  the  axis,  is  1.099  fl. :  their  capacity 
is  thus  0.529  cub.  fl.,  double  that  of  the  common  norias.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  CD  is  a  circular  hole,  0.088  fl.  in  diameter, 
covered  by  a  small  wooden  valve. 

Upon  the  two  opposite  sides  of  each  backet  are  fixed  two 
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small  strips  of  iron  M,  0.016  ft.  thick,  0.105  ft.  wide,  and  1.74  ft. 
long.  Their  extremities  are  traversed  by  a  bolt  0.065  ft.  in 
diameter,  so  that  the  one  traTorsing  the  upper  end  of  the  strip  of 
a  bucket  shall  traverse  also  the  lower  ends  of  the  strips  of  the 
bucket  jast  above  it.  It  is  this  which  composes  the  links,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  their  length,  and  the  distance  of 
the  bolts  apart,  should  be  such  that,  in  the  part  of  the  chain 
which  bends  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  drum,  the  bolts  should 
correspond  perfectly  with  the  spindles  of  the  trundle,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  summits  of  the  angles  of  the  hexagon. 

One  of  the  ends  of  the  axis  of  rotation  carries  a  vertical 
wheel,  with  tweniy-three  teeth,  geared  into  those,  thirty-eight  in 
number,  of  a  horizontal  wheel.  The  latter  is  traversed  by  a  ver^ 
tical  iron  shaft,  0.177  ft.  square  and  3.608  ft.  long:  its  lower 
end  rests  in  a  socket,  and  its  upper  end,  fixed  in  a  ring,  receives 
the  arm  of  a  horse-gin  13.12  ft.  long. 

Upon  the  horizontal  axle  we  have  also  a  ratchet-wheel,  to 
prevent  a  retrograde  motion. 

When  the  machine  is  in  motion,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
link  arrives  at  the  trundle,  it  is  taken  by  a  spindle,  and  carried 
along  with  it.  As  soon  as,  in  rising,  the  bucket  of  this  link 
begins  to  incline,  its  water  also  begins  to  pour  into  the  corre- 
sponding compartment ;  it  ceases  flowing  before  it  has  attained 
a  horizontal  position,  and  consequently  before  it  has  begun  its 
descent.  This  water  descends  into  the  compartment;  arriving 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  one  of  the  inclined  faces  of  the  truncated 
pyramid,  it  follows  it,  and  issues  through  the  corresponding 
opening  of  the  nave,  without  losing  a  drop  during  the  dis- 
cbarge. 

Effect  480.  The  noria  which  we   have  just  described   is 

of  the  Nona,  egtablished  upon  a  well  whose  level  is  17.06  ft.  below 
the  axis  of  rotation.  It  is  worked  by  an  ordinary  horse, 
and  raises  812.28  cub.  ft.  of  water  in  one  hour,  and 
delivers  it  in  a  receiving  basin,  whose  surface  is  0.229 
ft.  below  the  axle,  and  consequently  16.831  ft.  above 
the  well.  Thus,  the  useful  effect  in  one  hour  is 
equivalent  to  13670  cub.  ft.  raised  1  ft.  (=812.28  X 
16.83).     We  have  seen  (472),  that  a  horse  working  in 
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a  gin  may  raise  16685  cub.  ft.  1  ft.  We  have,  then,  a 
loss  of  18  per  cent. 

M.  Navier  reports,  that  a  noria  used  at  the  drainages 
near  Paris,  worked  by  two  horses,  raised  in  one  hour 
2476.89  cub.  ft  of  water  a  height  of  11.81  ft.,  or 
29249  cub.  ft.  raised  1  ft. ;  this  would  be,  per  horse, 
14624  cub.  ft.  raised  1  ft.,  and  the  loss  would  be  only 
12  per  cent.  It  is  usually  much  greater;  it  ranges 
between  20  and  30  per  cent. 

It  arises  from  two  causes;  1st,  &om  the  buckets  in  ris- 
ing suffering  a  portion  of  the  water  which  they  had  pre- 
viously drawn  to  fall  back;  though  this  portion  never 
arrives  at  the  receiving  basin,  it  has,  during  a  certain 
time,  borne  upon  and  resisted  the  action  of  the  motor;  2d, 
from  the  teuct  that  the  machine  always  raises  the  water 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  basin,  a  surface  which 
is  of  necessity  somewhat  below  the  axis  of  rotation. 

We  may  allow  for  the  first  of  these,  and  for  some  other 
sources  of  loss,  by  reducing  the  volume  of  water  which 
a  horse  can  raise  one  foot  in  one  hour,  from  16685  cub. 
ft.  to  13904  cub.  ft.  raised  1  ft.  We  may  allow  for 
the  second,  in  diminishing  these  13904  cub.  ft.  in  the 
ratio  of  H  to  H  +  r',  H  being  the  height  of  the  surface 
of  the  basin  above  that  of  the  well,  and  r^  being  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  first  of  these  surfaces  and 
the  highest  point  to  which  the  water  is  borne ;  r  will 
usually  be  the  radius  of  the  drum,  increased  from  four 
to  eight  inches. 

Consequently,  the  useful  effect  that  a  horse  can  pro- 
duce in  an  hour,  in  working  a  noria,  is  expressed  in  a 

cub.  ft.  of  water  raised  1  ft.  by  13904  g^.      Thus, 

the  volume  of  water  which  he  can  raise  to  a  height  H 

.„  ,      13904 
Will  be  jjiLy. 
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Whence  it  follows,  that  the  number  of  horses  to  be  em- 
ployed, on  one  or  more  norias,  to  raise  a  volume  of  water 

of  Q'  cub.  ft.  in  an  hour,  to  a  height  H,  is  Q'  -jo^  • 

481.  M.  EmmeTj,  engineer,  has  made  some  experiments  to 
determine  the  ratio  between  the  useful  effect  of  the  noria  and  the 
quantity  of  action  developed  by  men  employed  to  produce  it.  In 
one  of  them,  five  strong  workmen,  working  all  together,  and 
exerting  upon  the  windlass  an  effort  of  102.26  lbs.,  with  a  veloc- 
ity of  2.749  ft.,  raised  in  one  hour  900.53  cub.  ft.  to  a  height  of 
11.8  ft.  :  which  gives  0.657  for  the  ratio  sought. 

In  good  pumps,  this  ratio  is  greater  :  thus,  provided  we  can 
have  such  pumps  and  the  means  of  maintaining  them,  they  will 
be  preferred.  Otherwise,  and  if  the  machines  are  only  to  work 
at  intervals,  we  would  construct  norias,  any  blacksmith  being 
able  to  make  the  requisite  repairs. 


VeitlcAl 
chain  pump. 


ARTICLE    THIRD. 
Chain  Pumps. 

Chain  pumps,  which  are  also  a  series  of  buckets,  but 
of  a  particular  kind,  were  formerly  almost  exclusively 
employed  for  drainage \0n  a  large  scale;  they  are  now 
used  only  in  such  localities  as  do  not  admit  of  a  conve- 
nient use  of  the  Archimedean  screw.  There  are  two 
kinds,  the  vertical  and  incVmed, 

482.  The  vertical  chain  pump  consists,  Ist,  of  a 
wooden  cylindrical  tube,  or  trunks  from  18  to  19.6  fk. 
long,  and  with  a  diameter  of  from  0.42  to  0.52  ft.;  its 
lower  end  is  plunged  into  the  water  to  be  drawn :  2d, 
of  a  spur-wheel,  placed  above  the  tube,  armed  with 
iron  clutches ;  it  is  traversed  by  a  turning  shaft,  fur- 
nished with  winches  at  its  ends:  8d,  of  an  endless 
chain,  bearing,  from  space  to  space,  beads  or  pater- 
nosterSy  formed  each  of  a  greased  leather  washer,  held 
between  two  iron  plates;   4th,   finally,  of  a  trundle 
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placed  at  the  foot  of  the  chain,  to  keep  it  extended  and 
properly  directed.  See,  in  the  Architecture  hydrau- 
lique  of  B^lidor,  the  details  of  the  construction  and 
establishment  of  these  machines.. 

When  the  chain  pump  is  in  motion,  the  claws  of  the 
spur-wheel  seize  successively  the  links,  and  the  chain 
ascends.  The  paternoster  arriving  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube,  takes  the  water  which  is  beneath  the  preced- 
ing one,  intercepts  its  communication  with  the  reser- 
voir, and  raises  it  up  to  the  discharging  pipe. 

The  vertical  chain  pump  is  well  adapted  for  drainage, 
when  we  have  to  deliver  the  water  at  a  height  of  over  18 
feet ;  its  apparatus  is  less  complicated  and  less  heavy 
than  that  of  the  noria,  and  it  offers  less  resistance.  It 
allows,  it  is  true,  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  fall  back, 
which  passes  between  the  leathers  and  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  especially  when  the  velocity  is  small.  This  loss 
is  diminished  by  a  good  care  of  the  machine,  and  by 
putting  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  a  pipe  of.  metal, 
well  bored,  of  a  diameter  a  little  smaller,  and  of  a  length 
somewhat  exceeding  the  distance  of  the  paternosters 
apart. 

From  four  to  eight  men  may  be  employed  at  once 
upon  a  chain  pump;  its  winches  are  1.31  ft.  at  the 
elbow,  and  make  from  twenty  to  thirty  turns  per  min- 
ute. The  workmen  are  relieved  every  two  hours;  each 
works  eight  hours  in  the  day,  and  there  will  be  needed 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  divided  into  three  relays, 
to  pump  night  and  day. 

488.  Perronet,  who  had  twenty-two  chain  pumps  in 
one  pit  of  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  of  Orleans,  has 
determined  their  useful  effect.  In  an  experiment  made 
on  one  of  them,  moved  by  four  men,  who  made  thirty 
turns  of  the  winch,  they  raised  to  a  height  of  15.98 
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cub.  ft.,  18.1598  cub.  ft.  in  108" ;  which  would  make 
605.26  cab.  ft.  in  one  hour;  and  for  each  man,  2419 
cub.  ft.  raised  one  foot  in  this  time.  Perronet  admits 
twenty-fiye  turns  of  the  winch  for  ordinary  work,  and 
consequentlj,  2016  cub.  ft.  per  hour.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better,  in  common  practice,  to  admit  only 
twenty  turns,  and  we  shall  not  haye  oyer  1618  cub.  ft 
for  the  quantity  raised,  (deducting  the  greatest  loss  due 
to  a  less  yelocity).  This  result  would  accord  with  that 
deduced  from  the  obseryations  of  the  engineer  Boistard 
upon  three  chain  pumps,  of  about  0.49  ft.  in  diameter 
and  11.48  ft.  in  height;  admitting  that  a  fifth  of  the 
time  (1  in  5.14)  is  taken  for  a  resting  spell,  and  that 
the  loss  is  but  a  sixth  of  the  water  at  first  drawn,  we 
find  that  the  yolume  of  water  raised  one  foot  high  in  an 
hour,  by  each  of  the  six  or  eight  workmen  employed  at 
the  same  time,  is  for  the  three  chain  pumps  respectiyely, 
1815  cub.  ft.,  1479  cub.  ft.,  and  1441  cub.  ft. ;  as  a 
mean  term,  1579  cub.  ft. 

Adopting  this,  the  number  of  men,  working  eight 
hours  per  day,  to  be  employed  upon  a  continuous 
draining,  to  raise,  by  means  of  yertical  chain  pumps, 
in  one  hour,  Q'  cub.  ft.  of  water  to  a  height  H,  will  be 
0.00189Q'H. 
Inclined  484.  lu  tho  inclined  chain  pump,  the  tube  is  only  a 
rectangular  trough,  and  the  paternosters  are  simple 
wooden  plates.  The  descending  branch  of  the  chain 
rests  either  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trough,  if  it  is 
coyered,  or  upon  a  platform  placed  aboye  it,  if  it 
is  not.  Between  its  jaws  and  the  sides  of  the  plates  we 
leaye  a  space  of  only  }  to  ^  in. 

In  the  Architecture  hydraulique  and  in  the  TraitS 
des  machines  will  be  found  a  detailed  description  of 
one  of  these  machines. 


cbaln-pompi. 
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Let  ABHI  be  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the  chain  pnmp :  we  ng.  88. 
make  the  height  of  the  plates  AB  =  A,  BD  =  a,  the  width  of  the 
plate  »  b,  the  angle  of  inclination  HFQ  si;  deducting  the  space 
between  the  sides  of  the  trough  and  the  edges  of  the  plates,  the 
▼olume  of  water  conttdned  between  two  consecutiTe  plates  will 
be  ^ab  (2A^a  tang.  t).  Galling  L  the  length  of  the  trough,  N 
the  nunber  of  plates  which  pass  upwaids  in  a  ^ven  time, 
observing  that  L  sin.  t  is  the  height  to  which  the  water  is 
raised,  we  shall  ha?e  f(»r  the  expression  of  useful  ef^t  pro- 
duced in  this  time, 

^NoftL  sin.  i{2h  —  a  tang,  t) . 

In  the  same  chain  pump,  the  efleot  will  be  proportional  to 
sin.  t  (2h  —  a  tang,  t) ;  and  that  value  d  i  which  wiU  render 
this  quantity  a  fTkutmum,  will  be  that  under  which  the  chain 
pnmp  wiU  produce  the  greatest  eiiect. 

485.  The  inclined  chain  pump  requires  a  greater 
motiye  power  than  the  vertical  chain  pnmp,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  effect  prodnced,  by  reason  both  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  plates,  and  of  the  great  loss  of  water  through 
the  spaces ;  moreover,  it  is  not  used  at  present 

Perronet,  however,  had  three  at  the  draining  ibr  the  bridge  of 
Orleans.  One  was  moved  by  a  float«wheel,  and  raised  2401 
cub.  jft.  13.12  ft.  high  in  one  hour.  Each  of  the  two  others 
was  put  in  motion  by  a  horse-gin,  upon  which  twelve  horses 
acted  together :  the  plates  were  0.66  ft.  wide,  0.53  ft.  high, 
and  the  same  distance  apart :  the  product  vras  estimated  at 
4768  cub.  ft.  per  hour,  raised  16.40  ft.  {Perronet,  pp.  247  and 
255.)  This  would  only  be  6488  cub.  ft.  raised  one  foot  per 
hour  by  a  horse. 

From  an  observation  made  during  the  oonstruetion  of  the 
bridge  ^*de  la  CharUdsur-Loiref*^  an  inclined  chain  pump, 
worked  by  six  men,  raised  in  one  hour  723.9  cub.  ft.  of  water  to 
a  height  of  10.723  ft.  This  is,  per  man,  1289  cub.  ft.  raised  one 
foot,  which  is  but  half  the  weight  he  could  raise  with  a  wheel. 
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ARTICLE    FOURTH. 
Persian  or  Cup  Wheels, 

486.  Backets  or  cups  may  also  be  fitted  to  the 
circumference  of  a  float-wheel,  with  its  lower  part 
plunged  in  a  current  of  water.  They  are  open,  and  so 
arranged  as,  when  at  the  foot  of  the  revolution,  to  take 
up  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which  they  deliver, 
when  arrived  at  the  top,  in  a  trough  or  tank  designed 
to  receive  it.  There  is  no  simpler  or  more  economical 
method  of  raising  water ;  the  same  current  furnishes  at 
once  the  force  and  the  material  needed.  Thus,  when 
the  locality  admits  of  it,  this  mode  is  frequently  used, 
either  for  irrigations,  or  for  different  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

In  great  drainings,  we  construct  separately  a  wheel 
with  buckets  and  a  float-wheel.  The  firat  consists  of 
two  circular  plates,  between  which  we  suspend  the 
cups  or  buckets  by  means  of  an  axle  passing  through 
their  upper  part,  and  around  which  they  can  move.  In 
this  manner,  they  remain  vertical,  and  retain  the  water 
which  they  have  drawn,  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
wheel ;  then,  by  means  of  a  quite  simple  contrivance, 
(examples  of  which  may  be  found  in  Architecture  hy- 
draulique  and  in  TraitS  des  machineSj)  they  incline, 
deliver  their  water,  and  then  resume  their  original  posi- 
tion. The  float-wheel  communicates  motion  to  this 
wheel  with  buckets,  either  by  a  common  shaft  or  other- 
wise. 

487.  Perronet  also  employed  this  machine,  with 
great  success,  in  the  draining  for  the  foundations  of 
the  bridge  of  Neuilly.  The  float-wheel  was  estab- 
lished in  a  place  where  the  current  had  a  velocity  of 
2.65  ft. ;  and  the  wheel  with  buckets  was  placed  sue- 
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cessively  on  the  Bite  of  different  piers,  eyen  to  t  dis- 
tance of  114.8  ft.  The  first  wheel  had  a  diameter  of 
19.18  ft.,  the  width  of  its  floats  waa  21.32  ft.,  and  their 
height  3.18  ft.  The  second  was  17.58  ft.  in  diame- 
ter ;  it  bore  sixteen  backets  or  boxes,  containing  4.83 
cnb.  ft.,  but  arrived  at  the  point  of  delivery  with  only 
8.68  cub.  ft.  It  raised,  in  one  hour,  6532  cub.  ft.  from 
10.66  to  12.79  ft.;  its  effect  was  equal  to  that  of 
twelve  vertical  chain  pumps,  employed  at  the  same 
bridge.     {Perranet,  pp.  66  and  114.) 

488.  We  will  indode  among  wheels  with  buckets,  a  machine  Tymiwui 
frequently  ased  by  the  ancients,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  w^^<^i- 
of  tympan. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  a  dram,  being  formed  of  two  circular 
plates,  with  a  cylindrical  envelope,  which  answers  to  the  tube. 
It  is  divided,  in  the  interior,  into  eight  or  a  greater  number  of 
compartments,  by  partitions  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  radii : 
the  cylindrical  sur&ce  is  pierced  with  an  opening  for  each  of  the 
compartments :  the  drum  is  traversed  by  a  great  axle,  on  the 
sur&ce  of  which  there  are  as  many  notches  or  grooves  as  there 
are  compartments. 

When  this  machine  is  suitably  placed  upon  the  water  to  be 
drawn,  and  is  put  in  motion,  each  opening,  passing  beneath  the 
level  of  the  reservoir,  there  takes  up  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
which  enters  in  the  compartment,  and  issues  through  the  corre- 
sponding groove  of  the  axle. 

489.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Lafaye  curved  pig.  ^. 
the  partitions  conformably  to  the  evolute  of  the  circle  of  the  nave, 

and  abandoned  the  convex  envelope. 

The  celebrated  engineer  whose  various  observations  upon 
draining  machines  we  have  already  cited,  has  also  made  some 
upon  this  kind  of  tympan.  That  which  he  employed  was 
19.18  ft.  in  diameter,  had  twenty-four  partitions,  and  raised  the 
water  8.52  ft. :  when  plunged  in  the  water  a  depth  of  0.78  ft., 
twelve  men,  stepping  upon  a  tread-wheel,  fixed  upon  the  same 
axle,  caused  it  to  make  two  and  a  half  turns  a  minute,  and  raised 
4343  cub.  ft.  in  one  hour.  (Perronei,  p.  252.) 
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The  aseful  eflbet  of  each  of  these  twelve  men  would  be  3112 
cub.  ft.  raised  one  foot  in  one  hour ;  and  we  haye  seen  that,  upon 
a  vertical  chain  pump,  it  was  only  2016  cub.  ft.  But  it  was  bj 
means  of  the  tread-wheel  that  the  tympan  was  moved;  the 
force  of  a  man,  when  he  acts  upon  such  a  wheel,  depends 
upon  his  weight,  and  the  effect  produced  is  generally  more  con- 
siderable than  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  winch  in  the  ratio 
of  three  to  two.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  the  tympan  is 
seldom  used :  unless  we  give  it  extraordinary  dimensions,  it  can 
raise  the  water  but  a  small  height;  and  even  with  its  usual 
dimensions,  it  is  bulky,  hard  to  construct,  and  takes  up  too  much 
room  in  the  work-yard :  in  these  respects,  it  is  the  reverse  of  the 
Archimedean  screw. 


APPENDIX. 


As  the  method  of  redncing  the  formulae  from  the  metrical 
units  to  our  unit  of  the  foot,  whether  linear,  superficial,  or  cubic, 
may  not  be  generally  understood,  it  is  thought  best  to  give  an 
example  of  each,  so  that  the  reader,  by  referring  to  the  original, 
may  test  for  himself  the  accuracy  of  my  reductions. 

It  is  well  known,  that  every  algebraic  expression,  admitting 
of  geometric  construction,  must  have  its  terms  of  the  same 
dimension:  or,  to  quote  from  Toung,  <<  that  each  term  must  be 
either  of  one  dimension,  and  thus  represent  a  line ;  or,  secondly, 
each  must  be  of  two  dimensions,  and  so  represent  a  surface ;  or, 
lastly,  each  must  have  three  dimensions,  and  so  denote  a  solid. 
It  is  plain,  that  if  this  uniformity  of  dimension  does  not  belong 
to  all  the  component  terms  of  an  algebraic  expression,  such  an 
expression  involves  a  geometric  absurdity;  for  we  can  in  no 
wise  combine  a  line  with  a  surface,  or  a  surfisice  with  a  solid. 
Nevertheless,  it  often  happens  that  an  expression,  really  admit- 
ting of  construction,  does  appear  under  this  unsuitable  form ;  but 
such  a  result  can  arise  only  from  the  linear  unit  having  been  rep- 
resented in  the  calculation  by  the  numerical  unit  1,  thus  causing 
every  term  into  which  it  entered  as  a  fiu;tor  to  appear  of  lower 
dimensions  than  the  other  terms.  Whenever,  therefore,  for  con- 
venience of  calculation,  the  linear  unit  is  so  represented,  the 
result  should  be  made  homogeneous,  by  introducing  it  and  its 
powers  into  the  defective  terms." 

We  have  only  to  apply  this  principle  to  insure  the  correctness 
of  the  reduction.  I  would  compare  the  process  to  the  measure- 
ment of  weights  with  scales.  Calling  the  two  members  of  the 
equations  the  weights,  if  they  are  of  unlike  dimensions,  such 
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operations  are  to  be  performed  on  them  as  shall  render  the  lite- 
ral Motors  homogeneous ;  so  that  if  we  have  a  line  in  one  mem- 
ber, and  the  expression  of  a  surfiioe  in  the  other,  the  coefficient  of 
the  second  is  to  be  divided  by  3.2809,  (or,  for  brevity,  3.28,)  the 
value  of  a  metre  in  feet,  and  the  balance,  so  to  speak,  is  restored. 
Let  us  take  the  fundamental  equation  of  the  motion  of  water 
in  canals.  (Sec.  112.)    It  is  expressed  thus  in  metres  : 

;,  =  0.00036554  f  («» +  0.06638i?) . 

First,  we  ascertain  the  dimensions,  p  being  a  slope  or  ratio,  we 
call  it  of  the  zero  order,  and  the  second  member  must  be  made 
the  same ;  c,  being  the  wetted  perimeter,  is  of  the  first  order  or 
linear,  v*  of  the  second ;  the  two  multiplied  give  us  a  quantity 
of  the  third  order.    It  is  divided  by  s,  which  is  an  area,  oonse- 

quently,  of  the  second  order.    The  division— gives  us  /,  a  linear 

quantity ;  therefore,  to  make  it  homogeneous  vnth  the  first  mem- 
ber, we  divide  its  coefficient  .00036554  by  /,  or  3.2809,  which 
gives  us  .0001114155. 

cv 
For  the  second  term,  we  have  — ,  which  is  of  the  sero  order  : 

but  inasmuch  as  its  coefficient  or  multiplier  has  been  divided 
by  3.2800,  if  wo  multiply  .06638  by  this  quantity,  we  shall  thus 
have  the  proper  expression,  in  units  of  feet;  or 

.0001114155  -  (v'  +  0.2mSv)  = 

.0001114155  —  +  .000024264  —  . 

Again,  in  Sec.  123,  we  have  the  expression,  in  metres, 

^  "£(?.~  7;)  +y*(00003655c  J+  .00002430  ^^z. 

Here  j/,  representing  the  fall  of  the  surfaoo  from  A  to  M,  or  the 
line  EM  (Fig.24),  is  linear ;  the  first  term  of  the  second  member 
is  to  stand  as  it  is,  for  Q*  is  of  the  sixth  order,  or  /*,  and  ^  X  ^ 
is  of  the  fifth ;  it,  then,  is  linear  and  homogeneous. 

In  the  second  term,  we  have  for  the  first  part  -—-,  or  its  di- 
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-^       -  J  of  the  second  order ;  therefore,  we  divide 
its  coefficient  hy  3.2809,  and  haye  as  hefore,  .0001114155. 
The  dimension  of  the  second  part,  or  — ,— ,  is  I — ^^ — I 

linear,  and  it  remains  as  it  is.    So  we  have  the  expression  for 
feet  given  on  page  131. 

Another  method,  the  reason  of  which  may  be  more  apparent  to 
those  unacquainted  with  these  reductions,  consists  in  supposing 
the  literal  expressions  to  be  given  in  English  feet,  and  then  con- 
verting them  to  metres,  in  multiplying  by  .30479,  or . 

3.2809 

Thus  (Sec.  186),  suppose  H,  v,  L  and  D  to  be  given  in  feet, 
wo  have  the  metrical  equation  of  this  form,  vis. : 

HX.30479— .051t;«X.30479«=-  .00137  ^^^^  (t'»X.30479M- 

0.055UX. 30479). 
The  expression  is  now  good  for  metres.  .  Dividing  both  members 
by  .30479,  the  expression  is  good  for  feet,  and  will  stand  thus : 

H  —  .051t;«  X  .30479  =  .00137  ~  X  .30479  (»*+ -^^  v) , 

which,  reduced,  gives  us  the  equation  on  page  206. 

Sec.  109.  — In  the  edition  of  Dubuat,  (Paris,  1816,)  vol.  IT., 
p.  87,  we  have,  as  Mr.  James  B.  Francis,  of  Lowell,  informs  me, 
the  expression  U=»  (/\/V  —  1)%  in  which  U  is  the  velocity  at 
the  bottom,  V  the  velocity  at  the  surfiice,  the  unit  being  the 
FVench  inch  or  "/wua." 

Sec.  113.  —  The  coefficient  2736,  under  the  radical,  as  D'Au- 
buisson  has  it,  should  be  2735.6 ;  and  in  Sec.  114,  instead  of  51 , 
it  should  be  52.3,  unless  the  author  intended  to  diminish  the 
coefficient  a  little,  to  allow  for  —  0.033,  omitted  in  his  formula 
for  practice. 

Sk.  130.  —  D'Aubuisson  has  H  —  A  =  — i- •  ^.    It  is  seen,  in 

nr     c 

Sec.  107,  that  the  resistance  experienced  by  water  moving  in  a 

canal  is  proportional  to  the  wetted  perimeter,  to  the  square  of  the 

velocity,  plus  a  fraction  of  the  velocity,  and  is  in  the  inverse 

ratio  of  its  section ;  its  expression  iBt^-it^-j^hv). 
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Now,  if,  in  great  velocities,  we  are  to  disregard  the  fractional 
▼elocitj,  having  the  resbtance  proportional  to  the  sqoares  of  the 

velocities,  the  expression  for  resistance  then  is  ^  =s  a'  ~  v*,  or 

«=?-.£.»■;  calling-  =a. 00036554  =a a,  we  have  17*=^,  and 
^      g   s    ^        ^g  ca 

^  =  |/:006i554c-^2.33(/-f     If  this  is  correct,  the  equa- 

tion  should  be 

__       .  t7«  .050974X52.33«  ^M       139.44  ^  05 

H  — A-170.26  ,^'^.,  and  Q«52.33Ml/^^ 
/+2A  ^  y  i^2h' 

instead  of  the  two  coefficients  160  and  51  given  by  D\\ubui8son. 
Sec.  163.— D'Aubui88onha8H=0.1805  ^  .  I  make  it  1305^* 

for  Q  =  0.625aV2^H  gives  H  =  2^X?25V^  •^^^^?^"'^" 

tres  =  .03977  ^  in  feet, 
a* 

Sec.  173. — The  author  has  made  an  important  omission  in 
not  giving  the  value  of  L  in  the  table.  The  second  line  in  the 
first  column  in  my  edition  has  452*"™.  Mr.  Francis  says  that  in 
his  edition  (1840)  it  is  432—. 

Sec.  213.  —  Page  250,  fourteenth  line  of  original,  D'Aubuisson 
has  for  the  lowering  of  the  fluid  in  the  piezometer,  the  ex- 
pression 

L        0.0S26\    ,  0.000096L 


Q.  (0.00222  J-»-^)  + 


I  think  it  should  be 

/0.00222L       0.0826\        .000096LQ 
^  \      D»       +     D*    /"*"        !>•        ' 
and  I  have  accordingly  reduced  it  to  the  expression  in  feet  given 
on  page  299. 

Sec.  218.  — Page  257,  fifth  line,  D'Aubuisson  appears  to  have 
been  in  error  in  putting  1"003  for  the  gwmtiiy,  when  it  is 
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undoabtedly  meant  for  the  velocUy,  The  diameter  of  the  pipe 
being  .OSl*"  and  the  velocity  1"003,  we  have  for  the  quantity 

Q  =  i.j7S- 0—00516. 

Sec.  319.  —We  bave  E <  250QH,  in  metrical uoita ; 
E  Q  H 

2.205X3:28 <^  i:^  X  5:S  ' '"  ^^"^  meaaures ; 

(2  205  \ 
3;i^J250QH=.15.616QH. 

Sec.  334.  — We  have  this  expression  in  metres : 

Force  applied  « CS  (a/]  +  z\  (+V +«)•. 

In  this  expression,  the  quantities  are  supposed  to  be  given  in 
metres  and  kilogrammes  ;  vre  wish  to  use  it  for  feet  and  pounds. 
The  characters  being  in  English  measures,  we  have 

Force  applied  ^  g  _?__/'  I  /a^si    10^.^^    Ol    '*    V 
2.205X3.28  3.28*  \  V   T.'^       J  A  V  3^28  ^3.28/    ' 

which,  by  reduction,  becomes 

Force  applied  =r  6  g^gfs^  l^|  ^3"^+ (V  +  «)% 

and  is  what  we  have  given  in  Sec.  334. 

Sec.  343. — In  consulting  with  Mr.  Francis  as  to  what  unit 
the  author  adopted  in  the  formula  ^  =  (H)013  V<ar9  he  favored 
me  with  a  letter,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows :  — 

*'  As  to  the  rule  for  '  tourillons '  at  page  401  of  D^Aubuisson. 

Pc 
Morin  gives  the  following  formula,  at  page  350 :  ^  ="  -^0,^1.  ♦  ^ 

being  the  weight  in  kilogrammes,  c  the  length  in  metres,  usually 
equal  to  d  the  diameter ;  if  so  taken,  the  equation  becomes 

"^"aesl^' *''•"'  ''=|/s6L6-•0»l«^^f  .»l'5ch  is  not  far 

from  the  rule  given  by  D'Aubuisson ;  so  you  may  be  satisfied  that 
he  has  used  the  metrical  measures  for  the  unit. 

**  In  English  measures,  4"  ="  -^^^  l/^ » ^^  rf=-.00364^i;. 

3.28  y     2.205 

That  is,  I  get  from  Morin,  Aide  Memoire^  page  350.  rf— .00364/%/^' ; 
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yon  get  from  D'Aubnisson  <f».002872/\/o^  which  is  near  enough , 
for  such  an  uncertain  matter. 

"Water-wheel  gadgeons  iere  vary  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter. 

*'  Suppose  a  wheel  to  weigh  twenty  tons  on  each  gudgeon,  or 
40000  lbs. : 

/\/400()0  log.  =  2.3010300 
.00364  log.  =  3.5611683 

.728  ft.        1.8621983 
say  nine  inches,  which  is  about  what  we  should  make  it.'* 
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